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THE  ORIGIN  AND  PROGRESS  OF  THE  PHARMACY  BILL. 

Thb  Charter  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  was  never  considered  in  any  other 
l^ht  than  as  a  precursory  measure,  which  would  place  the  Society  in  a  recog- 
nized position,  and  pave  the  way  for  an  Act  of  Parliament.  Early  in  the  year 
1846  tne  Council  turned  their  attention  to  the  task  of  preparing  the  outlines  of 
a  Bill.  As  stated  in  this  Journal  (vol.  v.,  page  481)  the  first  plan  which  sug- 
gested itself  was  to  make  the  Society  the  basis  of  the  proposed  enactment.  **  It 
appeared  just  and  reasonable  that  those  who  had  united  and  exerted  themselves 
for  the  advancement  of  their  profession  and  the  benefit  of  the  public,  should  be 
recognized  as  the  founders  of  the  new  system,  and  invested  with  the  requisite 
powers  for  carrying  it  into  efiect/'  But  on  further  deliberation  some  difiiculties 
arose,  and  it  was  thought  desirable  to  place  the  body  which  was  to  be  the  sub- 
ject of  legislation  on  a  broader  basis  than  that  of  a  Society  comprising  numeric 
cally  a  small  proportion  of  the  Chemists  and  Druggists  of  the  kingdom,  and 
combining  functions  which  were  thought  to  be  incompatible  with  the  extensive 
powers  contemplated  in  the  proposed  Act.  Accordingly,  with  a  view  of  con- 
ciliating  and  including  in  the  scheme  the  entire  body  of  Chemists,  and  avoiding 
the  semblance  of  a  close  corporation,  it  was  proposed  to  establish  a  College  of 
Pharmacy,  to  register  as  Members  all  Chemists  already  in  business  on  their  own 
account,  and  to  vest  in  this  College  the  functions  of  examination,  retaining  the 
niarmaoeutical  Society  for  educational  purposes.  A  Bill  having  this  object 
was  prepared,  and  discussed  by  the  Council ;  the  outline  of  the  plan  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  Members  for  consideration,  and  a  deputation  waited  on  the  College 
of  Physicians  to  confer  upon  the  subject. 

While  this  proposal  was  favourably  received  by  the  Chemists  generally,  it 
was  not  altogether  satisfactory  to  the  Members  of  the  Society,  who  considered 
themselves  entitled  to  some  privileges  or  distinction  as  the  founders  of  an  im- 
proved system,  and  questioned  the  justice  of  admitting  to  an  equal  status  those 
who  had  not  united  in  the  movement,  and  had  contributed  nothing  towards  the 
expenses  of  the  Society.  The  result  of  the  interview  with  the  Couege  of  Phy- 
siciaDs  was  not  favourable  to  the  establishment  of  a  College  of  Pharmacy,  and 
some  doubt  arose  as  to  the  practicability  of  maintaining  two  institutions,  which 
would  entail  a  double  expense  of  rent,  officen^  &c. 

Accordingly  this  plan  was  abandoned,  and  in  the  year  1847  the  outline  of  a 
Bill  was  prepared,  adopting  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  as  Uie  examining  body, 
providing  for  the  registration  of  all  existing  Chemists  and  Druggists,  and  pro- 
mbiting  unregistered  persons  from  carrying  on  the  business  or  assuming  the 
name  or  emb^ms  of  a  Pharmaceutical  Chemist.  The  broad  and  liberal  basis  of 
thb  proposed  arrangement  was  open  to  the  objection  above  referred  to  on  the 
part  of  tne  Members,  namely,  that  it  would  admit  to  equal  rank  with  themselves 
those  who  had  hitherto  taken  no  part  in  the  undertaking.  This  objection,  how- 
ever, was  overruled,  as  it  was  obvious  on  a  review  of  all  the  circumstances  of 
the  case,  that  some  concession  must  be  made,  and  that  the  public  uUlity  of  the 
measure  was  a  more  important  consideration  than  the  personal  or  exclusive 
privileges  of  the  founders  of  a  Society  professedly  established  with  a  public 
object  From  time  to  time  the  provisions  of  the  Bill  were  revised,  re-con- 
sidered, and  smended,  and  all  the  endeavours  of  the  Council  to  prevail  on  the 
Secretary  of  State  to  adopt  the  Bill,  or  even  to  enter  upon  the  subject  having 
fiiied,  the  BiU  of  last  year  was  introduced  to  Parliament  through  a  different 
ehannel* 
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2  AN  ACT  FOB  REGULATING  THE  QUALIFICATIONS  OF 

It  wae  ioon  afloertained  thafc  the  exdiuiTe  powers  soQgkt  to  be  obtained 
under  the  Bill,  were  not  Ukelj  to  be  conoeded  hy  tbe  House  of  Commons,  that 
the  proposal  to  prohibit  all  unqualiBed  persons  from  carrying  on  the  business 
was  held  to  be  a  system  of  monopoly,  incompatible  with  the  principles  of  free 
trade,  and  therefore  untenable.  In  accordance  with  this  view  of  the  case,  the 
Bill  of  the  present  session  was  further  modified,  the  words  "carry  on  the 
business  of  a  Pharmaceutical  Chemist'*  were  erased  from  the  restiictii^  clause, 
the  penalty  beiof  made  appdicable  only  to  the  assumption  by  unregistered 
persons,  of  a  name,  sign,  emblem,  &c.,  implying  qualification.  The  plan  of 
general  registration  was  retained.  Assistants  and  Apprentices  as  well  as 
lObemists  in  business  on  their  own  account,  being  entitled  to  be  regbtered  on 
the  production  of  satisfactory  certificates.  ^  Medical  practitioners  were  exempted 
altogether  from  the  operation  of  the  Bill,  m  deference  to  the  expressed  wishes 
of  those  who  had  threatened  to  oppose  it  unless  such  proyiso  were  introduced 
in  dear  and  unequivocal  terms.  In  this  shape  the  Bui  was  submitted  to  the 
Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  thu-ty  witnesses  were  examined^ 
and  after  discussion  of  the  principle  of  the  BiU,  and  the  objections  urged  by 
some  of  the  witnesses,  it  was  reduced  to  the  form  in  which  it  haa  now  been 
passed  into  an  Act. 

Instead  of  a  measure  providinff  for  the  re^stration  of  all  Chemists  and 
Druggists,  and  the  examination  of  all  who  may  in  future  assume  a  name,  or 
title,  &C.,  implying  qualification  in  Fharmacyj  it  is  reduced  to  an  Act  for  con- 
firming and  amenmne  the  Charter  of  Incorporation,  and  oonfening  an  honorary 
distinction  on  tbe  S&nbers  of  (he  Sodety.  Opinions  may  differ  in  regard  to 
tiie  value  and  probable  influence  of  the  privilege  thus  bestowed  by  the  Legis« 
lature  on  those  who  voluntarily  submit  to  tEe  oonditions  of  membershijpu 
That  it  will  raise  the  character  of  the  Sodety,  we  think,  no  one  can  doubt. 
Those  who  are  not  Members  may  be  disappointed  at  finding  that  they  are  ex- 
duded;  for  this  they  are  themsdves  responsible,  as  they  mi^ht  have  joined  the 
Sodety  if  they  had  wought  proper ;  and  the  remedy  is  in  their  own  hands,  as  the 
provisions  of  the  Charter  respecting  the  admisdon  of  Members  are  still  in  force. 
While,  therefore,  we  regret  that  the  operation  of  the  Act  is  leas  extended  than 
we  antidpatedy  we  are  not  disposed  to  undervalue  the  advantage  of  legislative 
recognition,  and  the  status  which  will  be  enjoyed  by  those  who  may  think 
■  jproper  to  come  within  the  pale  of  its  iofluence.  The  amount  of  benefit  to  be 
o^ved  from  the  Act,  and  its  effect  in  raising  the  qualifications  of  fixture 
Chemists,  wjll  now  depend  upon  the  JQdick>us  management  of  tbe  Sodety  and 
the  extent  to  which  it  may  be  supported^ 

It  is  not  imfirobable  that  the  first  impression  of  some  of  our  readers  win  be 
that  the  Act  in  its  present  attenuated  form  wiQ  do  neither  good  nor  harm ;  that 
its  providons  bein^  permissive  instead  of  compulsory,  it  will  exert  but  little  if 
any  infiuence  on  tne  general  body  of  Chemists.  We  may  be  met  by  the  usual 
question,  *'  Cut  bono  f"  and  reijuested  to  exnlain  the  advantage,  if  an;^,  that  will 
be  derived  from  the  assumption  of  the  title  Phaimaceuticd  Chemist,  or  the 
privilege  of  registration  as  a  member  of  a  voluntary  Society.  On  die  same 
nnndj^e  it  miffht  be  asked  of  what  value  is  the  diploma  of  the  College  of 
Burgeons  ?  ^*  Vui  bono  f*  Why  should  any  person  take  tiiie  trouble  to  study 
his  profesuon  and  pass  the  examination?  The  law  does  not  require  it,  th!e 
College  has  no  Act  of  Parliament  prohibiting  unqualified  persons  firom  acting 
as  Surgeons.  Yet  we  find  that  every  man  wno  aspires  to  a  respectable  position 
as  a  Surgeon,  becomes  a  Member  or  Fellow  of  tne  College.  It  is  a  necessary 
passport  to  public  oonfidence  and  ^fesdonal  success.  A  man  who  assomes  tlie 
title  of  Surgeon  without  jHDSsessmg  the  diploma  of  the  CoUeffe,  instead  of 
ffsininff  credit  and  respectabilitv,  degrades  himself  to  the  levd  of  a  quack,  and 
8ie  Charter  of  the  College,  slUiough  it  oonfen  no  compulsory  powers,  has 
practically  acquired  almost  as  much  weight  as  a  compubory  Aot.    Under  the 
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ttospices  of  the  College,  Srxrgerj  has  made  great  progress,  and  seiae  of  tka  most 
disemguished  Saigeons  in  Europe  have  emanated  from  that  body. 

The  Pharmacy  Ac^  besides  conferrinj^  an  honorary  distinction  on  those  irhft 
are  registered  under  it,  vests  in  the  Soaetj  the  power  of  prosecnting  those  who 
frandolendr  araume  that  distinction  or  pretend  to  be  connected  with  the 
Society.  Thu  is  a  power  not  ^ssessed  by  the  College  of  Surgeons,  or  by  any 
medical  or  siiigicar  body  in  this  country.  The  College  of  Fhraicians  and  the 
Society  of  Ap^ecaries  can  prosecute  those  who  practice  illegally,  but  the 
proof  of  illegal  practice  is  attended  with  some  difficulty,  as  patients  are  not 
disposed  to  emmirk  in  sndi  prosecutions,  and  ^ose  who  may  be  interested  in 
suppressine  ill^al  practice  can  only  get  up  a  case  b^  means  of  a  trap  or  «oa« 
spiracy.  Sut  the  iuegal  assumption  of  a  name  or  title — the  fraudulent  ezhi* 
bition  of  a  pretended  certificate— is  a  taxigible  offence,  admitting  of  easy  prooC 
and  liable  to  summary  pimishment.  ue  distinction  between .  registma 
Pharmaceutical  Chemists  and  uncj^ualified  persons,  will  be  strictly  maintained, 
and  as  soon  as  the  yslue  of  this  distinction  is  generally  understood,  tiie  public 
will  answer  the  question  *^  Cut  bono?^^  by  patronizing  tiiose  in  whom  they  can 
place  confidence. 

Hie  following  is  the 

ACT  FOR  REGULATma  THE  QUALIFICATIONS  OF 
PHARMACEUTICAL  CHEMISTS. 


Whbsx AB  it  is  expedient  for  the  safety  of  the  public  that  persons,  ezeieising  the 
bosmees  or  calling  of  Kiarmaoeutkal  Chemists  m  Great  Britain,  should  po88ess*a 
competent  practiod  knowledge  of  Pliarmaoeutical  and  general  Chemistry  and  othet 
branohes  of  useftil  knowledge:  And  whereas  certain  persons,  desirous  of  advancing 
Chemistry  and  Pharmacy,  and  of  promoting  an  uniform  system  of  educating  those 
who  shoiAd  practise  the  same,  formed  themielTes  into  a  Society,  called  "  The  Phai^ 
maoentical  Soeie^  of  Gceat  Britain,"  which  said  Society  was  on  the  18th  day  of 
Febniazy,  1843,  moorporated  bjr  royal  charter,  whereby  it  was  provided  that  the 
said  Society  should  consist  of  Members  who  should  be  Chemists  and  Druggists,  who 
were  or  had  been  estabUshed  on  their  own  account  at  the  date  of  the  said  charter 
or  who  sbonld  have  been  examined  in  such  manner  as  the  Council  of  the  said  Societjr 
shoold  deem  proper,  orwhoshoald  have  been  certified  tobeduly  goaUfied  for  admis* 
non,  or  who  shoinld  be  persons  elected  as  supmntendents  by  the  Coundl  of  the  said 
Society:  And  whoeas  it  is  expedimt  to  prevent  ignorant  and  incompetentpersons 
ftom  assuming  the  title  of  or  pretending  to  be  Pharmaceutical  Chemists  or  Inarma- 
eeutista  in  Great  Britain,  or  Members  of  the  said  Pharmaceutical^Sodety,  and  to 
tiiat  end  it  is  dealrabie  that  all  persons  befixre  assuming  such  title  should  be  duly 
examined  as  to  tiieir  skill  and  kne>iiHtodge  by  competent  persons,  and  that  a  register 
ahoold  be  kept  by  some  legally  antlioirkedofleer  of  all  such  persons :  And  whereas 
fer  the  purposes  aforesaid,  and  for  ertending  the  benefits  which  have  already  i^ 
sidted  nom  the  said  Charter  of  Incorporation,  it  is  desiraUe  that  additional  powers 
should  be  granted  for  reguhting  the  qualifications  of  persons  who  may  cany  on  the 
bosinem  of  Phaimacenttcal  Qwmisls:  be  it  enacted  by  the  Queen's  most  excellent 
Majesty,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  oonsent  of  the  Lords  spiritual  and  temporal 
and  Commons,  in  this  present  Parliament  assembled,  and  by  the  authority  of  the 


L  Itet  tihe  said  Charter  of  Incur puration,  granted  to  the  said  Sodety  on  the  16th 
day  of  FeihnuHy,  184t,  save  and  except  such  part  or  parts  thereof  as  are  hereby 
attered,  varied,  or  vspealed,  shall  be  and  the  saiM  is  hersbv  confirmed  and  dedarea 
to  be  in  full  force  and  virtue,  and  shall  be  as  good  and  eroctual  to  all  intents  and 
porposea  as  if  this  Act  had  not  been  passed. 

n.  Hie  Ooandl  of  the  said  Fhannaoeotical  Society  shall  be  and  the  same  are 
hereby  authorised  and  smpoweied  to  alter  and  amend  the  bye-laws  of  the  said 
Society,  made  aoad  estaWfshed  under  or  in  pursuance  of  the  said  Charter  of  Xacor- 
poratioB,  and  to  raaka  and  estahiish  such  new  or  additional  bye-laws  as  they  shall 


deem  proper  and  neceieaiy  itar  the  purposes  •contemplated  by  the  said  charter  or  2nr 
lUs  Act:  proflded  alwava,  tiiat  ail  such  original  l^e-laws,  and  all  altered,  amended^ 
er  addittooal  by-law,  AsJl  be  confirmed  and  approved  by  a  Special  General  Meetiiy 
ef  tile  MoBben  of  tiie  saM  PharaMOsatical  Society,  and  by  one  of  her  Mi^esty^i 

b2 
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principal  Secretaries  of  State:  provided  alao,  that  the  exiating  bye-lawt  of  the  said 
Society  shall  continue  in  force  until  the  next  Annual  Meeting  of  the  said  Society,  to 
be  held  in  the  month  of  May,  1853. 

IIL  At  all  meetings  of  the  said  Society  at  which  Totes  shall  he  given  for  the 
election  of  officers,  all  Members  entitled  to  rote  may  give  their  votes  either  per- 
sonally, or,  in  cases  of  residence  exceeding  five  miles  from  the  General  Post-office, 
St  Martin's-le-Grand,  London,  by  voting  papers  authorized  by  writing,  in  a  form  to 
be  defined  in  the  bye-laws  of  the  said  Society,  or  in  a  form  to  the  like  eflfect,  such 
voting  papers  being  transmitted  under  cover  to  the  secretary  not  less  than  five  clear 
days  prior  to  the  day  on  which  the  election  is  to  take  place. 

IV.  The  CkMucil  of  the  said  Phannacentical  Societv  sliall,  within  three  calendar 
months  after  the  passing  of  this  Act,  appoint  a  fit  and  proper  person  as  a  Registrar 
imder  this  Act>  and  the  Council  of  the  said  Society  shall  have  the  power  to  remove 
the  said  registrar,  or  any  future  registrar  to  be  appointed  under  this  Act,  ttom  the 
•aid  office,  and  firom  time  to  time  to  appoint  a  new  registrar  in  the  room  of  any 
registrar  who  may  die,  or  retire,  or  be  remored  from  office  as  aforesaid,  and  also  to 
appoint  and  remove  from  time  to  time  a  deputy  registrar,  and  such  clerks  and  other 
subordinate  officers  as  may  be  requisite  for  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act, 
and  also  to  pay  suitable  salaries  to  the  said  registrar,  deputy  registrar,  clerks,  and 
officers. 

y.  The  registrar  to  be  appointed  under,  or  by  virtue  of  this  Act  shall  from  time 
to  time  make  out  and  maintain  a  complete  register  of  all  persons  being  Members  of 
the  said  Sodety,  and  also  of  all  persons  being  Associates  and  Apprentices  or  Students 
respectively,  according  to  the  terms  of  the  Charter  of  Incorporation,  and  shall  keep 
a  proper  index  of  the  register,  and  all  such  other  registers  and  books  as  may  be  re- 

Suirod  by  the  Council  of  the  said  Society,  and  may  be  necessary  for  giving  efibct  to 
lie  bye-laws  of  the  said  Society,  and  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 
VI.  AU  such  persons  as  shall  at  the  time  of  the  passing  of  this  Act  be  Members, 
Associates,  Apprentices,  or  Students  of  the  said  Pharmaoeutical  Society  of  Great 
Britain,  according  to  the  terms  of  the  said  Charter  of  Incorporation,  shsJl  be  registered 
as  Pharmaceutical  Chemists,  Assistants,  and  Apprentices  or  Students  respectively. 

VIL  The  Registrar  to  be  appointed  under  or  by  virtue  of  this  Act  shall  be  bound, 
on  the  application  of  any  person  paying  one  shilling,  to  certify  under  nis  hand 
whether  or  no  any  person  whose  name  and  address  shall  be  fiimished  to  him  appears 
in  the  said  register,  or  is  a  Member  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  of  Great  Britain 
or  not ;  and  the  certificate  of  such  registrar,  signed  by  the  ssid  registrar,  and  coun- 
tersigned by  the  President  or  two  Members  of  the  Council  of  the  said  Society,  shall, 
in  the  absence  of  evidence  to  the  contrary,  be  sufficient  evidence  of  the  facts  therein 
stated  up  to  the  date  of  the  said  certificate. 

YUL  All  such  persons  as  shall  from  time  to  time  be  appointed  under  or  in  pur- 
suance of  the  said  Charter  of  Incorporation  or  the  bye-Uws  thereof^  or  under  this 
Act,  shall  be  and  the  same  are  hereby  declared  to  be  fit  and  proper  persons  to  conduct 
all  such  examinations  as  are  provided  for  or  contemplated  by  this  Act,  and  shall 
respectively  have  full  power  and  authority  and  are  hereby  authorized  and  empowered 
to  examine  all  persons  who  shall  present  themselves  for  examination  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act  in  their  knowledge  of  the  LaUn  language,  in  Botany,  in  Bfateria 
Medica,  and  in  Pharmaceutical  and  general  Chemistry,  and  such  other  subjects  as 
may  from  time  to  time  be  determined  by  any  bye-Uw;  provided  always  that  sudi 
examinations  shall  not  include  the  theory  and  practice  of  medicine,  surgery,  or 
midwifery;  and^  the  said  examiners  are  hereby  empowered  to  grant  or  refuse  to 
such  persons,  as  in  their  discretion  may  seem  fit,  certificates  of  competent  skUl  and 
knowledge  and  qualification  to  exercise  the  business  or  calling  of  Pharmaoeutical 
Chemists,  or  as  the  case  may  require,  to  be  engaged  or  employed  as  Students, 
Apprentices,  or  Assistants  respectivdy. 

IX.  And  to  enable  the  said  Society  to  provide  for  the  examination  in  Scotland  of 
such  Students,  Apprentices,  or  Assistants  in  Scotland  as  may  desire  to  be  examincNl 
tiiere,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Council  of  the  Socie^,  and  they  are  hereby  required, 
to  appoint  such  fit  and  proper  persons  in  Scotland,  to  meet  in  £dinbai|^  or  Glasgow, 
or  such  other  place  or  jdaoes  as  the  Council  may  think  desirable,  and  to  conduct 
tiiiere  all  such  examinations  as  are  provided  for  siid  contemplated  by  this  Act,  with 
such  and  the  like  powers  and  authorities  in  respect  tiiereof  as  are  herein  conforred, 
and  to  grant  to  the  persons  to  be  so  examined  such  and  the  like  certificates  as  are 
hereinbefore  specified  and  referred  to^  or  to  refiiae  the  same}  and  all  the  provisiona 
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of  this  Act  shall  he  equally  applicaUe  to  the  examiners,  examinations,  and  parties 
examined  in  Scotland  as  to  the  examiners,  examinations,  and  parties  examined  in 
England. 

X.  Every  soch  person  who  shall  have  been  examined  by  the  persons  appointed  as 
aforesaid,  and  shidl  hare  obtained  a  certificate  of  qualification  from  them,  shall  be 
entitled  to  he  restored  by  the  registrar  according  to  the  provisions  of  tins  Act, 
upon  payment  ci  such  fee  or  fees  as  shall  be  fixed  by  the  bye-laws ;  and  every  such 
person  duly  registered  as  a  Pharmaceutical  Chemist  shall  be  eligible  to  be  elected  as 
s  Member  of  the  said  Society;  and  every  such  person  duly  registered  as  an  Assistant 
shall  be  eligible  for  admission  as  an  Associate  of  the  said  Society;  and  every  sudt 
person  duly  registered  as  a  Student  or  Apprentice  to  a  Pharmaceutical  Chemist  shall 
he  eligible  for  admission  into  the  said  Society,  according  to  the  bye-laws  thereof. 

XL  That  no  person  who  is  a  member  of  the  medical  profession,  or  who  is 
practising  under  right  of  a  degree  of  any  university,  or  under  a  diploma  or  licence  of 
a  medical  or  surgical  corporate  body,  shall  be  entitled  to  be  registered  under  this 
Act;  and  if  any  registered  Pharmaceutical  Chemist  shall  obtain  such  diploma  or 
licence,  his  name  shall  not  be  retained  on  the  said  register  during  the  time  that  he 
is  engaged  in  practice  as  aforesaid. 

Xn.  From  and  after  the  passing  of  this  Act,  it  shall  not  be  lawful  for  any  person, 
not  being  duly  registered  as  a  Pharmaceutical  Chemist  according  to  the  provisions 
of  this  Act,  to  assume  or  use  the  title  of  Pharmaceutical  Chemist  or  Pharmaceutist 
in  any  part  of  Great  Britain,  or  to  assume,  use,  or  exhibit  any  name,  title,  or  sign 
implying  that  he  Is  registered  under  this  Act,  or  that  he  is  a  member  of  the  siSd 
Society;  and  if  any  person,  not  being  duly  registered  under  this  Act,  shall  assume  or 
use  the  title  of  Pharmaceutical  Chemist  or  Pharmaceutist,  or  shall  use,  assume,  or 
exhibit  any  name,  title,  or  sign  implying  that  he  is  a  person  registered  under  thia 
Act,  or  that  he  is  a  Member  of  the  said  Society,  every  such  person  shall  be  liable  to 
a  penalty  of  five  pounds;  and  such  penalty  may  be  recovered  by  the  registrar  to  be 
appointed  under  this  Act,  in  the  name  and  by  the  authority  of  the  CouncU  of  the  said 
Society,  in  manner  following  (that  is  to  say). 

In  England  or  Wales,  by  plaint  under  the  provisions  of  any  Act  in  ferce  for  the 
more  easy  recovery  of  small  debts  and  demands: 

In  Scotland,  by  action  before  the  Court  of  Session  in  ordinary  form,  or  by  summaiy 
actlon  before  the  sheriff  of  the  county,  or  in  the  royal  burghs  before  the  magistrates 
of  the  burghs  where  the  offence  may  be  committed  or  the  offender  resides,  who,  upon 
proof  of  the  offence  or  offences,  either  by  confession  of  the  party  offending,  or  by  the 
oath  or  afiSrmation  of  one  or  more  credible  witnesses,  shall  convict  the  offbnder,  and 
find  him  liable  in  the  penalty  or  penalties  aforesaid,  as  also  in  expenses;  and  it  shall 
be  lawful  for  the  sheriff  or  magistrate,  in  pronouncing  such  judgment  for  the  peuHlty 
or  praialties  and  costs,  to  insert  in  such  judgment  a  warrant,  in  the  event  of  sud^ 
penalty  or  penaJties  and  costs  not  being  paid,  to  levy  and  recover  the  amount  of  the 
same  by  poinding: 

Provided  always,  that  it  shall  be  lawful  to  the  sheriff  or  magistrate,  in  the  event 
of  his  dismissing  the  action  and  assoilzieing  the  defender,  to  find  the  complainer 
liable  in  expenses;  and  any  judgment  so  to  be  pronounced  by  the  sheriff  or  magistrate 
in  such  summary  application  shall  be  final  and  conclusive,  and  not  subject  to  review, 
by  advocation,  suspension,  reduction,  or  otherwise. 

XII L  Provided  always,  that  no  action  or  other  proceeding  for  any  offence  under 
this  Act  shall  be  brought  after  the  expiration  of  six  months  from  the  commission  of 
soch  ollenoe;  and  in  every  such  action  or  proceeding,  the  party  who  shall  prevail 
shall  recover  his  fhll  costs  of  suit  or  of  such  other  proceedings. 

XIY.  All  and  every  sums  and  sum  of  money  which  shall  arise  from  any  con- 
viction and  recovery  of  penalties  for  offences  incurred  under  this  Act,  shall  be  paid 
as  the  Commissioners  of  her  Majesty's  Treasury  shall  direct. 

XV.  If  any  registrar  under  this  Act  shall  wilfully  make  or  cause  to  be  made  any 
falsification  in  any  matters  relating  to  any  register  or  certificate  aforesaid,  every 
such  offender  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor. 

XVI.  If  any  person  shall  wilfully  procure  by  any  false  or  fraudulent  means  a  cer- 
tificate purporting  to  be  a  certificate  of  registration  under  this  Act,  or  shall  fraudu- 
lently exhibit  a  certificate  purporting  to  be  a  certificate  of  membersliip  of  the 
Pharmaceutical  Society,  every  such  person  so  offending  shall  be  adjudged  guilty  of  a 
mislemeanor. 


TRANSACTIONS 
THE    PHARMACEUTICAL    SOCIETY. 


FIRST  MEETING  OF  THE  COUNCIL. 

JUNE  2d,  1852. 

Tbs  following  were  elected  to  tibe  respective  offices  ef  the  Society  for  tbe 
next  twdve  months : — 

Mr.  Joseph  Gifford Pbbsidbnt. 

Mr.  Henry  Deane Yice-Pbestdbht. 

Mr.  Eichard  Hothmn  Pigeon Tsbasubeb. 

HoNOKABT  Members  of  the  Societt. 

Douglas  Madagan,  M.D.,  F.B.S.,  Edinburgii,  Lecturer  on  Materia  Medica. 
George  Wilson,  M.D.,  F.B.S.,  Edinburgh,  Lecturer  on  Chemistrj. 


BOABD  OF  EXAMINEES  IN  SCOTLAND. 

Tbb  Board  of  Examiners  for  Scotland  wiU  meet  for  Examination  of  Members, 
Associates,  and  Apprentices,  in  the  Societ7*s  Booms,  72,  Princes  Street,  Edanhurgh, 
•n  Wedneisday,  7th  July,  at  1 1  o'clock,  forenoon. 

Parties  de^rous  of  presenting  themselyes,  are  requested  to  communicate  their 
intention  to  the  Secretary,  121,  Geoige  Street,  at  least  ten  days  prior  to  the  days  of 
meeting,  and  at  the  same  time  to  transmit  such  testimonials  or  certificates  as  they 
may  wish  the  Board  to  inspect. 

Until  fbrther  notice,  meetings  for  Examination  will  be  held  four  times  a  year, 
namdy,  on  the  first  Wednesday  of  January,  April,  July,  and  October. 

John  Macejly,  Seeretcary, 

Edmbwrgh,  June^  1852. 


ORXQZNAIi  AND  SXT&ACTSD  ARTICXiBS. 


ON  THE  CHEMICAL  CONSTITUTION 
AND  ATOMIC  WEIGHT  OF  THE  NEW  POLARIZING  CRYSTALS 

PRODUCED  FROM  QUININE. 

BT  WILLIAM  BIBD  HEBAPATH,  M.D. 

In  the  April  and  May  numbers  of  this  Journal  the  author  announced  the  dis- 
covery of  a  peculiar  salt  of  quinine,  which  possessed  the  power  of  polarizing  a 
ray  of  Hffht  with  even  greater  intensity  than  the  tourmaline,  and  at  certain 
angles  of  rotation  also  depolarizing  light,  acting  as  selinite  would  do  under 
mmilar  circumstances.  He  then  stated  that  the  qualitative  analysis  showed  this 
salt  to  be  a  compound  of  quinine,  iodine,  and  sulphuric  acid ;  and  although  the 
relative  quantities  of  these  constituents  had  not  at  that  time  been  estimated,  he 
gave  it  the  name  provisionally  of  iodide  of  disnlphate  of  quinine.  In  the 
present  communication  the  results  of  the  quantitative  diemicai  analysis  of  this 
compound  will  be  detailed ;  and  it  will  be  evident  that  a  new  idea  of  its  con- 
stitution will  be  elicited,  which  will  render  another  name  necessary,  and  more  in 
accordance  with  the  results  specified.  Before  attempting  the  analysis  it  was  of 
course  necessary  to  invent  a  process  which  would  furnish  a  large  quanti^  of 
this  substance  at  one  operation.     After  several  attempts,  with  more  or  less 
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niceesB,  the  ibUowiiig  method  was  adopted^  which,  at  the  Bame  tune,  senred  as 
a  meaiis  of  corroborating  the  results  of  the  future  analysis,  as  it  enabled  the 
experimenter  to  account  for  all  the  iodine  nsed  in  the  operation. 

A  tubulated  retort  was  adapted  to  a  receiver  bj  careM  connections,  and  the 
latter  adjusted  to  a  second  receiver  somewhat  in  the  manner  of  a  WolfTs  appa- 
ratus ;  the  condensers  were  then  surrounded  by  a  freezing  mixture  of  nitrate  of 
potassa  and  hydrochlorate  of  ammonia* 

Into  the  retort  were  placed  100  grains  of  pure  disulphate  of  C[uinine,  with 
three  fluid  oonees  of  acetic  add;  two  drachma  of  dilated  salphmic  acid  (con- 
tauung  aboat  twelve  mlna  dry  add).    When  this  mixture  had  been  raised  to 
alxMU  18^  Fah^  the  JeoboUe  solutien  of  iodine  wae  gradually  added  thvoo^h  a^ 
bent  glass  funnel  adapted  to  the  tubule  of  the  retort.    In  wis  manaer  thirty 
graiaa  of  iodine,  dissolved  in  1150  grains  of  alcohol  were  en^loyed.     The 
whole  operation  occupied  about  half  an  hour,  during  which  period  a  reddish* 
brown  coloured  flaid  diaiiUed  and  collected  in  Ae  receivers — about  four  fluid 
dnchaoa  in  qnantity.    This  of  course  was  carefully  set  aside  for  examination* 
The  whole  wae  allowed  to  become  cold,  still  in  coniiection ;  an  abundant  crop 
of  eryatala  fi»aed  in  the  retort,  whioh,  having  been  kent. during  twenty-four 
hours  at  a  teasperatore  of  ^O""  Fah.  to  d^MMit,  were  eollectad  on  a  Alter,  and 
washed  several  times  with  aoetie  acid  at  40''  Fah.,  which  had  been  previously 
firaud  to  have  little  solvent  power  on  this  compound  at  that  temperature.    The 
ctystals  having  heea  wdl  washed  were  dissolved  in  boiling  alcohol,  sp.  gr.  .838, 
sad,  <m  cooling,  they  recryatalliased ;  this  operation  beii^  repeated,  they  were  at 
length  obtained  pure  from  any  admixture  of  disulohate  of  quinine.    Having 
been  drained  on  a  filter  and  washed  with  cold  spirit,  tbey  were  dried  at  90^  Fah., 
and  flabsequenily  over  sulphuric  aeid  and  weighed.    By  this  operation  66.6 
grains  were  obtamed. 

(a).  The  acid  mother-liquid,  together  with  the  first  washings,  were  then  examined 
fiv  iodine.  ^  Upon  aUowinff  a  few  drops  to  evaporate  flpontaaeously  on  a  slip  of 
^SBS,  polaxixinf^  crpFStids  formed  around  the  edge  of  the  liquid,  consequently 
the  compound  is  slightly  soluble  in  odd  acetic  acid  and  soiriU  The  acetic  acid 
havinff  been  nearly  neutralised  by  ammonia,  nitrate  of  silver  was  dropped  into 
the  solution  as  long  as  any  iodide  of  silver  was  deposited.  This  was  taen  care- 
fiilly  collected  on  a  filter,  washed  repeatedly  with  cUstilled  water,  then  with 
ammonia  to  remove  any  chloride,  a^n  with  oistilled  water ;  dried,  ignited,  and 
we%hed  gave  2.00'gvain8,  equal  iodme  1.08  opsins. 

{b).  The  ideoholic  mother-liquids  and  washmgs  were  then  examined  for  iodine ; 
oystals  were  similarly  obtained  upon  spontaneous  evaporation.  In  order  to 
precipitate  the  iodine  a  solution  of  arsen to-chloride  of  ammonia  was  used,,  and 
dropped  into  the  fluid  as  long  as  anj  cbudiness  was  produced ;  the  whole  thrown 
on  a  filter  and  tiie  precipitated  iodide  of  silver  wasned  with  diluted  nitric  acid 
to  remove  any^  qninme,  and  subsequently  with  ammonia  to  take  up  any  chloridct 
then  af^ain  mth  distilled  water ;  dried,  ignited,  and  weighed  gave  8.63  grains, 
eqiBsl  iodine  1.951. 

(c).  It  now  remained  to  examine  the  distilled  liquids  for  iodine ;  as  it  existed  in 
th^  in  the  free  state,  dissolved  in  alcohol  they  were  mixed  together  and  a  little 
water  added,  and  plsioed  in  a  counterpoised  flask  with  metaJlic  zinc  After 
pnlonfled  d^gjestion,  the  iodine  was  converted  into  iodide  of  sine— the  fluids 
vese  then  distilled  off  and  the  iodide  of  zinc  dried  at  212%  and  weighed  3.36 
grainsniodine  2.6715  grains. 

Kow  if  any  substitution  compound  had  been  formed  by  the  action  of  the 
iodine  on  the  quinine,  it  was  probable  that  hydriodic  ether  would  have  been 
produced,  if  so  it  would  be  finind  in  the  distilled  fluid.  This  was  carefully 
examined  for  thiesnbstanoe,  but  none  detected ;  subsequent  experiments  shewed 
Ast  none  could  have  been  produced,  or  if  anv,  so  small  in  quantity  that  its 
presence  would  be  immaterial,  for  all  the  iodme  used,  with  the  exception  oi 
2.56  grains,  can  be  accounted  for,  thus : — 


L. 
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21.7375  gnins  iodine  in  the  66.6  gnins  of  crjstab.  (Oalcnlated  at  32.65  per  oent, 

as  foand  subsequently). 
1.0800     "      iodine  in  the  acetic  mother  liquid  (crystals),  (a). 
1.9510     **      iodine  in  the  alcoholic  mother  liquid  (ditto),  {b). 
2.6715     **     iodine  in  the  distilled  fluid  as  free.  (c). 


27.44 
2.56     grains  iodine  lost  and  unaooounted  for. 

Had  a  sabstitution  compound  been  formed,  one-half  the  iodine  should  hare 
formed  hydriodic  acid ;  the  other  half  should  have  been  in  the  crystalline  com- 
pound, as  the  substitution  base ;  theref<Nre,  it  is  evident  that  no  such  substitution 
oase  can  be  the  result. 

One  other  question  arises— Does  the  iodine  exist  in  the  green  crystals  as 
hjdriodic  add  r 

Some  of  ihe  crystals  were  dissolved  in  diluted  alcohol  (boiling)  and  starch 
added  to  the  hot  liauid ;  instantly  an  abundant  precipitation  of  the  blue  iodide 
of  amidine  occurred ;  starch  was  added  in  excess,  and  until  no  further  indica- 
tions of  iodine  were  evident ;  the  colourless  fluid  was  then  separated  by  decan- 
tation  and  tested  with  nitrate  of  silver :  not  the  least  trace  of  hydriodic  acid,  or 
any  soluble  iodide  was  apparent.  Similar  results  were  obtained  when  the 
crystals  were  dissolved  in  hot  acetic  acid  and  tested  with  starch.  It  is  evident, 
therefore,  that  no  hydriodic  acid  is  present  in  the  crystals ;  and  consequently 
that  the  iodine  cannot  exist  in  the  compound  as  a  substitution  base,  or  even  as 
hydriodic  acid. 

The  iodine  separating  so  readily  in  the  free  state,  upon  dissolving  the  cr^tals 
in  alcohol,  or  in  acetic  acid,  rendered  it  a  somewhat  oifficult  matter  to  estunate 
it  correctly :  starch  was  first  used  as  the  precipitant :  the  resulting  iodide  of 
amidine  decomposed  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  the  hydriodic  add  produced, 
neutralized  by  ammonia,  this  predpitated  by  nitrate  of  silver,  and  the  resultant 
iodide  of  silver  estimated ;  but  accuracy  was  far  from  being  obtained  by  this 
method  in  consequence  of  iodine  subliming  during  the  solution  of  the  cirstals. 

(a)  At  length  it  was  found  that  by  passing  a  current  of  washed  and  pure 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  through  acetic  acid,  in  which  a  known  quantity  of 
erirstals  had  been  placed;  and  applyinj^  heat  to  the  mixture  upon  the  gas 
being  evolved  the  iodine  was  converted  into  hydriodic  acid  as  soon  as  it  was 
liberated  from  the  crystals.  The  decomposition  being  perfect  and  the  operation 
finished,  the  excess  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  was  expelled  by  boiling ;  testing 
with  acetate  of  lead  paper  firom  time  to  time  during  this  part  of  the  process ; 
the  precipitated  sulphur  removed  by  filtering,  washing  well  with  distilled  water, 
and  to  the  filtrate  adding  ammonia  nearly  to  neutrafization,  but  short  of  pre- 
cipitating the  quinine ;  uien  boiling  the  solution  and  predpitating  the  iodine  by 
mtrate  of  silver ;  collecting  on  a  mter,  washing  with  distilled  water,  then  witn 
diluted  nitric  acid  Tto  remove  any  quinine  which  falls  with  iodide  of  silver 
even  from  an  acid  solution)  drying  it  and  fusing  by  ignition  in  a  platina  capsule. 
25  grains  of  crystals  gave  by  this  method  15.14  grains  of  iodide  of  sllver=8.152S 
grains  of  iodine=:32.6092  per  cent. 

(fi).  The  solution  after  tne  separation  of  iodine  was  then,  together  with  the 
washings,  treated  with  acetate  of  baryta,  until  no  fiirther  deposition  of  sulphate 
occurred ;  it  was  boiled  to  hasten  the  separation,  filtered,  washed,  dried,  and 
ignited,  wdshed  7.76  grains=s2.653  SOtsssulphuric  add  10.612  per  cent 

(x).  The  liquid  after  the  separation  of  iodine  and  the  sulphuric  acid,  was 
then  acted  on  first  by  sulphate  of  ammonia,  to  remove  excess  of  baryta,  then 
with  hydrochlorate  of  ammonia  to  remove  the  excess  of  silver. 

(A).  To  this  fluid  concentrated  by  evaporation  to  about  three  fluid  ounces, 
was  added  ammonia  in  excess;  an  immediate  deposition  of  alkaloid  was  the 
consequence;  ether  was  now  added  in  sufiicient  quantity  to  dissolve  the 
alkaloidi  the  supernatant  etherial  fluid  was  decanted  into  a  counterpoised  flask, 
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the  operation  being  repeated  as  often  as  necessary,  the  mixed  etherial  fluids 
distilled,  and  the  residuary  alkaloid  dried  at  212°  gave  7.533  grains. 

(c).  The  aqueous  and  ammoniacal  solution  upon  evaporation  to  dryness  in  a 
water-bath  and  again  treaUnff  the  residue  with  ether  as  long  as  necessary,  and 
distilling  as  before,  fumishea  a  second  quantity  of  the  alkaloid,  which  dried  at 
212^  as  before,  weighed  8.14  grains. 
Then  7.583+3.14=10.673  alkaloid  equal  to  42.692  per  cent. 
This  analysis,  therefore,  accounts  for — 

Iodine  82.6092 

Sulphuric  acid 10.6120 

Alkaloid  42.6920 

85.9182 

The  loss 14.0868,   was    possibly 

water  of  crystallization ;  but  it  now  became  necessary  to  perform  an  analysis  to 
make  this  point  certain.  After  seyend  attempts,  the  following  process  was 
adopted,  and  furmshed  correct  results. 

Haying  arranged  an  apparatus  for  preparing  a  current  of  {^97  hydrogen  ffas, 
the  stream  was  passed  through  a  flask  contaimng  iron  filings.  These  were  then 
heated  red  hot;  the  organic  matters  were  reduced  to  pure  carbon ;  the  oxide  of 
iron  was  reduced  to  the  metallic  state ;  when  the  gas  issuing  from  the  exit-tube 
of  the  apparatus  burnt  with  a  steady  yellow  flame,  the  operation  was  discon- 
tinued, at  least  the  spirit-lamp  was  removed,  and  the  iron  allowed  to  cool,  still 
in  an  atmosphere  of  dry  hydrogen  gas,  and  when  cold,  removed  and  well  secured 
in  a  small  stoppered  bottle. 

To  the  same  apparatus  for  senerating  the  dry  hydrogen  was  adapted  a 
counterpoised  test-tube  (a),  and  to  the  exit-pipe  firom  this  was  connected  a 
tube  (b)  containing  chloride  of  calcium.  This  tuoe  with  its  contents  being  also 
accurately  counterpoised. 

Into  the  tube  (a)  was  placed  a  mixture  of  10.2  grs.  of  the  crystals  (previously 
dried  at  212^)  rubbed  up  in  a  mortar  with  fifty  grains  of  the  purified  iron- 
filings  ;  the  mortar  was  wiped  out  carefully  with  twenty  srains  of  the  same  iron, 
and  thu  also  inserted  into  the  tube  carefiilly ;  a  layer  or  pure  iron-filings  was 
placed  over  the  whole,  and  the  tube  with  its  contents  and  fittings  accurately 
counterpoised. 

This  part  of  the  apparatus  was  then  placed  in  a  flask  containing  a  solution  of 
chloride  of  zinc,  destined  to  act  as  a  bath ;  a  thermometer  was  also  inserted  in 
it;  the  whole  apparatus  having  been  satisfactorily  adjusted,  heat  was  now 
applied  to  the  bath,  and  gradually  raised  to  870°  Fah.;  at  this  point  it  was 
necessary  to  remove  the  thermometer,  as  its  scale  did  not  extend  any  higher: 
the  heat  was  continued  until  the  chloride  of  sine  ceased  to  give  off  any  water, 
and  of  course  fused.    This  must  have  been  about  420°  Fah.  or  more. 

In  this  operation  the  crystals  were  decomposed,  the  iron  seized  the  iodine  as 
fast  as  it  was  liberated ;  the  qmnine  retained  the  sulphuric  acid ;  the  current  of 
dry  hydrogen  gas  carried  off  the  aqueous  vapour  to  the  chloride  of  calcium  tube, 
where  it  was  retained;  the  increase  in  weight  was  1.44  grains;  thus,  as 
10.2  : 1.44: :  lOO  :  14.1764  grains  of  water  per  cent. 

This  method  was  also  adopted  as  a  means  of  estimating  the  iodine,  but  for  this 
purpose,  the  chloride  of  zinc  bath  was  not  employed,  as  a  more  perfect  decompo- 
ntion  was  then  necessary.  10  grains  having  been  thus  treatea,  the  mass  in  the 
test  tube  (a)  was  linviated  repeatedly,  as  long  as  any  iodide  of  iron  was 
dissolved ;  this  was  at  once  filtered  into  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  iron  filings 
being  kept  in  the  filter  to  avoid  decomposition.  The  filter  was  repeatedly 
washed  with  boiling  distilled  water,  and  of  course  the  washings  were  added  to 
the  previous  liquid ;  the  resulting  mixture  of  iodide  of  silver  and  the  oxides  of 
iron  were  thrown  on  a  filter  and  washed  with  hot  diluted  hydrochloric  acid  as 
long  as  any  iron  was  removed ;  then  with  ammonia  to  remove  any  chloride,  and 
afterwards  again  with  distiUed  water;  dried,  ignited,  and  weighed,  6.00  grains 
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=iodine  3.1453  and  31.453  grains  per  cent.,  ft  result  ooxxespondiilg  very  closely 
with  that  previously  obtainecL 

A  secood  analysis  specially  directed  to  the  estimation  of  the  sulphuric  acid, 
gave  10.844  per  eent»  as  the  result.    Therefore  we  now  have : — 

(a)  (p)  Calculated. 

Iodine 32.6092  31.453  134  82.63      I  atom 

Sulphuric  acid  ...  10.6120  10.S44  40  10.92      1  atom 

Alkaloid 42.6920  —      162  42.63      1  atom 

Water 14.1764 —     54 14.2152  6  atoms 


100.0896  380  99.9952 

• 

These  results  correspond  closely  with  the  formula  (Cjo  His  NOt+I)  +  SO* 
+  6  HO,  and  as  it  has  been  previously  proved  that  the  base  is  not  a  substitution 
compound,  it  only  remains  to  consider  it  a  salt  in  whidi  iodine  is  super-added  to 
the  base  quinine  without  interfering  widi  its  basic  properties,  however  much  it 
might  alter  its  chemical  characters. 

Experiments  have  been  instituted  to  produce  this  iodo-quinine  in  an  isolated 
state,  but  hitherto  without  success ;  the  neaxest  approach  hitherto  made  is  by 
the  action  of  ammonia  at  60°  Fahr.,  by  carefully  triturating  the  polariaing 
crystals  in  the  strongest  liquor  ammonias  during  milf  an  hour,  separating  on  ft 
filter,  washing  with  cold  distilled  water,  carefully  drying  the  reddish-yellow 
mass  produced.  This  contained  near^  all  the  iodine  and  quinine ;  but  the 
ammoniacal  solution  contained  sulphate  of  AmTn^nli^^  with  some  of  the  resinous 
compound  dissolved  in  it,  together  with  about  11.0  per  cent,  of  hydriodate  of 

The  resinous  mass  was  ti'eated  with  diluted  sulphuric  acid,  in  order  to 
reproduce  the  polarizing  crystals ;  they  certainly  were  formed,  but  not  in  & 
satisfactory  manner ;  some  other  compounds  were  also  procured,  the  formation 
of  which  cannot  be  accounted  for  in  the  present  condition  of  the  question. 
The  alkaloid  separated  by  the  previously  deteiled  analysis  was  examined ;  from 
it  was  first  made  the  disulphate ;  this  differed  materially  from  disulphate  of 
munine,  both  in  its  crystalline  form  and  its  solubility.  It  would  dissolve  in 
about  three  times  its  weight  of  water,  at  212°,  crystallizing  in  radiating  plumose 
tufls,  very  similar  to  acetate  of  morphia  in  appearance.  From  this  Ssulphate 
were  reproduced  the  polarizing  crystals  very  readily  upon  submitting  it  to  the 
some  operation  as  was  originally  used,  namely,  solution  in  acetic  acid,  and 
ftddine  a  spirituous  solution  of  iodine  to  the  heated  fluid ;  on  cooling,  the  green 
crystus  deposited  having  their  original  extraordinary  properties.  The  disulphate 
of  the  alkaloid  differed  as  much  in  its  optical  as  in  its  <ihVmical  characters  from 
quinine;  assimilating  itself  in  the  former  to  the  disulphate  of  quinidine 
(p  quinine\  whereas  the  pure  alkalmd  much  more  resembled  quinine  in  its 
chemical  characterst  as  it  is  soluble  both  in  alcohol  and  ether,  but  crystallizes 
from^  neither  with  facilitv.  Some  slight  appearance  of  crystallixation  is 
obteined  by  expoong  an  alcoholic  solution  to  spontaneous  evaporation  in  a  test- 
tube  ;  around  the  e^e  of  the  liquid  a  thin  radiating  plumose  crop  is  produced, 
bein^  more  distinctly  acicular  than  the  disulphate.  It  is,  therefore,  not 
quimdine  (fi  (Quinine),  but  is  similar  probably  to  that  variety  of  quinine  recently 
called  (y)  quinine  by  J.  Van  Heijnesigen  (PhamuiceuUcal  journal,  Jan.,  1850) 
a  mono-hydrate  of  the  organic  radicle  Cm  Hm  N  0«,  of  which  (a)  quinine  is 
the  tri-hydrate,  and  (fi)  qumine  or  quinidine  the  bi-hydrate. 

However,  further  researches  are  necessary  to  establish  this  point;  for  the  pre- 
sent we  are  justified  from  the  re-production  of  the  polarising  crystals  from  the 
alkaloid,  separated  from  the  green  polarizing  compound  by  analysis,  in  consider- 
ing that  the  alkaloid  quinine  enters  into  the  composition  of  the  crystals,  but  in 
the  character  of  an  iodo-base,  but  not  a  substitution  base  as  has  been  already 
shewn,  but  a  compound  analo^us  in  its  constitution  to  iodo-codeine,  di-cyano- 
codeine,  cyaniline,  cyano-tolmdine,  and  cyano-cumidine,  all  of  which  are  com* 
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pomidB  not  bekogiag  to  the  series  of  sabrtitaftion  products.  This,  if  correct,  is  a 
smarfcable  cireuiiistaiioe»  and  worthy  of  Terifieation  bj  a  more  elaborate  inves- 


Sinoe  the  fmblicatioa  of  my  last  commanication,  I  have  succeeded  in  making 
aa  artificial  toormaline  large  enough  to  srannount  the  eye-piece  of  the  micros- 
cope; BO  tiiat  at  the  ]jres6Bt  moment  I  am  perfectly  indepondent  of  the  tour- 
maline,, or  If ichoFs  prism,  in  all  my  experiments  upon  polarized  light;  and  the 
brilliancy  of  the  ooiourB  ia  much  more  mtense  with  the  artificixd  crystals  than 
when  employing  the  natural  tourmaline :  as  an  analyser  above  the  eye-piece  it 
offiaon  some  adhrantages  over  the  NichoL's  prism  employed  in  the  same  position^ 
for  it  gives  a  perfectly  uniform  tint  of  colour  over  a  much  more  extensive  field 
tikan  can  be  had  with  the  prism. 

33,  Oid  Market  Street^  Bristol^  Jwne  11, 166S. 


EXAMINATION  OF  PAVOHTS  COLLECTION   OF  PERUVIAN 
BARKS  CONTAINED  IN  THE  BRITISH  MUSEUM. 

BY  JOBS  XUOT  HOWABD,  £80. 

CConHnwdfram  VoL  XT.,  page  564.) 
No.  0.  Cinchona  scrobtctUata  (Weddell). 

I  do  not  find  the  bark  of  this  species  in  the  collection,  and  should  have  passed 
it  over  if  I  had  not  copied  Goebei*s  proposed  derivation  of  the  modem  Loxa,  or 
ndier  the  ^^HO"  crown  bark  from  tnis  tree.  Having  since  inspected  the 
anlhentic  specimenB  of  serohiculata  bark  brought  by  Dr.  Weddell  (now  in  the 
Muaeum  at  Paris),  I  am  satisfied  that  this  idea  is  incorrect.  I  do  not  remember 
to  have  seen  in  commeroe  any  qmll  bark  corresponding  to  these  specimens,  and 
the  only  examples  I  have  met  with  are  that  called  Quinquina  de  Loxa  roit^e" 
marronj  in  the  ooUeelion  of  M.  Guibourt,  identified  by  him  (and  I  think 
correctly  so)  with  the  young  bark  of  this  tree  brought  home  by  Dr.  Weddell, 
and  one  I  have  just  discovered  in  the  possession  of  £e  Pharmaceutical  Society. 

I  will  not  dwell,  therefixre,  oa  this  species,  nor  on  the  C.  amygdalifolia,  but 
prooeedto 

No.  5.  Cinchona  niiida  (Weddell.) 

Cinchona  nitida^\  is  found  under  No.  •Gfi  of  the  barks  marked  "  Cinchona 
nitida  Fl.  Feruv.  es  buena,  del  Peru.''^  The  specimen  in  the  collection 
of  Pavon  is  commercial  "  grey  bark,"  of  fine  quality,  differing  widely  from 
that  of  any  of  the  varieties  of  Condaminea.  It  is  not  quite  so  densct  but 
is  more  resinous^  the  outer  coat  is  more  even,  and  does  not  present  the  varieties 
of  surfiuse  observed  in  the  latter  bark.  The  periderm  is,  on  the  whole,  adherent ; 
but  where  it  separates  from  tJie  derm  it  peels  off  in  flakes^  and  leaves  exposed 
a  brown  indented  surface.  The  internal  snrface  is  yellowish  red,  approaching 
to  the  colour  of  cinnamon.  It  is  not  without  reason  that  the  nitida  is  classed 
by  Guibourt  among  red  barks,  under  No.  xi..  Quinquina  rouge  de  Linuu    The 

+  C.  NiiiDA,  FZ.Per. 
Vnlgo,  CatcariUofiiOj  et  Qtmojino. 
This  cinchona  reaches  a  height  of  thir^  to  forty-five  feet  and  above.  The  trank  is  meetly 
single,  bnt  sometimes  two  or  three  grow  m)m  one  root,  which  separate  from  each  other  is  tfaej 
aseend,  or  haw  alike  a  horiMotal  £reetioii.  Bat  if  there  is  only  one  stem  it  rises  perpen- 
dlenkily  aloft.  Ite  thiokneia  is  fmn  one  and  a  half  to  five  and  a  half  feet  It  bears  many 
np^».  bnmchfls,  which  produce  very  thkk  bonghs.  The  ramifications  do  not  include  many 
leafy  twigs,  bat  some  trees  are  thiddv  clothed  with  leaves.  The  branches  are  strong  as  the 
stem,  npri^t,  and  full  of  other  small  Ixmghs,  which  have  at  the  end  foor  rather  convex  sides. 
The  bark  of  the  stem  is  very  fleshy,  the  outer  eoat  exfoliated,  and  of  a  dark  grey  ooiaar.  The 
bark  of  the  thiek  bon^  has  a  roogh  superficies,  bat  is  not  so  knotty  as  that  of  the  stem,  and 
varies  from  dark  colour  to  dark  gre^i  ssh  grey,  and  light.  The  bark  of  the  tender  branches  is 
very  Uule  nmghy  and  has  a  dear  greff  colour. 
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colour  of  the  substance  of  the  bark  verges  (more  or  less])  on  the  reddish^  tint, 
and  the  difficulty  which  has  been  remarked  in  the  isolation  of  the  alkaloids  of 
commercial  red  bark  is  found  also  to  exist  in  this  species.  M.  Guibourt  saya^ 
that,  bj  an  analysis  which  he  was  not  able  to  complete,  he  found  this  bark  veiy 
rich  in  dnchonine  and  in  quinine.  Mt  own  obsmrations  confirm  this  view  of 
the  subject,  as  I  hare  obtained  (notwithstanding  the  difficulty  referred  to)  about 
•571  quinine,  .142  quinidine  crystallized,  and  1.4  cinchonine-^total,  2.118  per 
cent.  The  quinine,  however,  is  in  a  state  [whidi  renders  it  difficult  (if  not 
impossible^  to  crystallize  in  salts,  and  this  circumstance  presents  a  point  of 
contrast  to  the  species  (C.  Gondaminea)  with  whkh  this  tree  has  been  identified 
by  some  observers. 

M.  Guibourt  identifies  the  Cinchona  nUida  of  the  Museum  with  his  rof^  de 
Lima,  as  mentioned  above,  and  I  fully  agree  with  this,  after  examination  of 
both  specimens.  It  would  appear  that  the  commendation  '^  es  huena "  ('*  it  is 
good**),  bestowed  by  Pavon,  is  well  deserved,  as  Guibourt  says  that  he  finds 
this  species  of  cincfwna,  which  Ruiz  and  Pavon  have  placed  in  the  first  rank  of 
usefumess,  to  be  indeed  eminently  active. 

M.  Laubert  gives  a  description  under  the  designation  No.  iii.  La  Peruviana^ 
which  very  correctly  points  out  this  bark,  and  is,  m  every  particular,  applicable, 
even  as  to  the  ajpreeable  taste  and  pleasant  smell  (iabout  which  features  observers 
seem  apt  to  disagree) ;  but  it  appears  from  a  note  in  the  BuU.  de  Pharm^ 
ii.,  p.  296,  that  this  species  was  scarcely  to  be  found  in  commerce.  One  would 
conclude  the  same  as  to  France  from  M.  Guibourt^s  remarks.  It  is  not  the 
same  in  England,  however,  for  this  sort,  the  Qttina  cana  UffUimaj^  or  "  Genuine 
grey  bark*^  of  Laubert  still  keeps  its  eround  in  public  estimation,  and  forms  the 
finest  samples  in  the  drug  market.  I  found  it,  m  a  recent  sale,  in  the  following 
proportion : — ^Thirty  cheats  C  nilida,  uimiixed ;  100  chests  mixed  with  V. 
micrantha  ;  and  from  thirty  to  fi)rty  chests  almost  all  fmcrantha*  All  this  sold 
as  *'  grey  bark,**  but  the  nt/tiia.was  reckoned  the  finest. 

The  species  called  b^  Ruiz  and  Pavon  Koja  de  Oliva,  which  has  been  thought 
to  be  identical  with  this,  must  surely  be  different,  as  the  leaf  of  the  olive  if 
entirely  unlike  that  of  the  C.  niHda  in  the  specimens  of  Pavon.  Af  oreover,  in  the 
Quinologia  the  barks  of  the  two  sorts  are  described  separately.  The  description 
in  the  Quinologia,  is,  however,  not  unlike  that  of  *^grev  bark,'*  especially  as  to 
the  remarkable  "  gum-resinous  sap,**  which  exudes  freely  in  the  part  which  has 
been  sliced  by  the  knife  in  paring  the  bark  firom  the  tree.  Perhaps  the  hcja  de 
Oliva  was  a  simple  variety  of  C.  nitida. 

The  specimen  of  "  China  Huanuco,**  in  the  Pharmaceutical  Society's  Col- 
lection A,  No.  2,  from  M.  Yon  Bersen,  agrees  (except  a/etr  pieces  o£  micrantha) 
with  this  species,  and  perhaps  his  No.  6  and  12  of  plate  ii.  are  taken  from  the 
same.    The  rest  are  either  badly  executed  or  from  poor  specimens. 

Omitting  No.  6  (Weddell),  C.  Australis,  and  No.  7,  C.  Boliviana,  I  arrive  at 

No.  8.  Cinduma  micrantha  (Weddell). 

Dr.  Lindlev  says,  **  I  have  seen  only  two  certain  specimens  of  this  very  dis- 
tinct and  well  marked  spedes ;  one  in  the  Lambertian  Herbarium,  and  one  in 
my  own,  gathered  in  Peru  by  Matthews.  There  is  in  the  former  collection  a 
second  specimen  from  Pavon,  marked  C.  micrantha,  with  obovata  leaves,  and  a 
small  compact  thyrse  of  flowers,  but  it  is  too  imperfect  to  be  determined  satu- 
fiwtoray.**  I 

I  have,  tnrough  the  kindness  of  Dr.  Weddell,  specimens  of  both  his  varieties, 
a.  rotundifoUa  and  /9.  obUm^folia,  of  which  the  former  seems  to  correspond  with 
the  second  specimen  described  by  Lindley,  and  the  others  mentioned  by  him 
with  var,  /3  oblongifolia  (Weddell). 

Dr.  Lindley  says  of  the  leaves,  that  they  are  oblong  obtuse,  or  hardly  acute, 


i 


Fuftwrt  Dre^Mt,  iiL,  p.  121.  ^  B.de  Ph.,  ii,  295. 

Fhra  Medica,  p.  413. 
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nid&er  membranous,  yterj  large,  often  a  span  long  withoat  the  petiole,*'  &c. 
My  specimen  of  a  rotundi/olia  has  a  leaf  more  than  twelve  inches  long,  without 
the  petiole,  and  nine  inches  and  a  half  in  width.  The  size  Is  said  to  vary 
according  to  the  place  of  flprowth.^ 

A  sample  seron  of  bark  was  sent  over  from  Peru,  a  portion  of  which  I  for- 
warded to  Dr.  Weddell,  who  pronounced  it  to  correspond  with  the  a  rotundi* 
foUoj  which  is  the  C.  cordtfolia  of  Rohde,  and  it  is  remarkable  that  the  bark 
oas  ahio  considerable  similarity  of  appearance  with  that  of  C.  cordifolia^  both 
the  tree  and  the  bark,  are,  however,  entirely  distinct  from  this  species. 

The  specimen  oifi  oblongifolia  has  a  certain  general  reseml>lance  to  that  of 
C.  serobicukUa  var.  Delonariana  (Weddell),  and  with  this  it  has  been  confused; 
but  no  two  descriptions  of  bark  can  be  more  distinct  than  those  belonging  to 
these  two  trees,  as  specimens  brought  by  Dr.  Weddell  clearly  show. 

There  seems,  however,  to  be  a  considerable  variety  in  the  products  obtained 
from  this  species,  and  it  is  not  very  easy  to  know  where  to  (hraw  the  line  as  to 
its  varieties.  In  the  Flora  Peruviana^  the  discovery  of  the  species  is  ascribed  to 
Ta&lla,  in  the  year  1797,  at  St.  Anthony  de  Flaya  Crrande.  In  the  collection, 
Chicopiaya  is  named,  a  place  only  a  few  miles  distant. 

M.  Laubert  says,**  under  ^*  No,  iv.,  quinquina  resembling  ike  caUaaya^^^  ^  M» 
Ta&Ua  has  sent  from  Peru  some  specimens  of  a  new  quinquina  (a).  Under  this 
denomination  and  under  that  of  cascarUla  provinciana  (b),  he  collected  this  bark 
in  the  woods  of  Chicoplaya.  The  same  species  also  occurs  in  the  mountains  of 
Monzon,  which  belong  to  the  province  of  Huamalies,  and  the  discovery  of  it  (c) 
29  to  be  ascribed  to  M.  Bezares.  This  bark  Juts  a  perfect  resemblance  to  the 
(nunge'CoUmred  quinquina  of  MtUiSy  and  Messrs.  Zea  and  Mutis  are  rather  in- 
clined to  believe  that  they  may  belong  to  the  small  species. 

It  IS  said  that  M.  Bezares  discovered  at  Monzon  this  species  of  calisaya  (c); 
it  is  also  said  that  he  discovered  at  Monzon  a  quinquina  smiilar  to  the  calisaya 
(d),  and  which  is  thought  to  be  of  the  same  species  with  the  red  quinquina  of 
Mutis.  It  IS  possible  that  the  discovery  of  the  calisaya,  which  is  ascribed  to 
Bezares,  the  question  may  be  only  on  the  discovery  of  this  new  quinquina 
resembling  the  calisaya,  which,  according  to  M.  Ruiz,  is  very  different  from  the 
calisaya,  as  well  as  from  the  oranjB;e- coloured  quinquina  of  Mutis.  This  doubt 
can  be  cleared  up  only  by  the  arrival  of  the  specunens  which  M.  Tafalla  is  to 
send. 

Afterwards,  at  p.  89,  we  find  a  short  notice  amongst  the  quinquinas  recently 
discovered  by  Tafalla,  of  the  C.  micrantha,  as  No.  iv.  "  Fine  cascariUa  of 
Ctdcoplaya^  ae  flor  pequena  (with  small  flowers.^)  (b)  **  The  specimens,'*  it  is 
said,  ^  arrived  with  those  of  the  former  species,  but  without  me  bark.  This 
new  species  is  much  esteemed  where  it  grows."  **  It  attains  the  height  of 
twenty-five  yards,  and  grows  in  the  Andes  of  Peru  on  the  side  of  Chicoplaya.** 
It  is  ascribed  to  C.  micrantha,  Flor.  Peruv, 

We  have  here,  apparently, /our  sorts  of  barks  assembled  under  one  head,  but 
possessing  more  or  less  of  afferent  features.    Of  these  we  may  perhaps  identify 

First  sort^  or  Sort  (a). 

C.  species  novaparedda  a  la  naranjada  de  Mutis. — ^This  is  No.  *63  of  Pavon^s 
collection.  It  dilB^  the  most  from  the  other  specimens :  it  is  in  heavy  solid 
quills,  with  the  silvery  periderm  common  to  micrantha  barks,  which  ezfoliates, 
and  disdosesa  derm  purplish,  smooth,  and  cracked  in  drying.  Some  of  the  pieces 
sarejibrous ;  and  this  circumstance,  together  with  a  certain  resemblance  in  the 
colour  and  coat,  probably  gave  rise  to  the  mistaken  idea  of  its  resembling  the 
naranjada  bark  ci  Mutis.  • 

f  FoluMwolia,  noaumUa  ovali-obovaU,  integerrinui  obtasa,  obsolete    acamiiuta,   ampU 
pateafeia,  plana,  titolicriinum  qfniripaimaria^  ftc,  of  the  FL  Perm. 
—  Lambert  /(&.,  p.  73. 
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Second  Mort^  or  Sort  (5). 

Ko.  17  Cinchona  Provincianc^  mdgo  de  Loxa,  This  is  ISTo.xxzii.  on  wood,  lihe 
bark  on  which  has  a  silvery  appearance.  The  bark  is  No.  *50,  and  inscribed 
Quina  Provinciana  species  nova  de  Loxa,  it  is  marked  by  Guibourt  **  Q.  gris  de 
Lima  ou  q.q.  Huanuco.  It  is  coarse^  that  is^  inferior^  Haanuco  bark.  It  is  a 
heavy  barK,  m  pieces  ten  inches  lon^,  some  cut  like  C.  nitida,  with  gum-resinoua 
juice  exudiBff ;  some  with  longitudinal  wrinkles,  some  with  distant  cross  cracks, 
and  longitudmal  cra6ks  ;  substance  pale  brown. 

Anoi£er  specimen  is  from  Jaen. 

No.  17.  *^  Quina  provinciana  de  Jaen  de  Loxa^  marked  by  Guibourt,  '*  Q. 
de  Lima.^    It  is,  like  the  other,  inferior  Huanuco  bark. 

No.  43.  C.  CascariUa  provinciana  fina  de  Jaen  de  Loxa. — ^This  is  No.  xriii 
on  the  wood,  having  a  ulver-coated  bark.    The  bark  not  in  the  collection. 

No.  88.  (7.  quina  provinciana  de  Jaen^  Loxa.  M,  Quibourt  has  written  on 
this  Q.  Gris  de  Lima^  479,  480,  Hist.  Dr.^  Snce  ed.  Dr.  Fereira  considers  it 
^*  Huanuco  barlc^^f  It  is  curled  in  drying,  like  Jaen  bark,  has  a  green^shinned 
dermj  a  periderm  which  easily  exfoliates,  with  longitudinal  wrinkles,  feeble  cross 
cracks,  some  warts,  and  other  jungoid  excrescences^  the  quills  curl  in  upon 
themselves.  M.  Guibourt  in  his  4me  ed.,  vol.  ui.,  p.  110,  says  it  is  the  same  as 
his  No.  S4Jine  yrey  Lmo,  but  a  little  larger. 

It  appears  to  me  to  be  the  same  as  the  sort  of  peUa  de  gaUinazo  which  was 
gathered  by  Foeppig,  in  the  cinchona  woods  of  Guchero  in  1829,  and  of  which 
uie  Fharmaceutical  Society  possesses  a  specimen.  It  perhaps  stiU  more  exactly 
resembles  the  cascarilla  provinciana  from  the  Cincnona  forest  of  Cuchero, 
gathered  by  the  same  traveller.**    I  have  seen  the  same  sort  of  bark,  under  the 

•f-  The  aiqMUatioii "  Huamtco  harV  is  one  liable  to  some  uncertainty.  According  to  Lanbert,} 
**  tne  mUnquma  to  which  this  name  was  given  was  known  in  Spain  for  the  first  time  in  1799,  as 
brongnt  bj  the  frigate  La  Vdoz,  which  landed  at  Santander  180  ehestB.  M.  Ruiz,  who  was 
depated  to  examine  this  parcel,  found  in  the  cheats  a  thick  bark,  til  then  unkoowa  to  m  boAnisli 
of  Pern,  mixed  with  the  baiiu  of  C.  nitida  and  of  G.  kooeolata,  and  with  those  of  the  sfwoMa 
which  Tafiidla  has  described  nnder  the  title,  simUar  to  the  CaUiOfftL  *  *  The  later  shipments 
were  less  earefnlly  selected,  for  II  Rolz  foond  a  quantity  of  barks  of  still  less  valae  tlum  the 
preceding.** 

M.  Laabert  then  describes  "the  thidc  hark, parOetAn^  derignatsd  under  the  name  of 
Hwmueo"  which  appears  to  be  the  sort  which  is  caUed  by  Pavon  parecida  a  la  naranfaam 
deMv^  ihe  **  woodu  varied  of  grejf  Lkna,**  90ooc^na%  if  (hi^  «ridan%  tiiepnidsoe 

of  C.  miorantka,  &.  }r  P- 

This  derivation  is  faUy  confirmed  by  Poeppi&  the  well-known  naturalist,  by  whom  the 
reg^  was  explored,  which  supplies  the  barks  ^pped  from  the  port  of  lAma,  and  which  ht 
some  countries  are  named  from  this  place,  whilst  in  others  thev  are  called  JSTwmuoo  harks.  It  is, 
aeoording  to  this  traTeller.§  a  very  meimtainoiis  district,  brekan  by  nimerau  ravjaes;  tiw 
Qiatbrada  of  Cassapi  (of  wfuch  he  gives  a  plate),  fumisfaxng  ns  with  a  good  idea  of  the  whalik 


plate  which  is  called  "  Eundue  hyptometrique  des  Nauds  de  Montames  et  des  rcmi/t' 
cations  de  la  CordHlere  des  Andesrwh&ch  modi  ehundates  the  sabjeet  of  tke  bark  districts. 
There  I  find  the  next  group  iNceuax  of  mountains  south  of  Loxa  to  be  that "  of  Huanuco  and  of 
Pasoo,"  connected  of  course  with  the  other  by  the  intervening  Cordillera.  It  is  on  this  group, 
with  its  branches,  that  the  Lima  barks  are  produced,  about  six  degrees  south  of  Loxa  and  four 
degrees  north  of  the  next  group,  marked  by  Humboldt  that "  of  Goioo."  It  csBftot  be  supposed 
that  the  Cinchoan  do  not  grow  on  the  intemiediate  lidges;  but  aocorduiftD  Poe^pi^  the  baiki 
procured  between  Huanuco  and  Loxa,  as  grown  at  a  less  elevation,  are  very  infranor  m  quality. 
He  adduces,  as  an  example,  the  bark  grown  at  Jaen,  which  has  acquired  a  specially  bad  reputa- 
tion, also  those  of  Mayobamba.  Ofaacapoyas  and  Lamas,  bdongiog  to  this  mlwrsuiag  dirtrieL 
It  was  at  Chiooplaya,  north  of  Hnanuoo^  that  the  0.  micnortlia  was  first  dlscovored  by  TalaUa 
(See  Na  2S  inmriptioadj  aad  this  tree  and  the  mtidn  tnmm  to  give  tte  prevailing  riiaraflter  to  the 
barks  of  the  Humiuco  district,  as  the  CondanUnea  characterize  the  Loxa  group,  and  the  varieties 
of  tcroHctdata  we  district  of  Guzoo. 

X  B.  de  Ph.  EL,  809.         §  Beise  IL,  267.    (ffis  joomey  ooenpied  from  1827  to  1882.) 

**  These  form  No.  90  and  91  of  the  Pharm.  Sodety's  eoBeetkn.    The  Httnom  at  I^rit  pos- 
sesses a  similar  specimen  from  Poeppig. 
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MCM  nuBe,  Protinckma^  whicb  was  reoeived  only  a  few  weeks  since  by  Dr. 
WeddfiU  fiom  Fern.  Ilie  ptiiUk  de  gallinazo^  according  to  FoeDpig,tf  is  from 
tbe  jooi^ger  and  upper  faranohea  of  the  Cinchona  micrantha,  &.  &  P^  and  die 
Cascarilla  provinciana  is  from  the  larger  boughs. 

Third  sort,  or  Sort  (c). 

No.  ^^2B.  C  qtdna  parecida  a  la  amarUla  de  MiUis,  dewuhierta  por  TafaUa  ea 
Cbicoplaifa^  e»  PenL 

This  is  inferior  Huanuco  barky  sad  corre^^nds  with  the  species  mixed  with  the 
baik  of  C.  nitida  in  the  sale  of  22d  April,  uU.  This  sfain  resembles  the  caa^ 
cmiUm  mrmnneUma^  both  of  Favon  sad  of  Foeppig,  and  also  die  pata  de  gaUir 
nazo  of  Fo^pic. 

The  boianicsl  spedmen  in  Favours  hei'barinm,  marked  *'  Cinchona  mcrantfm 
q).  n»va  edita,  Flor,  Peruv.  in  Peruy^  aerees  entirely,  so  far  as  I  could  judge, 
with  a  specimen  given  me  by  Dr.  WeddeU  of /3  ohlongifolia.    The  barks  differs 


says,  Teapecun^  the  caseartUa  procinetan^ 

dehero^^^^This  tree  differs  from  that  which  ffrows  near  Huanuco  by  a  remark* 
Me  takiiuk  colour  and  a  greater  roughness  of  Vie  vpper  surface.  It  is  more  thick 
and  to00d^,  the  fpoetme  ie  more  fibrous,  and  the  colour  clear  cinnamon  brown, 
TkoB  WM  probably  the  sort  found  both  at  Chocoplaya  and  Monzon,  places  near 
together,  and  much  nearer  to  Cuchero  than  to  Huuiuoo. 

Fourth  sort,  or  Sort  (d). 

The  bttk  disooyered  by  Beaares  is  said  to  be  similar  to  the  calisaya.  I  do  not 
know  any  specimens  of  this  apparently  "  red*^  kind  (WeddeU*s  "  Histoire," 
p.  53),  as  disboverod  by  him ;  but  it  is  a  curious  fact  that  whilst  the  C.  micrantha 
ibmished  in  Peru  the  second  rate  qualities  of  grey  bark,  in  BoHvia  the  same 
tree  produces  second  rate  varieties  of  calisaya,  which  pass  in  commerce  as  li^ 
and  niiaay  sorts  of  BoUvian  bark.  I  have  no  doubt  of  the  entire  identity  of  the 
species  in  these  two  cases,  ss  shewn  in  the  specimens  before  described,  and  also 
to  be  tcaoed  in  the  bazk  itself  notwithstandmg  ihe  difference  produced  by  the 
cufwimstances  under  wlueh  it  is  grown. 

The  iafiwBce  of  soil  and  climate  on  die  vegetadons  of  the  cinchonss,  and 
PMBMO^VMady  osk  ^bA  pvoduedtm  of  alkak>ids,  is  a  peint  requiring  further 
iBTestigadon.  In  every  speeies  I  have  yet  studied  this  spears  to  be  very 
greoL 

The  prodoce  of  the  btforior  grey  bark  I  have  mendoned  was  in  alkaloids  as 
lbUows>«42uinine  .248,  quinidiiae  .i28,  cinchonine  L2Jf.    Total  1.773  per  cent. 

General  Bemarke  en  Grey  Barlu* — ^Be&re  leaving  die  subject  of  die  grey  barks 
I  wfll  add  a  lew  observations  as  to  the  poukts  of  distinction  between  the  barks 
of  die  C.  mb'da  and  the  C.  micrantha,  a  wdncdon  more  important  in  a  botanical 
thaa  in  a  phanBaeeudcal  point  of  view,  as  both  may  be  classed  among  the  more 
efficacious  sorts. 

1.  The  SM&fteficei^ffliW  bark  of  die  first  quali^ 

is,  as  observed  in  the  Qumologia  "  veryfksky^^  and  thus  contrasts  with  that  of 
micranthaj  which  iilways  partakes  more  or  less  of  die  woody  character,  verging 
on  ikefitelyfibrane*  This  is  sufficiently  evident  in  its  fracture,  but  becomes  stiS 
more  apparent  under  the  mieroecope,  when  the  nitida  will  be  seen  to  approach 
the  No.  30,  or  calisaya  structure  of  Dr.  Weddell,  and  the  micrantha  the  jno.  32, 
or  scrobiculata,  structure. 

2.  The  thic>nft<M  of  the  bark  of  the  nitida  in  reference  to^the  bough  on  which  it 
grows  is  flmeh  greater  than  that  of  esierarUha.  Tbe  fine'  specimen  C.  nitida  in 
die  British  Museum,  maiised  Ko.  36  <m  the  woed,  has  a  mameter  of  about  3^ 
inciies,  and  the  tludmesB  of  the  bazk  is  more  tiian  two  lines,  whilst  the  specimen 

tt  Vol.  ii.,  p.  261. 
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of  ndcrantha,  or  provineianajlna^  on  a  diameter  of  2|  inches  has  not  more  than 
the  thickness  of  half  a  line  of  bark.  In  consequence  probably  of  this  circum- 
stance the  tntcraniha  wrinkles  longitudinally  much  more  in  drying  than  the 
nitida, 

3.  Hie  external  colour  of  the  derm  of  the  nitida  varies  from  maroon  colour 
to  that  of  rust,  and  that  of  the  periderm  (where  not  covered  with  lichens)  is 
brown  of  deeper  or  lishter  shade ;  the  superficial  colour  of  the  micrarUha  is  as 
to  its  prevailing  hue  glaucous  green,  and  tnis  observation  has  reference  both  to 

the  '  '     •'  "^^     ^ '^"    "  -"  -  -"  '^-^     ^'^ 

the 

the  micrantha.    In  some  species 

deeper,  but  still  different  from  that  of  the  nitida.    In  the  Bolivian  micrantha 

the  Dark,  according  to  Dr.  Weddell,  takes,  as  soon  as  it  is  stripped  from  the  tree, 

a  bright  blood  red  colour,  and  in  fact  it  is  not  difficult  to  trace  a  peculiarly 

persistent  colouring  matter  in  the  examination  of  both  the  Peruvian  and  Bolivian 

kinds  of  micrantha. 

4.  The  appellation  grey  refers  in  both  these  species  to  the  strikin^^  effect  of 
the  overspreading  thallus  of  various  graphidec,  &c,  forming  sometmies  very 
pretty  groups  when  carefully  examined.  It  is  scarcely  needful  to  say  that  this 
circumstance  diows  nothing  as  to  the  kind  or  quality  of  the  bark,  further  than 
as  an  indication  that  the  tree  has  grown  in  an  open  situation  exposed  to  rain 
and  sunshine.  §§  Other  kinds  are  occasionally  quite  as  much  adorned  with  this 
bright  clothing,  especially  the  calisaya  quill,  and  Groebel  has  fi^iured  togetiier,  in 
plate  vii ,  the  quill  of  grey  bark  (c.  nitida)  and  that  of  Chma  regia  (appa- 
rently Calisaya  pallida)  as  thus  resembling  each  other. 

5.  The  characteristic  appearance  of  the  outer  coat  of  tiie  C.  micrantha  (which 
however  varies  much)  is  attempted  to  be  given  bv  the  same  writer  under  plate 
vi.,  fig.  6—8,  as  Lima  or  Huanuco  barks,  and  this  contrasted  with  plate  vii. 
above  referred  to,  is  the  only  available  representation  I  can  refer  to  for  illustra- 
tion of  this  point. 

The  resinous  character  of  the  bark  of  C.  nitida  appears  to  be  described  in 
the  Quinologia  among  tiie  characteristics  of  the  finest  bark,  as  follows : — "  The 
gum-resinous  sap  must  be  found  in  abundance  inspissated  between  the  outer 
coat  and  the  barx,  and  show  itself  on  the  fracture  of  the  bark,  forming  a  some- 
what dark  circle  in  which  (as  Bersius  says)  may  be  seen  some  shining  points 
when  it  is  held  against  the  sun."  This  distinct  resinous  circle  is  connected  with 
the  constitution  of  the  bark,  as  indicated  by  various  chemical  re-agents,  whidi^ 
so  far  as  I  have  made  experiments,  concur  in  showing  that  it  is  rich  in  all  tiie 
usual  constituents  of  the  sap  of  the  cinchonas,  whilst  the  predominant  feature 
is  the  abundance  of  tannin.  This  must,  I  conclude,  be  of  importance  in  a 
medicinal  point  of  view.  The  simple  decoction  of  the  two  barks  presents  a  re- 
markable point  of  contrast,  for  whiLit  the  decoction  of  the  nttida  is  brown^ 
beoomes  speedily  troubled,  and  deposits  an  abundant  sediment  on  cooling,  that 
of  the  micrantha  is  palejteUoWy  remains  clear  for  a  time,  and  then  gives  a  small 
BJidJlocctdent  deposit.  The  predominant  fbature  of  the  micrantha  is  to  be  found 
in^its  general  woody  texture,  a  feature  which  is  very  noticeable  in  reducing  it  to 
powder,  whilst  the  only  hard  portion  of  the  niHda  is  its  resinous  circle,  i  can- 
not but  suppose  tiie  ^*  fine  grey"  bark  (the  nitida  h%ik)  would  act  much  more 
powerfully  on  the  human  system  than  the  inferior  grey  (the  produce  of  C 
micrantha)^  but  no  corresponding  or  at  least  no  adequate  distinction  appears  to 
be  made  in  commerce. 

(7o  be  cmUauied.^ 


§1  QumOLOQIA,  miDBB  G.  OVnODtAUS. 

**ThflBe  trees  grow  on  the  hi^  moimtaiitt,  where  it  is  ooU  at  night,  hat  iiuuij  and  mild  bj 
day,  and  where  also  other  dimrent  trees,  ahmba,  and  smaller  plants  cover  the  rocka  and  clifin. 
They  ISkB  Ajinee  aitf  eoU,  water,  and  tmuhwe.  Shady  and  dose  aitoatioiis  are  iigarioiis  to  the 
taSi  peribctMP  of  the  bark.** 
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BT  BOBBRT  SCHWARTZ. 

Tbllow  bark  (KonigB-Chinarinde),  which  is  said  to  be  obtained  from  Cinchona 
hacifoUa,  Mutis*,  contains  two  bases,  viz.,  cinchonine  and  quinine,  and  three  acids* 
kinic,  cincho-tannic,  and  kinovic  acids.  It  owes  its  peculiar  reddish-yellow  colour 
to  red  cinchonic,  a  product  of  the  decomposition  of  the  cincho-tannic  acid.  Cin- 
chonine and  quinine,  as  well  as  Idnic  acid,  have  often  been  analyzed,  but  nothing 
is  at  present  known  respecting  the  composition  of  cincho-tannic  acid  and  red 
cinchonic. 

When  the  bruised  bark  is  boiled  with  water,  the  aboTe-mentioned  substances  may 
be  detected  in  the  watery  extract.  By  repeatedly  boiling  with  water,  the  kinic  and 
cincho-tannic  acids  can  be  completely  removed  from  the  bark,  but  of  the  red  cin- 
chonic and  of  the  kinovic  acid,  the  greater  proportion  remains  undissolved  in  it. 

When  the  bark,  after  being  exhausted  with  water,  is  boiled  with  diluted  milk  of 
lime,  it  yields  all  the  kinovic  acid  contained  in  it,  but  retains  the  red  cinchonic. 
YHien,  however,  the  bark  previously  exhausted  by  water  is  treated  with  spirit  of 
wine  mixed  with  muriatic  acid,  the  whole  of  the  kinovic  add  is  dissolved,  whilst  the 
red  cinchonic,  liberated  from  its  combinations  by  the  muriatic  acid,  dissolves  in  the 
spirit  of  wine,  which  acquires  thereby  a  deep-red  colour. 

Kinotfie  acid  is  contained  only  in  a  small  proportion  in  the  aqueous  decoction  of  the 
bark,  the  greater  portion  being  retained  by  the  latter,  which  shows  that  the  greater 
portion  at  least  of  the  kinovic  acid  is  contained  in  the  bark  in  a  free  state,  as  it  is 
almost  entirely  insoluble  in  water.  By  boiling  the  bark,  deprived  of  all  soluble 
substances,  bpr  diluted  milk  of  lime,  and  filtering  the  decoction,  a  yellowish  liquid  is 
obtained,  which,  upon  the  addition  of  muriatic  acid,  lets  fall  an  abundant  precipitate 
of  kinovic  acid  in  the  form  of  gelatinous  flakes.  In  this  way,  a  quantity  of  kinovic 
add  is  obtained  from  the  genuine  dnchona  barks,  which  is  as  large  as  that  obtained 
by  the  same  method  from  the  bark  of  cinchona  nova. 

In  order  to  obtain  the  kinovic  add  in  a  pure  state,  its  calcareous  salt,  dissolved  in 
water,  is  treated  with  animal  charcoal,  and  the  decolourized  filtered  liquid  decom- 
posed by  muriatic  acid.  The  gelatinous  precipitate  is  treated  with  water  as  long  as 
wash- water  is  rendered  doudy  by  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver.  The  add  dried 
at  212*^  F.,  was  analyzed,  and  yidded  : 

Carbon    68.90  .  .  .  68.80  ...  12  ==  72  .  .  .  68.57 

Hydrogen  8.85  .  .  .    8.87  ...    9  =    9  .  .  .     8.57 

Oxygen  22.25  .    .  .  22.33  ...     3  :=  24  .  .  .  22.86 


I 


100.00  100.00  105  100.00 

All  the  properties  of  this  substance,  and  also  its  composition,  suflSciently  prove 
the  identity  of  this  bitter  matter  with  kinovic  acid  or  the  so-called  kinova  bitter, 
which  exists  ready  formed  in  the  bark,  and  can  be  artifidally  obtained  from  caincic 
add  (from  the  bark  of  the  root  of  Chiococca  racemosa).  The  statements  of  Winckler 
with  regard  to  the  presence  of  kinovic  add  in  the  genuine  cinchona  barks  are  thus 
corroborated. 

Cincho^iannic  add, — ^Berzelius  was  the  first  who  tried  to  obtain  tliis  add  in  a  pure 
state.  The  author  has  repeated  these  experiments,  and  found  it  advisable  no  to 
employ  magnesia:  the  properties  of  the  acid  he  found  to  be  exactly  the  same  as  men- 
tioaed  by  Berzdius.  The  greatest  difficulty  in  examining  this  acid,  is  oflered  by  its 
tendency  to  absorb  oxygen,  so  that  it  is  scarcdy  possible  to  obtain  an  acid  which  has 
not  absorbed  a  certain  quantity  of  this  element. 

There  exists  hardly  any  substance  which  so  readily  combines  with  the  oxygen  of 
tbe  air,  as  the  tannic  add  of  dnchona  barks.  This  tendency  is  possessed  in  a  still 
hifl^r  degree  by  the  compounds  of  tannic  acid  with  alkalies  and  alkaline  earths,  in  a 
moist  state,  so  that  the  alkaline  cincho-tannates  might  be  employed  for  eudiometrical 
experiments,  like  pyrogallic  add.  The  cincho-tannic  add  is  contained  in  the  bark 
in  small  quantities  only ;  the  author  was  obliged  to  employ  forty-dght  pounds  of  the 
bark  to  obtain  a  quantity  of  add  sufildent  for  bis  experiments. 

The  bruised  iMffk  was  boiied  with  water,  the  decoction  strained  through  linen, 
and  mixed  with  a  small  quantity  of  magnesia,  which  took  up  some  of  the  red 

«  ThisisamistalnjyeUowbtikisthepnidnosof  CVncAofMCalifd^  J. 
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cinchonic  and  became  browniBh-zecL  The  fllteied  liquid,  treated  with  acetate  of 
lead,  yielded  an  abundant  brownish-red  precipitate,  whidi  was  decomposed  under 
water  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  From  the  liquid  filtered  from  the  sulphuret  of 
lead,  tribaaie  acetate  of  lead  threw  down  a  browoith-red  subatance,  which  was  par- 
tially Bolnble  in  acetic  add.  By  this  method  kinoyic  acid  and  a  small  quantity  of 
red  cindionic  renuun  bdiind  with  the  sulphuret  of  lead.  The  greater  portbn  of  the; 
red  cinchonic,  combhied  with  a  small  quantity  of  oxide  of  lead,  remains  uadissolyed 
by  the  acetic  acid.  The  acetic  solutioD,  if  treated  with  amm(mia»  yields  a  beautiful 
l^t-yellow  precipitate,  which  was  wa^ied  with  water  and  dec<»Dposed  by  a  current 
of  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  The  liquid,  filtered  from  the  sulphuret  of  lead,  which  is 
now  peifectly  free  from  gum,  was  deprtred  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  by  a  small 
quantity  of  an  alcoholic  solution  of  sugar  of  lead,  and  filtered  to  get  lid  of  sidphuiet 
oClead. 

By  a  further  addition  of  an  alcoh<^  solution  of  sugar  of  lead,  a  li^t-ydlow  precipi- 
tste  is  formed,  which  was  separated  by  filtration,  treated  with  alcohol,  and  placed  in 
a  Tacunm  oyer  sulphuric  acid.  In  order  to  preyent  oxidization  by  some  atmospheric 
air,  which  might  possibly  hare  remained  behind,  a  paste-like  mixture  of  proto- 
suipbate  of  iron  and  hydrate  of  potash  was  placed  into  the  reoeiTer.  The  analysis  of 
this  salt  showed: — 

Carbon  55.70  .  •  .  28  z=  168  .  .  .  55.81 

Hydrogen ...    4.60  .  .  .  13  :=    13  .  .  .    4.31 
Oxygen 39.70  .  .  .  15  =:  120  .  .  .  30.88 

100.00  301       loaoo 

The  fonnula  for  this  salt  of  lead  is  pretty  nearly  Ca  Hu  Ou-HS  PbO,  which  may 
be  oonsidared  as  composed  of  (Cu  H«  Of,  2  Fb  0>f  (Ci«  H«  Or,  Fb  O  HO). 

Supposing  the  oxide  of  lead  hi  this  salt  to  be  replaced  by  equivalent  quantities  of 
water,  the  formula  of  the  hydrate  of  the  dncho-tannic  acid  would  be  Cu  H*  Of -f 
2  HOssCu  Hs  O*. 

In  order  to  obtain  the  hydrate  of  the  cincho-tannic  add,  pure  cmdio-tannate  of 
lead  is  decomposed  under  water  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  The  liquid  filtered  from 
the  sulphuret  of  lead  was  allowed  to  evaporate  over  sulphuric  add,  near  a  moistened 
mixture  of  protosulphate  of  iron  and  hydrate  of  potash,  after  which  an  <"fnt^, 
brittle,  yeUow,  strongly  hygroscopic  substance  remained  behind,  which  became 
electric  on  friction,  and  had  an  astringent  addulous  taste.  As  will  be  seen  from 
analysis,  the  add  had  imbibed  a  certain  quantity  of  oxygen  during  the  short  time  it 
was  in  contact  with  the  air,  while  the  sulphuric  add  in  the  receirer  was  being 
renewed,  whilst  another  portion  of  it  remained  in  an  unaltered  condition: — 

Carbon  44.75  .  .  .  42  z:  252  .  .  .  44.84 

Hydrogen  ...     5.49  .  .  .  30  z=    30  .  .  .    5.33 
Oxygen 49.76  .  .  .  35  :=  280  •  •  .  49.83 

100.00  862         100.00 

The  formula  C«t  Hm  0»  can  be  reduced  to  2  (Cu  Hm  Ois>f  Gi4  Hm  On.  Two-thiida 
of  the  tannic  add  hare  accordingly  imbibed  oxygen,  whilst  one-third  has  remained 
unaltered.  The  formuU  Cu  Hm  On  is  =zCu  H«  O7+2  HO  -)-2  aq.  These  last  two> 
equivdents  of  water,  which  could  not  be  removed  from  the  hydrate  <£  the  dncho- 
tannic  add  in  the  Tacunm,  were  tried  to  be  expelled  by  heating  the  add  at  212^  IVib. 
in  a  curreirt  of  carbonic  aod  gas.  The  deep-red  colour  which  the  substance  asswmfd, 
showed  that  decompodtian  had  taken  places  which  was  further  proved  b^  the  £Kt, 
that  this  add,  when  brought  in  contact  with  water,  was  but  partialhr  soinUe,  and 
remained  behind  in  the  shape  of  a  Teddish-hrawn  resinons  mass.  If  an  aqueoiM 
adution  of  dncho-tannic  add  be  mixed  with  sulphuric  add,  a  predpttate  appcun^  as 
was  observed  by  Berxelxus.  If  a  oomcentiated  aqueous  solution  of  &e  add  be  mixed 
with  a  small  quantity  of  muriatic  add,  and  heated  to  the  boiling  point,  the  tannic 
add  is  oompletdy  decomposed,  and  beautiful  red  flakes  axe  formed,  which  dissolve  in 
alkaline  liquids  with  a  leek-green  colour. 

Subjected  to  dry  distillation  the  dndio-tannic  add  evdves  a  vo^  sUgbt  odour  of 
carbolic  add.--The  distillates  diluted  with  water,  nioduees  all  those  reactions  by 
which  B.  Wagner  diaiacterises  phenylic  add,  a  diluted  sohition  of  pf^Vrride  of 
iron  produces  a  green  cokrar  without  anypredpitate,and  on  the  additien  of  amnonia 
this  changes  into  red.  This  aqueous  sdution  also  ahsorbi  oxygen  with  great  avidity 
froDft  the  air,  on  the  addition  of  an  alkalL 
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If  it  should  be  pro<?«d  by  additional  exparimeots,  that  hy  the  dry  distiUali(»i  of 
ciBcho-tapnic  aetd,  phenylic  acid  is  aoinidly  ^ei^ated,  it  would  indicate  a  dose 
rdatioo  between  tlw  constitution  of  this  acid  and  ktnoric  add,  which  latter  acid  yields, 
according  to  Wohler,  besides  other  prodncts,  carbolic  acid.  A  combination  ef  pure 
cuiclK>-tamuc  add  with  oxide  of  lead,  dried  in  a  Tacanm  at  212^  Fidi^  gave  the  £ol« 
lowing  numbers  : 

Catbon   47.92  .  .  .  12  r:  72  .  .  .  47.67 

Hydrogen  ...    4.85  ...    7  =    7  .  .  .    4.63 
Oxygen 47.23  ...    9  r:  72  .  .  .  47.70 

100.00  151  100.00 

An  aqoeons  solutioQ  of  puredncho-tannic  acid  exposed  to  the  air,  became  turbid 
OB  tne  addition  of  water,  and  a  reddish-brown  substance  was  precipitated,  which^ 
wariied  with  water  and  dried  at  212^  Fah.,  had  the  following  composition  : 

Carbon  55.35  .  .  .  36  =:  216  .  .  .  55.38 

Hydrogen...     5.68  .  .  .  22  =r    22  .  .  .     5.64 
Oxygen 38.97  .  .  .  19  r=  152  .  .  .  38.98 

lOaOO  390  100.00 

The  formula  Cw  Hi,  O19,  can  be  reduced  to  3  (Ou  H7  Ot)  +  H  O.  By  the  addition 
of  sulphuric  acid  to  the  aqueous  solution  after  filtration  from  the  substance  described 
above,  a  reddish  precipitate  was  thrown  down,  Tery  similar  to  the  former,  and  which 
dissolved  readily  in  alcohol,  but  much  less  so  in  water.    It  consisted  of : 

Carbon 38.87  .  .  .  12  =  72  .  .  .  88.91 

Hydrogen   ...     4.81  ...    9  ^    9  .  .  •    4.86 
Oxygen   56.32  ...  13  =104  .  .  .  56.28 

100.00  185  100.00 

Itiis  substance  may  be  regarded  as  a  hydrate,  C12  H9  OisnCis  Hr  Oxi+2  HO. 
According  to  tiiis  riew  there  existed  three  compounds,  which  contained  for  7  equivs. 
of  carbon  and  7  equirs.  of  hydrogen,  6.9,  and  II  equirs.  of  oxygen. 

3  (Cm  H,  0«)  +  HO. 
Cw  Hr  0» 
CnHr0ii-f2H0. 

If  the  composition  of  hydrate  of  cincho-tannic  acid  be  expressed  by  the  formula 
Cu  S^  Of,  and  the  formula  of  that  product  of  oxidation  containing  the  least  pro- 
portion c^  ozygensssCu  Hr  O9,  be  deducted  from  this,  the  formula  of  the  anhydrous 
xoimic  add  Cz  H  Oi  is  left.  If,  therefore,  two  equiys.  of  oxygen  are  added  to  the 
eqnir.  of  dndio-tannlc  acid,  the  latter  forms  1  equir.  water,  2  equiTS.  carbonic  add, 
and  1  eqmr.  oxygen  in  the  abore-described  substance,  C12  Hr  Of,  which  by  fivtlier 
aAditicm  of  oxygen  may  form  Cm  H7  On.  The  generation  oif  caibonio  add  simnl* 
taneonsly  with  red  dndiomc  has  been  aheady  proved  by  BeReUus. 

Red  Cmdume^  or  Cinchtma  JRcof.— Powdered  cinchona  bark^  deprived  by  boiling 
of  an  snbstanees  sduUe  in  water,  was  exhausted  by  diluted  ammonia ;  and  the 
intensdy  reddish-brown  liquid  let  fUl,  when  treated  with  an  excess  of  muxtetio  add, 
kinovic  add  and  red  cinchonic  in  the  shape  of  vohiminons  leddish-brown  flakM. 
Time  were  collected  on  a  filter,  washed  with  water,  and  boiled  with  diluted  milk  of 
lime  ;  the  red  dnchonic  forms  thus  with  the  lime  a  combination,  insoiuble  in  water, 
whilst  the  kinovate  of  Hme  is  dissolved  by  water.  The  compound  of  red  cindMoic 
with  lime  washed  with  water  was  heated  with  diluted  mnriatic  add,  placed  upona 
filter,  and  washed  with  water,  till  the  filtered  liquid  was  no  longer  douoed  brnitnite 
of  nlver.  The  red  dnchonic,  whidi  had  thus  been  freed  from  nme,  was  re-<DSSolv«d 
in  diluted  ammonia  and  predpitated  by  muiia^  add,  perfectly  exhausted  with 
water,  dissolved  in  spirit  of  wine,  and  the  liquid  filtered  from  the  flakes^  walk 
evaporated  in  the  water-bath  to  dryness.  The  red  cinchonic  thus  obtained  formed  a 
choeolate-bfown  mass,  nearly  insoluble  in  water,  which  dissdved  with  greatest 
fsd^m  alcohol,  ether,  and  alkalies,  with  an  iirtenKiy  red  ooioiir.  BiiedstSlS^F., 
the  anaiytiealtesiilt  was:—' 

CMbott    .     .     .    58163  12=72  58.38 

hydrogen    .    .      5.36  7=  7  5.19 

(^gen  .    .    .    41.01  7=56  41.48 
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'  The  cincho-t&nnic  add  (Cm  Ha  Ot)  must  absdrb  3  eq.  of  oxygen  in  order  to  bo  able 
to  form  1  eq.  of  this  red  dnchonic,  2  eq.  carbonic  add,  and  1  eq.  of  water.  When  a 
solntion  of  cincho-tannic  acid,  mixed  with  a  few  drops  of  liquid  ammonia,  is  brought 
in  contact  with  atmospheric  air  in  a  glass-tube,  the  Tolume  of  the  air  is  rapidly 
lessened  by  the  absorption  of  oxygen.  When  the  absorption  has  ceased,  carbonic 
acid  gas  is  developed  upon  the  application  of  a  few  drops  of  sulphuric  add,  which, 
with  regard  to  the  volume,  amounts  to  much  less  than  the  quantity  of  the  absorbed 
0X3'gen ;  at  the  same  time  flakes  of  a  reddish-brown  substance,  enclosing  red  dn- 
chonic, separate  from  the  liquid.  The  tendency  of  the  tannic  add,  when  combined 
with  a  base,  to  absorb  oxygen,  is  the  reason  why  so  small  a  proportion  of  cincho-tannic 
add  is  contained  in  bark,  whilst  that  of  the  red  dnchonic  is  much  larger;  and  even  of 
this  small  quantity  a  large  portion  is  lost  by  its  being  changcHd  into  red  dnchmdc 
during  tlie  preparation,  which  requires  a  number  of  operations  in  order  to  remove  all 
other  substances.  All  these  experiments  were  performed  in  the  laboratory  of  Prof. 
Boehleder. — Central  Blatt,  1852,  No.  xiii.,  p.  194. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  GENUINE  QUINA-TREE  OF  LOXA. 
(^Cinchona  qfficinaiis,  now  called  Condaminea), 

BT  J.  J.  CALDA8. 

The  genuine  quina  of  Loxa  is  a  tree  of  from  ten  to  sixteen  Spanish  ells  (five  to 
dght  fathoms)  high.  The  trunk  is  seldom  single,  two  or  three  or  more  commonly 
growing  from  the  same  root.  In  the  hrt^t  case  the  trunk  is  quite  perpendicular,  in 
the  latter  case  it  is  somewhat  inclined  horizontally,  circular,  about  one-half  ell  in 
diameter,  and  the  accessory  trunks  from  four  to  eight  inches  in  diameter. 

The  upper  surface  of  the  bark  is  very  variable.  Acirording  to  age,  temperature, 
and  locality,  it  varies  from  a  Uyht  brownish  colour  to  black.  If  the  trunk  and  the 
branches  are  much  exposed  to  the  sun  and  wind,  the  bark  becomes  black,  and  if  the 
tree  is  dosely  surrounded  by  other  trees,  it  assumes  a  brownish  colour,  which  varies 
to  a  light  yellowish  grey.  A  large  quantity  of  lidiens  grow  on  the  whole  of  the 
•urface.  On  the  epidermis,  whatever  its  colour  may  be,  annular  impressions  or  fur- 
rows are  alwavs  perceptible,  although  sometimes  but  slightly  impressed.  They  are 
the  traces  of  the  places  where  the  stipules  were  situated.  Immediately  beneath  each 
ring  are  two  almost  circular  cicatrices,  formed  by  the  petiole  after  the  fall  of  the 
leaves.  Between  the  rings  many  other  transverse  furrows  and  cracks,  varying  in 
length,  depth,  and  distance  from  each  other,  are  perceived  mostly  pu^el  to  the 
rings,  but  never  extending  entirely  round  the  trunk.  All  these  characteristics  of  the 
surface  are  also  found  on  other  spedes  of  Cinchona^  and  are,  therefore,  insufficient  by 
themsdves  to  distinguish  any  species.  On  the  inner  smooth  surface,  which  is 
formed  of  fine,  parallel,  longitudinal  fibres,  we  perodve  numerous  whitish  spots, 
Bome  of  which  are  shining,  but  most  of  them  dull.  The  colour  of  this  surface  is 
similar  to  that  of  dry  cinnamon,  passing  rather  into  yellow  when  the  bark  is  fresh. 
The  edges  of  the  fractured  surface  of  the  bark  are  sharp,  like  glass,  and  only  here 
and  there  a  small  point  is  perceptible  on  the  inner  edge.  Under  a  magnifier  the 
epidermis  appears  attached  [gebunden]^  blackish,  and  shining ;  tibe  subjacent  paren- 
chyma, which  forms  a  concentric  ring,  is  thicker  than  the  epidermis,  sometimes 
blackish,  sometimes  brownish-yellow  with  many  shining  spots.  Next  follow  tlic 
layers  formed  of  parallel  fibres,  between  which  we  observe  shining  pdnts,  which 
proceed  from  the  gummy  resinous  juice  difll\ised  through  the  entire  bark. 

The  branches  are  at  the  lower  part  terete,  towards  the  extremities  quadrangular, 
compressed,  with  two  longitudinal  furrows  opposite  the  insertion  of  the  leaves, 
covered  with  a  white  very  short  tomentum,  standing  crosswise,  perpendicular,  rarely 
horizontal.  They  divide  into  others,  which  are  arranged  in  like  manner,  with  a 
reddish  bark. 

The  crown  of  the  tree  is  oval  and  very  leafy.  The  leaves  are  opposite,  between 
oblong  and  lanceolate,  quite  entire,  the  drcumferenoe  undulating,  anteriorly  some- 
what contracted,  and  terminating  in  an  obtuse  point ;  flat,  shining  on  botii  surfaces, 
beautifully  green  on  the  upper  surface,  somewhat  piUe  on  the  under  one  ;  the  nerve 
and  veins  rose-coloured,  ^e  leaves  at  the  ends  of  the  branches  four  to  eight  inches 
long,  two  to  four  broad.  When  young  and  delicate  they  are  covered  on  the  under 
surface  with  a  short  ddicate  down ;  when  full  grown  they  are  of  a  bright  red  cdour. 
The  petiole  is  terete,  above  somewhat  flattened,  reddish,  shining,  one  to  two  inches 
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long,  at  the  bottom  sUghtly  thickened  and  running  dovm  in  t!ie  form  of  two  diftinct 
crests,  by  which  two  opposite  farrows  are  formed  which  extend  to  the  next  leases 
below.  In  the  axils  of  the  veins  with  the  nerves  the  leaves  have,  on  their  under 
sorface,  a  gland  or  poms,  covered  with  a  very  short  tomentum,  similar  to  that 
of  the  cofibe-leaf,  or  of  Cedreia  odortUa.  On  the  upper  surface  of  the  leaves  we 
observe,  at  the  spot  where  the  glands  are,  small  convexities.  The  stipules  ai^  op- 
posite, between  the  leaves,  ovate  with  a  point,  externally  tomentose,  internal^ 
smooth,  shining,  deciduous,  pale  green  when  young,  at  the  margin  rolled  backwards 
and  reddish  ;  when  full  grown  half-an-inch  long,  4' — 5'  broad,  towards  the  top 
fixed  to  the  leaf-stalk  and  forming  the  ring  on  the  branch  described  above.  They 
are  covered  with  a  viscid  and  resinous  juice.  At  the  inner  part  of  the  base  we  per- 
ceive many  small  knobs  which  resemble  the  warts  on  the  tongue  and  tlie  palate  of 
many  quadrupeds.  The  stipules  cover  the  leaves  completely  before  their  develop- 
ment, and  supply  thus  the  scales  of  a  scaly  bud.  They  always  protect  the  two 
upper  leaves,  being  regularly  inserted  higher  than  the  leaf-stalk. 

The  inflorescence  consists  of  single  and  terminal  racemes.    The  manner  in  which 
this  Cinchona  flowers  has  been  differently  described  by  various  authors,  and  deserves, 
therefore,  more  strict  attention.   The  peduncle  terminates  the  branches.    It  is  firstly 
divided  into  three,  the  middle  and  stronger  proceeds  straight,  and  forming  the  axis 
of  the  whole  inflorescence.    The  lateral  branches  are  smaller,  obliquely  erect,  and 
repeatedly  tripartite,  till  they  branch  off  into  the  snuiUest,  which  support  the  flowers. 
The  axis  ramifies  in  a  similar  manner.    The  pedicels  stand  always  crossways  on 
their  common  pedunculus.    From  these  circumstances  I  consider  that  the  term 
Corymb  Is  not  applicable,  and  that  Willdenow's  description  implies  the  true  idea  of 
this  inflorescence  ;  Pamieuia  temunattM  patens  trichotoma.    The  peduncle  and  pedicels 
are  quadrangular,  with  obtuse  angles,  compressed  with  two  furrows,  radish  and 
covered  with  a  very  short  whitish  tomentum.    The  floral  leaves,  which  are  on  the 
first,  second,  third,  and  also  on  the  fourth  division  of  the  chief  peduncle,  agree  in 
consistence,  form,  and  tomentum,  with  the  other  leaves  ;  they  are  opposite  stalked, 
and  above  become  gradually  smaller.    On  all  the  other  divisions  and  subdivisions  of 
the  Inflorescence  are  acute  bracts,  which  are  opposite,  half  embrace  their  axis,  are 
tomentose,  internally  shining,  becoming  smaller  upwards,  persistent  till  the  fhiit  is 
perfect  and  then  falling  off,  when  the  latter  dehisces  and  disseminates  the  seed. 
One^  sometimes  two,  deciduous,  subulate,  scaly,  bracUets,  very  short,  and  of  the  same 
consistence  as  the  bract?,  are  at  the  base  of  each  flower.   The  monosepalous,  superior, 
campanulate,  very  small,  tomentose  calyx  is  divided  into  five  acute  straight  teeth. 
The  corolla  is  monopetalous  and  salver-shaped;  the  tube  cylindrical,  a  little  con- 
stricted towards  the  top,  imperceptibly  curved,  with  five  longitudinal  furrows,  cor- 
responding to  the  sinuses  between  the  segments  of  the  limb,  much  larger  than  the 
calyx,  externally  deep  rose-coloured,  with  a  short  white  tomentum,  internally  of  a 
beautiful  rose  colour  and  without  hairs  :  the  limb  flat,  extended,  with  five  oblong 
lanceolate  segments,  much  shorter  than  the  tube  :  the  segments  of  the  same  colour 
as  the  tube,  and  covered  with  tomentum  on  the  outer  side  ;  internally  of  the  same 
colour  as  the  inside  of  the  tube,  and  not  tomentose,  but  at  the  margin  woolly,  ciliated. 
The  apex  of  the  segment  more  tomentose  than  the  rest  of  the  margin.    The  colour 
of  this  tomentum  is  white.    The  filaments  are  five,  and  subulate ;  inserted  below  the 
middle  of  the  tube.     From  thence  they  extend  to  the  bottom  of  the  coroUa,  corre- 
sponding to  the  furrows  of  the  tube  and  to  the  sinuses  between  the  segments.    They 
are  shorter  than  the  tube.    The  anthers  are  linear,  straight,  somewhat  divided  at 
the  bottom,  hardly  projecting  with  their  points  above  the  throat,  two-celled,  with 
yellow  pollen,  attached  to  the  filament  a  short  distance  from  the  base.    The  pistil 
beneath  the  calyx,  short  tomentose,  with  an  obovate  ovary.    The  style  is  filiform  ; 
the  two  linear  obtuse  stigmata  approaching  one  another.    The  fruit  is  an  oblong 
capsule  crowned  by  the  calyx,  compressed  with  two  longitudinal  furrows,  two  valves, 
and  two  cells.    The  dissepiment  is  formed  by  the  union  of  the  inner  margins  of  the 
valves,  by  which  the  fruit  becomes,  as  it  were,  divisable  into  two  capsules.   It  dehisces 
longitudinally,  and  at  the  separation  of  the  margins  of  the  valves  the  seed  and  the 
aeminal  receptacle  are  expelled.    The  valves  consist  of  two  coats  ;  the  external  one 
is  of  the  consistency  of  the  delicate  bark  of  the  smallest  branches,  and  is  marked  on 
its  convex  surface  with  five  longitudinal  lines.    The  internal  membrane  is  parch- 
ment-like (cartilaginous),  strong  and  almost  ligneous  ;  its  internal  surface  is  smooth. 
The  seeds  are  numerous,  imbricated  upwards,  so  that  the  lower  ends  are  covered 
and  the  upper  ones  oncoveied;  they  are  small,  elliptic,  compressed,  surrounded  by 
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ft  membranoos,  transparent,  oblong  wing,  whiefa  is  frequently  incised  towards  the 
lower  end.  Seminal  reoeptade  between  oblong  and  linear,  inserted  ^^lere  tbo  mar- 
ges of  the  Talves  unite  and  form  the  dissepiment.  It  is  dotted  tfarooghoiit  its 
whole  length,  and  these  dots  are  the  dcatrioes  left  behind  by  the  seeds. 

The  following  are  the  dimensions  in  Paris  feet  in  dedmal  parts  :— Th«  tree  6—7 
toises  hig^;  the  trunk  1—2  feet  in  diameter;  the  leaf  3'/ 6''' long,  r^  6''' broad  ^ 
the  leaf-stalk  8'"— Ky"  long,  1"'— If  "thick  ;  calyx  0.6"'  high,  0.7'''  broad  ;  tube 
of  the  corolla 4.7'" long,  0.9"  broad  ;  the  margin  of  corolla  (a  Lacinia)  1.4'" long  ; 
stamina  4.9'''  long ;  the  filament  in  its  firee  part,  2.3"'  long  ;  the  same,  as  &r  as  it  is 
fixed  to  the  corolla,  1.0" ;  anther  1.6'"  long ;  pistil  5.9"' long ;  stigma  1.1'" long  ; 
eapsnle  6.7'"  long,  2.8'"  broad ;  seminal  receptacle  4.2'"  long ;  seed  (I  e.  its  centre 
withont  the  wing)  0.8'"  long,  0.6'"  broad  ;  wing  1.5'"  long,  0.8"'  broad. 

This  species  of  cinchona  is  the  most  valuable  of  all  wMch  have  been  hitherto  di»- 
covered  in  the  Andes.  It  is  the  most  effective  and  most  sought  after.  It  grows 
wild  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  town  of  Loxa,  in  an  extent  of  275  Spanish  square 
miles,  and  in  no  other  parts  not  cmlj  of  the  province  of  Quito  but  of  all  America.  It  is 
met  with  neither  at  all  elevations  nor  in  all  temperatures  of  the  Andes.  It  is  found 
only  at  a  barometrical  pressure  of  between  22—23",  and  at  a  temperature  of 
between  14^  to  18°  B.,  in  a  zone  having  1321  Varas  east  latitude,  and  at  an  elevation 
of  from  1898  V.  east  to  3220  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  It  is  found  between  3^  42' 
and4*'  40'  southern  lat.  Its  eastern  terminus  lies  in  6^  35'  westward  of  Quito,  and 
the  western  terminus  in  1°  45'  from  the  same  meridian.  The  natives  call  it 
catcarUlaJma  amariBa,  and  never  quina.  It  flowers  very  probably  twice,  in  July 
and  August,  and  in  December  and  January.  The  leaves  faU  successively,  as  is  tlie 
case  with  most  equinoctial  plants.  Hj  the  epithet  amarSIa  jina  it  is  distinguished 
from  Colorado  ftna,  which  diffi»rs  from  the  typical  principal  form  by  the  colour  of  the 
fresh  bark,  which  is  reddish,  whereas  the  other,  as  has  been  stated  above,  is  yellow. 
This  quality,  however,  does  not  appear  to  be  x>ermanent,  for  when  the  amarilla  is 
dried  it  assumes  the  colour  of  the  other  sort,  so  that  the  most  exp^ienced  person  Is 
unable  to  distinguish  one  from  the  other.  There  are,  however,  a  few  other  dis- 
tinguishing characters.  The  leaves  of  colorada  fina  are  thicker  and  more  obtuse; 
^e  corolla  is  of  a  more  beautiful  rose-red,  and  slightly  larger.  The  capsule  is  a 
little  thicker;  the  glands  in  the  axils  of  the  nerves  are  conunon  to  both  species. — 
[JFVwM  Dr.  Von  MartMs  German  ryenian  of  J, ./.  de  CaUat's  Sparnhh  mamucriptf 
written  1805—9,  and  published  ett  JRegendhergon  the  7th  Jvbft  1846,  in  No.  25oftke 
Fhra.2 


ON  THE  CAMFHOB-TREE  OF  SUICATBA. 

BT  DB.  W.  H.  DE  VBISSB, 

Professor  of  Botany  at  the  Boyal  Universifor  of  Leyden. 

Fob  many  years  past  a  distinction  has  been  made  between  the  Camphor-tree  of 
Sumatra  and  Borneo,  and  that  of  Japan  and  China.  The  Japan  or  Chinese 
Camphor-tree  is  Laurue  Camphara^  L.,  bdonging  to  the  Laurds.  It  is  a  large  and 
sometimes  very  thick  tree,  and  may  be  recognized  at  first  sight  by  its  sinning  triple- 
nerved  leaves.  The  camphor  is  partly  obtained  from  this  tree  by  incisions  in  the 
trunk,  the  juice  that  streams  out  of  it  being  gathered  in  bowls.  This  method 
produces  the  purest  camphor.  Another  kind  is  obtained  by  decoction  and  distillation 
of  the  wood  in  an  iron  pot,  furnished  with  a  cover,  or  covered  with  another  oblong 
iron  pot,  filled  with  straw  or  reeds.  The  camphor  is  sublimated  by  an  elevated 
temperature,  adheres  to  the  straw,  and  is  exported  to  Europe  in  slices.  Formerly 
the  camphor  was  only  refined  in  Holland ;  the  process  is  now  known  elsewhere  also. 
This  is  the  camphor  commonly  sold  in  Europe,  and  is  generally  of  a  low  price. 
Several  other  plants,  chiefly  of  the  Order  Labiat€e^Mextha,  SalviOy  jfc. —contain 
camphor,  but  in  a  small  quantity.  The  camphor  of  Sumatra  and  Borneo,  as  well 
as  the  tree  producing  it,  was  always  supposed  to  difSbr  fh)m  that  of  Japan  and  China. 
At  a  remote  period  it  was  thought  to  be  more  precious  and  more  medicinal  than 
that  of  Japan,  and  at  the  present  day  the  camphor  of  Sumatra  is  sold  at  a  very  high 

grice,  particularly  to  the  Chinese  ;  that  of  Japan  and  China,  on  the  contrary,  may 
e^trchased  at  a  low  price. 

The  most  varying  accounts  of  the  history  of  the  Camphor^tree  of  Sumatra  are 
given  both  by  earlier  and  mora  recent  anthon.    Some  of  theee  notices  may  be 
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oonridered  as  entire] j  eontniy  to  the  tmth,  others  are  inaccurate^  and  retj  fhm  toe 
exact.    The  examination  oi  them  all  would  occupy  too  much  time. 

The  Gaoiphor-tcees  of  Sumatra  and  Borneo  were  mentioned  iu  the  latter  part  of 
the  sixteenth  century.  The  first  mention  of  it  occurs  in  the  **  EerHe  Scheepvaart  dtr 
HoBandsehe  natie  naar  Oost-IndiS,  1595 — 7,"  to  be  found  in  '*  Begin  en  Voortgangh  van 
de  Vereenigde  yederkudaeke 'Geoctroijterde  O.  I.  CompeLgnie;  gedrukt  in  den  J€ure 
1646."  • 

What  IS  told  us  of  this  tree  bj  Yalentyn,  in  the  jear  1680,  is  in  many  respects 
remarkable,  and  proves  at  the  same  time  how  mudh  the  tree  was  already  considered 
worthy  of  attention.  lUQch.  Bernh.  Valentyn  gives  the  following  statement  on  this 
subject,  which  was  in  1680  communicated  to  him  by  Arent  Sylyius  : — 

''The  Camphor-tree  is  found  in  several  forests.  Without  any  culture  or  human 
aid,  it  grows  luxuriantly  Uke  other  forest-trees,  and  elevates  its  lofty,  heavy, 
nabranched,  and  straight  trunk,  and  forms  a  crown  of  moderate  extension,  but  which 
may  be  called  small  in  proportion  to  the  truiUc,  and  which  is  ftimished  with  few  and 
not  heavy  branches. 

^  The  leaves  are  oblong  ovate,  with  a  strong  lengthened  point  ('  Aploe  prolixe 
extenso  ')•  In  a  dry  state  they  are  of  a  dark  green  colour.  They  are  hard,  tough, 
and  smeu  like  camphor.  This  is  said  of  the  tree  of  Baros,  for  in  that  of  Java  (that 
is,  of  Japan)  the  leaves  are  differently  formed  and  much  larger  than  those  of  the  tree 
first  mentioned,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  seventh  plate  of  Valentyn. 

**  The  bark  is  fine  and  reddish  ;  when  the  tree  becomes  old  and  thick,  it  falls  off 
in  large  pieces :  by  this  property  the  tree  may  be  partly  distinguished  from  others. 
Boots  several  f^t  in  length  are  also  often  to  be  seen  above  the  ground. 

^  The  fruit,  which  is  obtained  with  difficulty  in  consequence  of  the  height  of  the 
tree,  resembles  more  a  flower  than  a  fhiit,  as  it  has  more  or  less  oblong  and  thick 
variously-coloured  leaves,  which  are  generally  red,  violet,  yellow,  or  greenish,  and 
enclose  the  fruit  like  a  hazel-nut.  The  fhiit  has  a  hard  shell ;  the  envdoping  leaves 
are  elevated  above  it,  and  are  not  pointed,  but  have  red  tips,  spread  out  above  like 
the  petals  of  a  tulip.  The  fruit,  wliich,  like  the  leaves,  has  a  taste  of  camphor,  is 
not  only  useful  for  medicinal  purposes,  but  may  be  employed  as  food,  and,  like  many 
other  fruits,  makes  a  good  confection.  The  fruit  is  not  easily  obtained,  as  it  is 
dangerous  to  penetrate  the  woods. 

**  When  the  tree  has  attained  some  size,  the  resin  does  not  stream  out  like  benzoin ; 
but  near  the  pith,  or  heart,  are  natural  fissures,  in  which  the  juice  accumulates, 
which,  graduaUy  coagulating,  sticks  to  the  wood  in  the  form  of  small  pieces  of 
camphor. 

*'If  those  who  have  the  care  of  the  Camphor-trees  perceive  that  in  some  of  the 
trees  there  is  camphor  (which  they  pretend  to  discover  by  vocdq  signs  known  to 
them),  they  order  the  trees  to  be  cut  down,  strip  them  of  their  leaves  and  bark,  and 
cut  away  the  outer  wood  to  the  marrow  or  heart,  in  which  are  the  apertures  or 
fissures ;  they  cut  that  wood  into  small  pieces,  and  therein  the  camphor  is  found, 
beantiAilly  brilliant.  They  have  a  method  of  scraping  it  from  the  wood  with  small 
instruments  ;  and  after  purifying  the  scraped-off  camphor  (camphora  abroad)  they 
seldom  obtain  more  than  from  two  to  three  pounds.  Of  that,  one-twentieth  is 
generally  paid  as  a  tribute  ;  the  rest  remiuns  in  their  possession. 

*'  Camphor-oil,  the  peculiar  juice  of  the  tree,  exudes  from  its  fissures  and  cavities, 
and  is  carefully  collected.  The  oU  is  so  fine,  that  a  paper  penetrated  by  it  and  held 
near  a  flame,  catches  fiLre  immediately  and  burns  tiU  all  the  oil  is  consumed. — 
Oct.  2,  1680."  • 

We  must  not  omit  to  mention  that  Valentyn  f  has  given  a  drawing  of  the  leaves  of 
a  Camphor-tree  of  Baros,  which  agrees  very  well  with  the  objects  before  us,  so  that 
we  do  not  doubt  that  Arent  Sylvius,  from  whose  accounts  this  chapter  is  written 
by  Valentyn,  really  knew  the  tree,  and  in  what  respects  it  differs  from  that  of 
Japan. 

I  would  recommend  further  the  notices  given  of  this  tree  by  Breyne,^  Grimm,$ 


•  Valentmi,  India  LUerata,  sen  dimrtaiiones  <^ts<ottw  de  plonlM,  Ac,  p.  488.    Fimneof. 
1716,  foL 

Mich.  Bern.  Valentini,  HitL  SimpL  Re/armata,  lib.  ii.,  sscL  iv.,  p.  260. 

Prodr./asc,  PL  rar^  1680. 

OU  de  Arb.  Campharte,  in  AfitceU.  Cur,  sive  Epkem.  Nat.  Cwrios^  1688,  p  871,  tab.  c  £  88. 
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Bamphius,*  Charles  Miller,f  Adoli^h  EacheUkrooD^  Radermadier,)  Houttajn,! 
QflBrtner,^  Colebrooke,**  Roxburgh,  tf  and  William  Jack.Xt 

I  will  here  repeat  the  diagnostic  description  giren  of  this  tree  elsewhere,  founded 
upon  specimens  from  Sumatra,  collected  by  Dr.  Junghnhn. 

DaTOBAL^MOPS,  Gartn^  QMr^  Jack, 

Cabfx  infems,  monophyllnff,  cupnlatus,  limbo  demum  5-alato,  alls  patentibns.  Corolla 
infera,  5-partita  (Tel  S-petala,  petalis  basi  junctis),  laciniis  ovato-lanccolatis. 
Stamina  hypogyna,  plurima,  monodelpha,  annulo  in  basi  corolls  inserta  ;  anthens 
subsessiles,  bUoculares,  elongate,  Unearcs,  loculis  membranaceis,  mucronatis. 
Ovarium  sapemm,  ovatum,  stylo  post  anthesin  ssepe  persistente  acuminatum, 
triloculare,  loculis  biovulatis.  Styhs  filiformis,  staminibus  rix  longior.  Stigma 
Tix  distinctum  (nee  capitatum).  Capaula  unilocularis,  trivaWis,  monosperma, 
calyd  aucto  partim  insidens, partim  ejus,  laciniis  auctis  alsforroibus  cincta.  Seminig 
embryo  exalbuminosus,  inrersus,  cotyledonibus  insequalibus  camosis  chrysaloideo- 
contortuplicatis. —  Arbores  excdam  Sumatram  iniuiam  habitantes,  foliis  altamis 
coriaceis;  stipulis  eaduci*;  florlbus  paniculatls,  terminalibus  ei  axiilaribus, 

Dryobalanops  Camphoroy  Colebr.;  foliis  ovatis  obtuse  acuminatis  basi  acutis  supeme 
nitidis  dorso  opacis  parallele  yenosis  carinatis. 

Hab.  Region.  0-1000';  prope  Tapanuli  et  Huraba. 

STNOKTMA. 

De  arbore  Camphora  litera  Wilhelmi  ten  Rhyne  ad  Jacob  Breynium:  Prodr.  ej 
fSuc  rar.  plant.  Gedani,  1683. 

Arbor  Camphora,  Grimm,  Obsenr.  in  Miscell.  Cur.  sire  Ephem.  Nat  Curios.  1683, 
p.  371,  cum  tab.  fig.  33  (mala). 

Arbor  Camphori/eraj  Valentini,  Ind.  lit.  p.  488,  1716,exauctoritate  Arent  SylriL 

Arbor  Camphorifera,  Mich.  Bernh.  Valentini  Hist.  Simpl.  Reformata,  lib.  ii.,  sect, 
yi.,  p.  250.  Rumphii  Herb.  Amb.  Auct.  cap.  Ixxxii.,  p.  67.  1755.  Ch.  Miller,  in 
Phil.  Trans.  yoI.  Ixviii,  p.  1,  pp.  161,  170,  188. 

Lawrcu  foliis  ooalibus  acuminatis  lineaUs,  floribus  magnis  tulipaceis,  Houttuyn,  Nat. 
Hist,  il,  2,  pp.  318,  319;  Verh.  HoU.  Maatsch.  van  Wet  xxi.  272. 

Dryobalanops  aromatica,  Qaertn.?  Suppl.  Carpol.  vol.  ill  49. 

Dryobalanops  Camphora,  Colebr.,  Asiatic  Researches,  vol.  xii.,  p.  537,  1818. 

Dryobalanops  Camphora,  Colebr.,  in  Jack's  Descr.  of  Malayan  Plants,  Hook.  Comp. 
Tol.  i.,  p.  253.     1835. 

Shorea  Camphori/era,  Roxb.?  PI.  Ind.  vol.  ii.,  p.  617.     1832. 

Pteryaium  teres,  Correa  ?  Ann.  du  Mus.  vol.  x.,  p.  159,  t  8,  f.  1. 

Drydalanops  Ccunpkora,  Colebr.  in  Hayne*s  Arzn.  Gew.  xii.,  17. 

Dryobalanops  Camphora^  Colebr.,  Korthals,  Verh.  over  de  Kat  Gesch.  der  Oost- 
Ind.  Bezitt.  (ICruidk.)  p.  45. 

ADUKBEATID. 

Arbor  100';  trunco  valido,  stricto,  colunmsformi,  60'-70'  alto,  11'  crasso,  ad  basin 
expansionibus  laminaribus  radiantibus  instructo;  cortice  exteriore  ibidem  fisso,  scabro, 
strato  resinoso,  splendente,  partim  albo  partim  flavesccnte,  sspe  crasso,  pelucidoque 
irstructo;  sursum  fusco,  demum  in  ramis  ramulisque  e  griseo-fuscescente  obtecto. 
Lignum  ipsum  fuscum. 

Folia  altema  (nee  opposita),  petiolata;  pctiolis  dorso  rotundatis,  supeme  sulcatis, 
lepe  curvatis  vel  inflcxis  et  ramis  accumbentibus,  0,01-0,02  longis,  immo  longioribus; 


*  Herb,  Amb.  Auct.,  cap.  IxzxiL,  p.  67.    1755. 

t  Eztmcts  from  several  Letters  from  Mr.  Cluurles  Miller,  giving  some  acconat  of  the  interior 
parts  of  Sumatra.— PAi7.  TVoim.,  vol.  Ixviii.,  p.  161,  170.    1778. 

t  Beschr.  van  Sumatra,  insonderheid  van  desselfs  KoopkandeL     Door  Ad,  EscheUkrocn. 
p.5l— 63.    1788. 

§  Verhand.  van  het  Baiaviaas(A  Genootsckap,  vol.  iiL,  p.  27.    1785. ;  vii.  Baiavia.    1814. 

I  Verh,  der  HolL  Maateeh.  van  Wetensch,,  pL  viii.    1784. 

f  Si^pL  CarpoL,  vol.  iiL,  p.  49. 

•^'^  AsuOie  Researches,  voL  zii,  p.  587.    1818. 
Fhr,  ImL,  vol.  il,  p.  617.    1832. 
HookBr's  Companion,  vol.  i.,  p.  253.    1885. 
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OTHtifl,  basi  acntis,  apioe  inbito  angastatis,  obtuse  acaminatis,  margine  integcrrimia, 
Teraus  apioem  aubundulatia,  utrinque  glabris,  cof  iaceis,  superne  niteDtibus,  medio 
aulcatia,  dorao  opacis  carinatis,  parallele  venosis,  demto  petiolo  0,06-0,07  longis,  et 
0,33  fere  lads. 

StqmUB  geminatse,  subulate,  caducas  (Ck>lebr.);  ovata?,  acute  (Kortb.);  in 
speeiminibus  Junghuhnianis  nulliB.    An  forsan  omnes  lapse? 

PedvMctdi  axUlares  et  terminales,  breves,  incrassati. 

Ca^  (junior  non  yisus)  adultus  auctus,  hemisphsericus,  campanulatus,  basi 
lignoaus,  admodum  crassus ;  interna  structura  magnum  referens  numerum  lacunamm 
aereamm,  in  quinque  excrescens  alas  foliaceas,  coriaceas,  rlgidas,  erectas,  patentea, 
reflezas,  ainn  ezdso  rotundato  ampio  a  se  inyicem  distinctas.  Alarum  forms  et 
diametri  .diyeraas  sunt  pro  diverso  evolntionis  stadio;  in  fructibus  immaturis  magia 
sunt  elongate,  et  rersus  medium  et  apicem  dilatata,  0,07  longas  et  fere  0,01  latsB 
(spec  Hontt.  et  Jungh.)  et  in  illo  stadio  quoque  erects;  in  maturis  (Colebr.)  contra 
magis  dilatate,  yere  spathulate,  reflexs.  Structura  alarum  est  parallde  nervosa  et 
inter  nervos,  reticulata.    Calyx  totus  terebintbinam  ledolet 

Corolta  (secundum  specimen  lectum  a  Millero  fll.  et  nobiscum  communicatum  ab 
HL  Kob.  Br.  ex  Mus.  Brit.  Lond.),  caduca,  monopetala,  6-partita,  lacinlis  ima  basi 
inter  se  coalitis  membranaoeis,  0,015  longis,  0,004  latis,  lancedatis. 

Siamitta  in  fundo  corolle  annulo  proprio  dentibus  triangularibus  acutis  erectia 
inatructo  inaidentia,  numerosa.  In  specim.  MilL  15  numeramus,  sed  plura  lapaa 
annt.  Filamenta  brevissima;  anthersB  biloculares,  introrss,  in  dano  unea  media 
(connectivo)  in  mucionem  ultra  loculos  elongata  notate;  loculi  membranacei,  tota 
longitudine  debiscentes,  marginibus  loculorum  involutis. 

Capgtda  glandem  quercinam  simulans,  supera,  ovata,  stylo  coronata,  lignosa,  fusca, 
exteme  striis  longitudinalibus  tenuibus  pnedita,  basi  cupula  rotundato-gibba  hemi- 
apherica  excepts,  eique  fiimiter  adherens,  unilocularis,  trivalvis,  valvis  equalibus 
crassis,  monosperma,  0,035  longa,  0,015  lata  (Colebr.),  0,03  longa,  0,015  lata  (Gertn. 
ai  eadem  eat  ejua  species  que  Colebrookii,  quod  incertum). 

Semen  solitarium,  magnum,  cavitati  capsule  respondens,  ovato-oblongum,  antice 
sulcatum,  integumento  fusco  ad  sulcum  intus  flexum,  et  cum  columna  centrali 
colliquesoens.  Columna  centralis  e  fundo  cupuie  calycine  oriunda,  ad  verticem 
adsoendens,  semen  in  ilia  directione  in  duos  dividens  lobos  dorso  connatos,  inde  aucta; 
lobis  longitudinalibus,  moUibus,  columna  brevioribus,  intra  cotyledonum  plicas  sese 
demergentibus;  duobus  migoribuB  lateralibus  ad  ventrem  recnrvis;  duobus  minoribus 
dorsalibus  citra  axem  productis  divergentibus  (Ghcrtn.). 

AUfvmen  nullum. 

Embnfo  constans  2  cotyledonibus,  carnosis,  imparibus.  Extemus  maximns^ 
aeininis  formam  oonstituentlbus ;  interior  multo  minor,  lateralis,  subcochleatus. 
Plumula  simplex,  conica,  dlphylla.  Ridicula  longa,  sursum  directa,  in  sulco  ooty- 
ledouis  extern!  oontento,  apice  conico  obtusiusculo  terminata,  ndscendens,  supera. 
( Juxta  spec.  Idarsdeni  Mus.  Brit.  Londinensis  et  descript.  Cel.  Gcrtn.) 

The  tree  here  described  belongs  to  the  Natural  Order  Dipterocarpea  (Bl.  LindL). 
All  the  trees  belonging  to  this  family  are  gigantic  and  of  a  majestic  appearance,  and 
are  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  beautifully  coloured  and  winged  fruits.  All  of  them 
contain  more  or  less  of  a  balsamic  resin.  Skorea  robiuta  produces  a  resinous  sub- 
stance, which  is  used  at  the  religious  solemnities  of  the  Indians.  Vateria  Indka 
yidds  a  resin  which  in  India  is  us^  as  copal,  and  is  known  in  Burope  as  anune-resin. 
l%e  Javanese  species  of  Dipterocarptu  are  all  resinous,  and  the  resin  is  said  to  be 
used  as  copaiva-balsaro. 

The  camphor-tree  is  one  of  the  loftiest  of  the  Indian  Archipelago.  In  its  dimen- 
sions it  surpasses  even  the  rasamala-tree  (Altmaia  excelaa)  of  Java.  It  is  the  giant 
among  the  trees  of  the  East  Indies.  Its  trunk  rises  vertically,  and  divides  into 
branches  only  at  the  top,  forming  a  somewhat  convex  crown.  A  person  looking 
over  ihd  tops  of  the  trees  fh)m  an  elevated  place,  for  instance,  from  the  mountains 
behind  Loemoet,  at  a  height  of  from  three  to  four  hundred  feet,  can  without  diflSculty 
count  the  full-grown  camphor  treea  that  are  scattered  in  the  forest ;  for,  while  the 
Ammaeea^  Acacias,  Fagram,  and  ilgs,  which  compose  the  chief  mass  of  trees  in  those 
forests,  are  eighty  to  a  hundred  feet  high,  the  camphor-tree,  with  its  gigantic  crown, 
is  seen  rising  fifty  or  even  a  hundred  feet  above  them,  as  the  steeples  of  churches 
appear  above  the  roofs  of  the  houses  in  a  town.  The  following  are  its  dhnensiona, 
compared  with  those  of  the  raaamala  {Uqwdambar  Aliinghiand)  : — 
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Thiokneu  of  the  trunk. 

Length  of  the 
trunk. 

DUuneter  of 
thecrovn. 

Beneath. 

Above. 

CamDhortree  

7-10  feet 
5-7 

5-8  feet 
3-5 

100-130  feet 
70-90 

50-70  feet 
40-50 

Near  the  groand  the  Oamphor-tree  gives  out  radiating  eztenaions  cf  the  trunk 
and  root,  such  as  aereral  travdiov  have  represented  in  tlrair  descriptiona.  At  the 
lower  part  of  the  tree  the  hark  is  rugged,  with  fissures,  and  often  oovered  with  a 
Ksinous  and  glittcEiog:,  sometunes  yeSowish  substance,  which  is  transparent,  and 
consists  either  of  camphor  or  of  camphor  jund  its  peculiar  resin.  Higher  up,  the 
hark  is  of  a  dark  grey  colour,  here  and  there  oorered  with  iiehens,  but  not  with 
Lkmn,  like  so  many  other  trees. 

The  position  of  the  leaves  is  alternate,  as  shown  in  the  drawing  of  Houttnyn. 
Ck>Iebrooke  describes  a  branch  wtthoot  fruits,  with  oppatiie  leaves.  Has  DryobeUamope 
Camfthora  sometinies  a  position  of  leaves  such  as  Oolebrooke  describes?  We  can 
scarcely  doubt  the  accuracy  of  his  descriptions— they  have  too  nmch  the  appear- 
aooe  of  truth  aixmt  them;  and  all  that  he  has  oommunicated  of  the  tree  and  of  the 
cnhstanoes  which  it  produces,  gives  us  the  conviction  that  Mr.  Golebrooke  must  have 
had  specimens  of  tlus  tree;  we  are  not,  however,  certain  of  the  correctness  of  his 
figure. 

The  leaves  seen  by  us  differ  finom  those  of  Miller's  ^lecimens,  which  we  saw  in 
1850  in  the  British  Museum  (whidi  are  mudi  larger),  and  from  those  of  Ck>lebrooke*8 
drawing  and  description;  the  largest  leaves  of  the  latter  b^ng  0,175  long  and  0,05 
broad.  But  this  difTerenoe  is  perhaps  eiplsined  by  ours  being  smaller,  beeauae  they 
are  on  fiower-bearing  hnuches.  They  most  resemble  the  description  given  by 
Honttuyn. 

Host  authors  speak  of  stipules  (Oolebr.,  Korth.).  We  have  not  seen  them,  and 
suppose  that  our  spedmens  have  iost  them;  we  must  therefore  refer  our  nm^en  to 
what  the  two  last-mentioned  botanists  have  written  on  the  sulgect. 

The  calyx  has  many  modifications  in  the  form  of  its  base  and  wings,  as  well  as 
in  the  direction  of  those  wings,  which  are  sometimes  nearer  to  each  other,  or  more 
modified  or  reflezed.  The  great  diversity  which  we  have  observed  in  our  apedmens 
persuades  us  that  liiere  is  no  reason  lor  accepting  more  species.  Colebiooke  has 
seen  and  drawn  objects  in  fuU  growth.  In  the  diftrent  states  of  development  in 
whioh  we  saw  this  calyx,  we  always  found  natural  cavities  in  its  tissue,  duefiy  in 
the  woody  part.    In  the  interior  it  is  resinous,  and  emits  a  smell  of  turpentine. 

We  have  not  spece  for  further  descriptions  of  the  crowo,  the  stamens,  and  the 
fruit.  The  albumen  seen  by  us  was  in  some  of  Marsden's  specimeos  in  the  British 
Museum,  preserved  there  in  spirits:  it  agrees  entirely  with  the  figure  and  description 
given  by  Gsrtoer.  In  the  specimens  at  our  disposal,  which  were  not  preserved  in 
spirits,  the  albumen  was  consumed*  For  these  specimens  we  are  much  indebted  to 
the  liberality  of  Mr.  Bobert  Brown.  Through  lack  of  young  specimens,  the  structure 
of  the  ovary  has  been  till  now  but  imperfectly  known.  The  reason  is,  that  naturalists 
have  not  had  the  opportunity  of  getting  specimens  at  the  time  of  the  devdopmeat 
of  the  flowers. 

Dryobalanope  OtMip&ora,  Coiebr.,  must  be  the  plant  mentioned  by  Grimm, 
Bhyne,  Valentyn,  and  Bumphius.  It  is  the  same  as  tliat  mentioned  by  Miller,  and 
which  M.  Radermacher  presented  to  Houttnyn.  It  belongs  undoubtedly,  to  the  same 
genus  as  Gartner  has  represented  as  DrytAakmops,  but  it  is  doubtful  what  he  moans 
by  his  D.  aromatioaj  which,  he  says  occurs  in  Ce)ion,  and  yields  the  best  cinnamon. 
Here  may  be  an  error.  The  uncertainty  is  incrused  by  his  not  giving  characters  of 
the  species ;  and  the  identity  with  the  species  of  Golebrooke  cannot  be  decided. 
There  seems  to  be  some  mistid^e  in  the  account  of  Gertner,  for  no  DryobdUmope  has 
ever  been  found  in  Ceylon,  and  it  is  imposaible  that  a  DryobtJanops  should  pnoduce 
cinnamon,  aad  that  even  the  best  in  Ceylon.  Perhaps  he  was  misled  by  inaccurate 
statements  on  the  labels  of  some  of  Sir  Joseph  bulk's  specimens.  Hitherto  our 
efforts  to  arrive  at  some  certainty  in  this  case  have  been  nnsuocessful.  If  it  be 
decided  that  the  plant  mentioned  by  Gsertner  is  the  same  as  that  of  Colebrooke, 
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liwii,  aoearding  to  the  opinloD  of  some  botanists,  there  would  be  a  Teason  for  adopting 
thfrname  D,  aromatica  of  Gartner,  instead  of  that  of  Colebrooke.  But,  first,  that 
reason  does  not  yet  exist ;  and  ire  think  that  ire  should  maintain  the  sjnstem 
establishod  among  botanists,  that  no  priority  can  be  given  in  science  to  a  name  of  a 
I^ant  unaccompanied  by  a  description.  It  is  possible  that  G«rtner  had  the  dncrip- 
tion  of  his  species  in  manuscript,  bat  he  did  not  publish  it.  Shana,  Boxb.,  and 
ASi^yuus,!  Oorr^  baine  been  described  later  than  G«itner*s  Dtyobmlanop*,  and  must 
tbsrafofe  be  represented  here  as  synonymous. 

GtograpkieiMl  Dutributim. — The  region  in  which  the  camphor-tree  is  found, 
extends,  m  latitude,  tnm  Ajer  Bangis  to  Singkel,  or  nearly  from  1®  10'  to  2^  20'  N. 
It  is  not  met  with  more  southward  than  Ajer  Bangis ;  whether  it  grows  further 
north  than  Singkel  is  unknown  (Jungh.)*  Within  these  parallels  it  extends  along 
file  south-western  side  of  Sumatra,  from  the  coast  to  a  considerable  distance  in  the 
interior,  and  is  ibnnd  on  the  nsountains  as  high  as  from  a  thousand  to  tw^re  hundrad 
feet.  As  those  mountain-chains  which  are  near  the  coast,  and  most  of  the  central 
▼alleys  of  the  mountains  which  extend  parallel  to  the  coast,  that  is,  in  a  direction 
fxera  S.W.  to  N.E.,  are  much  higher  than  1000  feet,  it  is  dear  that  this  tree  has  a 
▼ery  limited  region,  occupying  but  a  small  part  of  south-western  Sumatra:  it  is  also 
eoofined  to  the  outer  slope  of  the  momitains,  whence  it  descends  into  the  aUuTial 
pJains,  though  it  approaches  the  sea  only  in  those  parts  where  tiie  ground  is  not 
mrampy.  It  is  found  most  abundantly,  and  in  the  best  state,  on  the  outlying  hills  of 
the  moontain-diain  and  en  the  lower  slopes  of  the  mountains  themselves,  at  a  height 
of  from  three  to  five  hundred  feet;  and  here  the  camphor  is  collected  in  the  greatest 
^[uantfty. 

The  eamphor-tree  was  seen  by  Dr.  Junghnhn  on  the  promontory  of  Caracara,  near 
Telo;  on  the  alluvial  plain  of  Loemoet;  on  the  mountains  of  Hoeraba,  behind 
fiibogha;  andon  the  ridges  of  hills  in  the  south  of  Loemoet,  6c.  He  found  it  growing 
QB  weather-tieaten  granitic  and  trachytic  liills,  on  yellow -red  clayey  soil,  abundantly 
flmiished  with  oxide  of  iron,  and  also  on  a  rich  alluvial  soil  abounding  with  humus. 

CSmate  amd  Temperaimre  of  the  regum  of  the  Campkor-tree.'^On  the  coasts  tlie  mean 
anraal  temperature  is  but  80^^  (on  the  island  of  Java  82^),  and  nesriy  78^  Fahr.  at 
1000  tet,  the  most  elevated  limits  where  the  tree  is  still  found,  thus  much  lower 
than  in  Java. 

There  are  two  causes  particulariy,  that  bring  aiwut  this  depression  of  temperature : 
fint,  the  naxTowness  of  the  level  shore  of  l^e  coast,  immediatdy  at  the  foot  of  high 
nountaiBS;  secondly,  the  uninterrupted  dense  forests,  with  which  not  only  the 
noantaan-chain  itself  but  the  coast-plain  is  covered.  These  circumstances  produce 
B  greater  humidity,  and  at  the  same  time  a  greater  coolness  of  the  air,  at  an  inferior 
elevation  than  in  Java. 

At  the  eastern  foot  of  the  Sufloatra  mountain-chain  there  are  extensive  arid  and 
barreo  plains,  only  overgrown  with  aiang-alang  (e.  g.,  at  Pertibi).  Over  the  heated 
aoil  of  these  plains  the  ur  becomes  extraordinarily  rarified :  the  cooler  sea-air  rushes 
in,  coming  from  the  ocean  on  the  western  side  of  Sumatra,  where  the  sea  is  deep,  and 
where  no  land  exists  for  a  great  distance;  and  a  west  wind  arises,  which,  partly  kept 
hack  by  the  oUiqnely  situated  mountaiB-chains,  changes  into  a  north-western  one. 
This  iriod  carries  the  humidity  of  the  sea  Mwtacds  the  mountains,  by  the  summits  of 
'wiiieh  the  moisture  is  soon  condensed  and  changed  into  clouds,  lliese,  during  the 
whole  year,  at  intervals  almost  daily,  at  regular  hours,  but  chiefly  in  the  afternoon, 
shed  heavy  showen  over  the  land,  while  the  thunder  roars  in  the  mountains,  llie 
dampness  of  the  air  is  th«i  so  great,  that  mist  and  douds  are  for  many  days  seen 
hanging  immoveably  even  over  the  woods  of  the  lower  coast-lands.  Frequently, 
too,  the  wind  blows  by  reverberation,  in  an  opposite  direction,  like  a  huxricsne,  from 
the  mountains  to  the  coast. 

Thus  the  camphor-tree  grows  u&  a  very  changeable  and  generally  moist  climate, 
where  extreme  states  of  heat  and  coolness  by  storm  quickly  follow  each  other. 
About  eleven  in  the  morning,  in  the  serenest  weather,  thore  is  frequently  an  oppres- 
sive warmth,  while  at  noon  heavy  showers,  driven  on  by  a  north-west  wind,  and 
accompanied  by  thunder  and  lightning,  seem  to  cover  the  land. 

Surrounding  Vegetation. — One  consequence  of  the  unsettled  character  of  the 
dimate,  of  the  low  elevation  of  the  clouds,  and  of  the  cooler  temperature  in  general, 
is  the  occurrence  of  some  trees  and  plants  near  the  sea-coast,  whidi  in  Java  are  met 
-with  only  at  a  greater  height.  Thus  the  camphor-tree  grows  often  in  company,  not 
only  with  species  of  ocoeia,  amama^  mteAe&i,  imd  dtpkrocarpeit,  but  also  with  oaks; 
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and  it  is  found  with  marsh  eajurtittf,  with  the  Nipong  Palm  (Oneoaperma  Jih' 
mentoBum),  and  with  henzoin-trees.  Amidst  the  underwood  of  the  forest  are  seen 
species  of  mekutcma,  elettaria,  and  other  «r{tamiiic«,  with  Vitex  trifoUata  (which 
occurs  most  frequently ),  and  several  species  of  rulmg.  These  plants  are  seldom  found 
in  Java  below  3000  feet 

6igna  of  the  preKnce  of  Camphor  m  0ie  tree, — According  to  the  observations  of  Dr. 
Junghuhn,  the  joung  trees  do  not  contain  camphor.  The  inhabitants  of  the  Batta- 
lands  are  accustomed  to  cut  down  the  oldest  and  heaviest  ones,  although  the  age  of 
Ute  trees  is  not  known ;  and  in  reference  to  a  large  camphor-tree  which  he  saw  near 
Tapanuli,  the  Rajah  Ngabing  told  him,  that  his  ancestors,  as  far  back  as  the  history 
of  his  family  went,  had  known  it  of  the  same  size.  It  was  probably  at  least  two 
hundred  years  old. 

Camphor-oil  and  Cam;)Aor.^Camphor-oi],  that  is  to  say  liquid  camphor,  occurs  in 
all  the  trees,  even  in  young  ones,  and  exists  in  all  parts  of  the  tree,  but  roost  in  the 
younger  branches  and  leaves.  The  solid  camphor  is,  however,*  found  only  between 
Ihe  woody  fibres,  and,  therefore,  only  in  the  trunk.  The  natives  do  not  know 
beforehand  whether  a  trunk  contains  much  or  little  camphor.  If,  however,  there  is 
a  large  quantity  of  camphor  in  the  splinters  or  fibres  of  the  wood,  they  decide  that 
Ihe  fissures  of  the  inner  part  contain  a  great  abundance.  When  much  gluey,  half- 
solid  young  camphor  shows  itself  on  the  radiating  extensions,  or  in  the  fissures  at 
the  lower  part  of  the  tnmk,  they  come  to  the  same  conclusion.  However,  the 
results  are  frequently  fallacious,  and  they  often  uselessly  cut  down  trees  which 
produce  but  very  little. 

Colleciim  of  the  Camphor, — The  process  of  collecting  the  oil  and  camphor  from 
Dnoltalanops  eamphora,  was  witnessed  by  Dr.  Junghuhn,  near  Loemoet  (Tapanuli), 
in  Sumatra,  at  an  elevation  of  300  feet.  The  greatest  quantity  of  camphor,  in  a 
solid  as  well  as  in  a  young  and  liquid  state,  is  brought  from  a  height  of  1000  feet. 
The  solid  camphor  is  obtained  by  cutting  down  the  trees,  in  the  inner  part  of  which 
fissures  are  found  between  the  woody  fibres,  which  extend  longitudinally,  and  are 
filled  with  camphor.  The  young  trees  do  not  contain  that  substance,  while  the 
thickest  and  oldest,  that  are  most  filled  with  it,  rarely  contain  more  than  two  ounces. 
The  natives  who  are  occupied  in  collecting  the  precious  product,  go  in  a  number  of 
twenty  or  thirty  men  into  those  parts  of  the  woods  where  the  camphor-tree  is  most 
often  found,  lliey  commence  constructing  cottages,  intending  to  encamp  upon  the 
spot  for  some  months.  One-half  of  tiie  company  is  occupied  with  severing  the  trunk 
near  the  root,  and  not,  as  many  others  have  said,  at  from  fourteen  to  eighteen  feet 
above  the  ground.  The  others  are  engaged  in  gathering  the  camphor  from  the  trees 
which  have  been  cut  down.  From  the  extraordinary  thickness  of  the  trunks,  it  often 
happens  that  a  whole  day  is  employed  in  felling  a  single  tree. 

On  his  second  expedition  from  Loemoet  to  Pertibi,  in  the  year  1841,  Dr.  Junghuhn 
visited  the  bivouac  of  such  a  company  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Hoeraba,  and  by  this 
means  became  acquainted  with  the  method  by  which  the  natives  obtain  camphor  or 
camphor-oil  from  the  tree. 

The  oil  is  collected  in  the  following  manner:— 

1.  Incisions  are  made  through  the  outer  and  inner  bark,  at  the  lower  part  of  the 
trunk  dose  to  the  root,  chiefly  where  the  tree  produces  the  before-mentioned  woody 
radiations,  which  alternate  with  vertical  cavities,  which  are  also  observed  in  other 
trees  growing  between  the  tropics.  The  clear,  yellow,  balsamic,  oily  juice,  which  is 
discharged  very  slowly,  is  collected  in  a  half-cylinder  of  very  thin  bamboo,  cut 
longitudinally.  Accoiding  to  the  observation  of  Junghuhn,  who  witnessed  it,  half  a 
day  was  f  careely  sufficient  to  half-fill  a  small  tea-cup  with  this  liquid,  and  even  this 
small  quantity  was  mixed  with  fragments  of  bark  and  other  impurities.  The  col- 
lected juice  is  purified  by  pouring  it  through  a  kind  of  sieve,  made  from  the  fibrous 
tissue  of  the  sheathing  footstalk  of  a  palm-leaf  (Aiiu/oe). 

The  camphor  is  found  as  a  varnished,  gluey,  and  clammy  covering,  resembling 
turpentine,  or  in  a  solid  grainy  state,  in  the  fissures  of  the  bark,  and  in  the  laminary 
prominences.  The  surface  near  the  root  has  chiefly  a  white  covering,  which  is 
rarely  thicker  than  one  or  two  millimetres.  This  substance  is  highly  estimated  by 
the  Battas,  and  fetches  a  high  price. 

Colebrooke,  and  many  other  authors  who  have  written  on  this  subject,  have  said 
that  the  camphor  is  obtained  from  the  middle  of  the  trunk,  and  that  every  tree 
should  produce  a  quantity  of  eleven  pounds;  the  camphor  being  found  in  the  heart 
of  the  tree  in  such  a  quantity  as  to  fill  a  cavity  of  the  thickness  of  an  arm.    This  is 
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quite  exaggerated,  and  must  be  founded  on  an  error.  If  it  were  true,  the  price  of 
camphor  would  be  lower  than  it  is  now.  At  Padang  and  at  Tapanuli  the  price  of  a 
hondred  pounds  of  camphor  is  nearly  X250.  Sach  a  quantity  would  in  that  case  be 
obtained  from  nine  trees.  That  proportion  is  highly  improbable,  and  suffices  to 
show  the  inaccuracy  of  the  account.  On  the  contrary,  the  camphor  only  occurs  in 
fissures  of  the  wood,  and  the  natire  of  the  Battas  scrapes  it  off  with  small  splinters 
or  ii[iih  his  nails. 

2.  By  maceration  and  decoction  of  the  branches  and  pieces  of  bark  and  wood, 
another  liquor  containing  camphor  is  obtained,  but  still  in  small  quantities,  and 
much  miz^  with  water.  The  wood  is  cut  into  small  fragments,  and  the  leaves  are 
bruised  and  boiled  with  water  in  an  iron  kettle,  at  the  time  tliat  the  trunk  is  being 
cut  down,  in  order  to  use  the  pieces  in  their  fresh  state.  In  boiling,  an  oily  sul^ 
stance  rises  to  the  surface,  which  is  taken  off  with  the  shell  of  a  cocoa-nut  cut  in 
hidf  and  provided  with  a  handle.  The  liquor  is  poured  into  a  bamboo,  and  closed  in 
with  a  stopple  formed  of  hindofi  fibres,  and  at  the  return  of  the  expedition  after 
many  montfis  it  is  poured  into  bottles.  I>r.  Junghuhn  has  two  bottles  filled  with 
the  liquid  at  the  place  itself. 

After  a  long  stay  in  the  woods  (frequently  of  three  months)  the  company,  con- 
sisting of  thirty  persons,  departs.  It  frequently  happens  that  during  that  period 
ihej  fell  more  than  a  hundred  trees,  and  yet  they  rarely  take  with  them  above 
fifteen  to  twenty  pounds  of  solid  camphor,  worth  £40  to  £50. 

Um  ami  Price  of  the  Camphor  in  Sumatra, — Camphor  is  here  collected  in  a  com- 
paratively small  quantity.  While  some  thousands  of  quintals  of  benzoin  are  yearly 
sent  into  the  European  markets  (e.  g.j  in  1837  three  thousand),  but  ten  to  fifteen 
quintals,  and  often  less,  are  sent  of  Sumatra  camphor.  The  price  is  £2  10«.  a  pound. 
It  generally  comes  from  Baros,  whence  the  name  of  Baros  camphor.  From  that 
place  several  caravans  set  out  yearly  to  collect  this  substance  in  the  woods.  The 
same  product  comes  from  Tapanuli,  Natal,  and  Ajer  Bangis.  It  is  not  exported,  for 
it  is  collected  for  the  use  of  the  natives  wherever  the  tree  grows. 

Besides  the  small  quantity  which  is  employed  as  a  remedy  against  various 
diseases,  we  must  mention  here  a  particular  use,  by  which  a  great  deal  of  camphor 
is  wasted,  and  its  rarity  and  price  much  increased ;  and  this  lavish  application  of  it, 
together  with  the  slaughter  of  hundreds  of  buffaloes  sometimes  in  one  day,  is  one  of 
the  principal  causes  of  the  poverty  of  the  Batta  royal  families  (Rajahs). 

A  very  ancient  custom  prescribes,  that  at  the  death  of  a  considerable  person 
among  the  Battas,  who,  during  his  life,  had  a  claim  to  the  title  of  Bajah  (sovereign 
prince),  rice  be  sowed  in  a  sacred  place,  and  that  the  corpse  be  kept  above  ground 
among  the  living  till  the  rice  has  sprung  up,  grown,  and  borne  fruit.  Not  before 
the  rice  is  ripe  and  gathered  in  do  they  think  it  right  to  bury  the  corpse,  and  it  i» 
actually  interred  with  the  ears  of  the  rice  that  was  sovm  on  the  day  of  the  decease. 
Thus  the  burial  takes  place  after  five  or  six  months.  (Tlie  remarkable  ceremonies 
of  such  a  funeral  are  elsewhere  described  by  Dr.  Junghuhn.)  The  corpse,  like  the 
rice-grain  six  months  before,  is  then  committed  to  the  earth ;  and  thus  the  hope  is 
emblematically  expressed,  that,  as  a  new  life  arises  from  the  seed,  another  life  shall 
begin  for  man  after  his  death. 

I>nring  the  period  previous  to  interment,  the  corpses  are  preserved  in  wooden 
coffins  within  the  houses,  the  women  wailing  day  and  night.  Trunks  of  Duria 
Ztbedkinua  (the  Durian)  are  hollowed  out  to  contain  the  bodies.  They  are  carved 
with  much  art,  and  have  at  the  under  part  small  apertures,  through  which  the  fluids 
may  escape.  The  corpses  contained  in  these  coffins  are  not  only  spread  over  with 
pounded  camphor,  but  entirely  covered  with  it,  in  such  a  manner  that  all  the  space 
between  the  coffin  and  the  body  is  filled  with  it.  This  is  the  only  means  known  to 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Batta-lands  of  preserving  the  bodies  of  their  kings,  without 
smell  or  corruption,  during  so  many  months,  in  the  humid  air  of  such  a  hot  climate. 
Dr.  Junghuhn  saw  a  corpse  which  had  been  preserved  in  this  manner  during  four 
months,  and  which  was  shrunk  up  like  a  mummy,  and  emitted  no  smell  but  the 
penetrating  odour  of  the  camphor. 

In  this  way  an  immense  quantity  of  camphor  (a  quarter  to  half  a  quintal)  is 
consumed,  for  the  purchase  of  which  the  family  of  the  deceased  king  must  make  the 
matest  sacrifice,  and  often  sell  all  their  cattle.  Every  village  has  such  a  rajah. — 
Hooka^M  Journal  qf  Botany. 
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PBBYI0U8  to  the  middle  of  the  sereiiteenih  oentitry,  the  chief  part  of  the  saltpetre 
consumed  in  this  conntrjr  was  obtained  &om  refose  animal  matters,  as  is  erideot 
from  the  following  edict,  isBned  by  James  I^  for  the  regulation  of  the  **  mynes  of 
salt  peter:" — *^  The  king,  taking  into  his  consideration  the  most  neoessarj  and 
important  use  of  gunpowder,  as  well  for  supply  of  his  own  royall  navie,  and  the 
shtppinge  of  his  lOTinge  subjects,  as  otherwise  for  the  strength,  safety,  and  defence 
of  his  people  and  kingdoms,  and  liow  greate  a  blessinge  it  is  of  Almighty  Qod  to 
this  refdm,  that  it  naturally  yieldeth  sufficient  mynes  of  salt  peter  for  makiBg  of 
gunpowder  fur  defence  of  ittoelf,  without  anie  neoessitie  to  depend  uppon  the  dan- 
gerous chargeable  and  casuall  supply  thereof  from  forraigne  parts,  hath  sett  downe 
certen  orders  and  constitutions  to  be  from  henceforth  invioUibly  kept  and  obserred, 
for  the  better  maynteyning  of  the  breed  and  increase  of  salt  peter,  and  the  true 
making  of  gunpowder. 

'*  Noe  person  doe  from  henceforth  pa^e  with  stone  or  brieke,  or  floare  widi  boarder 
anie  dove-house  or  dove-cote,  or  laie  the  same  with  lyme,  sand,  graTel,  or  other 
thing,  whereby  the  growthe  and  increase  of  the  myne  of  salt  peter  male  be  hindered 
or  ympaired,  but  shall  suffer  the  floure  or  grounde  thereof  to  lye  open  with  goode 
and  noellowe  earth,  apt  to  breede  increase  of  the  myne  and  salt  peter,  and  so 
contynue  and  keep  the  same. 

'*  That  no  innkeepers,  or  others  that  keep  staUes  for  trareDers  and  passengers, 
doe  use  anie  deceiptful  meanes  or  devices  whereby  to  destroy  or  hinder  the  growthe 
of  salt  peter  in  those  stables.  And  that  no  stables  at  all  be  pitched,  paved,  or 
gravelled  where  the  horse  feete  used  to  stand,  but  planked  only,  nor  be  paved, 
pitched,  or  gravelled  before  the  plankes  next  the  mangers,  but  that  both  places  be 
kept  and  maynteyned  with  goode  and  meUorwe  earth,  fitt  and  apt  to  breede  and 
increase  the  myne  of  salt  peter,  and  laide  with  nothinge  which  may  hurte  the  same. 

^*  That  all  and  every  such  person  and  persons  as  having  had  heretofore  had  anie 
dove-house,  dove-cote,  or  stable  (which  were  then  good  nurseries  for  the  myne  of 
salt  peter)  have  sithence  carried  out  the  goode  moiSde  from  thence,  and  filled  the 
place  agayne  with  lyme,  sand,  gravel,  rubbisb,  or  other  like  stofl^  or  paved  or 
floored  the  same,  whereby  the  growth  of  salt  peter  myne  there  hath  been  decayed 
and  destroyed,  shall  and  doe  within  three  moneths  next  oontryve  to  take  up  ihe 
pavements  and  boards  agayne,  and  carrie  out  the  said  gravell,  lyme,  and  oflSensive 
stuff  from  thence,  and  fill  the  place  agayne  with  goode  and  mellowe  earth  fitt  for  tihe 
encrease  oi  salt  peter,  three  foote  deepe  at  the  leMt,  and  so  contynue  and  keepe  the 
same  for  the  breede  of  salt  peter  myne.  No  person,  of  aaie  degree  whatsoever,  waa 
to  denie  or  hinder  the  salt  peter  man  winrkinge  any  earth  ;  nor  was  anie  constable 
to  neglect  or  to  forbeare  to  furnish  him  with  convenient  carriages  necessarie  for  his 
w<N:ke;  and  every  justice  to  whom  the  salt  peter  man  should  address  himself  for 
assistance  was  at  Ins  peril  to  fail  to  render  it,  that  his  migestiee  service  might  not 
suffer  by  his  defoult.  And  no  one  was  to  give  any  gratuity  or  bribe  to  the  salt 
peter  man  for  forbearing  or  ^aringe  of  aide  gnnmd  or  place  whidi  may  be  digged 
or  wrought  for  salt  peter." 

To  lessen  the  annoyance  to  the  owners  of  these  dovecotes  and  stable  beds  of  salt- 
petre, and  to  promote  the  comfort  of  the  pigeons,  the  saltpetre  man  was  *' to  dig  and 
carrie  away  the  earth  in  such  convenient  time  of  the  dale,  and  work  it  in  madae 
manner  as  male  give  least  disturbance  and  hurte  to  the  pigeons,  and  encrease  of 
their  breede,  and  in  the  chief  tyme  of  breeding,  that  it  be  not  done  above  two  howers 
in  anie  one  daie,  and  that  about  the  middest  S  the  daie^  when  the  pigeons  use  to  be 
abroade.  And  shall  in  like  seasonable  tyme  caixie  in  the  saide  earth  after  it  shall  be 
wrought,  and  spreade  itt  there,  and  make  flatt  the  flove  of  the  dove-house^  and 
leave  itt  well  and  orderUe." 

In  another  proclamation  issued  two  yean  after  this,  it  was  ordeied  that  ''when* 
soever  anie  ould  building  or  house  in  London  within  three  miles,  is  to  be  potted  down 
and  removed,  notice  is  to  be  given  at  the  king's  storefaouse  in  Southwark,  that  the 
deputy  may  first  take  as  much  of  the  earth  or  rubbish  as  in  hia  judgement  and 
experience  is  fitted  for  salt- peter  for  the  king's  servioe." 

Soon  after,  we  find  that  this  enactment  which  caused  much  complaint,  was 
repealed.  ''The  manufacture  of  salt  peter,"  says  the  king,  <^had  hitherto  produced 
much  trouble  and  grievance  to  the  lieges,  by  occasioning  the  digging  up  the  floors 
of  their  dove-cotes,  dwelling-houses,  and  out-houses,  and  had  also  occasioned  great 
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duffge  to  the  nit  peter  men  for  remoring  their  iiqoon,  tubbes^'and  other  instmrnentB, 
and  ctirryiag  tiiem  fh>m  place  to  place,  hat  now,  divers  compoondB  of  salt  peter  can 
he  extracted  by  other  methods,  for  which  Sir  Jc^  Brooke  and  Thomas  Russell,  Esq., 
haTe  xeceired  letters  patent. 

"^  To  eneonzage  so  laodable  a  project,  all  onr  loTing  subjects,**  oontinnes  his  miQesty; 
« inhabiting  within  eyeiy  city,  town,  or  viUage,  after  notice  giren  to  them  respectiyely, 
shall  canfoUy  and  constantly  keep  and  preserve  in  some  conreoient  yessiels  or  recep- 
tadea  fit  for  that  pmpose,  all  the  urine  of  man  during  the  whole  year,  and  all  the 
atale  of  beasts  which  they  can  save  and  gather  together  whilst  their  beasts  are  in 
their  stables  and  stalls,  and  that  th^  be  carefbl  to  use  the  best  means  of  gathering 
toffether  and  pieserving  the  urine  and  stale,  without  any  mixture  of  water  or  other 
thing  pot  therein.  Wloch  our  commandment  and  roynl  pleasure  being  so  easy  to 
be  ohaerved,  and  so  necessary  for  the  puMic  service  of  us  and  our  people,  that  if  any 
penon  be  remias  therecrf^  we  shall  esteem  all  such  persons  contemptuous  and  ill 
afiec^ed  both  to  oar  person  and  state,  and  are  resolved  to  proceed  to  the  punishment 
of  thai  offender  with  that  severity  we  may.** 

Sir  J<dm  agreed  to  remove  the  liquid  accsmnlations  from  the  houses  once  in  erery 
twenty-four  honzs  in  summer  time,  and  eveiy  forty-eight  hours  in  winter  time. 

About  the  year  1670,  the  importation  of  saltpetre  from  the  East  Indies  (where  it 
ia  obtained  as  a  natural  product,  being  disengaged  by  a  kind  of  efflorescence  from  the 
snz&ce  of  tiie  soil)  had  so  increased  as  to  aQ^  the  home  nianufiietare,  whidb  has 
since  gradually  declined  and  become  extinct.  The  manuiSM^ure  of  saltpetre  from 
aovroes  of  the  kind  aboTO  mentioned,  is  not  followed  in  this  country  at  the  present 
day,  and  it  will  be  nunecessar^'  to  indicate  here  the  processes  employed  in  France^ 
Sweden,  Germany,  and  other  oountriea  for  obtaining  it  by  the  decomposition  of 
animal  xefiisc^  the  moro  espedally  as  full  accounts  are  giren  in  Knapp*s  Techn(A)gyy 
Uze*a  JDklkmary  of  ArU  aid  Manu/actwru^  and  other  standard  chemical  works  ;  we 
shall  therdore  confine  our  attention  to  an  account  of  the  processes  whidi  have  been 
proposed  for  obtaining  nitrate  of  potash  by  the  decompositimi  of  nitrate  of  soda  and 


The  first  of  these  processes  is  that  of  adding  nitrate  of  lime  to  a  solution  of 
aidpbflte  of  potash  ;  sulphate  of  lime  is  precipitated,  and  nitrate  of  potash  obtained 
in  adnlion,  whieh  on  cTaporation.yields  crystals  of  that  salt. 

Kr.  Hill's  method  of  mannfiMAuring  nitrate  of  potash  is  by  decomposing  nitrate  of 
aoda^by  means  of  muriate  of  potash.  For  this  purpose  the  nitrate  of  soda  is  put 
into  a  suitable  vessel,  made  of  wrought  or  cast  iron,  and  dissolved  in  as  much  water 
as  ia  required,  and  then  the  equiralent  quantity  of  mnriate  of  potash  is  added ;  de- 
ooospoeition  ensues,  with  the  formatioo  of  nitrate  of  potash  and  muriate  of  soda ;  the 
greater  portion  of  the  latter  is  separated  during  evaporation,  as  it  is  equally 
sofaible  at  all  temperatures.  The  nitro  crystallizes  on  the  cooling  of  the  solution. 
Specimena  of  this  nitre  were  shown  at  th^  Great  Industrial  Exhibition. 

Mr.  Botch's  processes  for  couTertlng  nitrate  of  soda  into  nitrate  of  potash  are  as 
fiiUows:*- 

Fnt  pmeeu  with  Anurictm  poiaihis  (cmutie). — ^In  a  suitable  ronnd-bottomed  iron 
boiler,  he  disaolves  SOOOlhs.  of  the  ashes  in  1000  quarts  of  water,  and  then  applies 
heat  for  three  hours,  at  the  end  of  which  time  the  sc^ution  ought  to  be  of  a  density 
of  45^  Banm^  (sp.  gr.  1.453).  In  a  similar  boiler  he  dissolyes  ISOOlbs.  of  nitrate  of 
aodn  in  1900  quarts  of  water,  applying  the  heat  as  before,  until  the  solution  becomes 
of  the  density  of  46^  Bamn^  Both  solutions  are  then  allowed  to  stand  for  twelve 
houn  to  cool  and  settle.  They  should  be  heated  to  firora  1 75°  to  200°  Fah.,  and  then 
both  poured  into  a  third  vessel  or  crystallizing  pan,  when  the  double  decomposition 
will  take  place,  and  the  crystals  of  nitrate  of  potash  be  deposited,  this  first  deposition 
giving  fhnn  700  to  900lbs.  of  good  merchantable  saltpetre. 

Care  mwt  be  taken  not  to  let  the  heat  foil  below  85^  at  which  the  crystals  form; 
and  the  better  and  moro  regularly  the  heat  is  hept  up,  the  speedier  will  be  the 
dqiosition  of  the  crystals.  The  mother-liquor  should  then  be  poured  off,  and  the 
crystals  collected  and  thrown  into  the  centrifhgal  drying  machines,  where  they  may 
be  washed  with  weak  mother-liquorB.  The  portion  of  nitrate  of  potash  that  is  left 
in  the  mother-liquor  may  be  obtained  by  crinrtaliization  as  before. 

Second  proctu  with  carbonate  ofpoUuk  (Fear&nA).— The  peariash  is  dissolved  in 
water,  ud  the  solution  brought  to  a  density  of  40<*  Baum^  (sp.  gr.  1.884).  This  will 
canse  whaterer  sulphate  of  potash  may  be  contained  in  it  to  be  deposited.  The 
•fffatiffff  should  th^  be  left  to  stand  for  fiye  or  six  days,  after  which  it  should  be 
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Dating  only  from  this  period,  the  purposes  to  which  this  elastic  substance  is 
applied  are  of  considerable  importance,  and  have  giyen  rise  to  several  new-  branches, 
OK  indostiial  manufacture.  Since  this  discorery,  the  changes  which  an  elevation  or 
depression  of  temperature  caused  in  the  organic  body,  have  no  longer  any  efSbct  on 
the  Tolcaniaed  product.  It  retains  its  suppleness  and  elasticity  below  32^  Fah.,  and 
does  not  soften  or  become  more  adhesive  when  heated  above  105°  Fah.;  its  tempe- 
zatore  might  even  be  raised  to  above  212°  without  its  losing  that  tenacity  necessary 
in  its  application  to  certain  purposes,  for  instance,  in  transmitting  the  rapour  of 
water  and  mechanical  force  by  flexible  tubes. 

The  principal  conditions  of  success  in  this  industrial  operation  .were  carefully  de* 
termined,  and  several  methods,  which  more  or  less  realized  the  curious  modiflcations 
of  this  sulphuretted  body,  were  successirely  proposed  in  England,  in  America,  and 
in  Flnmoe,  but  we  were  still  ignorant  of  what  the  chemical  reaction  consisted  in ; 
there  was  no  exact  idea  formed  of  that  which  was  called  the  desulphuration  ;  oon- 
fequently,  certain  alterations  which  took  place  in  this  substance  alter  having  been  in 
use  (in  many  cases  but  for  only  a  short  time),  were  not  understood,  and  consequentlv 
not  prevented.  I  allude  to  the  rigidity  and  fragility  which  is  sometimes  acquirea, 
rendering  it  useless  for  those  purposes  for  which  it  was  destined. 

The  researches  which  I  have  the  honour  to  bring  before  the  Academy,  are  in- 
tended, and  I  think  will  aid  in  elucidating  these  points  of  applied  science. 

I  sludl  in  the  first  instance  describe  what  takes  plaos  in  one  of  the  primary  pro- 
cesses of  Tulcanization,  still  followed  by  several  mani^actarers.  This  wiU  enable  me 
more  easily  to  indicate  the  efl^  of  other  processes. 

If  a  layer  of  caoutchouc  of  about  two  or  three  millimetres  in  thickness  be  im- 
mersed for  two  or  three  hours  in  liquid  sulphur  at  a  temperature  of  from  280°  to 
240°  Fah.,  the  liquid  will  penetrate  into  the  pores  of  the  caoutdiouc  in  the  same 
manner  as  water  or  alcohol  would,  but  more  rapidly,  and  the  weight  of  the  layer  of 
caoutchouc  will  increase  to  the  extent  of  from  ten  to  fifte^i  per  cent. 

Furthermore,  as  has  been  before  stated,  no  great  modiflcatito  takes  place  in  the 
properties  of  the  organic  matter;  it  may  be  moulded  and  soldered  in  its  recent 
sections,  as  in  a  normal  state,  and  solvents  will  attack  it  with  the  usual  energy. 

Nevertheless,  its  porosity  will  be  diminished.  If  now,  on  immersing  it  in  a 
substance  itself  inert,  the  temperature  be  raised  to  275°,  300°,  or  320°  Fahr.,  in  a 
few  minutes  the  transformation  takes  place. 

The  object  would  not  be  attained  if  the  action  of  the  temperature  were  prolonged  ; 
the  product  gradually  assuming  a  less  flexible  and  dastic  condition,  would  soon 
beoome  hard  and  brittle. 

This  latter  alteration  would  be  yet  more  marked  if  the  caoutchouc  was  maintained 
at  the  same  temperatures  (from  275°  to  820^)  in  dissolved  sulphur  ;  the  proportion 
ahsovbed  of  this  latter  body,  would,  in  twenty-four  hours  for  instance,  gradually 
increase,  until  it  became  equal  to  the  weight  of  the  organic  matter,  or  constituted  48 
lier  cent,  of  the  body  itself. 

From  the  commencement  of  the  reaction  of  the  sulphur  at  this  temperature,  and 
disring  the  whole  time  it  is  prolonged,  a  slight  but  continuous  disengagement  of  sul- 
^uretted  hydrogen  takes  place.*  Even  the  liquid  sulphur  itself,  when  heated  to  a 
temperature  of  300°  Fahr.,  absorbs  and  retains  a  volume  of  this  gas  almost  equal  to 
itself. 

A  curious  phenomen(m  results  from  the  preceding  fact :  at  the  moment  when  the 
lowering  of  the'temperature  causes  the  sulphur  to  crystallize,  each  crystallized  par- 
ticle gives  off  a  bubble  of  gas  ;  sometimes  these  are  disengaged,  but  sometimes 
attaching  themselves  to  the  crystals,  they  separate  them  and  remain  interposed,  so 
that  in  a  diort  time  the  entire  mass  becomes  tumefied,  and  increases  fifteen  or  20  per 
cent,  on  its  original  volume,  instead  of  diminishing,  which  would  have  been  the  case 
during  a  normal  crystallization  of  pure  sulphur. 

Instead  of  causing  the  liquid  sulphur  to  combine  with  the  caoutchouc,  at  a.  tempe- 
rature near  to  the  fosing  point  of  the  former,  the  caoutchouc  may  be  mixed  with  12 
or  20  per  cent,  of  finely  powdered  sulphur,  by  pounding  them  together.  The  properties 

*  At  the  same  time  there  is  an  equivalent  quantity  of  organic  matter  separated,  more  charged 
iiith  carbon  than  the  caoatchoac,  and  which  ma^  he  extracted  when  heated,  by  a  solation  of 
potash  or  caustio  soda,  which  do  not  sensibly  attack  the  mass  of  caoutchouc  combined  with 
Biilphur. 
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<tf  the  organic  flabstanoe  axe  not  by  this  means  changed ;  it  may  be  moulded  and 
addered,  as  in  the  nonnal  state,  and  prerioos  to  admixture. 

If  the  temperature  be  then  raised  to  the  degrees  at  which  Tulcanization  occnza,  ii 
will  take  place  as  in  the  first  case,  and  if  the  proper  period  for  effecting  this  he 
exceeded,  similar  results  to  those  already  described  will  be  attained. 

Composition  end  Propertiea  qf  Caoutehotic  vulcanized  hy  the  metms  above  described. 

When  the  proper  time  has  not  been  exceeded,  the  organic  matter  contains  the 
sulphur  in  two  Afferent  states  ;  from  1  to  2  per  cent  axe  retained  in  intimate  ooiii> 
biiiation,*  the  surplus  simply  remains  interposed  in  the  poiea. 

Sulphur  in  excess,  uncombined,  is  gradually  eliminated  from  the  caoutchonc  fagr 
the  mechanical  action  which  exXeaakmj  by  causing  the  pores  to  dose,  and  oontrMsiaD 
by  causing  the  pores  to  open,  idtemately  exercise  on  jL  This  efibct  continuts  for 
seTeral  months. 

The  dimination  of  the  sulphur  may  be  more  easily  and  more  completdy  edeoted 
Igy  several  chemical  agents,  especially  by  caustic  sdutioos  of  potash  and  soda,  wMi 
neat  (this  may  also  be  effected  without  the  application  of  heat,  if  the  proeess  be 
repeated  several  times  for  the  space  of  a  month) ;  snlphuxet  of  carbon,  essence  ef 
turpentine,  benane,  and  anhydrous  ether,  may  also  be  lued. 

These  liquids  cause  the  organic  matter  to  swell  to  such  an  extent  that  it  seoo 
increases  to  eifi^t  or  nine  times  its  original  Tolume.  Ether  removes  Has  sulphur  in  a 
peculiar  manner;  a  small  proportion  it  in  the  first  place  dissdved,  and  this  m 
transferred  to  the  surface,  where  it  sqparatet  in  crystalline  partidea ;  other  portiooa 
an  successively  dissdved  firom  the  interior  and  transfeiied  in  a  similar  manner, 
Increasing  the  size  of  the  crystals,  which  assume  an  octahednd  form.  Heither 
eswnoe  of  turpentine  nor  benzine  are  capable  of  transferring  the  partides  of  sulphur 
to  the  surfkce,  but  retain  it  in  the  sweUed  substances.  This  peonliarity  appeared 
to  me  to  be  owing  to  the  energetic,  and,  I  think,  as  yet  unobserved  solvent  power  of 
the  essence  or  benrihe.  In  order  to  prove  this  fact,  I  saturated  these  two  ilquors  in 
a  water-bath,  using  an  excess  of  flowers  of  sdphnr,  and  maintaimng  an  equd  tem- 
perature of  167®  Fab.;  the  sdutions  were  eflected,  imparting  a  yellow  colour  to  the 
solvents  $  they  were  immediatdy  filtered,  and  on  oooling  deposited  crystals. 

In  the  Essence.    In  the  Benzine. 
The  solutions  contained  when  heated...  0.0587    ...    0.0783  of  sulphur 
Tliey  retained,  on  cooling 0.01S5    ...    0.0173         ** 

The  crystals  dso  differed  in  form  ;  in  the  essence,  the  very  gradual  cooling  and 
the  evaporation  at  77®  Fah.,  had  caused  the  sulphur  to  be  deposited  in  small  octa- 
hedrons; if  cooled  rapidly  needle-shaped  prisms  were  deposited ;  in  the  benzine  the 
crystals  were  prismatic.  It  is  curious  to  observe  the  phenomenon  of  this  latter 
crystallization  in  a  glass  tube*  A  number  of  transparent  rectangular  scales  axe  seen 
to  form,  and  to  ascend  and  descend  rapidly  in  the  liquid  ;  they  ags^merate  suc- 
cessively in  the  bottom  of  tiie  vessel,  in  layers  whidi  gradually  increase.  After 
oooling  at  about  60®  Fah.,  if  evaporation  be  allowed  to  commence,  a  new  crystal- 
lization is  manifested,  consisting  of  transparent  octahedrons,  which  deposit  tiiem- 
adves  on  the  pointa  of  the  opaque  and  ydlowish  scaly  prisms  first  formed.  If 
evaporated  by  heat,  long  silky  layers  are  obtained.  A  drop  of  the  same  solution  in 
benzine^  placed  when  odd  on  tiie  slide  of  a  microsoope,  on  evaporating  deposits  trans- 
parent octahedrons. 

100  parts  of  sulphuret  of  carbon,  when  heated,  dissolve]  73.46  of  sulphur, 
100  parts  of  sulphuret  of  carbon,  when  cdd,  dissdve    ...  38.70  *' 

lOOpartsof  ether,  when  heated,  dissolve   0.54  '* 

lOOpartsof  ether,  when  odd,  dissolve     ai88         ** 

'   On  cooling  in  the  sulphuret  of  carbon,  the  sulphur  crystallizes  in  large  octahedrons ; 
in  the  ether,  crystallization  yields  small  octahedrons  and  a  few  prisms. 

Ether  and  sdphuret  of  carbon,  when  retained  in  contact  for  some  time  with  vul- 
canized caoutchouc,  retain  from  four  to  five  per  cent,  of  caoutdiouc  in  solntioii, 
which  may  be  separated  by  treating  it  severd  times  with  ether  to  eliminate  the 

*  This  combination  does  not  alter  the  rehition  between  the  elements  of  the  arganic  matter, 
which  is  represented  by  the  formda  Ci  H?,  this  fact  I  ha^e  proved  bj  seroal  analyses  made  with 
the  co-operation  of  M.  Poinset,  both  on  caoutchonc  in  the  normal  state,  and  in  one  of  its  two 
nneqnally  solable  parts,  and  on  the  compositions  containing  from  COlflito  0.485  of  sdphnr. 
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ftee  •a]Q;ihiir,  and  i^iA.  anhydroiu  alcohol,  which  remores  from  1.  to  1.50  of  fktty 
matter. 

The  CMHtdioac  thvs  extracted  ma;^  he  separated  into  two  parts  ;  the  one,  r&ry 
dnctile,  diaaolved,  and  Hirown  down  bj  the  hennne  on  eyaporatlon;  the  other,  more 
adhealTe,  lesa  fl^Ue,  and  ondiflsolyed.  These  two  parts  are  obtained  firom  the 
interior  <tf  the  layan  at  a  certain  d^^  where  the  combination  is  not  so  intimate, 
and  where  ih»e  a  less  salphnr  than  near  the  aoifkce. 

The  want  of  bomogenei^  in  the  combination  of  sulphur  wil^  the  oi^ganic  matter, 
11  nwte  marked  in  tiie  two  other  methods  of  vulcanization  which  I  propose  presently 
todeacrihe^ 

After  its  vulcanization  the  caontchonc  still  consists  of  two  parts,  having  nneq^nal 
powers  of  cohesion  and  solubility;  these  may  be  ascertained  by  maintaining  a  thong 
immersed  in  a  mixture  of  ten  parts  of  sulphuret  of  carbon  and  one  part  of  uihydroua 
alcohol  for  two  months.  The  diswlved  portion  contains  sulphur,  which  may  be 
removed  after  drying  by  a  solution  of  caustic  potash,  and  there  then  remains  the 
lem  aggij?gated  organic  substance,  but  slightty  resistant,  yellowish,  and  transludd. 
The  ondissolved  portimi  remains  in  the  form  of  a  tenacious  thong,  having  become 
browner  and  more  transparent.  The  following  are  the  proportions  obtain^  in  this 
experiment  besides  the  fatty  matter  :^- 

Ihsolable  tenadons  portion 65 

Soluble  soft  portioD 25 

Excess  of  Mlphor 10 

100 

Vulcanized  objects  when  api^ied  on  metals,  more  especially  on  silver,  gold,  copper, 
lead,  and  iron,  act  by  their  interposed  sulphur;  and  the  metallic  substances  brought 
in  contact  with  them  are  more  or  less  rapidly  sulphurized.  Amongst  other  objects, 
we  may  cite  the  washers  plaoed  between  the  flanges  of  tubes  for  transmitting  the 
vapour  of  water  at  a  pressure  of  ttom  four  to  five  atmospheres,  and  consequently 
exposed  to  the  temperature  of  from  290^  to  307®  Fah.,  these  soon  lose  their  elasticity, 
and  beeorae  hard  and  brittle^  owing  to  the  combination  of  the  liberated  sulphur  with 
the  caoutehoQC  These  disadvantsges  may  in  great  measure  be  avoided  by  means 
of  desulphuration  by  caustic  alkaline  solutions,  or  by  adopting  the  new  process  of 
Tptamisaliop,  described  at  the  end  of  this  memour. 

Comparative  ezperimente  on  caoatobouc,  1st,  on  the  nofTnal  state,  2ndly,  vulcecmTedt 
and  Srdly,  desufyhurized,  show,  that  under  the  same  conditions  of  immersion,  during 
ibe  spaoe  of  two  months,  the  absorption  of  pure  water  was  from  0.200  to  0.260  in  the 
first,  0X>42  in  the  second,  and  0.064  in  the  third. 

Bottles  of  two  miUim^tres  in  thickness,  filled  with  water,  and  submitted  to  a 
preanre  whidh  doubled  their  diameter,  lost  in  twenty-four  hours,  by  continued 
transpissataon,  twenty-tlnee  grammes  firom  caoutchoac*1n  the  normal  state,  and  four 
grammes  from  the  bottle  of  vulcanized  caoutchouc. 

Similar  bottles  filled  with  air,  and  under  the  same  pressure,  did  not  in  eight  days 
lose  anything  appreciable. 

The  sennble  loss  of  water  through  a  thin  layer  of  caoutchouc  will  be  readily 
understood,  the  liquid  introducing  itself  by  capillary  force  into  the  pores  of  the 
o^gaaic  substance,  and  replacing  in  a  continuous  manner,  the  portions  which 
evmporate  at  the  outer  suince. 

It  will  also  be  easily  conceived  that  air,  and  generally  speaking  gases,  cannot  act 
in  the  same  wmy. 

Tlie  iwocess  of  vnkaaization  without  the  application  of  heat,  the  discovery  of 
IL  Paiikea,  consists  in  plunging  hiyers  or  tubes  of  caoutchouc  in  a  mixture  of  100 
parts  of  sulphuret  of  carbon  and  2.5  parts  of  protochloride  of  sulphur.  The  liquid, 
m  penetmting  into  the  ot^^anic  substance,  causes  it  to  swell,  and  deposits  the  sulphur 
trtdch  unites  with  the  caoutchouc,  rdinquishing  the  unstable  combination  which  It 
famed  in  tlie  cMoride. 

The  snpemftcial  portions  would  he  too  strongly  vuloanized,  and  would  become 
brittle  If  care  were  not  taken  to  withdraw  the  objects  at  the  end  of  two  or  three 
nsimitea,  and  to  imnwne  them  immediately  in  cold  water,  as  has  been  recommended 
by  M.  Gerard. 

In  this  case,  the  chloride  of  sulphur  decomposed  by  its  contact  with  the  water, 
ceases  to  act  on  the  smfaoe,  while  those  portions  first  absorbed  continue  their  sul- 
phurizing action  in  the  interior. 

B  2 
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This,  as  may  be  perceived,  is  an  ingenious  means  of  regulating  this  kind  of 
Tulcanization  without  heat. 

A  process  which  appears  to  be  stfll  preferable,  both  as  regards  the  salubrity  and 
regularity  of  tiie  operation,  is  dae  to  the  same  inventor.  It  consists  in  immersing 
the  objects  to  be  Yulcanized  in  a  solution,  of  protosulphnret  of  potassium  at  25^ 
Beaum^  this  must  be  contmued  for  three  hours  in  a  closed  vessel,  and  maintained 
at  a  temperature  of  284®  Fahr. ;  it  must  then  be  washed  in  an  alkaline  solution,  and 
afterwards  in  pure  water.  By  this  means,  we  are  'enabled  to  combine  the  desired 
proportion  of  sulphur  with  the  caoutchouc,  without  leaving  an  excess  interposed  in 
the  pores,  and  in  this  process  we  also  avoid  the  disadvantages  of  the  imequal  sul- 
phuration  of  the  organic  substance. — Comptet  Hendus. 


ON    COD-LIVEB    OIL. 

BT  DR.  F.  L.  WDfCKLER. 

Tan  constituents  of  genuine  cod-liver  oU,  are,  according  to  Dr.  De  Jongh's 
analysis : — 

Qaduin  9  (a  so-called  organic  substance)    Bilifulvin 

Oleic  acid  Iodine,  Chlorine,  and  Bromine 

Margaric  acid  Phosphoric  acid 

Glycerine  Sulphuric  acid 

Butyric  acid  Phosphorus 

Acetic  add  Lime 

Fcdlinic  add  Magnesia 

Cholic  add  Soda 

Bilifellinic  add 
Hence,  therefore,  its  composition  would  be  quite  analogous  to  that  of  the  other 
fiittty  oils ;  but  with  the  addition  of  small  quantities  of  some  of  the  constituent 
parts  of  the  bile  and  also  of  iodine,  bromine,  and  gaduin.  But  my  own  inves- 
tigations have  led  me  to  regard  cod-liver  oil  as  an  organic  whole,  of  a  peculiar 
diemical  composition,  differing  from  that  of  all  other  fatty  oils  hitherto  employed  as 
medicines.    I  prove  this  assertion  by  the  following  facts  : — 

1.  If  genuine  cod-liver  oil  from  Berg  (the  light  clear  sort)  be  saponifled  with 
potash,  and  the  thus  obtained  and  purified  soap  be  decomposed  by  tartaric  acid,  we 
obtain  oleic  and  inorganic  acid. 

2.  If  a  mixture,  consisting  of  a  solution  of  six  parts  of  caustic  potash,  twen^- 
four  parts  of  distilled  water,  and  twenty-four  parts  of  cod-liver  oil,  be  left  tor 
several  days  standing  at  the  ordinary  temperature  and  frequently  shaken,  then 
diluted  with  twenty-four  parts  of  distilled  water,  and  distilled,  the  distillate  possesses 
the  most  intense  odour  of  cod-liver  oil,  and  contains  a  considerable  quantity  of  a 
peculiar  organic  compound :  oxide  of  propyle. 

3.  If  nine  parts  of  cod-liver  oil  be  saponifled  in  a  porodaln  vessel,  by  five  parts 
of  oxide  of  lead  in  the  water-bath,  and  the  required  quantity  of  distilled  water 
added,  the  cod-liver  oil  is  decomposed  into  oleic  acid,  an  inorganic  add,  and  a  new  add, 
namdy,  propylk  acid.  The  greatest  portion  of  this  add,  as  well  as  of  the  oldc  and 
inorganic  adds  combine,  as  it  appears,  with  the  oxide  of  lead,  to  form  a  basic 
compound.  Another,  very  probably,  add  salt  of  lead,  can  be  extracted  from  the 
plaster-mass  by  washing  it  with  distilled  water.  Not  a  trace  of  the  hydrated  oxide 
of  glyceryle  is  formed  on  this  occasion.  The  mass  smells  very  disagreeably  of  train 
oil  and  herring,  and  if  exposed  in  very  thin  layers  in  tiie  water-bath,  to  the  influence 
of  atmospheric  iur,  it  assumes  a  dark-brown  colour  after  the  water  is  evaporated,  at 
the  same  time  the  disagreeable  odour  for  the  most  part  disappears. 

Hiis  colourization  ib  a  consequence  of  the  strong  tendency  of  the  propylates  to 
become  oxidized,  and  by  this  to  become  dark.  If  the  solution  of  add  propylate  of 
the  oxide  of  lead  be  treated  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  the  sulphuret  of  lead 
be  removed,  we  obtain  a  perfectly  colourless  solution,  which  has  a  strong  acid  re- 
action, becomes  coloured  by  evaporation  in  the  water-batb,  loses  the  veiy  &gustittg 
odour  of  train-oil,  and  at  last  leaves  an  intensely  brown  coloured  residue.  Exactly 
the  same  is  the  case  with  the  watery  solutions  of  the  neutral  propylates  of  baryta 
and  ammonia.  The  perfectly  neutral,  colourless,  but  undecomposed  solution  of  the 
ammoniacal  salt  smells  of  herrings,  but  that  of  the  salt  oi  lead  smdls  like  con- 
centrated broth. 
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4.  If  a  tdatioii  of  ood-Uyer-oil-0oap,  prepued  as  stated  in  No.  3,  be  distilled  in  a 
suitable  spacious  distilling  apparatus,  with  an  addition  of  caustic  lime  and  chloride 
of  ammonium  (in  the  proportion  of  six  drachms  hydrate  of  potash,  three  ounces  of 
cod-liyer  oil,  six  ounces  of  water,  six  ounces  of  fcesh  burnt  caustic  lime,  and  one 
drachm  of  chloride  of  ammonium),  with  the  precaution  that  the  mixture  of  lime  and 
chloride  of  ammonium  be  added  to  the  soapy  mixture  previously  introduced  into  the 
retort,  so  that  the  lime  mixture  be  perfectly  impregnated  by  the'<tatter,  the  gene- 
ration of  hydrate  of  lime  takes  place  upon  the  appUcation  of  a  slight  chaicoal-tire, 
with  a  rather  strong  heat ;  at  the  same  time  a  colourless  liquid,  clear,  like  water,  is 
distilled  over,  and  this  is  a  concentrated  aqueous  solution  of  propylamine,  without  free 
ammunia.  The  crystallixed  sulphate  of  propylamine  is  easily  obtained  from  this 
solution  by  saturating  it  with  diluted  sulphuric  acid,  and  precipitating  the  resultmg 
salt  with  spirit  of  wine. 

This  yery  simple  experiment  is  sufficient  to  proye  with  certainty  the  proportion  of 
the  oxide  A  propyle  in  cod-liyer  oil;  the  propylamine  possesses  all  the  properties  of 
that  obtained  from  the  brine  of  herrings  or  from  ergot  of  rye. 

CoNCLDSu>N. — Cod-liyer  oil,  when  saponified  with  potash,  yields  oleic  and  margaric 
acids,  and  oxide  of  propyle;  with  oxide  of  lead  it  fomui  oleic  and  margaric  acids  and 
a  pure  highly  oxidi»9d  matter  from  propyle,  namely  propyUc  acid.  In  neither  case  of 
saponification  if  the  hydrated  oxide  qfalyevj^  obtained :  VDegfyceryle  (C«  Ha)  is  replaced 
in  cod-liyer  oil  by  propyle  (C«  Bjj.  The  generation  of  propykunine  (NHs  Co  Hr), 
on  the  addition  of  ammonia,  takes  place  only  in  cod-liyer  oil,  and  in  no  other 
officinal  fatty  oil,  and  its  plaoB  in  the  Materia  Siedica  cannot,  tiierefore,  be  supplied 
by  any  other  oiL 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  draw,  from  these  inyestigations,  any  conclusion  as  to  the 
medicinal  efficacy  of  cod-liyer  oil.  I  am  not  a  physician;  but  when  we  reflect  that 
the  (at  assimilated  by  the  animal  organism  serves  chiefly  as  a  material  for  the 
process  of  respiration,  the  possibility  of  ood-liver  oil  undergoing  during  this  process 
a  decomposition  similar  to  that  which  it  undergoes  by  the  influence  of  alkalies,  is 
yery  plausible  ;  and  when  we  further  consider  that  in  such  a  decomposition,  by  the 
presence  of  the  conditions  requisite  ibr  the  formation  of  Ammonia,  which,  indeed, 
are  never  wanting  in  the  animal  organism,  the  formation  of  propylamine  is  higlUy 
probable,  it  is  not  surprising  why  cod-liver  oil  alone  should  prove  so  advan- 
tageous in  many  diseases,  even  exclusive  of  the  slight  proportion  of  iodine  ;  and  I 
think  myself  justified  in  concluding  that  the  efficacy  of  this  oil  depends  chiefly  upon 
the  peculiar  chemical  composition  which  I  have  discovered;  as  propylamine^  according 
to  my  experiments,  is  to  be  found  also  in  the  normal  urine  and  sweat. 

The  importance  of  the  small  quantity  of  iodine  contained  in  the  oil  I  shall  endeavour 
to  determine  by  subsequent  experiments  ;  for  the  present  I  shall  only  observe  that 
both  the  oxide  of  propyls  and  the  propylamine  are  chemically  very  closely  related  to 
iodine,  the  first  forming  with  it  a  compound  (iodide  of  propyle),  similar  to  iodide  oi 
fbrmyle  (iodoform),  which  becomes  very  easily  decomposed. — (Buchner*s  Neues 
R^ortorwmfur  Pharmacie,  Bd.  L,  Hft.  4.,  p.  165.) 

ON  EDIBLE  EARTBS. 

BY  SRBXNBBBG. 

Vabxods  kinds  of  edible  earth  were  known  in  China  in  very  ancient  times,  and  it 
may  be  presumed,  that  many  of  them  are  mixed  or  pure  tripoUtan  fresh  water  bioliths, 
Lc  species  of  earths  or  stones,  the  elements  of  which  consist  chiefly  of  remnants  of 
microscopic  living  beings.  In  the  year  1839,  Biot  read  before  the  Academy  of 
Sdgnc^  in  Paris  a  treatise,  containing  everything  that  was  then  known  on  this 
sabjecty  to  which  his  son,  the  oriental  linguist,  Biot,  fhmished  translations  from 
Chinese  and  Japanese  works.  From  Schott  in  Berlin,  Professor  Ehrenberg  obtained 
in  addition  the  following  information  taken  from  Chinese  sources.  The  first  mentioii 
of  edible  earth  dates  from  the  year  744  after  Christ,  and  is  contained  in  the  Chinese 
work  Pen-tsao-kangmu,  where  it  is  called  Scbi-mian,  Stonebread,  or  Mi-&nschi» 
Breadstone  ;  the  article  in  the  Japanese  Encycbpa^ia,  which  Biot  has  translated,  is 
taken  from  this  work.  The  Pen-tsao  says,  according  to  Schott,  that  stones  contain 
several  substances  which  are  edible,  especially  a  yellow  meal  and  a  £atty  liquid, 
whidh  is  contained  in  the  white  Yii  (a  stone)  and  is,  tiierefore,  called  the  &t,  marrow, 
or  mucilage  of  the  white  Yii.  An  earthy  substance,  prolonging  ^^  *>^  called 
Schi-nad,  is  found  in  the  very  smooth  stone  Hoa-shi,  .which  is  supposed  to  be 
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Steatite,  and  may,  pobi^s,  be  decompoied  Steatite.  The  Schi-mi^  is  mAy  used  as 
a  mibetltate  for  bread  in  times  of  scarcity^  when  it  is  nuraculoiulj'  found  in  different 
k)calities,  as  is  believed.  The  impeiial  aimalsof  the  Chinese  have  alwajrs  rdigiovsly 
noticed  its  appearance,  bvt  have  nerer  gtyen  any  description  of  the  snhstanoe.  The 
Pen-tsao  quotes,  under  tlie  emperor  Hiuan-Tsung  of  the  great  dynasty  Tfing,  in  the 
tUrd  year  Tian>pao  (744  after  Cluist}  a  qiiing  in  Wujhi  (now  liang-tschen-fti,  in 
the  province  Kan-eu),  which  ^ected  stones,  that  coald  be  prepared  into  bread,  and 
were  gathered  aod  consuMied  by  the  poor.   (Seholt.) 

Ua^  the  emperor  Hian-Tsung,  of  the  sane  dynasty,  in  the  ninth  year  of  the 
Mfiod  Ytien-ho  (809  after  ChriatX  the  stones  became  soft  and  turned  into  bread. 
^B&ot.) 

Under  the  emperor  Tichin-TsuBg,  of  the- dynasty  Song,  in  the  flflh  year  of  the 
•period  Ta-tschong-Tsiang-fu  (1012  after  Christ)  in  the  fourth  montb,  lliere  was  a 
fitmine  in  Tsy-tschen  (now  Ki-tsdien  in  Piag-yang^fti,  in  the  pro^rinee  Sehan-si), 
when  the  moimtains  of  Hiang-ning,  a  district  of  &e  third  rank  in  the  same  pait; 
produced  a  mineral  fat  (Stone&t)  resembling  a  dough,  of  whidi  cakes  could  be 
made.    (Schott.) 

Under  Jin-Tsung;  in  the  sciventii  year  of  tlie  period  Kia-yeu  (1062)  stone  meal 
was  found.    (Biot) 

Under  Tschi-Tsung,  in  the  third  year  nf  the  period  Tuen-fong  (1060),  the  stones 
turned  into  meal.  All  tliese  idnds  of  stone-meal  were  collected  and  consumed  by  the 
poor.    (Biot.) 

Very  recently,  in  the  years  1831  to  1834,  sunilar  kinds  of  earth  have  been  found  in 
China,  and  were  used  as  food  during  the  great  famine,  as  has  been  reported  by  the 
Chinese  missionary,  Mathien-Ly,  who  resides  in  the  prormce  Klany-si.  In  the  year 
1834  he  writes :— **  Many  of  our  Christians  will  surely  die  this  year  from  starvation. 
The  Almiglrty  alone  can  aid  them  in  such  great  distress.  All  harvests  have  been  de^ 
etreyed  by  the  floods.  For  three  years  a  large  numbor  of  persons  have  Hved  upon  the 
bark  of  an  indigenoos  tree;  others  have  eaten  a  light  white  earth  which  has  been  dis^ 
•oovered  in  a  mountain.  It  can  only  be  obtamed  fbr  silver,  and  not  erery  one  can, 
tiierefore,  procure  it.  The  people  have  first  sold  their  wives,  then  their  children,  then 
tiieir  furniture,  at  last  they  have  nulled  down  their  houses  and  add  the  irood.  Many 
<d  them  were^  fonr  years  ago,  wealthy  men.**  The  missionavy  Rameauz  also  reported 
in  1834,  firam  the  province  Hu-kuang,  that  many  Chinese  Christians  have  sent  for 
him  to  administer  to  them  the  last  sacrament,  and  foreseeing  the  hour  when  they 
were  to  die  from  starration,  actually  died  at  that  Tery  time.  The  very  dense  popu- 
lation and  industry  which  necessarily  talces  possession  of  everything,  are,  incases 
of  earthquakes  and  ddnges,  the  cause  of  these  circumstances  in  China. 

The  districts  where  stone-bread  has  been  fbund  are  the  northern  prorinoe  of 
Schan-si,  the  east  provinces  of  Schan-tong  and  Kiang^nan,  on  the  mouth  of  the  Yel- 
low river  (Huang-hu),  the  proyincea  Hn-kuang  and  Kiang-si,  in  the  valley  of  the 
Blue  river  (Yantse-kiang).  It  is  very  desirable  to  know  the  masses,  localities,  ex- 
tent of  occurrence  of  these  earths,  as  weU  as  their  geognostie  character.  The 
analysis  of  the  two  kinds,  which  the  author  has  obtained,  renders  it  yery  probable 
that  all  similar  substances  betong  to  antediluyian  deposits,  some  of  which  are  very 
probably  tripolitan,  fresh  water-bioUths  of  infusoria,  while  others  appear  to  be  clay 
mixtures  or  real  clays.   {Letten), 

A  WkiU  EdibU  Earth  ofltdMfiam  Chmm.—Tho  author  obtamed,  m  the  year  1841, 
by  Humboldt,  from  Faria,  a  sample  of  the  edible  white  earth,  sent  to  Paris  by 
the  Frendi  missionary  in  China.  One  of  the  two  pieces  measured  two  indies  ui 
diameter,  the  other  one  inch.  It  has  a  white  colour,  similar  to  chalk,  but  is  as  Kght 
as  Kinelguhr  or  Meerschaum,  is  somewhat  fatty  to  the  toudi,  not  soiliog  the  fingers^ 
hut  yery  britUe.  The  pieces  haying  been  broken  in  those  direcUons  whach  were 
indicated  by  a  previous  crack,  some  of  tlie  internal  sur&ces  had  a  rusty  colour,  bnt 
eniy  superficially.  Acids  caused  no  eflbrvesoenoe.  Accordaigto  the  analysis,  this 
earth  is  merely  silicate  of  alumina,  the  pecafiar  lightness  of  whidi  is  striking.  If 
heated  it  assumes  a  grey  colour.  In  fifteen  samfriles  no  organic  mixture  could  he 
discovered  by  microscopic  examination,  which  latter  shews  also  no  shnilarity  b^ 
tween  this  substance  and  Meersdianm;  there  is  also  an  entire  absence  of  magnesia. 
Tiiis  earth  has  much  resemblance  to  lithomaige4ike  Kaolin,  but  its  lightness  and 
the  different  form  of  the  microscopic  parts,  admit  no  identity  between  them. 
Irregular,  mostly  (lobular  bodies  of  various  sixes,  with  soft  obtuse  outlines,  compote 
the  whole  mass.    Flerhaps  it  is  a  deposit  of  a  pcecipitate  Ihxn  lK>t  siliceous  waters. 
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Vnm  tt»  blackish  mould  left  in  the  ImpreMioas  of  the  smoolhly  aeraped  natural 
aorftoe,  it  ia  obriova  that  Hie  foaail  hat  not  been  taken  out  from  the  midat  of  Mcka, 
hot  waa  dng  out  fkmn  a  Uack  mould.  Analysea  hare  shown  eighteen  diflhtent 
microsoopic  fonna,  which  are  emmierated  in  the  994th  analyais  of  tiie  micn>- 
geologieal  neeacrehea  of  the  aotbor. 

B.  Ydhm  EMU  Earth  frmn  Chmm.r—hk  the  year  1847  the  author  obtained  from 
one  of  the  great  geological  collections  in  London  a  small  sample  of  this  earth,  which 
tmm  a  grey  passes  almost  into  a  snlphur-yellow.  It  resembles  a  veir  fine  elay,  doea  not 
soil  the  fingers,  but  is  brittle,  and  shi^eable  when  moistened.  Acioi  prodnoe  no  eifer- 
Teaeence,  and  when  heated  it  beoomea  first  black,  then  somewhat  reddish.     Its 
microsoopic  elements  are  a  rather  coarse,  double  refractmg,  mostly  qnartz  sand, 
aommnded  Inr  a  somewhat  finer  moold.    Intermixed  are  isolated,  small  green  and 
white  crystals,  asica,  and  Fhytolithaxia,  with  now  and  then  traces  of  Folygastric 
ahella  and  silicioas  caata  of  stone  kernels  of  Folythalamia.    In  ten  analytical  ex- 
aminations were  found  fourteen  forms:  one  Polygaster,  nine  Phytolithuia,  one 
FbljTthaUmimn,  and  three  crystals.    The  anbstance  is  therefore,  according  to  this, 
« loamy  or  cUorey  substance.    All  the  Phy  tolitharia  contained  in  it  are  hi  a  corroded 
porooa  atate,  just  aa  they  occur  in  aotedihman  tertiaiy  layers.    The  presence  of 
Bolythalamia,  and  in  particular  of  TeztiUria  globulosa  in  a  stratum,  very  likely  of 
the  interior  continent,  indicates  chalk  formations  in  the  Tieinity  of  the  place,  or  at 
least  in  the  aquatic  district  of  the  rlTor.     This  i^pears  to  prove  that  the  day 
similar  to  the  edible  Tanah  ambo  in  Java,  which  it  rery  much  resembles,  is  a 
tertiaiy  fresh-water  fcrmation  in  the  modem  sense  of  geognosy,  incumbent  on  chalk 
or  mixed  with  fragments  of  chalk.    The  forms  occurring  in  it  are : — 
1.  Polygasteia;  Draehelemomu  lauit, 

8.  Phytolltharia :  LUkodomtmm  BurMy  X.  iMUnfujii,  L.  rogtratum,  LUhotphaaridium 
irregtdare,  LjfdiottyUcSitm  clavatum,  L,  Imoe,  L.  pudraiumt  L.  ntde,  L.  Trmbecula, 

3.  Folythalamia:  TexHlaria ^obvAoaa, 

4.  Inorganie  forms  :  grtem  crj^ttaUme  prumSf  whits  ciygtaBme  pritmsy  piatet  of  mica. 
The  sum  of  the  discoyered  species  is  eleven  organic  forms  and  three  imn^piaic  ones ; 

among  which  are  ten  fresh-water  formations  and  one  marine  formation,  TeztilariL^- 
Pharm.  Central  BlaiL,  1852,  No.  4. 

ON  THE  ENEMIES  OF  THE  MEDICINAL  LEECH. 

BT  DS.  SBBAED. 

Etbbt  year  France  imports  leeches  to  the  value  of  nearly  three  millions  of  firancs^ 
from  Sardinia,  Italy,  and  Spain,  and  even  these  countries  obtain  them  elsewhere. 
In  England  and  in  America  the  high  price  of  leeches  almost  precludes  the  use  of 
tiiem  among  the  lower  classes. 

These  circumstances  naturaUy  lead  one  to  imagine,  that  any  persons  who  could 
snooeed  in  propagating  leeches  in  confinement,  would  realize  immense  fortunes. 
Numerous  triaLs  have  been  made  with  this  view,  a  few  have  not  been  entirely 
rasucoessftil ;  but  in  no  case  that  1  ai^  aware  of,  have  the  results  equalled  the  ex- 
pectations of  the  experimentalists. 

Nevertheless,  in  several  cases  wliere  reproduction  was  attempted,  the  first  ap- 
parent results  were  most  satisfoctory ;  for  in  some  pieces  of  water  whidi  had  been 
propeiiy  stocked  with  them,  and  presented  fkvourable  conditions  of  soil,  aspect,  and 
vegetation,  there  appeared  each  year,  in  the  months  of  May  and  September,  large 
quantities  of  young  leedies  moving  on  the  surikce  of  the  water.  But  after  the  lapse 
«r  a  few  years,  wi&  scnroely  any  exceptions,  there  remained  only  those  which  were 
placed  in  the  water,  and  those  just  hatdied. 

What  then  had  become  of  the  young  leeches  which  were  seen  in  each  of  the 
preceding  years  ?  Had  they  perished  from  want  of  food,  or  had  they  suffered  from 
an  e|Memic  diseise  ?  Had  they  emigrated  ?  Without  doubt,  in  certain  cases,  the 
disappearance  of  the  leeches  might  be  attributed  to  the  depopulation  of  the  ponds, 
but  more  frequentiy  it  was  caused  by  their  various  enemies.  Animals  having  their 
freedom  are  not  exposed  to  many  diseases,  and  if  they  sometimes  perish  from  want 
of  nourishment,  they  more  commonly  are  the  victims  of  other  animals.  The  leech 
forms  no  exception  to  this  general  rule. 

Whidi  then  are  the  eneo^es  of  the  leech  ?  A  memoir  by  M.  Hedrich,  of  Dresden, 
the  work  of  M.  Huzard,  on  the  breeding  of  leeches ;  that  of  M.  Martin,,  the  mono- 
graph l^  M.  Moquin,  and  the  report  nmde  to  the  Academy  of  Medicine  by  Fro- 
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feasor  SoubeiraD,  contain  Boroe  ioformation  on  this  question,  but  the  infonnation  is 
incomplete,  and  insufficient  for  the  guidance  of  those  persons  having  pieces  of  water 
stocked  with  leeches.  Therefore,  I  hare  thought  it  useful  to  publish  my  own  notions 
and  experience  on  this  subject,  in  addition  to  those  already  made  known  by  others. 
Such  is  the  object  of  this  notice,  in  which  I  propose,  first,  to  describe  the  enemies  of 
the  leeches,  known  and  unknown ;  secondly,  to  point  out  a  means  of  diminishing,  if 
not  of  preventing,  their  ravages. 

Quadrupeds. — Pigs  devour  leeches.  On  the  edge  of  a  pond,  in  which  I  had  some 
considerable  number  of  leeches,  I  observed  that  the  pigs  were  turning  over  the 
ground,  flrom  whic^  the  water  had  just  receded,  or  sometimes  it  was  covered  by  a 
few  centimHres  of  liquid.  A  great  portion  of  this  ground  was  without  the  least 
vegetable  production ;  for  what,  therefore,  could  these  animals  be  seeking,  unless  it 
were  for  aquatic  animals  buried  in  the  mud  ?  On  the  same  day,  I  threw  some 
leeches  to  the  pigs,  who  devoured  them  with  that  greediness  which  is  proverbial  with 
these  animals. 

The  otter,  the  hedgehog,  and  the  mole,  have  been  mentioned  by  leech-gatherers, 
as  being  enemies  of  the  leech. 

M.  Joseph  Martin  has  found  leeches  in  the  stomachs  of  rats  and  water  shrew- 
mice.  These  animals  are  most  prejudicial,  as  they  destroy  the  cocoons  which  the 
leeches  deposit  in  the  holes  formed  by  them. 

Birds. — **A  cultivator  in  Sologne,*'  says  Paymaurin,  ''having  realized  30,000 
francs  in  four  years  by  commerce  in  leeches,  tried  to  breed  them  in  a  small  pond. 
He  put  in  more  than  200,000,  when  several  flocks  of  ducks  took  possession  of  the 
pond,  and  depopulated  it  in  twenty-four  hours." 

This  fact  is  at  the  least  exaggerated;  for  had  the  pond  been  covered  for  several 
days  by  millions  of  ducks,  these  birds  could  not  have  caused  so  considerable  a  loss, 
as  leeches  remain  in  large  numbers  buried  in  the  earth.  However  it  may  be,  I  con- 
sider it  as  certain  that  ducks  are  very  fond  of  leeches.  At  a  farm  of  Dombe's, 
where  I  had  been  called  in,  the  leeches  which  had  been  applied  to  a  sick  person  were 
crawling  before  the  door  of  the  house  on  some  muddy  soil.  The  ducks  seized  them 
with  avidity  and  swallowed  them,  after  having  washed  and  sluiken  them  in  an 
adjacent  pool. 

It  is  probable  that  teal,  ducks,  and  other  palmipedes  (I  except  the  domestic  goose) 
are  enemies  to  the  leecli.  This  supposition  is  equiiily  applicable  to  the  heron  and 
other  wading  birds.  A  young  bittern  or  pouch,  whidi  I  reared  in  1850,  much  pre- 
ferred fish  or  frogs  to  leeches,  but  ate  the  latter  when  deprived  of  other  food.  Geese 
have  never  eaten  the  leeches  I  have  ofiered  them,  neither  do  they  eat  frogs  and 
water-lizards. 

The  fowl  is  also  an  enemy  of  the  leech.  I  was  occupied  in  cleaning  ajar  con- 
taining leeches  before  a  window  from  which  the  crumbs  from  the  table  were  usually 
thrown  into  the  yard.  A  number  of  chickens  camo  under  the  window  and  I  threw 
them  some  leeches,  which  they  quickly  swallowed,  and  notwithstanding  the  fears  of 
the  farmer's  wife,  continued  in  good  health. 

ReptUes  and  Batrachia. — From  birds  I  pass  to  reptiles  and  batrachians,  and  my 
attention  will  be  first  directed  to  the  water-adder,  the  head  of  whidi  is  so  often  seen 
above  the  water  of  ponds.  It  eats  leeches,  although  they  are  not  a  favourite  food 
with  it  One  of  these  pretty  reptiles,  which  I  kept  under  a  wire-gauze  cover, 
swallowed  a  frog  or  a  salamander  every  diree  or  four  days;  but  it  would  not  take 
leeches  until  af^r  a  week's  fasting.  But  although  it  devours  frogs  and  salanumders, 
which  serve  as  nourishment  to  the  leech,  yet  the  water- adder  must  be  considered  as 
an  injurious  animal. 

I  had  seen  terrestrial  toads  swallow  worms,  and  I  therefore  imagined  they  would 
do  the  same  with  other  kinds  of  annelides.  But  one  of  these  animals,  which  I  con- 
fined with  some  leeches,  died  without  having  touched  one  of  them.*  Should  I  have 
concluded  from  this  fact  that  toads  do  not  cat  leeches?  Not  at  all  The  loss  of 
liberty  is  with  some  animals  the  cause  of  so  much  sorrow,  that  they  will  allow  them- 
selves to  die  of  hunger.  I  had  recourse  to  another  means  of  testing  this  fact.  I 
watched  for  the  appearance,  of  a  toad,  who  had  domiciled  himself  in  a  hole  in  tha 
house,  and  then  throw  him  a  leech ;  it  instantly  disappeared. 

I>oubtIess  there  existo  a  great  similitude  of  conformation  and  habits  between  the 
terrestrial  and  aquatic  toad ;  it  might,  therefore,  be  imagined  that  the  latter  would 

*  Lesdies  attach  themselves  to  toads  without  biting  them. 
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also  eat  the  leech,  'hiy  ezperiments  haTe  giyen  me  proof  to  the  contrary.  SeTeral 
aquatic  toads,  which  I  placed  in  a  glass  jar,  seized  vith  avidity  some  earth-worms, 
hot  would  never  tonch  the  leeches  which  I  offered  them.  Ten  toads  which  I  opened 
contained  only  non-aquatic  insects. 

Aqnatic  toads,  salamanders,  and  frogs,  are  hitten  hy  leeches,  who  feed  on  their 
Uood;*  they  have,  therefore,  heen  recommended  as  useful  in  leech-ponds.  But  if 
these  anniledes  were  deToured  by  water-lizards  or  frogs,  it  would  be  introducing  the 
wolf  into  the  sheep-fold.  From  thence  to  my  experiments  on  batrachia.  I  have 
stated  all  relating  to  the  toad,  and  I  will  now  state  the  facts  I  have  obtained  relative 
to  water-lizards  and  frogs. 

Some  water4izard8  which  I  kept  in  a  jar,  having  become  sufiSciently  tame  to  take 
worms  out  of  my  fingers,  fled  instantly  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  jar  when  I  offered 
them  some  young  leeches.  A  leech-gatherer  assured  me  he  had  seen  a  frog  swallow 
a  leech.  This  circumstance  is  not  improbable,  as  the  frog  is  very  carnivorous; 
the  frog,  as  is  known,  is  caught  by  means  of  a  fish-hook  baited  with  the  skin  of 
another  frog.  Nevertheless,  several  frogs,  whidi  I  had  kept  without  food  for  some 
days,  would  never  touch  leeches,  either  when  in  the  water  or  on  its  surface;  they, 
on  the  contrary,  seized  on  worms  of  the  same  size,  which  I  had  placed  with  the 
leeches.  Twelve  frogs,  taken  out  of  a  swamp  stocked  with  leeches,  were  found  to 
contain,  when  opened,  only  beetles,  spiders,  and  flies.  Although  aquatic  toads, 
salamanders,  and  flrogs,  are  not  enemies  of  the  leech,  yet  I  have  made  known  my 
experiments  relative  to  them,  as  my  silence  respecting  them  might  have  appeared  to 
be  the  result  of  an  omission. 

Cnuiaee^. — M.  Demarquette,  of  Douai,  informed  me  that  the  animal  which 
GSttsed  the  greatest  ravages  among  leeches  was  known  in  that  country  by  the  name 
of  teorpnm.  At  Bresse  this  name  is  given  to  the  fresh-water  shrimp.  Wishing  to 
convince  myself  if  this  was  the  animal  alluded  to  by  M.  Demarquette,  I  plunged  a 
small  leech  into  a  stream  where  these  crustaceie  were  numerous;  it  was  instantly 
surrounded  on  all  sides,  and  when  I  withdrew  it  from  the  water  its  body  was  covered 
with  wounds. 

In  the  month  of  April,  1850,  Professor  Soubeiran  erected  a  reservoir  for  leeches  in 
the  central  Fharmacie  of  the  hospitals  of  Paris,  with  the  view  of  studying  the  repro- 
duction of  these  animals.  At  the  end  of  the  year,  on  examining  the  contents  of  the 
reservoir,  he  only  found  about  a  hundred  flUets,  but  instead  of  them  he  found  a  large 
quantity  of  the  oniscut  aquaticus,  M.  Soubeiran,  jun.,  suspecting  that  these 
cmatacesB  were  enemies  of  the  leech,  placed  a  number  of  them  in  a  jar  with  leechesf 
they  soon  attached  themselves  to  the  bodies  of  the  latter,  who  tried  without  effect 
to  get  rid  of  them,  but  ultimately  became  their  victims. 

The  omucua  aouaticus  are  very  numerous  in  the  ponds  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Paris.  M.  Soubdran  thinks  that  this  circumstance  explains  an  observation  fire- 
quently  made  by  dealers  in  leeches.  **  Frequently.**  they  say,  **  they  have  seen  in 
their  ponds  the  young  leeches  produced  by  the  adults  which  they  hsid  placed  there; 
but  in  aU  cases  after  a  short  time  this  hope  of  a  new  generation  completely  dis- 
appeared." ^ 

As  will  be  perceived,  this  opinion  or  M.  Soubeiran*s  much  resembles  that  enter- 
tained by  myself  and  which  induced  me  to  write  this  memoir. 

The  omtau  aquaUcua  of  LinnsBUS  only  differs  from  other  lice  in  the  form  of  its  taiL 
The  body  is  flat,  composed  of  eight  rings,  including  the  tail.  The  head  is  broader 
than  it  is  long.  The  seven  crustaceous  laminie  which  oover  the  body  are  almost 
equal,  but  the  eighth,  which  forms  the  tail,  is  larger,  rounded,  and  terminates  above 
in  a  blunt  point ;  it  is  furnished  on  each  side  with  forked  appendages  attached  to  its 
extremity,  and  terminating  in  four  long  bristles.  The  omtcus  aqtuUiciu  has  seven 
pairs  of  daws.    • 

It  is  probable  that  those  aquatic  lice,  which  are  of  the  same  size  and  the  same 
habit  as  the  <muatg  aquaticuB^  sach  as  the  branching  also  devour  the  leech.  The 
hraaehia  has  a  long  body,  and  is  yellow  and  transparent.  Its  head  is  furnished  with 
two  immoderately  long  horns,  forked  at  the  points.  The  eyes  are  very  large,  black, 
$BdJLeedon  a  moveable  ueck»  The  tail  is  terminated  by  two  fins  furnished  with  long 
feathered  webs. — Journal  de  Pharmade, 


*  The  oQDtraiy  has  been  said  relative  to  toads,  bat  I  am  oertud  of  the  &ct  above  stated. 
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FBBFABATION  OF  FROFYLAMHra  FROM  EEGOTINE, 

BT  DR.  F.  L.  'VntNOKLBB. 

Tdb  readen  of  the  Nem  lUpertanffir  Pharmaey,  part  i^  p.  22,  alreadj  know  that 
I  hare  been  for  Mine  time  oceopied  with  the  mTestiga^on  of  ergot,  and  that  1 
obtained,  by  the  distillation  of  ei|potine  with  potash,  besides  ammonia,  a  sobetanoe 
having  a  -very  nopleasavt  odonr,  which  condneted  itsdf  as  a  rolatile  aUodi,  and  pof« 
•assed  a  narcotic  and  highly  diiuetic  property.  This  confirmation  of  a  zoaU 
which  I  had  obtained  some  years  before,  induced  me  to  continue  my  expertaents, 
and  I  have  now  arrlTed  at  the  canrietion  that  the  Tolatile  alkali  which  is  extracted 
IkwQS  ergotine  by  distillation  with  potash  is  propylamine  (NHt  C«  Hr,  or 
Nfis  Gt  H«X  oonseqnently  the  same  which,  according  to  the  most  recent  ezperimenta, 
is  prored  to  be  the  product  of  decomposition  of  narcotine  by  potash,  and  the  in- 
gredient of  hening-pickle.  The  smell  itself  made  me  imagine,  long  before  I  waa 
acquainted  with  Wertheim's  experiments,  that  beiring-pickle  mnst  likewise  contain 
propylamine,  and  my  experiments  hare  fally  ooofinned  this  supposition,  for  in  dia* 
tilling  hemng-pickle  with  potash  I  obtained  the  same  propylamine  as  that  extracted 
ftom  a  conoeBtrated  aqueous  solution  of  ergotine.  The  properties  in  which  they 
agree  are  the  following: — 

1.  Fr(9ylaflBine  saturates  acids  completely,  and  thus  forms  salts  soluble  in  water, 
and  for  the  most  part  in  spirit  of  wine,  with  the  exception  of  sulphate  of  propylamiac^ 
which  does  not  dissolve  in  the  latter.  Beautiful  white  crystals  may,  howenrer,  be 
ptodooed  from  the  concentrated  aqueous  solution  by  the  admixture  of  aloohol  of 
eighty  per  cent,  of  strength.  The  salts  of  propylamine  dissolved  in  water  and  treated 
with  tannic  acid,  produce  a  white  (floceulent)  precipitaite;  with  chloride  of  meroury 
likewise  a  white  but  pulverulent  precipitate;  with  nitrate  of  silver  a  white  (fioe- 
cnlent)  precipitate;  and  with  chloride  <Sf  platinum  a  yellow  precipitate  (a  cryvtalMna 

^       powder).    The  salts  of  prop^jiamine  have  a  strong  odour  of  fresh  eiigot,  nuioh  leaa 
^        of  herring-pickle,  and  are  easily  decomposed  by  potash. 

2.  The  concentrated  aqueous  scdution  being  mixed  with  a  fowth  of  its  volnme  of 
^  tincture  of  iodine,  a  considerable  dark  yellowish-brown  sediment  is  precipitated, 
^^    and  the  supernatant  fluid  appears  dark  brownish-red.    But  in  a  verr  short  Uese 

this  sediment  diminishes  considerably,  the  fluid  gradually  changes  colour,  so  the* 
in  idx>ut  twelve  hoars'  time  there  will  be  left  bat  very  little  orange-coloured  sedi- 
ment, whilst  the  fluid  itaelf  will  appear  almoat  oolouriess.  Immeidiately  alter  the 
addition  of  iodine  the  very  disagreeable  odour  of  propytamine  dfaappears^  and  the 
mixture  acquires  the  odour  of  iodine. 

3.  When  the  neutral  aqueous  solution  of  sulphate  of  propylanine  is  evaporated  in 
a  water-bath  it  exhales  a  very  disagieuable  odour  of  hening,  the  sehttioa  becomes 
very  add,  has  only  a  weak  odour  of  ergot,  and  all  the  reactkms  oeaae.  If  this  oon- 
oentrated  solution  be  digested  with  caustic  lime  in  a  still,  there  comes  over,  withouft 
the  aid  of  artificial  heat,  almoat  pure  propylamine,  which  has  the  odour  of  an  ammo* 
niacal  liquid,  and  produces  all  the  reactions  of  pure  propylamine. 

Now  the  propylamine  of  ergot  presents  the  very  same  resuHa,  and  it  is  on  this 
account  that  until  lately  it  has  always  been  mistaken  for  ammonia.  I  am  convinced 
that  it  constitutes  the  odorous  prindpleof  urine,  perspiration,  and  in  the  Ueod,  and 
is  often  the  cause  of  the  odour  which  we  dbaerve  in  the  action  of  alkaline  lyes  upon 
nitrogenous  componnds.  Propylamine  bdongs  to  the  organic  bases,  and  may  be 
considered  as  the  adjunct  [Fanrlmg\  of  ammonia.  I  think  I  am  justified  in  con- 
<duding,  from  the  resulta  of  my  experiments,  that  propylamine,  eomimed  with  anaeidf 
pre-exists  in  ergot  as  well  as  in  herring-pidcle,  and  is  not  produced  by  the  potash, 
as  is  the  case  with  narcotine.  I  have  previously  demonstrated  the  presence  of 
formic  acid  in  ergot,  and  it  is  with  that  acid  that  the  propylamine  seems  to  be  united. 
I  have  not  yet  made  any  experiments  with  herring-pickte. 

It  will  not  now  be  difficult  to  detetmme  whether  the  medicinal  activity  of  etgot 
depends  on  propylamine  or  not,  for  the  neutral  salta  of  propylamiiie  dissolved  in  water 
are  easily  absorbed,  and  I  hope  to  be  aMe  to  induce  physicnns  to  make  pharmaco- 
logical and  therapeutical  experiments. 

I  have  reasons  to  suppose  that  propylamine  is  likewise  an  ingredient  of  eod-Hver 
oil,  and  being  easily  oombiited  with  iodine,  it  may  be  soon  ascertained  by  practical 
application  whether  it  ought  not  to  be  considered  as  the  bearer  (Jtrdger)  of  iodine.    I 
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propose  to  begin  the  necewary  caperimenta  in  this  respect  as  soon  m  my  apparatus 
is  entirelj  free  from  the  odour  of  propylamine,  in  order  to  avoid  all  error. 

Finally,  I  had  the  idea  of  trying  an  experiment  with  regard  to  propylamine  upon 
my  oim  nrinfi,  wbieh  I  made  after  a  siij»per  conabting  of  roast  real,  potato-saLd, 
and  a  glaaa  of  vator,  and  whick  w«a  neither  acid  sor  aUcaliBe.  I  poured  thvee 
oonoea  of  the  urine,  fresh  made  and  still  quite  wwrm,  npon  fosHr  omices  of  bsmed 
lime,  and  sidnnitted  it  to  distillation.  The  distilled  prodnct  had  indeed  the  odonr  of 
p«re  pDOpylamiae,  and  reacted  stronfi^y  alkaline ;  bat  acted  in  a  remarkahle  manner 
on  tiaetare  of  iodine  in  the  same  way  as  liquid  ammonia.  Aftw  lumng  nentrallzed 
it  with  tolphnrie  acid,  the  liquid  showed,  when  tested  with  tannic  add  and  nitrate 
eC  silver,  an  nnmistakable  proportion  of  propylamine.  Might  this  be  formed  oat  of 
the  una?  HyezperiraeQt  confirms,  ai  all  eyents»  the  opinion  stated  above;  the 
beginning  ia  made,  and  I  may  now  pass  from  experiment  to  sdentiflc  dednctions. 

Btmarkt  fly  Dr.  BwehMr, — TAj  friend,  I>r«  Winckkr,  in  communicating  the  abov 
paper,  veiy  agreeably  sivprised  me  by  transmitting  at  the  same  time  specimens  of 
his  pfeparations  id  propylamine,  and  that  too  in  quantities  varying  from  one  to  two 
drachms,  lior  whicfa  I  hmby  beg  to  ezpreas  to  ham  pablidy  my  best  thanks.  I  re- 
ceived from  him,  namely: — 

I.  The  roogh  prodnet  of  distillatioa  of  hening-picfcle. 

%.  The  aqaeons  eolation  of  the  sulphate  produced  from  it. 

SL  The  pave  crystallized  and  by  spirit  of  wine  precipitated  solphate  of  propylamine. 

4.  The  concentrated  solution  of  pure  propylamine. 

6.  The  aqueous  sokitien  of  the  sulphate  prepared  with  No.  4w 

Hitherto  I  have  only  experimented  with  the  preparaitiona  No.  S,  4,  and  5,  in  order 
to  verify  and  complete  the  statements  of  the  above  paper.  All  these  solutions  are 
qoite  eolouleaB  and  dear,  like  water;  th^  diffnse  abMly  at  some  distance  a  strong 
odonr  <^  hcnriag ;  but  the  pure  aqneons  props^amine,  when  smelt  at  doaely,  faaa  a 
pongBBt  odoor,  very  similar  to  that  of  Uqnid  ammonia^  which,  however,  at  a  diitawee 
assumes^  aa  it  haa  been  said,  the  smell  of  hernag.  This  odoor  is  so  pecoUariy 
characteristic,  that  I  do  not  doubt,  that  even  in  water-dosets,  in  oosKoqudnce  of 
lermentatiaD^  propylamine  is  developed,  perticoiariy  aa  woollen  clothes  easily  acfuhre 
there  the  odoor  of  herring.  All  the  conditions  at  least  necessary  for  tiie  formation  ^  ^  J^ 
of  propylamine,  ammonia,  and  carbo-hydrogen,  are  to  be  found  in  water-closets.  I» 
a  small  close  room  its  odour  becomes  insupportable,  and  aJBfects  strongly  the  head, 
Doctor  Winckler  had,  therefbre,  good  reasons  to  warn  me  against  it.  A  youfig* 
Chemist,  upon  whose  hand  I  dropped  a  very  mnrade  quantity  of  aqueous  propylamine, 
for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  its  taste^  notwithstanding  that  he  had  been  walking 
after  that  a  omsidarable  distance,  and  had  been  exposed  to  the  air,  smelt  still,  after 
some  boors,  so  strongly  of  herring,  that  happening  to  enter  a  company,  he  was 
spolDen  to  about  it  by  several  persons.  I  mention  this  merely  as  a  caution.  The 
taste  of  pure  aqueous  propylamine  is  pungently  alkaline,  and  hardly  distinguishable 
from  that  of  caustic  ammonia. 

The  chemical  reactions  of  propylamine  are  well  explained  by  'Winckler  Turmeric 
paper  turns  brown  with  it,  but  being  exposed  to  the  air,  in  which  propylamine 
qidi^y  evaporates,  it  resumes  again  its  primitive  yeBow  colour. 

Snl^iate  of  propylamine  (No.  3)  ai^iears  in  small  splendid  white  prisms;  exposed 
to  the  air  it  evolves  a  distinct  smell  of  herring,  and  has  a  pungent  saline  taste,  like 
solphate  of  ammonia;  it  is  entirely  neutral,  and  when  moisten^  with  water,  it  does 
not  alter  the  colour  either  of  bhte  or  red  litmus-paper,  or  of  turmeric-paper. 

We  have  in  sdutions  of  silver  and  iodine,  which  are  not  predpitated  by  ammonia, 
very  appropriate  re-agents  fbr  distinguishing  propylamine  flrom  ammonia.  Ftopy- 
laniine,  however,  treated  with  sulphate  of  stiver,  gave  me  not  a  white,  but  a 
yeltowish-brown  precipitate;  and  this  result  suggested  to  me  the  idea,  that  formiate 
of  ]pt»pylamhie  might  be  present.  Iliis  predpitate  was  easily  and  perfectly  dissdved 
in  caustic  liquid  ammonia.  With  an  aqueous  solution  of  iodine  I  acquired  at  one 
time,  according  to  the  quantitative  proportion,  a  brown,  and  at  another  time  a 
beautiful  ydlow  precipitate,  which  dissolved  in  an  excess  of  iodide  of  potassium.  I 
usually  employ  an  aqueous  solution  of  iodine  in  iodide  of  potassium,  instead  of  the 
tincture  of  io&ie  made  with  spirit  of  wine.  The  precipitate  produced  by  iodide  of 
pQCMsium  is,  as  I  have  just  statoS,  either  brown  or  yellow,  provided  that  no  excess 
of  iodide  of  potasdum  be  employed. — Buchner's  Neues  Bepertarium^  Bd.  1. 
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PREPARATION  OF  NITRO-PRUSSIATE  OF  SODA. 

BT  M.  Z.  BOUBSIR. 

Dr.  Lton  Platfair,  alter  haTiog  ducoTered  the  nitro-pnuslc  oombinations,  was 
led  from  the  study  of  their  reactions  to  propose  the  emploTment  of  nitro-pmssiate 
of  soda  as  a  test  for  the  alkaline  solphnrets.  There  are,  in  fact,  bat  few  tests  so 
sensitive  as  this.  The  reaction  which  accompanies  the  purple-violet  colour  de« 
▼eloped  by  the  test,  is  not  sufficiently  understood  to  admit  of  a  satisfactory 
explanation  being  given.  The  elementary  composition  even  of  the  nitro-prussiate 
of  soda,  and  the  theory  of  its  formation,  cannot  be  said  to  have  been  unquestionably 
determined.  My  attention  having  been  directed  to  the  preparation  of  this  salt 
according  to  Dr.  Playfair's  prooess,  and  also  according  to  that  equallv  complex  of 
Schlomberger,  I  have  bera  led  to  adopt  the  following  simplification  of  the  process: — 

One  part  of  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  in  powder  is  added  to  two  parts  of 
commercial  nitric  acid,  diluted  with  an  equal  volume  of  water.  The  mixture, 
contained  in  a  porcelain  dish,  is  exposed  to  the  heat  of  a  water-bath,  and  is 
constantly  agitated  to  promote  the  reaction  which  is  accompanied  by  the  dis- 
engagement of  much  gas,  and  espedally  of  hydrocyanic  acid. 

The  decomposition  is  thus  slowly  effected,  and  when  no  more  gas  is  given  o%  the 
liquid  is  to  be  exactly  neutralized  with  carbonate  of  soda,  whilst  it  is  stUl  maintained 
at  the  same  temperature.  An  ochreous  precipitate  now  separates,  and  afterwards, 
on  continuing  the  evaporation,  white  cr>'stal8  appear  on  the  surfiioe  of  the  liquid, 
while  at  the  same  time  a  smell  of  ammonia  is  developed.  There  is  to  be  now  added 
to  the  liquid  an  equal  Tolume  of  rectified  spirit.  The  mixture  is  to  be  heated  to  the 
boiling  point,  and  then  thrown  on  to  a  filter.  The  deposited  salt  is  to  be  washed 
with  a  little  spirit,  and  the  filtered  liquor  submitted  to  spontaneous  evaporation. 
Regular  prisms,  of  a  ruby-red  colour,  consisting  of  nitro-prussiate  of  soda,  will  be 
speedily  deposited.  When  the  crystallization  has  proceeded  for  some  time,  the 
crystals  are  to  be  separated  and  dried.  The  mother-liquor  will  now  yield  crystals  of 
nitrate  of  potash  and  of  soda,  and  the  nitro-prussiate  must  be  separated  from  these 
by  treating  the  mixed  salts  with  proof  spirit  at  a  boiling  temperature,  when  a  fhrtber 
crop  of  crystals,  as  pure  as  the  first,  may  be  obtained. — Jtmrnalde  ChimU  MitUcaU. 

ON  THE  ASSAi'CETIDA  PLANT. 

BT  F.  A.  BUHBB. 

Thb  author  tells  us  that  the  mode  of  collecting  assafoDtida,  which  is  now  in  use 
(in  IS48),  is  exactly  the  same  as  that  described  by  Kaempfer  IGO  years  aga  He 
regards  the  plant  as  a  species  ofFenda,  but  he  does  not  appear  to  have  met  with  the 
plant  in  flower,  as  he  describes  the  radical  leaves  only  as  they  appeared  in  April, 
when  the  dry  stems  of  the  previous  year  were  from  three  to  five  feet  high. — CetUral 
BhUt^  1852,  No.  xiil,  p.  207. 

NEW  METHOD  OF  EFFECTING  CRYSTALLIZATION. 

BT  M.  PATBK. 

Hayisig  observed  the  phenomena  of  the  crystallization  of  sulphur  on  the  surface 
of  vulcanized  India  Rubber,  in  which  case  it  appears  to  pass  in  solution  from  the 
interior  of  the  mass  and  to  be  deposited  there  in  consequence  of  the  evaporation  of 
the  solvent,  I  was  induced  to  seek  the  means  of  increasing  the  size  and  regularity  of 
the  crystals  obtained  from  difierent  substances,  and  especially  those  of  little  solubility. 

I  have  attained  this  object  by  a  simple  arrangement  of  apparatus,  through  whidi 
a  liquid  circulates  which,  in  one  part,  dissolves  the  substance  to  be  crystallized,  and 
in  another  and  cooler  part,  deposite  it  in  a  crystalline  state.  The  apparatus  consiste 
of  a  flask  or  tubulated  receiver,  surmounted  by  another  vessel  of  a  similar  kind,  the 
necks  of  which  are  connected,  and  the  Lateral  openings  of  which  communicate  by 
tubes,  tlie  one  with  the  top  and  the  other  with  the  bottom  of  a  vessel  placed  at  some 
distance.  The  inverted  receivers  are  both  filled  with  the  substance  to  be  dissolved^ 
and  the  whole  of  the  apparatus  with  the  solvent.  Heat  derived  from  a  constant  and 
uniform  source  is  applied  to  the  receivers,  by  which  a  continued  circulation  of  the 
liquid  is  maintained,  and  this  being  saturated  in  the  most  heated  part  of  the  appa- 
ratus, is  conveyed  to  the  cooler  part  wboe  the  deposition  takes  pLabe. 
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CrystallisBtion  may  thus  be  made  to  take  place  slowlj  and  Tegnlariy,  so  as  to 
inodnoe  crystals  of  coosideraUe  size,  even  from  slightly  soluble  substaooes.  By 
Qsingr  benzole  snd  snlphor,  I  have  been  enabled  in  this  way  to  obuin  crystals  a 
hnndred  times  laiger  than  those  formed  in  the  nsnal  wtky-^Gmptet  Rendw. 

GINGER  WINE. 

In  answer  to  a  Correspondent,  who  asks  for  a  formula  for  Ginger  Wine,  we  insert 
the  following  from  Bobmson't  Art  of  making  British  Wines  i-^^^BoH  sizty-flFe  gallons 
of  xirer  water,  one  and  a  half  cwt.  of  the  best  loaf  sugar,  and  fire  lbs.  of  the  best 
race  ginger,  bruised,  half  an  hour ;  then  add  the  whites  of  ten  eggs,  beaten  to  a 
froth  with  two  ounces  of  dissolved  isinglass,  stir  it  well  in,  and  boil  twenty  minutes 
longer,  skimming  it  the  whole  time.  Then  add  the  thin  rinds  of  fifty  lemons, 
boiling  them  ten  minutes  more.  Cut  twen^-eight  lbs.  of  good  Mahiga  raisins  in 
baU;  take  away  the  stones  and  stalks,  and  put  them  with  the  juice  of  the  lemons 
strained,  into  the  hogshead.  Strain  the  hot  liquor  into  a  cooler,  and  when  it  has 
stood  two  hours  and  is  settled,  draw  it  off  the  lees  clear,  and  put  it  into  the  cask, 
filter  the  thick  and  fill  up  with  it.  Leare  the  bung  out,  and  when  at  the  proper 
temperature,  stir  three  quarts  of  thick  firesh  ale  yeast  well  into  it ;  put  on  the  bung 
lightly,  and  let  it  ferment  six  or  serea  days,  fllling  up  with  liquor  as  it  works  over. 
When  the  fermentation  has  ceased,  pour  in  six  quarts  of  French  brandy,  and  eight 
onnoea  of  the  best  isinglass,  dissoWed  in  a  gallon  of  the  wine;  then  secure  the  bung 
effectually,  and  paste  paper  over  it,  &c.,  &c.  Keep  it  two  years  in  a  cool  cellar,  then 
bottle  it,  using  the  best  corks,  and  sealing  them,  and  when  it  is  four  ^^ars  old 
commence  using  it." 
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COLOVBL  PHIUF  TOBKB,  YICB-PBEaiDBirr,  IN  THB  CHAIB.  <  * 

NOTE  ON  THE  EXISTENCE  OF  STRONTIA  IN  THE  WELL-WATERS 

OF  BRISTOL. 

BT  WILLIAM  AND  THOBNTON  J.  HBRAPATH. 

Thb  attention  of  the  authors  was  first  directed  to  this  suliject  in  consequence  of 
the  discoTcry  of  a  small  quantity  of  sulphate  of  strontia  in  the  deposit  fbund  in  a 
water-pipe.  On  carefully  examining  tne  well-waters,  from  different  parts  of  the 
city  and  its  suburbs,  sulpiiate  of  strontia  was  found,  to  a  greater  or  smaller  extent, 
in  most  of  them.  The  method  adopted  for  the  detection  of  this  ingredient  was,  to 
eraporate  the  water  to  diyness  ;  to  treat  the  residue  with  pure  sulphuric  acid, 
diiTing  off  the  excess  of  acid  hr  heat ;  then  to  treat  first,  with  boiling  water,  and 
sabseqnenily  with  hot  hydrochloric  add,  until  eyerjthing  soluble  in  these  menstrua 
was  remoTcd,  leaying  the  sulphate  of  strontia  together  with  silica.  In  order  to 
separate  these  two  substances,  they  were  exposed  in  a  platinum  crucible  to  the 
Tapour  of  hydrofluoric  acid,  by  which  means  the  silica  was  abstracted,  and  the 
sulphate  of  strontia  left. 

ON  A  NEW  METHOD  FOR  THE  ANALTSIS  OF  CHROME  ORES,  AND  ON 
COMlfERCIAL  CHLOROCHROBIATE  OF  SODA 

BT  B.  a  GALTBBT. 

Fob  the  method  usually  adopted  for  the  analysis  of  chrome  ores,  the  author  pro- 
poses to  substitute  the  following:— The  ore,  well  pulverized,  is  mixed  with  about 
three  or  four  limes  its  weight  of  a  mixture  made  by  slaking  quick-lime  with  caustic 
soda,  and  then  drying  and  calcining  the  mass.  To  these  about  one-fourth  part  of 
nitrate  of  soda  is  adiited,  and  the  mixture  is  calcined  for  about  two  hours.  By  tiiis 
method  one  treatment  is  generally  sufildent  to  conrert  the  chromium  into  chromic 
add,  whereas  by  the  nsuiU  method  five  or  six  snocessire  calcinations  are  required. 

Another  process,  wUch  he  has  also  found  to  produce  good  results,  consists  in  cal- 
cining the  pUrerised  chrome  ore  with  nitrate  of  baryta,  adding  a  little  caustic  potash 
from  time  to  time  towards  the  end  of  the  process. 

Commerdal  chlorochromate  of  soda  was  found  by  analysis  to  contain  chromic 
addt  chlorine,  sulphuric  add,  potash,  and  soda.  The  author  assigns  to  it  the  follow- 
ing composition: — 
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Biditomaleofpotaah :    M.U 

ChkMroohromste  of  aoda  17J{S 

Chloride  of  aodium      .•«        88^1 

Snlphata  of  soda         ..    SSj66 

Insoluble  matter 21 


100.07 
OK  CERTAIN  ISOMERIC  TBANSFOR&IATIONS  OF  FAT& 

BT  PATEIOK  DUnr. 

A  cntBAT  niimber  of  oibeerralionfl  are  recorded  in  this  paper,  showing  that  stearlne 
and  some  other  fats  may  be  obtained  in  diflferent  allotropic  conditions  in  which  they 
have  different  melting  points. 

ON  THE  QUALHATIYE  SEPARATION  OF  ARSENIC,  TIN,  AND  AMTDfOKT. 

BT  GBORGB  F.  AH8SLL. 

Thb  method  proposed  by  the  author  coDsiats  in  diasdlTing  the  mixed  solphidea 
in  nitro-hydrochloric  add,  and  pouring  the  solution  into  an  i^iptfmtua  in  whidi 
hydrogen  gas  is  generated  in  the  usual  way.  The  erolyed  gates  aie  first  passed 
through  a  wash-bottle  containing  soluU<m  of  acetate  of  lead,  to  remow  any  $ydra* 
chloric  acid  or  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  are  then  oonr^ed  into  a  test-tube  hidf 
filled  with  strong  nitric  acid.  The  nitric  acid  solution  obtained  after  the  gasce  hare 
passed  for  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  ia  eyaposated  to  dxyness,  and  the  residiit» 
which  WUl  contain  tiie  arsenic  originally  present  partly  in  the  state  of  arsenic  and 
partly  of  arsenious  acid,  and  the  antimony  in  ihe  state  of  antimonic  acid,  is  ex* 
hausted  with  warm  water,  which  takes  up  the  first  two  and  leares  the  last-named 
substances.  The  tin  remains  in  the  Tessel  in  iHiich  the  hydrogen  was  generated. 
These  are  seyerally  identified  by  the  appUeatkn  of  the  appropriate  tests. 


ON  THE  EAU  MKDICINALE  D'HUSSON. 

TO  THB  XDITOB  OF  IBB  PW  ABM ACB OTIC AI*  a^OUBNAL. 

Pdlmam  qm  mamU,  ftraJL 


Sib,— In  your  Journal  for  April  appeared  a  letter  firam  Thomas  BnsheU,  Esq.,  on 
the  Basia  of  the  Ean  MJedicinale  d'Husson.  I  am  induced  to  reply  to  this  letter  aa 
an  act  of  justice  to  a  departed  friend.  We  are  indebted  to  the  late  Charles  Thomas 
Haden,  Surgeon,  who,  during  the  latter  part  of  his  life  resided  in  Sleaae  Street,  for 
the  re-introduction  of  colducum  into  practice  for  the  core  of  gout,  rheumatism,  and 
pure  inflammatory  diaeases;  and  most  oertaUdy  not  to  Mr.  Want^  as  the  naxnitioii 
of  the  fbllovring  facts  will  show. 

In  the  year  1811  Ifr.  C.  T.  Haden  waa  residing  and  practiaing  in  Derby,  with  hia 
ikther,  who  waa  an  eminent  Surgeon  of  that  town,  and  a  patient  of  his  was  very 
desirous  of  trying  the  Eau  Mediclnale  d'Husson  for  the  relief  of  gout.  This  remedy 
was  procured  and  taken,  and  its  effbcts  appeared  almost  miraculous ;  the  relief  from 
pain  was  so  instantaneous  as  greatly  to  Recite  our  curiosity.  Mr.  C.  T.  Hadra,  who 
had  been  accustomed  to  dispense  medicines  for  hie  father  from  his  boyhood,  was 
well  acquainted  with  the  smell  and  taste  of  drugs.  And  although  there  was  at  that 
time  in  the  Pharmaeopmias  only  one  |»«paratian  of  ooLchicum  (the  oximel),  and  that 
but  seldom  used,  and  then  only  considered  as  a  diuretio,  yet  the  acuteness  of  his 
senses  and  his  judgment  induced  him  to  belieye  the  principal  ingredient  of  the  eaa 
medicinale  to  be  colchicum.  This  idea  occurred  to  him  suddenly  while  engaged  in 
tiie  performance  of  music  He*  turned  to  me  during  a  short  rest,  and  said,  *'  Upon  my 
life,  I  belieye  that  stuff  is  nothing  but  colchicum."  We  iomiediately  commenced  our 
experiments  with  a  saturated  tincture  of  colchicum  made  with  Ibes.  of  the  recent 
bulb  macerated  in  a  Ibj.  of  proof  spirit.  We  were  yeiy  soon  oonyinoed  of  the  identity 
of  the  colchicum  and  the  principal  ingredient  of  the  eau  medicinale.  Our  attention 
was  next  turned  to  the  best  method  of  making  a  powder  of  the  bulb  without  injuring 
the  narcotic  powers  of  the  drug.  To  obtain  the  reme4y  with  its  fUU  narootk  power, 
the  bulb  must  be  collected  wAife  tit  viiaji  fowen  an  m  Mr  mmt  aetwe  jftrte,  that  isi 
just  before  the  flower  is  blown,  when  the  flowering  leaf  is  fuUy  up.    This  will  be 
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abonttfaebcsiiiBiiMrQf  July.    The  time  wU]»  of  ccmne^  Tjay  with  the  climate  of  the 
Ificdily. 

The  outer  tkm  miut  be  remoTed,  and  the  conmoe  cat  mto  thin  alioei  and  dried  at 
a  tea*pflnNt«re  mHegc^edmg  120°  iFah.  It  ia  lafier  to  di7  them  in  the  tiin,  for  a  higk 
temperature  dusipaiUf  or  grea^  reduces  the  narcotic  power  of  the  drag.  As  the  efficacy  of 
Ihia  zemedy  dependa  upon  theae  two  drcnraftanoea,  lua.,  the  proper  time  of  ooUectiiig 
the  conona  and  the  carefiil  temperatore  in  drying  it;  and  as  theie  pointe  arft 
either  not  miderstood  or  are  diaregarded,  the  vsuMB^y  ia  &at  falling  again  into  diaoa^ 
A  tinotoie  and  a  powder  made  and  collected  strictly  by  theae  divectiona,  may  always 
be  relied  upon  as  effbctiTe  remedies;  and  thla  is  the  time  of  the  year  that  thea» 
hints  may  be  nnofa], 

In  or  ahootthe  year  1812,  Hr.  C.  T.  Haden  left  Derby  and  settled  in  Sloaae  Stieet^ 
London,  where  he  oommeooed  the  poUioation  of  a  periodical  work  called  the  M«ikm 
luitili^emeur.  He  was  appointed  a  medical  officer  of  the  Brompton  Dispensary 
whece  he  introdnoed  the  colchieom  into  pfaetioe,  and  it  was  here  that  Mr.  Want 
became  affqnainted  with  it ;  aad^  well  recollect  the  aaaoTvace  Mr.  Haden  and  Ida 
ftienda  felt  at  Mr.  Want  pablishing  a  paper  in  one  of  the  periodicals  of  tibe  day 
fimstalling  Mr.  Haden's  work  on  oolchicaaft.  Mr.  Haden  not  long  afterwards  died 
from  an  anenrism  of  the  right  sobdavian  arlory*  when  the  Mediem  Int^UffemeerdM. 
with  him,  and  the  Ltmcet  had  its  birth. 

It  Is  with  great  relnctanoe  that  I  have  been  induced  to  interfere  in  an  affiur  far 
which  I  have  no  taste.  Two  points,  however,  may  be  gained  by  it;  the  one  is,  the 
pesthwBMias  fiune  of  a  most  amiable  and  highly  talented  pvotenoQal  friend  may  be 
defended  fr>om  literary  petty  laxeeny,  and  the  other  may  be  the  means  <^  obtainiag 
a  BM»e  effirient  and  a  more  powerful  remedy,  which,  when  jodicioosly  nsed,  may 
protect  snfihring  hnmanity  from  prematme  death. 

Gso.  Walub^  Ml)., 
Senior  PhyBician  of  ths  Bristol  Bojal  Infimuoy. 

BriMtolf  Jwu  141ft,  1852. 

BOOK8  BSOEIVED. 

Thb  Lowdoh  DiBPBNaAToaT  ;  a  Practical  Synopeis  of  Materia  Medica,  Pharmacy ,  Ad 
TherapeutiBe.    Uhistrated  with,  many  useful  tables,  and  woodcuts  of  the  Pharma- . 
ceatinl  apparatus.    By  the  late  ANTHoirr  Todd  Thomson,  M.D.,  FX.S.,  &c.  &c. 
Eleventh  edition.    Edited  by  Altrbd  Babino  Gabbod,  M.D.,  &c.&c.    Loadoa: 
Longman,  Brown,  Green,  and  Longmans.    1852.    8vo,  pp.  1230. 

BonOBOFATKT  AND  THB  HoXOBOPASHS.     By  J.  STBVBKSOir  BOSBXAN,  M.D.,  Am^  9dC. 

London:  John  Churchill,  Princes  Street,  Soho.    1852.    8vo,  pp.  214. 

A  Pbacticax.  Tbbatibb  oir  Dibbisbs  of  thb  Skin.  By  J.  Moobb  Nbugam,  MD., 
M.B.LA.,  &c.  &c  Dublin :  Fannin  and  Co.,  Grafton  Street ;  London:  Longman 
and  Co. ;  Edinburgh  :  Maclachlan,  Stewart,  and  Co.    1852.    8vo,  pp.  43  9. 

Ob  thb  Axatoxt  and  Ph78KO]x>ot  of  thb  Malb  Ubbtkba;  mud  am,  Ae  Paihobg^ 
of  Strictures  of  that  CanaL  By  Henbt  Hanoogk,  FJEt.C^.,  &c  &c.  London: 
Highly  and  Son,  82,  Fleet  Street.    1862.    8To,pp.8«. 

Ob  tsb  Hatubb  and  Causbs  op  Fbtbb,  espeeiaiu  €uU  termed  Ydlow  Fever.  By 
Edwabd  Basgoxbb,  M.D.    London:  John  Churdhill,  Princes  Street,  Soho,  1852. 

TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

DBOOXPOSinON  OF  NITBATB  OB  POTASH  BT  INFUSION  OF  SBNNA. 

Sib,— If  nitrate  of  potash  be  added  to  infusion  of  senna,  say  one  grain  to  Jj,  the 
botUes  filled,  ooriced,  and  kept  under  water  for  a  week  or  two,  nitrous  fhmes  will  be 
erolred  immediately  the  cork  is  withdrawn,  as  wUl  be  evident  on  applying  the  bottle 
to  the  nose.  It  rapidly  goes  oft,  and  the  infusion  remains  as  active,  and  of  as  fresh 
flavour  as  the  day  it  was  made.  It  may  be  kept  in  this  manner  for  any  length  of  time. 
I  hare  joat  opened  a  bottle^  which  has  been  kept  in  this  manner  for  upwards  of  a 

jear.  ^^'^ 

[The  use  of  nitrate  of  potash,  for  preserving  inftision  of  senna,  was  suggested 

some  years  ago  by  Mr.  Squire. — ^Ed.] 
Z,  (Berwick)^— The  compound  formed  by  adding  sn^thnric  add  to  bone-dost, 

would  contain  supeqphosphste  of  liaie  and  sulphate  of  lime. 
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Qiuuier,^!.)  The  coloeynth  fruit  referred  to  -wbs  probably  unpeeled  Hogadore 
colocynth.— (2.)  We  know  of  no  better  mode  of  reducing  camphor  to  powder  than  by 
the  means  of  spirit — (3.)  We  think  the  London  Druggists  generally  are  anxious  for 
their  Approitices  and  Assistants  to  participate,  as  far  as  practicable,  in  the  benefits  of 
the  Society. 

C  A»  (Stamford),  will,  on  reference  to  the  London  FhannaoopoBia,  see  that  powdered 
opium  is  ordered  in  the  preparation  of  tinctura  opii.  In  the  Kdinburgh  Fharmaoopodia 
it  SB  ordered  to  be  sliced,  and  in  the  Dublin  coarsely  powdered. 

J,  F.  wishes  to  know  the  cause  of,  and  a  remedy  to  prerent,  the  gelatinous  ap- 
pearance  of  the  sweetened  nitrated  soda  water,  which  has  been  prepared  by  the  usuid 
soda  water  apparatus  (upwards  of  six  months  since),  containing  sesqmcarbonate  of  soda, 
nitrate  of  potass,  syrup  flayoured  with  essence  of  lemon,  carbonic  acid,  and  water. 
We  can  give  no  other  explanation  than  that  contained  in  yol.  L,  pages  229  and  587. 

A.  P.  S.  (Wolverhampton). — (1.)  "  White  oils,"  R  yolks  of  two  eggs,  Sox.  solution 
of  ammonia,  loz.  oil  of  origanum,  4oz.  turpentine,  a  pint  of  vinegar;  mix,  s.a.— (2.) 
Arsenic  with  sugar  was  sometimes  used  as  a  fly-poison  prior  to  the  passing  of  the 
Arsenic  Act. 

A  Member.^"  Alum.  rupeV"  is  common  alum  coloured  with  Venetian  red  or  Arme- 
nian bde.    The  first  question  is  answered  in  another  part  of  this  Journal. 

A  Svbecriber, — (1.)  The  Arsenic  Act  was  not,  we  believe,  intended  to  prevent  the 
sale  of  arsenic  mixed  with  soft  soap;  but  the  Act,  if  literally  interpreted,  prohibits  such 
sale  in  less  quantities  than  lOlbs. — (2.)  The  terms  cyanide  and  cyanuret  are  synony- 
mous.— (3.)  Fownes's  Manual  of  Chemisby. — (4.)  See  vol.  v.,  page  134.— (5.)  We  are 
not  aware  that  the  work  mentioned  will  shortly  appear. — (6.)  No. 

G.  B. — We  know  of  no  work  on-  the  manufacture  of  colours.  Our  Correspondent 
will  find  some  information  on  the  aobject  in  Stoeckhardt*s  paper  on  Pigments,  in  the 
Pharmaceuiieal  Journal,  vol.  vL         \. 

O.  W.  R.  (MaTgate)i^Na        .    X 

Mr,  StuarVs  communication  has  been  received. 

If*  Chemicut'^  had  given  his  name  (either  xonfidentially  or  otherwise),  we  should 
have  published  his  letter. 

Chemieus  (Llanelly). — ^The  Pharmacy  Act  will  not  interfere  with  Assistants  of  the 
present  time  in  regard  to  commencing  business  as  Chemists  and  Druggists ;  but  if  they 
desire  to  join  the  Society,  or  to  assume  the  title  of  "  Pharmaceutic^  Chemist,"  they 
must  pass  an  examination. 

A  Subecriber  (Denham). — We  never  recommend  works  on  the  practice  of  physic, 
but  refer  those  who  wish  to  become  doctors  to  the  medical  schools. 

An  Auietant  (June  18)  should  communicate  with  Mr.  Redwood,  the  professor  of 
Pharmacy,  at  17,  Bloomsbury  Square. 

J.  B.  (Hoxtou). — Essence  of  pine-apple.    See  vol.  iv.,  p.  95,  and  vol.  xi.,  p.  214. 

A  M€ia^(  Wolverhampton). — We  will  endeavour  to  supply  the  information  required 
in  a  subsequent  number. 

Q.  P.  R. — We  know  of  no  method  of  depriving  castor  oil  of  its  taste  and  smell. 

JU.  P.  S.  (Manchester). — ^Bromide  of  lime  is  made  by  neutralizing  hydrobomic  add 
with  lime  or  carbonate  of  lime. 

M.  P.  S.  (Birmingham). — ^We  believe  nothing  more  has  been  published  on  the  syrup 
of  bark.  We  have  not  been  able  to  find  the  article  referred  to,  in  the  Medical  Gazette. 
Perhaps  our  Correspondent  can  supply  a  more  specific  reference. 

£.  R.  S. — See  vol.  iii.,  page  181,  of  this  journal. 

C  O.  il.— Cinnabar  of  antimony  is  vermilion. 

G,  D.,  M,D, — The  article  is  too  medical  for  this  joumaL 

EKBATA  IN  VOL.  XL,  No.  12. 

In  page  606^  line  9  finom  bottom,  for  existing,  read  exciting. 

*     587,   **   9  firom  top.  for  mercury  two  parts,  r^ad  merouiy  ten  parts. 

**      **     *<  14  rh>m  bottom,  for  have,  reaa  I  have. 

-      "     «  18, /br  that,  rwd  this. 

«4      <«     f«  29^  yi^  stnmge,  read  strong. 


Instractions  from  Members  and  Associates,  respecting  the  transmisiion  of 
the  Journal,  to  Mr.  Smith,  Secretary,  17,  Bloomsbury  Square,  before  the 
20th  of  the  month. 

Advertisements  (not  later  than  the  23rd  of  the  month)  to  Mr.  Churchilu 
Princes  Street,  Soho.     Other  communioations  to  the  Editor. 
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THE  MODUS  OPERANDI  OF  THE  PHARMACY  ACT. 

DuBiXG  the  course  of  the  proceedings  which  have  led  to  the  passing  of  the 
Pharmacy  Act,  we  have  from  time  to  time  reported  progress,  and  endeavoured 
to  give  a  full  and  unbiassed  exposition  of  the  several  alterations  and  amend- 
ments, with  their  probable  influence  on  the  result.  We  have  never  disguised 
our  disappointment  at  the  mutilations  to  which  the  original  Bill  was  subjected, 
or  withhdd  from  our  readers  any  information  which  could  assbt  them  in  arriving 
at  a  correct  appreciation  of  its  merits  and  demerits.  The  alternations  of  hope 
and  fear,  the  striving  against  ancient  prejudices,  and  the  conflict  of  opposing 
interests,  are  now  at  an  end.  The  Bill  nas  become  an  Act  of  Parliament,  and, 
such  as  it  is,  we  must  make  the  best  of  it. 

Althonsh  the  Act  differs  widely  from  that  which  was  originally  contemplated, 
although  It  does  not  prohibit  unregistered  Chemists  from  carrymg  on  the  busi- 
ness, although  it  has  on  this  account  been  undervalued  by  some  persons,  yet 
we  have  no  nesitation  in  expressing  the  opinion  that  it  confers  upon  the  Phar- 
maceutical Society  a  power  and  an  influence  which,  if  judiciously  exercised,  will 
be  productive  of  mucn  benefit. 

The  legislature  has  now  recognised  a  class  of  persons  as  the  representatives 
of  Pharmacy  in  this  country  with  a  distinctive  title,  and  prohibited  the  unau- 
thorised assumption  of  that  title  under  a  penalty.  The  Pharmaceutical  Society 
is  the  depository  of  the  powers  conferred  by  the  Act,  the  Members  are  the 
parties[recognised,  and  the  fraudulent  assumption  or  exhibition  of  a  sign  denoting 
membership  is  pimishable  as  a  misdemeanour. 

If  the  Society  had  not  been  considered  worthy  of  confidence,  if  its  objects  and 
proceedings  had  not  entitled  it  to  respect,  it  would  not  have  been  adopted  as  the 
instrument  for  carrying  into  effect  the  provisions  of  the  Act.  If  the  distinctive 
title  denoting  connection  with  ^e  Society  were  of  no  value  or  importance,  it 
would  have  been  useless,  and  in  fact  absurd,  to  inflict  a  penalty  for  the  un« 
authorised  assumption  of  such  title. 

TVliat  then  is  the  cround  of  confidence  in  the  Society  ?  and  what  is  the  value* 
of  the  distinctive  title  ?  To  answer  the  first  c^uestion  it  is  only  necessary  to 
refer  to  the  reports  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Society  contained  in  eleven  volumes 
of  this  journal — the  scientific  meetings,  the  arrangements  for  promoting  educa- 
tion, the  examinations,  and  the  persevering  endeavours  to  raise  the  character 
and  status  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Chemist.  These  are  the  sources  of  the  pros- 
peritjr  of  the  Society  and  the  grounds  upon  which  it  has  acquired  its  present 
position. 

The  value  of  the  distinction  conferred  upon  the  Members  will  depend  en- 
tirely upon  the  Pharmaceutical  Chemists  themselves.  It  would  be  a  fatal  mis- 
take to  suppose  that,  because  an  Act  of  Parliament  has  been  carried,  nothing 
remains  to  oe  done.  The  Act  may  encourage  and  stimulate,  it  may  promote 
the  advancement  of  the  art  and  science  of  Pharmacy,  and  raise  the  character  of 
those  who  come  within  its  influence :  it  points  out  the  road  to  distinction  and 
provides  the  locomotive  engine,  but  those  who  desire  to  share  the  advantage 
must  put  on  the  steam.  Education  is  an  individual  work.  The  character  of 
the  Society  is  founded  on  the  improved  education  which  it  indicates.  The  value 
of  the  distmction  is  founded  on  the  character  of  the  Society,  and  consequently 
it  is  only  by  sustaining  and  improving  the  character  of  the  Society  that  the 
foU  benefit  of  the  Act  can  be  secured. 

How  then  is  this  to  be  effected  ?  In  the  first  place  it  is  desirable  to  extend 
the  basis  of  the  Society.  This  may  be  done  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  the  Charter,  by  the  election  of  such  Chemists  as  may  be  duly  certified  to 
have  been  in  business  prior  to  the  date  of  the  Charter,  and  to  be  qualified  for 
admission.    It  is  also  of  the  highest  importance  to  encourage  Apprentices  and 
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Assistants  to  come  up  for  examinatioiit  and  it  may  be  expected  that  eyerj  new 
Member  will  add  his  infhienoe  to  that  of  his  brethren  in  promoting  this  desirable 
object.  The  result  of  this  united  effort  will  be,  that  under  the  designation  of 
Pharmaceutist  or  Pharmaceutical  Chemist,  will  be  included  all  those  who  are  on 
a  par  with  the  original  Members — "  omnes  homines  ejusdem  facuUatis  " — who 
have  acquired  the  distinction  by  virtue  of  their  standing  in  the  business  before 
the  date  of  the  Charter,  and  all  the  young  men  whose  laudable  ambition  has 
prompted  them  to  secure,  by  passing  the  examination,  the  double  advantage  of 
the  qualification  required  by  the  Act,  and  the  distinction  belonzin^  to  it.  In 
the  course  of  a  few  years  the  boundary  line  between  the  regmarl^  educated 
Pharmaceutical  Chemist  and  the  unqualified  dealer  in  medicines  will  be  dearly 
defined  and  recognised,  the  public  will  understand  the  distinction,  and  that 
which  was  originally  an  honorary  title,  will  become  a  source  of  substantial 
advantage. 

There  is  a  feature  in  the  Act  which  is  deserving  of  remark :  it  contains  no 
exemptions.  The  original  Bill  was  so  framed  that  it  restricted  unregistered 
persons  from  assuming  any  name,  title,  sign,  or  emblem,  implying  qualification 
in  Pharmacy.  It  was  therefore  necessary  to  exempt  from  its  operation,  partially 
or  absolutely,  certun  classes  of  persons  whose  legitimate  profession  or  trade 
might  have  been  materially  interfered  with.  Accordingly,  medical  practitioners 
were  absolutely  exempted,  and  drvsaltera,  patent  medicine  vendors,  and  the 
vendors  of  drugs  used  for  other  than  medicmal  purposes,  were  excluded  from 
tiie  operation  of  the  Act  so  far  as  was  necessary  to  enable  them  to  carry  on  their 
trades  provided  they  did  not  assume  any  name,  &c.,  implying  registration. 

The  parties  above  referred  to  are  not  directiy  affected  by  the  Act  in  its 
present  form,  but  a  specific  titie  is  established,  denoting  a  particular  quali- 
fication, and  restricted  to  those  who  are  registered  as  the  Act  directs.  The 
qualification  may  be  superior  or  it  may  be  inferior  to  that  of  the  Apothecary, 
but  it  possesses  tiiis  distinction,  that  it  is  a  Pharmaceutical  and  not  a  medical  or 
mixed  qualification.  While  it  is  founded  on  the  principle  of  the  division  of 
labour,  it  allows  free  competition  between  the  two  classes,  but  eadi  class  must 
sail  under  its  own  colours,  and  find  its  level  in  the  estimation  of  the  public. 

The  drysalters  and  others  who  were  partially  exempted  under  tne  original 
Bill  are  not  interfered  with  by  the  present  Act,  but  will  no  longer  be  con- 
founded with  qualified  Pharmaceutical  Chemists  when  the  Act  has  come  into 
complete  operation.  The  time  at  which  this  is  to  take  place  must  be  settled  by 
the  common  consent  of  those  who  are  registered,  or  have  a  claim  to  registration, 
as  Pharmaceutical  Chemists.  If  all  shotdd  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity 
afforded,  the  line  of  separation  may  be  established  without  delay,  the  numerical 
strength  of  the  Society  wiU  ensure  its  stability,  and  its  scientific  character  will 
rise  from  year  to  year  as  the  number  of  Members  admitted  by  examination  in- 
creases. If,  however,  the  Members  of  the  Society  should  relax  in  their  zeal,  and 
if  those  who  ought  to  identify  themselves  with  the  movement  should  be  indifferent 
and  inactive,  alonger  time  will  be  required  to  realize  tiie  desired  result,  and 
years  may  elapse  before  the  Pharmaceutical  body  in  this  country  acquires  the 
creditable  and  recognised  status  which  is  now  offered  by  Act  of  Parliament,  and 
which  will  entitle  its  Members  to  the  confidence  of  the  profession  and  the 
public  

PHAKMACEUTICAL  EDUCATION. 

Afueb  all  the  doubts  and  fears,  the  discussions  and  arguments  pro  and  con^ 
respecting  the  educational  functions  of  the  Pharmaoeuticfu  Society,  the  Phar* 
macy  Act  leaves  the  qnestion  where  it  was.  The  Act  makes  no  aUunon  to  the 
School  of  Pharmacy.    It  neither  prohibits  nor  enftnrces  its  continuance. 

It  was  proved  before  the  Select  Committee  that  the  School  was  not  carried 
on  as  a  source  of  revenue,  but  had  for  many  years  entailed  a  heavy  expense 
mpon  the  Society.  The  items  of  receipt  and  expenditure  were  handed  in  by 
the  Secretary  and  printed  in  the  evidence,  with  all  the  particulars  relating  to 
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liie  emriciiliim  of  education,  the  arraDgemeats  of  the  establbhment,  and  the 
number  of  students  in  the  seTeral  classes.  The  object  for  which  the  School  had 
been  founded  was  clearlj  stated,  and  the  question  was  raised  bj  one  of  the 
witnesses,  whether  an  examining  body  ought  to  be  allowed  to  exercise  educa- 
tional functions.  No  objection  was  taken,  no  argument  ensued  upon  this  point; 
the  proceeding  of  the  Society  were  considered  as  a  whole,  the  testimony  of 
some  of  the  highest  medical  authorities,  as  well  as  that  of  other  competent 
witnesses  r^arding  the  result,  was  faTourable,  and  the  Society  was  left  at 
liberty  to  pursue  its  course. 

It  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  the  distinction  between  the  circumstanoea 
under  which  the  School  of  Pharmacy  is  constituted,  and  those  of  colleges  and 
other  educational  establishments  in  which  a  revenue  is  derired  from  uie  fees 
paid  by  the  students. 

A  medical  school,  for  example,  is  not  considered  in  a  prosperous  conditioii 
unless  it  produces  over  and  abore  the  amount  of  its  current  expenses  a  surplus 
sufficient  to  afford  remuneration  to  the  professors  or  teachers.  This  constitutea 
their  income,  and  their  interest  is  directly  concerned  in  maintaining  high  teo$ 
aad  a  large  class  of  pupils.  Now,  if  such  an  institution  were  also  an  examining 
body,  if  the  examiners  were  empowered  to  grant  or  refuse  at  their  discretion 
licences  to  practise  or  carr^  on  ousiness,  if  the  fees  for  attending  lectures,  and 
the  fees  payable  on  examination  were  received  into  the  same  treasury  as  a 
source  of  revenue,  the  examiners  would  be  under  a  temptation  to  secure  a  large 
class  at  their  school  by  fiivouring  their  own  pupils  at  the  examination,  and  dealing 
severely  with  those  who  had  been  educated  at  other  schools.  The  examination 
being  compulsory — in  other  words,  the  passing  of  the  examination  being  the  only 
condition  on  which  a  licence  to  practise  could  be  obtained— the  power  referred  to 
might,  if  taken  advantage  of,  be  made  equivalent  to  a  monopoly  in  favour  of 
one  establishment  to  the  prejudice  of  others.  It  would  also  nave  a  tendency, 
to  lower  the  standard  of  qualification,  as  candidates  are  generally  attracted  by 
the  prospect  of  a  lenient  examination,  provided  the  nominal  value  of  the  oer^ 
tificate  is  not  affected  b^  such  leniency  ;  and  a  majoritv  of  them  would  preftr 
paying  advanced  fees  with  the  certainty  of  passing  easily^  to  saving  part  of  the 
expense  with  the  great  probability  of  being  plucked.  The  amount  of  the  fees 
would  be  a  secondary  consideration  compart  with  the  injury  whidi  a  candidate 
would  sastain  if  unfairly  deprived  of  a  certificate,  without  which  he  could  not 
l^ally  embark  in  his  profession.  Under  these  circumstances  the  managers  of 
an  institution,  combining  education  with  compulsory  examination,  would  be 
under  so  strouff  a  temptation  to  make  their  power  subservient  to  their  interest, 
that  they  could  not  escape  jealousy  and  suspicion,  however  desirous  they  nif^ 
be  to  act  with  impartiahty  and  uprightness. 

The  case  of  the  Pharmaceutical  l^>ciety  is  entirely  different,  and  is  free  from 
the  liability  to  abuse  to  which  we  have  above  referred.  The  Society  is  not  in- 
terested in  maintaining  a  school— the  {Hrofessors  are  not  interested  in  attractang 
pupils  from  other  schools — ^the  examiners  are  not  interested  in  favourinji^  those 
wbo  have  derived  their  education  from  the  Society.  If  any  patriotic  individual* 
or  committee,  would  undertake  the  pecuniary  responsibility  of  the  School,  the 
Society  would  be  the  gainer  by  several  hundreds  per  annum.  But  in  the 
absence  of  such  act  of  jMttriotism,  the  Society  submits  to  the  loss ;  and  the  lee* 
tnrea  are  on  a  similar  rooting  to  those  delivered  occasionalljr  at  the  CoUef;e  <^ 
Physictana  in  Pall  Mall,  or  the  Ck^ege  of  Surgeons  in  Lincoln*s  Inn  Fielda, 
boUi  of  wbidft  are  examining  bodies.  The  lecture  fees,  when  fees  have  been 
charged,  were  only  nominal,  and  a  very  small  setoff  against  the  expenses ;  and 
althmiffh  the  total  amount  of  fees  from  the  laboratory  class  haa  been  considerable, 
it  has  Geen  barely  sufficient  to  defray  the  woricing  expenses,  including  the  re- 
nonerstion  of  the  Professor  and  Assutants,  but  exclusive  of  rent,  rates,  and 
other  incidental  charges  of  the  establishment.  The  examinations  of  the  Phar* 
maoentieal  Society  are  not,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  term,  compulsory.  The 
refusal  <£  the  oertifieate  does  not  restrain  the  candidaie  from  canying  on  the 
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business.  The  Society  may  attract  but  cannot  compel  candidates  to  come  up 
for  examination,  and  the  power  of  attraction  will  depend  entirely  upon  the  value 
of  Uie  certificate.  If  the  examination  were  to  be  so  lenient  as  to  be  merely 
nominal,  the  certificate  would  be  worthless,  and  would  not  be  sought — if  too 
severe,  the  examiners^  occupation  would  be  gone  for  want  of  candidates.  In 
either  case  the  Act  of  Parliament  would  become  a  dead  letter.  The  prosperity 
of  the  Society  will,  therefore,  be  dependent  upon  the  judgment  and  impartiality 
with  which  the  character  of  the  examination  is  upheld  and  undue  severity 
avoided.  This  will  be  the  best  security  against  those  abuses  which  sometimes 
prevail  in  institutions  where  the  interests  and  the  duties  of  the  management  are 
antagonistic. 

In  order  to  give  efiect  to  the  examinations,  the  students  must  have  the  means 
of  acquiring  the  requisite  knowledge.  Some  individuals  may  enjoy  peculiar 
advantages,  some  may  possess  the  faculty  of  self-tuition  to  a  remarkable  degree, 
but  the  majority  require  to  be  led  into  the  right  course,  and  provided  with 
systematic  instruction.  The  education  of  Pharmaceutical  Chemists  is  a  novelty 
in  Uiis  coimtry,  and  the  demand  has  not  yet  called  into  existence  a  supply  of 
schools  for  this  purpose.  We  hope  to  see  such  schools  rise  up  and  flourish,  and 
when  that  hope  is  realised,  the  object  for  which  the  School  in  Bloomsbuzy 
Square  was  founded  will  have  been  attained,  and  the  Society  may  resign  its 
educational  functions. 

It  has  been  asserted  that  the  medical  schools  afford  all  that  is  requisite  for  the 
education  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Chemist,  and  we  have  lately  seen  in  print 
rather  a  ludicrous  denunciation  of  the  School  of  Pharmacy,  the  Professors,  the 
Council,  the  Members  of  the  Society,  the  Pharmacy  Act,  and  those  who  have 
been  most  active  in  promoting  the  education  of  Pharmaceutical  Chemists. 
This  general  anathema  is  contained  in  a  series  of  effusions,  remarkable  for 
sarcastic  humour  and  inventive  talent,  but  too  comic  to  deserve  further  notice 
in  this  Journal,  although  one  of  our  correspondents  (an  apprentice  in  the  countrv) 
was  so  far  misled  by  a  statement  respecting  the  Lectures  on  Botany,  that  he 
actually  wrote  to  enquire  whether  it  was  founded  on  fact  1 

We  may  observe  that  the  arrangements  respecting  the  School  of  Pharmacy 
will  claim  the  serious  attention  of  uie  Council,  as  it  is  highly  desirable  that  this 
branch  of  the  establishment  should  be  made  subservient  to  the  purposes  for 
which  the  Society  was  founded,  and  the  Act  of  Parliament  obtained.  It  is 
equally  important  that  the  responsibility  of  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the 
Act  should  be  kept  in  view,  and  that  every  department  of  the  Society  should  be 
so  regulated  as  to  be  free  from  objection  or  liability  to  the  charge  of  abuse  of 
power.  

THE  PROGRESS  OF  PHARAIACY  IN  AMERICA. 

Wfi  subjoin  extracts  from  the  American  Journal  of  Pltarrnacy  of  July, 
showing  the  vigorous  eff<9rts  which  the  Pharmaceutists  in  that  country  are 
making  to  raise  their  character  and  improve  their  qualifications  by  voluntary 
means.  They  are  not  protected  by  Act  of  Parliament  or  assisted  by  the  legis- 
lature, but  being  sensible  of  the  defects  and  abuses  which  exist,  they  have  come 
to  the  determination  that  the  remedy  shall  be  provided  by  themselves.  A  regular 
correspondence  is  established  which  is  extending  throughout  the  continent  of 
America.  By  means  of  scientific  meetings,  periodical  conventions  attended  by 
delegates  from  various  places,  and  published  reports  extensively  circidated,  the 
leaders  of  this  movement  are  endeavouring  to  infiise  into  the  minds  of  their 
brethren  a  laudable  ambition  and  a  disposition  to  co-operate  in  the  undertaking. 
We  feel  particularly  interested  in  these  proceedings  because  the  nucleus 
existed  in  America  some  years  before  the  commencement  of  similar  efforts  in 
this  country.  At  tiie  time  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  was  proposed,  the  Col- 
lies of  Pharmacy  in  Philadelphia  and  New  York  were  referred  to  as  examples 
of  the  superior  position  of  Pharmacv  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  ;  and 
although  these  inttitutions  were  conaucted  on  the  voluntary  principle,  and  at 
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tiut  time  exercised  a  verj  limited  influence,  they  have  now  acquired  a  character 
which  has  laid  the  foundation  for  a  very  extended  reform  in  the  cultivation  and 
practice  of  Pharmacj. 

We  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  Transactions  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society 
of  Great  Britain,  and  the  progress  which  the  Society  has  made,  operated  as  a 
stimulus  to  our  transatlantic  brethen  in  the  same  manner  that  their  early  pro- 
ceedings stimulated  us.  The  exchange  of  Journals  between  the  two  nations, 
the  emulation  thus  excited,  and  the  promulgation  of  information  as  to  what  may 
be  effected  by  the  united  influence  of  the  members  of  an  organised  body,  act 
and  redact  in  the  development  of  mental  cultivation  and  the  advancement  of 
science.  A  Chemist  and  Drugsist  who  has  been  brought  up  in  the  idea  that 
his  business  is  merelv  a  mechanical  trade,  when  he  is  reminaed  of  the  amount 
of  science  involved  m  the  manipulations  he  has  to  perform,  the  discoveries 
which  are  continually  taking  place,  and  the  progress  which  others  are  making, 
begins  seriously  to  consider  whether  he  is  not  in  danger  of  being  lefl  behind 
and  finding  himself  supplanted  by  those  who  have  studied  their  business  as  a 
profession  under  more  ^vourable  circumstances.  It  may  be  too  late  to  ffo  to 
school,  but  it  is  never  too  late  to  learn ;  and  when  an  opportunity  is  afforded  of 
joining  a  Society  £rom  which  he  may  derive  useful  information  and  a  recognised 
position,  he  ^oes  with  the  stream,  views  his  avocation  under  a  new  aspect,  and 
participates  m  the  advantage  of  the  improved  system.  He  may  have  a  son 
whom  he  intends  to  introduce  into  his  business,  and  to  whom  he  may  desire  to 
give  the  benefit  of  the  scientific  education,  the  value  of  which  he  appreciates  by 
comparing  the  existing  facilities  for  improvement  with  those  which  were  within 
his  reach  at  the  time  when  he  was  an  apprentice.  In  this  manner  the  light  of 
knowledge  spreads  among  individuals,  and  the  same  influence  prevails  between 
one  nation  and  another.  The  evidence  given  before  the  Select  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Commons  on  the  Pharmacy  Bill  tends  to  confirm  this  remark  with 
regard  to  the  progress  of  Pharmacy  on  the  continent  of  Europe.  The  repre- 
aentatives  of  Pharmacy  in  the  several  nations,  observing  what  is  passing  around 
them,  and  beinff  in  scientific  communication  with  their  ueishbours,  mutually 
assist  and  stimulate  each  other.  The  course  of  education  is  from  time  to  time 
revised  and  extended,  the  stringency  of  the  examinations  is  increased,  and  im- 
proved regulations  are  made  relating  to  the  sale  of  poisons,  the  detection  and 
prevention  of  adulteration,  the  importation  of  drugs,  and  other  practical  details. 

Subjoined  are  the  extracts  from  the  American  Journal  of  Pharmacy,  to  which 
we  invite  the  attention  of  those  who  are  interested  in  the  progress  of  pharma- 
ceutical education. 

PHARMACEUTICAL  REFORM  IN  AMERICA.  * 

Phabmaceutical  Convention  OP  1852. — We  have  received  several  communica- 
tions from  gentlemen  residing  in  towns  whero  no  organization  exists  among  the 
apothecaries,  who  feel  a  strong  interest  in  the  approaching  Convention,  asking 
whether,  from  not  being  members  of  pharmaceutical  societies,  they  are  ineligible  to 
attend  the  Convention.  It  is  gratifying  to  find  our  brethren  at  a  distance  awakening 
to  this  subject  Individuals  who  will  come  a  long  distance  to  attend  the  sittings  of 
sufh  a  body,  actuated  by  a  feeling  of  interest  in  its  objects,  can  hardly  fail  to  prove 
useful  members,  and  should  be  admitted,  in  our  opinion,  to  seats,  and  to  partake  in 
its  deliberations,  if  not  in  its  decisions.  When  it  is  considered  that  the  Convention 
of  last  year  was  called  for  a  special  object,  whilst  that  called  for  October  next  has 
reference  to  the  interests  of  the  whole  profession,  we  cannot  but  view  the  intended 
gatheriiig  as  an  initiatory  movement — as  a  general  call  with  a  view  to  future  organ- 
ization— rather  than  as  an  adjourned  meeting  of  an  organized  body,  adapted  in  its 
constitution  to  the  object  it  is  intended  to  effect.  Hence  it  would  have  been  wise  to 
have  given  a  general  call  to  Pharmnceutists  throughout  the  United  States  to  meet, 
and,  after  organizing,  determine  on  the  future  sources  of  its  delegates.  If  that  Con- 
vention should  be  but  the  commencement  of  a  national  association,  as  we  believe,  its 
healthy  continuance  will  require  it  to  be  constituted  of  regular  delegates  having 
credentials  from  pre-determined  authorities.*  If  this  be  admitted,  from  whom  shall 
the  delegates  come  ?    If  they  are  to  be  confined  to  permanent  local  societies,  the 
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Uoger  part  of  the  apothecariei  of  the  oountiy  would  be  unrepreaeiited.  With  doe 
deference  to  a  better  plan  we  would  suggest  that  anv  ten  established  apothecaries  and 
druggists  located  in  one  place  or  neighbourhood,  where  no  organization  exists^  should 
be  entitled  to  send  a  ddegate  to  the  Convention.  This  course  would  give  a  degree 
of  authority  to  such  delegates,  who  coming  directly  from  the  pharmaceutical  ranks, 
could  speak  for  their  brethren  at  home.  In  places  where  organized  societies  are  in 
existence,  such  societies  should  be  empowered,  if  they  desire  it,  to  send  a  number  of 
delegates  proportioned  to  the  number  of  apothecaries  and  druggists  where  they  are 
looatod.  Towns  not  numbering  ten  apothecaries  should  have  the  right  to  send  a 
fvpresentatlTe.  This  course  would  give  a  more  liberal  and  lepublican  character  to 
the  Association,  and  not  confine  its  members  to  cities  or  institutions.  Meanwhile^ 
we  h(^  that  every  pharmaceutist,  whose  sympathies  attract  him  toward  the  Con- 
Tention,  will  come,  as  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that,  on  the  first  sitting  of  the 
delegates,  measures  will  be  taken  to  extend  to  them  a  participancy  in  its  delib^ations, 
if  not  in  its  decisions. 

It  has  been  repeatedly  asked,  what  will  the  proposed  Convention  find  to  do?  Will 
it  be  a  mere  formal  organization  without  vitality,  or  a  feasible  object  toaooomplishy 
which  will  pass  resolutions,  publish  them,  and  then  disperse,  satisfied  that  the  pro- 
fession will  be  improved  and  elevated  ?  We  trust  that  no  such  useless  and  unworthy 
results  will  be  pointed  to  hereafter  as  the  best  firuits  of  the  Convention  of  1852.  It 
is  action,  not  talking  that  is  wanted;  it  is  wisdom,  not  eloquence,  that  is  needed; 
it  is  conscientious  pursuit  of  tbe  goieral  good,  not  individual  ambition,  that  is 
desired  ;  and  it  is  a  generous  sacrifice  of  knowledge  and  influence  by  the  better 
educated  and  successful,  on  bdialf  of  those  whose  want  of  qualifications  and  success 
arises  more  from  the  force  of  drcumstanoes,  than  fhim  disinclination  to  improve 
their  practice. 

Among  the  subjects  which  merit  the  action  of  the  Convention,  a  few  will  be 
noticed : 

1st.  The  plan  of  local  organization  best  calculated  to  subserve  the  interest  of  those 
concerned. 

2d.  Pharmaceutical  education  as  it  relates  to  the  studies  pursued,  the  manner  of 
teaching,  and  the  practice  of  the  shop;  together  with  a  consideration  of  the  means 
most  effectual  for  encouraging  ill-qu^fied  established  apothecaries  to  improye  their 
practice. 

3d.  The  CouTention,  viewing  itself  in  the  light  of  a  scientific  assodalion,  might 
receive  written  communications  of  scientific  or  industrial  interest  connected  with 
Pharmacy,  and,  if  worthy,  direct  them  to  be  published  in  its  Transactions.  In  this 
connection,  it  would  be  desirable  that  membov  should  bring  every  offering  worthy 
of  a  notice,  whether  in  the  form  of  draughts  or  models  of  apparatus  ;  practical  sug- 
gestions in  manipulation,  or  criticisms  on  processes ;  specimens  of,  or  information 
relating  to  the  natural  productions  available  in  our  art;  and  lastly,  sketches  of  the 
state  of  Pharmacy  among  their  constituents. 

4th.  With  a  ^ew  to  more  efficient  action  than  could  be  efi^ted  in  a  Convention, 
standing  committees  might  be  appointed,  to  whom  subjects  shoiUd  be  committed 
for  investigation  during  the  recess,  previous  to  the  next  Annual  Meeting.  These 
committees  might  be  entrusted  with  such  subjects  as  the  following,  viz  :  1st.  What 
are  the  actual  results  of  the  law  against  adulterated  drugs,  chemicals,  and  medi- 
cinal preparations,  based  on  an  examination  of  the  custom  -  house  records  as 
compared  with  the  drugs  on  sale ; — 2d.  To  what  extent  is  home  adulteration  prac- 
tised, where  is  it  most  practised,  and  what  suggestions  can  be  made  to  lessen  or  pre- 
vent it  ? — 3d.  What  is  the  actual  practice  and  custom  of  the  Apothecaries  generally 
throughout  the  Union  in  relation  to  the  employment  of  the  formula;  of  the  Unitd 
States  Pharmacopoeia  in  making  their  preparations  ?— 4th.  To  what  extent  the 
practice  of  Medicine  and  Pharmacy  are  united  in  the  same  individual,  in  places 
naving  more  than  two  thousand  inhabitants. 

5th.  Other  conmnittees  of  qualified  individuals  might  be  entrusted  with  more 
special  subjects  for  investigation,  as,  for  instance, — 1st.  Wliat  are  the  causes  which 
occasion  the  decomposition  of  syrups,  and  what  means  can  be  suggested  to  increase 
their  permanence  ?  —  2d.  What  form  of  evaporating  apparatus  adapted  to  the 
limited  demand  of  the  apothecary,  is  best  calculated  by  its  simplicity  of  construction, 
cheapness,  and  durability,  to  meet  his  wants  ?  3d.  Whether  it  is  better,  in  making 
hydro-alcoholic  extracts,  to  employ  alcohol  and  water  consecutively,  or  mixed  in  the 
form  of  diluted  alcohol,  deciding  the  question  by  the  activity  of  tlie  resulting  pro- 
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duct,  as  ascertained  by  chemical  analysis,  if  the  active  constituent  is  well  defined,  or 
hy  therapeutic  trials  if  it  is  not  ?— 4th.  In  the  process  of  displacement  or  percolation, 
as  applied  to  the  extraction  of  drugs,  what  is  tiie  degree  of  exhaustion  which  should 
determine  the  conclusion  of  the  process  (when  the  quantity  of  product  is  not  ne- 
cessarily pre-determined,  as  in  tinctures,  wines,  &c.)  in  view  of  the  effects  or  ex- 
pense of  evaporation?— 5th.  What  is  the  best  arrangement  for  filtering  fixed  oils, 
combining  simplicity  of  construction  widi  efiectiveness  of  action  ? — 6th.  What  is 
the  degree  or  amount  of  the  deteriorating  action  of  light  on  the  fixed  and  volatile 
oils,  tinctures,  and  wines,  when  kept  properly  closed,  and  whether  it  would  not  be 
better  to  protect  these  sobstances,  or  some  o£  them,  from  the  influeiioe  of  Mgbt  in 
our  shops  ? 

Chemistry,  of  all  the  sciences,  is  that  most  closely  connected  with  Pharmacy,  and 
most  worthy  of  the  attention  of  its  practitioners.  The  many  aUe  individuals  that 
BOW  grace  our  profession  should  bring  some  of  the  fruits  of  their  chemical  obser- 
Tatioosy  irrespective  of  their  application  to  Pharmacy,  that  a  taste  for  this  noUe 
pnmiit  may  be  encouraged. 

Such  a  course  would,  in  a  few  years,  render  the  meetings  of  the  American  AuocUt" 
tkm  of  PkarmaceMtists  seasons  of  rich  intellectual  eigoyment  to  those  who  participated, 
and  greatly  advantageous  to  those  at  home,  from  the  many  useful  and  interesting 
memoirs  that  would  scarcely  fail  to  emanate  from  a  body  so  organized. 

The  prospective  adoption  of  a  code  of  ethics  should  bo  considered,  and  the  preli- 
minsry  steps  taken  to  digest  and  mature  it.  Any  action  of  the  Convention  in  this 
direction  cannot  be  too  cautiously  and  carefully  taken,  in  view  of  the  crippled  con- 
dition of  druggists  and  pharmaceutists  as  a  body,  in  reference  to  quackery,  directly 
or  abettingly,  as  well  as  to  the  great  want  of  uniformity  that  exists  in  shop  practice. 
The  Association  should  aim  at  reformation  in  these  respects,  and  espedally  by  a 
Iborough  and  faithful  adoption  of  our  National  Pharmacopcola  as  the  rule  of  practice. 
Beep-rooted  evils  in  a  profession  can  rarely  be  removed  by  sweeping  legislation, 
unl^s  the  measures  are  enforced  by  despotic  power.  Let  the  wdl-disposed  among 
us,  therefore,  show  practically  the  working  of  a  higher  standard,  as  an  example  to 
those  not  now  willing  or  able  to  adopt  it,  which  wiU  be  more  influential  than  volumes 
of  precepts. — American  Journal  of  Pharmacy. 

PHARMACY  IN  RICHMOND,  U.B. 

Just  as  we  were  going  to  press  the  following  call,  issued  to  the  Richmond  Apothfr* 
caries  by  some  of  their  number,  was  received  from  Mr.  I^idley.  The  meeting  to 
which  it  refers  was  subsequently  held,  and  measures  taken  for  the  organization  of  a 
Pharmaceutical  Society.  We  understand  that  one  of  the  proposed  conditions  of 
membership  is  proprietorship  in  business,  which  is  certainly  an  error  in  judgment,  as 
some  of  the  best  members  of  our  College  have  been  those  not  proprietors. 

"The  undersigned,  believing  that  by  friendly  co-operation  among  themselves, 
their  respectability  will  be  increased,  their  standing  in  the  community  will  become 
more  elevated,  faults  in  their  profession  be  remedied,  evils  to  which  they  are  now 
subjected  be  removed ;  that  thdr  art  may  be  more  systematized,  and  better  re- 
gulated ;  a  more  friendly  feeling  towards  cAch  other  be  excited  amongst  them,  their 
mutual  interests  advanced,  and  the  public  good  promoted  ;  do  most  earnestly  call 
upon  their  brethren  engaged  in  Pharmaceutiod  pursuits,  to  meet  at  the  Gentlemen's 
Parlour,  Exchange  Hotel,  on  Friday  evening,  11th  inst,  at  8  o'clock,  for  the  purpose. 
of  considering  the  advantages  that  would  result  to  all  of  them,  from  the  formation 
of  some  organized  Association,  that  would  have  for  its  object  the  above-named 
desirable  ends  ;  as  well  as  to  encourage  among  themselves  mutual  improvement  in 
the  knowledge  so  necessary  to  a  proper  discharge  of  those  duties  (both  to  themselves 
and  the  public),  which  their  situations  as  men  occupying  positions  among  the  most 
responsible  in  life,  impose  upon  them. 

**  As  the  organization  which  it  is  now  proposed  to  form,  would  contemplate  the 
good  of  all  its  members,  it  is  most  earnestly  hoped  that  all  the  Druggists  and 
Apothecaries  who  feel  any  interest  in  this  important  subject,  will  cordially  unite 
their  intelligence  and  talents  in  an  effort  to  accomplish  the  above-named  ends,  and 
that  the  proper  preliminary  steps  will  be  taken  for  the  formation  of  a  society  of  the 
Apothecaries  in  this  city,  which  will  prove  beneficial  to  its  members,  an  honour  to 
their  profession,  and  a  credit  to  the  city  of  Richmond. 

**  Andrew  Lbssub.  Sbabrook  &  Reevb.  H.  Blair. 

8.  M  ZacHBissoH.  Adib  &  Gray.  Chab.  Millspauoh. 

PuRCBLL,  Ladd  &  Co.      Pbtton,  Johnston  &  Bbo.   Albx.  Ddval. 

"  Richmond,  June  8tA,  1852.'*  American  Journal  of  Pharmacy, 
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TRANSACTIONS 

OF 

THE    PHARMACEUTICAL    SOCIETY. 


At  a  meeting  of  the  Greneral  Commitceei  Julj  15,  1852, 

BCB.  OUTOSD,  PBESEDEKT,  IN  THE  GHAIB, 

the  following  Report  was  agreed  to : — 

The  General  Committee  authorised  bj  the  Resolution  of  the  Council,  passed 
on  the  7th  of  July  instant,  namely,  **  That  the  consideration  of  the  provisions  of 
the  Pharmacy  Bill  be  referred  to  the  General  Committee ;  and  the  £ducational 
Course  of  the  ensuin?  session  be  taken  into  consideration  at  the  same  time,"  have 
agreed  to  recommend  to  the  Council, 

1.  That  Mr.  Smith  be  appointed  to  the  office  of  Registrar. 

2.  That  arrangements  be  made  for  continuing  the  Lectures  and  Laboratory, 
for  the  ensuing  Session,  upon  the  subjoined  plan.  (The  plan  is  not  published, 
being  still  under  consideration.) 

3.  That  no  Candidate  be  admitted  to  the  Major  Examination  under  the  age 
of  twenty-one  years. 

4.  That  a  Special  Gbnebal  Meetisq  of  the  Members  of  the  Society  be  held 
on  Wednesday,  the  4th  day  of  August  next,  at  eight  o^clock  in  the  evening,  pre- 
cisely, *'  To  discuss  the  provisions  and  operation  of  the  Pharmacy  Act,  and  to 
consider  the  steps  which  it  may  be  expedient  to  take  in  reference  to  it/* 

At  a  Special  Meeting  of  the  Council,  held  July  19th, 

MB.  GIFFOBD,  PEESEDSNT,  IR  THE  CHAIB, 

the  report  of  the  General  Committee,  dated  July  15th,  was  received. 

The  4th  recommendation  was  unanimously  adopted,  and  in  accordance  there- 
with a  Special  General  Meeting  of  the  Society  was  convened  by  circular,  and  a 
notice  ordered  to  be  inserted  on  the  cover  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Journal.  The 
consideration  of  the  other  three  recommendations  was  deferred  until  the  next 
meeting  of  the  Council. 
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ORIOINAIa  AND  BXTRACTSB  ARTICUB8. 


EXAMINATION  OF  PAVON'S  COLLECTION  OF  PERUVIAN 
BARKS  CONTAINED  IN  THE  BRITISH  MUSEUM. 

BT  JOHN  KUOT  HOWAXD,  B8Q.  ^ 

(Continued  from  page  15.) 

No.  9.  C.  pubescens  var.  fi  purpurea  (Weddell). 

This  species  was  first  found  b^  the  authors  of  the  Flora  Peruviana^  at  Pati, 
in  the  year  1780.  It  was  named  by  them  Cinchona  Purpurea,f  and  the  col- 
lection of  Pavon  contains  two  very  good  specimens  under  this  name. 

No.  51*.  C.  purpurea  FL  Per, 

t  CnicnoxA  PURPUREA.  (Flor.  Perw.) 
Gascasillo  paonazo,  Cascarili/)  morado. 
(From  the  Qainolona.) 
This  tree  is  commonly  as  mach  as  twenty-foar  feet  nigh,  and  has  a  single,  upright  strong 
stem  one  and  a  half  feet  thick.    The  ramification  is  not  much  covered  with  iMves,  and  it  opens 
oat  on  all  Bides.    The  branches  are  strong,  and  terminate  in  four  convex,  sides.    The  back  ot  the 
stem  and  of  the  thick  branches  is  sometimes  more,  sometimes  less  dark  grey.    The  upper  surface 
is  neither  rough  nor  uneveuy  and  the  bark  of  the  tender  branches  is  very  bght  grey.    The  marks 
for  its  selection  are  the  following: — 

1.  A  smooth,  and  only  occasionally  rough  npper  sorface. 

2.  A  light  grey  epidermis  with  some  dark  spots. 

3.  Internally  a  cinnamon  colour. 

4.  The  bark  rolled  together  in  such  a  manner  that  one  margin  rests  upon  the  other.    When 
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No.  62».  C.  purpura  FL  Per. 
^  The  specimeDS  of  bark  are  in  larger  and  smaller  quills,  with  a  rough  coarse 
rigid  fibre;  the  epidermis  smootli  and  warty,  and  some  pieces  anak>goas  to 
Cu^aria  biuk  on  the  outside;  transverse  cracks  are  almost  wanting.  The 
general  colour  of  the  epidermis  is  li^ht  grey,  but  the  bark  of  the  trunk  is  oftm 
dark  brown,  with  patches  of  the  whitish  epiderm  adhering  to  a  surface  otherwise 
exfoliated. 

This  bark  accords  entirely  with  that  so  named  by  Dr.  Weddell.  It  occurs 
not  uikfrequently  in  oommeroe  in  smidl  quantities ;  and  in  1849  a  large  im- 
portation took  place  of  this,  mixed  with  other  kinds.  Its  commercial  yalue  is 
so  low  as  to  discourage  collection.  I  found  the  thick  coarse  bark  to  yield 
only  0.85  of  a  yery  yellow  alkaloid,  which  resembled  quinine  in  solubility  in 
etfaier^  and  about  0.60  of  cinchonine.  It  is  probable  that  some  samples  may  be 
ticher  than  this.  Theyemacular  name  ea%eariUa  boba  de  hojas  moradas^  or 
'^aparioiis  bark  with  mulberry-leayes,**  expresses  the  estimate  formed  of  its 
▼arae  in  the  oonntry  where  it  grows,  and  the  account  of  Poeppig,  the  (rerman 
BaAuralist,  does  not  indicate  any  aupenor  qualities.  He  says  the  tree  is  easily 
diatingiiished  from  all  other  cinchonas  by  Uiis  circnmstanoe,  that  its  very  laige 
and  membranaceous  leaves  are  covered  on  the  under  side  with  very  prominent 
violet-coloared  veins,  whieh  in  the  early  stage  of  the  leaf  are  so  near  together, 
as  to  giye  a  similar  colour  to  the  whole  leaf.  The  bark,  when  recently  gathered, 
is  exceedingly  bitter,  and  might  be  useful  in  the  preparation  of  low-priced 
decoctions,  since  it  could  be  ramished  at  an  exceedingly  low  rate.  ^  It  t>,  at 
aff  events^  not  gathered^  and  ha»  served  onfyfor  aduiteraiion,  which  fraud  may 
meoMrtbeleee  be  dieoovered  by  a  ewperjtcial  examinaiion"  M.  Weddelrs  account 
is  not  more  encouraging;  he  says,  the  name  which  this  baik  has  receiyed  in  its 
natrre  comitry,  proves  little  in  its  fitvour.  It  is  called  cariM-eanfo,  an  Indian 
word,  which  signifies  literally  llama  Uama^  but  figuratively  ^  very  bad,^  or 
"  yery  inferior."  The  llama  is  indeed  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  most  inferior 
animals.  In  the  province  of  Carabaya,  Dr.  Weddell  adds,  he  heard  it  *^  called 
also  cmseariUoj  or  quitia  amatiUoy  the  appellation  which  Mutis  gave,  as  is  well 
known,  to  bis  C.  oordifoUa.     The  two  barke  are  indeed  extremely  alike.^^ 

The  yariety  «  Pelleiierana  is  not  represented  in  the  collection,  although  it  is 
stated  by  a  recent  collector  in  Pern  that  it  may  be  had  in  abundance,  and 
eonM  be  sold  very  dieap.  There  is  something  very  peculiar  in  the  chemical 
eottstitation  of  this  bark,  which  merits  further  investigation.  The  characterizing 
ydlow  oolotoring  matter  found  in  the  pubeeeens  is  intense  in  this  yariety,  and 
seems  to  pervade  the  whole  plant,  the  leaves  (if  I  may  judge  from  a  dried  specimen 
in  my  possession),  stalks,  and  bark;  it  is,  moreover,  extremely  difficult  to  isolate 
Ike  alkaloid  from  this  colouring  matter,  but  when  this  is  efiected,  it  ciystallizes 
freely  from  ether.     The  taste  of  the  bark  is  very  nauseous. 

Tbe  following  ^)ecimens  in  the  Museum  must  also  be  referred  to  this  head. 

No.  19.  Cinchona  cascarilla  crespilla  ahumada  de  Loxa. 

No.  21.  (7.  cescariUe  amariUa  de  Chiio,  Prooifwia  de  Jaen,  Loxa. 


the  qniDed  bark  forms  a  circle  and  a  half,  this  is  a  sign  that  it  has  been  taken  from  a  tender 
touch  before  h  was  folly  ready. 

5.  A  thickness  of  a  pen  to  that  of  one  inch. 

6.  A  snbstance  of  the  thickness  of  some  lines,  provided  that  the  bark  is  not  from  the  stem. 

7.  A  liriiter  we^t  than  the  itMregoini^ 

8.  A  thick  sabttoace,  bat  slightly  resisting  the  attempt  to  break  it. 

9.  An  ordinaiT  fracture,  with  small  projecting  fibres. 

10.  A  gnm-resmoas  sap,  of  snch  sort  as  corresponds  with  the  consistence  of  the  bark 

11.  A  feeble  smell,  bat  which  becomes  remarkable  and  pleasant  through  boiling,  with  some 
aroHMtic  odour,  bat  on  the  other  hand  it  is  not  so  pleasant  to  chew. 

13.  A  taste  more  bitter,  soar,  and  rough,  like  that  of  C.  hisnta,  bat  more  pleasant,  and  re- 
semt^ng  the  taste  of  a  dned  rose  which  has  already  lost  in  great  part  its  aroma. 
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No.  35.  [(7.  qutna  amariUa  de  Quito  de  Loxa.^ 

No.  67*.  C.  amariUa  de  Chito  sp.  nov.  inedit. 

This  last  specimen  has  a  peculiar  feature  in  suberous  convex  excrescences, 
oovered  with  the  usual  silvery  epidermis.  It  is  not  to  be  distinguished,  however, 
from  the  specimens  of  C.  purpurea. 

Derivation  of  "  Huamalies  "  Bark, 

The  cascariUa  boba  (^fooU,  or  '^  worthless  bark  *'),  which  Poeppi^  brought 
back  with  him  to  Germany,  was  submitted  to  the  examination  of  Keichel,  who 
pronounced  it  *W/i0  Hnamalies  bark  of  trade^''  and  describes  it  as  *^  consisting, 
for  the  most  part,  of  very  young  quills,  which  in  part  are  wholly  without  the 
warty  elevations,  but  possessing  more  abundantly  the  peculiar  longitudinal 
wrinkles,  which  distinguish  the  Huamalies  bark  from  all  others.  In  the  younger 
quills  the  colour  shades  off  to  fallow-grey — in  the  older  the  warty  elevations  are 
conspicuous,  and  the  brown  lichens  are  more  abundant,  which  communicate  to 
this  commodity  a  well-known  brown  colour,  when  many  old  barks  are  lying 
together  in  a  small  compass.  Particular  pieces  are  covered  with  many  white 
li<mens,  but  fully  developed  lichens  are  not  found  on  it,  with  the  exception  of 
Usnea  Cinchofiarum.  The  quills  arc  1^  to  2^  feet  long,  |  to  1  inch  in  diameter. 
The  taste  is  sourish  and  extremely  bitter,  but  this  is  only  perceived  afler  long 
mastication.  The  decoction  has  on  cooling  a  yellow-loam  colour,  and  conducts 
itself  with  the  usual  reagents  as  a  very  useful,  thongh  a  very  cheap  bark." 

This  is  ReicheUs  account ;  but  Dr.  Edward  and  Julius  Martiny,  in  their 
publication,  the  Encyklop<gdia  der  medicinish'pharmaceutischen  Naturcdien 
und  Rokw€iarenkutidey  gire  a  different  aspect  to  the  matter.  They  say  (in 
describing  the  barks  of  ^)eppig)  '^  cascariUa  boba  is  only  used  for  adulteration, 
and  passes  erroneously  for  a  whoUv  useless  bark.  Witn  much  politeness  Pro- 
fessor Poeppig  presented  us  with  a  specimen  of  this  bark,  which  comes 
occasionally,  but  rarely,  in  trade,  and  is  found  among  Loxa  barks.  It  consists 
of  rolled  quills  of  ^  to  1  inch  in  diameter,  the  outer  coat  of  which  has  very  little 
resemblance  to  that  of  other  cinchonce.  Its  epidermis  is  (for  example)  almost 
without  cross  cracks^  smootht  and  only  crumpled  together  into  long  folds  by 
drying.  The  colour  is  grev-brown  sprinkled  with  white.  Reichel  assumes  these 
barks  to  be  the  Huamalies  barks  of  trade,  and  found  upon  them  warty  elevations 
and  other  tokens  of  Huamalies  bark ;  but  that  which  we  received  as  cascariUa 
boba,  has  not  the  smallest  resemblance  to  the  Htuanalies  bark,  as  will  sufficiently 
appear  from  what  has  been  said." 

This  remark  is  quite  applicable  to  Poeppig's  specimen  (it  is  true  a  small  and 
poor  one)  of  cascariUa  boba  in  the  Pharmaceutical  Society's  collection.  It  has 
not  the  slightest  resemblance  to  Huamalies  bark. 

It  would  appear  then  that  Beichel  must  have  been  too  hasty  in  identifying 
the  cascariUa  boba  with  Huamalies  bark,  and  this  is  made  more  clearly  evident 
firom  several  considerations. 

JFYr^^. — ^The  internal  evidence  of  Poeppig*s  own  account  militates  against  this 
identification.  He  says  nothing  of  the  warty  character  or  other  tokens  on 
which  Keichel  dwells ;  whereas,  it  is  unlikely  he  woidd  wholly  have  omitted 
noticing  the  iparty  character,  at  least,  if  he  had  been  describing  Huamalies 
bark ;  and  then  what  he  does  mention  is,  that  the  bark  is  almost  worthless,  and 
only  used  for  adulteration. 

The  Huamalies  bark,  on  the  contrary,  has  established  its  reputation  in 
Europe,  and  especially  in  Germany,  as  a  bark  of  the  better  description. 
According  to  Bergen  and  Goebel,  ^^it  first  was  known  in  1803  in  Europe;  it 
was  sent  in  largo  quantities  from  1810  to  1815,  and  belongs  to  the  better  and 
more  efficacious  kinds  ofbarkJ"t    "Externally  (M.  G.  says),  the  Huamalies 

X  Goebel,  Ph,  W,y  i.,  p,  62. 
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lias  a  dark  rusty-brown  colour,  which  is  lighter  in  some  pieces  and  darker  in 
others,  and  oflen  shading  off  towards  a  reddish  colour.  The  younger  barks  not 
unfrequently  appear  fallow-grey,  especially  when  the  epidermis  is  present,  and 
are  sometimes  covered  with  white  or  entirely  dark  spots,  occasioned  by  the 
adhering  thaltus.  On  the  old  bark  many  wart-like  elevations  are  remarked  on 
the  suruce,  which  distinguish  this  bark  from  all  others.  These  warts  are  very 
seldom  absent,  and  that  only  in  the  case  of  very  young  barks.  For  the  most 
part  the  surface  is  covered  with  many  wrinkles,  less  oflen  with  cross -cracks,  and 
then  only  on  old  barks.  The  youn^  barks  are  commonly  lofig,  wrinkled^  and 
have  fewer  or  no*  wart-like  elevations,  but  always  a  brownish  colour^  which 
distingnish  this  bark  from  all  other  sorts.  On  old  bark  the  outer  coat  is  soft 
and  corky,  may  be  scraped  off,  and  then  one  not  unfrequently  sees  a  soft  white 
Shming  membrane,  under  which  there  lies  a  thicker,  tender,  inner  bark." 

These,  with  other  characteristics,  are  given  by  Goebel  for  Huamalies.  It 
certainly  appears  to  me  that  the  bark  gathered  by  Poeppig  from  the  C. 
pnbesoens,  and  described  by  Reichel,  must  have  been  of  a  very  diiferent  ap* 
pearance  and  quality. 

Second, — ^The  chemical  analysis  is  different,  so  far  as  it  has  been  carried  out. 

I  have  experimented  on  a  sample  of  brown  warty  Huamalies,  agreeing  in 
general  appearance  with  GroebePs  PI.  X.,  fig.  1—5,  and  found  the  bark  rich  in 
alkaloids,  and  with  no  peculiarity  such  as  always  marks  the  two  varieties  of  C. 
pnbescens. 

In  mv  experiments,  as  in  those  mentioned  by  Goebel,  *^the  thick  and  flat 
warty  pieces  were  richer  in  alkaloid  than  the  thin  young  quills." 

nird. — The  comparison  of  microscopic  structure  is  against  the  identification. 

M.  Guibourt  has  been  good  enough  to  send  me  over  examples  of  the  varieties 
of  Huamalies  which  are  so  well  described  by  him  in  the  Hist,  Drogues^  IVme 
edit.,  vol.  ilL,  p.  145 — 8,  that  I  need  only  refer  the  reader  to  this  volume  for 
particulars.  From  these  I  selected  the  Huamalies  blanc,  which  ought  the  most 
to  resemble  the  bark  of  C.  pubescens.  Having  taken  a  slice  of  it,  I  compared 
it,  under  the  microscope,  with  a  section  of  the  bark  of  C.  pubescens,  var. 
purpurea,  from  the  kind  first  mentioned  in  this  paper,  as  found  in  commerce 
in  1849,  and  found  it  to  present  a  very  different  appearance. 

I  conclude,  therefore,  on  the  whole,  that  Reichel  must  have  been  misled  by 
some  superficial  resemblance.  The  bark  of  C.  purpurea,  in  Pavon's  collection, 
has  some  few  warts^  and  so  has  the  Huamalies ;  the  epidermb  is  sometimes 
wrinkled,  and  so  is  the  Huamalies ;  but  on  comparison  the  apparent  coincidence 
disappear.  The  warty  excrescences  are  wholly  unUke^  and  the  barks  are  altogether 
manLedly  distinct. 

To  what  source,  then,  are  we  to  ascribe  this  important  bark,  whether  we  look 
on  its  varieties  as  distinct  with  M.  Guibourt,  or  as  one  with  Goebel  ? 

The  question  appears  difficult  to  answer,  for  I  believe  the  Huamalies  district 
is  botanically  unexplored.  I  am  not  aware  of  any  researches  in  that  immediate 
locality,  and  Poeppig,  who  was  near  it,  has,  it  seems,  thrown  no  light  on  the 
subject. 

It  follows  that  this  must  be  left  as  one  of  the  unsolved  problems,  and  yet  I 
cannot  but  think  the  C,  Chaharguera  of  Pavon  is  very  near  to  (if  not  identical 
with)  the  HuamaUes  bark,  as  I  mentioned  in  a  previous  paper. 

This  variety  of  C.  Gondaminea  is  called  by  De  Candolle§  ^  Chahuarguera. 
This  distinguished  author  refers  to  this  variety  the  fruit-bearing  branch  with 
outline  leaves  in  the  engraving  of  C.  Gondaminea,  in  Humboldt*s  PL  £q.  The 
leaves  are  elliptical,  and  this  and  other  differences  constitute,  according  to  De 
OaodoUe,  a  distinct  variety.  A  specimen  (in  my  possession)  gathered  by  Bon- 
pland  has  this  characteristic,  and  is  markedly  distinct  from  another  gathered  by 
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PaTOD,  which  laft  is  eridentlj  ideaticai  both  with  the  mftin  figure  in  Hm- 
.  boldt's  plate  and  with  Seeman's  specimen. 

The  bark  of  the  Ckdharguera  in  the  Museum  is  perfai^  jet  more  evidently  a 
distinct  variety.  It  is  from  oomparatiTely  younff  branches,  and,  therefwe,  does 
not  ^7  show  the  character  of  the  tree;  but  the  resemblance  is  (if  I  do  not 
mistake)  so  close  that  it  would  pass  for  Huamalies.  The  warty  deirationt, 
iriiere  they  occur,  are  similar  in  appearance  to  those  of  this  latter  bark,  and  also 
tiie  peculiar  structure  of  the  softer-coated  pieces.  In  these  we  first  see  a  brown 
epidermoid  coat,  beneath  this  lies  a  glistening  micaceous  snberous  coat ;  when 
tms  is  scraped  off  a  brown  rusty  cellular  coat  appears,  which  immediately  en- 
Tclopes  the  liber.  The  epiderm  and  suberous  coat  are  soft,  and  easily  removed 
by  tkeiudl. 

These  observations  were  noted  down  firom  Favon's  specimens  by  Dr.  P.  and 
myself,  and  that  without  any  knowledge  of  Goebel*s  description  of  Huamalies ; 
but  it  seems  to  me  the  subject  of  obMrvation  must  have  been  similar  in  both 


It  is  to  be  desired  that  some  botanist  would  explore  this  district,  and  settle 
the  question  thus  pending,  which  cannot  be  regarded  as  unimportant  in  either 
a  botanical  or  a  oonunercial  point  of  view. 

(To  be  comlinued.) 

ON  NAG-KASSAK.    . 

BT  BBKTHOU)  SBUfAHir. 

The  framnt  flower  buds  imported  uilder  the  name  of  Nag^Kassar,  or  more 
correctly  Nageaar,  the  name  being  a  corruption  of  the  SaiMcrit  words  Naga 
and  iSussaro,  have  been  refenred  by  Dr.  Pereira  (Pharmaceutical  Jmamalf  vol. 
X.,  p.  449)  to  Cdlywaccim  longifoUum^  Wight,  by  Dr.  W.  G.  Walpers  (Botaniscke 
ZeUutigj,  vol.  ix.,  p.  367)  to  C.  Chinense^  Walpers.  This  difference  of  opinion 
has  arisen  from  a  discrepanqr  in  the  description  of  Catysacciorit  in  the  lUus^ 
irationi  of  Indian  Botany.  Dr.  R.  Wight  there  describes  the  peduncles  as 
short,  the  stamens  as  submonadelphous,  and  the  connectivum  as  truncated.  Dr. 
WalfKers  found  that  those  terms  could  not  be  applied  to  the  buds  which  he 
examined ;  that  the  peduncles  were  long  in  proportion  to  the  flowers,  the  stamens 
entirely  free,  and  the  connectivum  acute.  Hence  he  concluded  that  the  buds 
must  belong  to  another  species,  which,  thinking  China  to  be  its  native  country, 
he  called  Calysacckm  Chnenae, 

Having  examined  a  number  of  buds,  and  also  some  specimens  in  Sir  William 
Hooker's  Herbarium,  I  became  convinced  that  the  differences  are  not  sudi  as 
would  justify  the  establishing  of  a  new  species ;  the  stamens  being,  in  fact, 
sometimes  quite  free,  sometunes  submonadelphous ;  and  the  connectivum 
truncated  and  acute  in  one  and  the  same  flower.  One  point  of  difference, 
however,  still  remains  between  Wight's  description  and  the  buds.  *'No  one," 
says  Dr.  Walpers,  ^  would  call  a  peduncle,  which  is  more  than  half  an  indi  long, 
short  in  proportion  to  the  flowers."  But  this  discrepancv — apart  from  the  &ct 
that  short  and  long,  broad  and  narrow,  are  merely  relative  terms— must  be  re- 
garded as  a  mistake,  which  even  the  most  painstaking  naturalist  is  apt  to 
make.  The  specimens  in  Sir  William  Hooker's  Herbarium  leave  no  doubt  that 
the^  pedundes  are  proportionately  long ;  and  the  buds  may  therefore,  without 
hesitation,  be  considered  as  the  produce  of  OaiyMCcion  higi/oUitm,  Wight  (C 
CMnense^  Wlprs.). 

The  buds  are  about  the  sise  of  a  pea,  and  of  an  orange-brown  or  cinnamon 
colour.  They  emit  a  fri^prance  not  unlike  that  of  violets,  or  green  tea ;  and 
Dr.  Pereira  has  sugj^ested  that  on  account  of  this  odour  they  might  be  valuable 
as  a  perfume.  Their  chief  use,  however,  and  that  for  which  they  are  emploved 
in  the  East  Indies,  is  dyeing  silk.  What  colour  they  produce  is  not  known,  but 
it  is  probably  yellow.    My  esteemed  friend,  D.  Hanbury,  says,  in  a  letter  to 
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me,  ^  A  decoction  of  the  Calysaceion  Imds  potseises,  I  find,  but  yerj  Uttle 
colour,  as  the  enclosed  slip  of  blotting  paper,  which  has  been  dipped  into  it,  will 
show.  ^  If,  howeyer,  a  httle  subcarbonate  of  potash  be  added  to  this  siamle 
deeoedon,  a  tolerable  deep  orange  brown  is  produced.  The  piece  of  calico 
senti  haying  been  steeped  in  a  weak  solution  of  alum,  was  boiled  in  this  alkaliiie 
decoction,  but  the  buff  colour  it  has  acquired  is  not  remarkably  &m  ;  perfai^ 
some  one  acquainted  with  dyeing  might  succeed  in  producing  a  better  hue." 

The  genus  Calysaecion  is  alli^  to  Kayea^  Wall ;  and  the  only  species  as  yet 
difloovered  is  C  hngifoiUum^  Wight,  a  beautiful  tree,  found  in  abundance  on  the 
top  of  the  Malabar  Ghauts,  in  the  southern  Mahratta  country,  in  the  west 
Mysore  and  Coorg,  on  the  Farell  and  Worlu  hills,  Bombay,  and  m  the  Kennery 
jungles.  The  leayes  are  opposite,  oblong,  coriaceous,  and  eyergreen.  The 
flowers  ^HPP^^  ^  March  and  April,  and  are  produced  in  dusters  on  the  old 
wood.  They  are  whitish-yellow  streaked  with  red,  and  polygamous.  The  male 
plant  is  called  Woondy^  the  female  Poonag,  while  both  are  known  by  the  names 
of  Suringee  and  Gordeoondy.  The  term  Na^esar,  which  is  applied  to  the 
buds  in  commerce,  is  given  to  them  in  India,  m  common  with  those  of  seyeral 
other  Clusiaceae. 

An  improyed  generic  character  of  Cafyjocctbn  has  been  pobliahed  by  Dr. 
Walpers  (^Bot.  Zek,  yol.  ix.,  p.  9C7),  and  all  required  now  to  complete  our 
knowledge  of  the  plant  is  a  description  of  its  iruit,  and  some  information  about 
the  dye  which  the  buds  produce,  and  the  mode  of  extracting  it. 

Kew^  Jtay  8,  1852. 

THE  SIMABA  CEDRON. 

In  yol.  X.,  pp.  344—348,  we  published  a  description  and  figure  of  this  plant 
by  Sir  W.  Ho<^er ;  and  in  our  number  for  December,  1851  (yoL  xL,  paae  280)« 
we  published  a  notice  of  this  tree  by  M.  Berthold  Seemann,  which  ongiaaUy 
appeared  in  Hooker^s  Journal  of  Botany.  The  seeds  are  there  mentioned  as  an 
antidote  for  the  bite  of  snakes,  scorpions,  and  other  yenomous  reptiles. 

Mr.  Squire  has  recently  obtained  a  supply  of  the  seeds  from  a  gentleman  who 
broa^t  them  to  this  country  from  New  Granada,  and  who  states  that  the 
natiyes  place  great  reliance  on  their  efficacy.  It  is  customary  to  carry  some  of 
the  seeds  in  case  of  need,  and  immediately  after  the  bite  hi^  been  inflicted  a 
portion  of  the  seed  is  scraped  off,  moistened  with  water,  and  applied  to  the 
wound.  A  small  quantity  (from  two  to  five  grains)  is  also  diffused  in  water 
and  swallowed ;  no  other  precaution  is  taken. 

The  remedy  is  also  said  to  haye  proyed  efficacious  in  cases  of  intermittent 
feyer  when  quinine  has  failed,  and  it  has  been  used  endermically  in  rheumatism 
and  gout  with  some  benefit.  Experiments  recently  made  in  the  Zook^cal 
Gardens,  on  ftnimala  which  had  been  bitten  by  the  rattlesnake  and  other  reptiles, 
tend  to  confirm  the  statements  respecting  the  efficacy  of  this  seed  as  an  antidote. 

By  the  authority  of  Mr.  Squire  we  publish  the  formula  for  a  preparation 
which  is  occasionally  prescribed : — 

▲CETUM  SIMABiB  CSDBONIS. 

R    Powdered  seeds  of  Simaba  Cedron,  2  scruples. 
Distilled  yinegar,  1  ounce. 
Macerate  for  seyen  days  and  strain. 
The  dose  is  from  twenty  minims  to  one  drachm. 

ON  GOfiKUS  MA8CULA. 

BT  DB.  X.  liANDBBBB. 

This  tree  is  frequently  found  in  the  east,  either  cultivated  in  gardens  ^or 
growing  spontaneously.  The  fruit  is  called  Kpoyco^  &i^d  in  consequence  of  its 
agreeable  and  acidulous  taste  is  much  esteemed  by  the  Turks,  and  the  juice  is 
preseryed  in  different  ways,  and  used  for  making  scherbets,  which  are  recom- 
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mended  as  verj  refresliing  and  wholesome  beverages.  This  fr  a  it  is  also  con- 
ndered  to  be  styptic,  and  at  the  time  the  cholera  morbus  raged  at  Constanti- 
nople, it  was  the  only  fruit  allowed  to  be  eaten,  having  been  sold  in  the  streets 
and  bazaars  for  that  purpose.  The  sjrup  made  irom  the  fruit  is  used  in  the 
same  way  as  syrup  of  raspberrv  is  used  in  Germany.  The  unripe  fruit  is  pre- 
served in  vinegar,  and  eaten  like  olives  or  tomatoes. 

The  Vornus  Mascula  was  known  to  the  ancients,  and  Homer  states  that  the 
celebrated  enchantress  Circe  gave  the  fruit  to  the  followers  of  Ulysses.  Pliny 
also  mentions  the  plant,  and  says  that  the  flowers  are  beneficial  in  diarrhoea. 
They  are  still  used  for  this  purpose  in  the  east. 


ON  THE  FALLACY  OF  THE  CHEMICAL  THEORY  OF  CARIES  OF 

THE  TEETH  AND  BONES. 
(In  reply  to  Mr,  Eohertson's  Letter.) 

BT  J.  L.  IfVISON,  ESQ.,  D.B.O. 

As  your  periodical  is  characterized  by  a  truthful  spirit,  I  ask  you  to  insert  a 
few  remarks  on  Mr.  Robertson^s  letter,  which  appeared  in  the  June  number  of 
your  widely-circulated  Journal,  particularly  as  his  theory  of  caries  is  decidedly 
Leterodox. 

In  order  to  render  my  observations  practical,  I  may  premise  that  the  primary 
rudiments  of  the  teeth  are  composed  of  separate  mucus  follicles — that  they  are 
supplied  with  numerous  filaments  from  the  maxillary  branch  of  the  fifth  pair  of 
nerves — and  are  abundantly  supplied  from  the  internal  maxillary  branch  of  the 
external  carotid  artery. 

If  we  trace  the  premonitory  symptoms  of  decay,  we  shall  find  that  instead  of 
the  chemical  theorv  of  caries  being  tenable,  facts  demonstrate  and  the  phe- 
nomena satisfactorily  confirm  the  theory,  that  in  every  instance  the  actual 
destruction  of  a  tooth  is  dependent  on  inflammatory  action.  1st.  That  in  them, 
as  in  every  other  organ,  there  is  an  increased  vascular  action,  attended  with 
■welling  of  the  neighbouring  organs,  such  as  the  gums,  periosteum,  &c. ;  2nd. 
That  there  is  in  the  acute  form  a  perceptible  sensation  of  throbbing,  and  which, 
like  the  same  phenomenon  on  a  muscle,  is  a  most  certain  dlagnosUc,  or  pre- 
monitory indication  of  the  formation  of  pus;  3rd.  That  the  process  of  caries  is 
confined  to  the  organized  dentine,  and  that  the  destruction  of  the  enamel  is 
oiring  to  the  want  of  mechanical  support,  the  subjacent  softened  and  blackened 
bone  ^dentine)  giving  way  under  the  enamel,  whenever  any  hard  substance 
comes  m  contact  with  the  latter. 

The  advocates  of  the  chemical  theory  reason  a  posteriori.  They  observe  that 
acids,  whether  in  medicine  or  when  used  for  edible  purposes,  render  the 
enamel  transparent  and  brittle,  and  that  the  decay  of  the  tooth  itself  is  the 
natural  consequence.  They  forget  that  first,  it  is  only  the  dentinal  walls  which 
enclose  the  nerve  vascular  pulp,  that  jK)sses  a  true  osseous  structure,  having 
a  tubular  arrangement,  and  supplied  with  blood-vessels ;  whilst  the  enamel  is 
simply  composed  of  prisms,  so  closely  arranged  as  to  present  to  the  eye  an 
homogeneous  structure,  without  a  trace  of  nerve  or  blood-vessel ;  and  that  it 
(the  enamel)  bears  the  same  anatomical  and  physiological  relation  to  bone,  as 
does  the  aUtcle  to  the  true  skin ;  and  just  as  in  the  cuticle  there  is  not  any  sen- 
sation per  M,  so  also  there  is  not  any  sensation  in  the  enamel.  The  chemical 
theory  cannot  explain  the  increased  vascularity  of  the  teeth  in  fevers,  in  which 
the  dentine  has  a  reddish  tinge,  which  appears  through  the  enamd.  I  have 
many  specimens  from  Dublin  Fever  Hospital.  Nor  will  it  account  for  the 
formation  of  matter  within  the  cavity  of  tne  tooth,  nor  for  Uie  agonized  con- 
dition of  the  teeth  in  chronic  constipation,  &c.,  &c.  The  enamel  is  simply  a 
covering  for  the  greater  security  of  the  pulp-cavity.     But  as  the  Author  of 
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Fafeme  has  eombmed  m  all  his  works  beantj  and  utility,  such  on  enTdme  t» 
Hie  dental  instruments  is  a  proof  that  they  are  not  an  ezoeption.  K  tXie 
ckendeal  theory  were  true  in  reference  to  caries,  we  should  not  by  it  haye  any 
aolntion  of  the  problem, — that  when  the  enamel  of  a  tooth  is  broken  by  aa 
acddent,  such  as  from  a  blow,  or  the  fall  of  a  horse,  that  the  dentine  becomes 
tender  from  exposure,  pain  follows,  attended  with  a  general  disturbance  of  tiie 
health,  and  if  not  remoTed,  there  is  not  any  cessation  of  the  agony  in  the 
diseased  organ  until  matter  is  formed ;.  and  even  afterwards,  there  is  then  a 
liablLiiy  to  a  renewal  of  the  symptoms  whenever  the  general  tone  of  the  system 
la  disturbed,  whether  from  a  cold,  or  from  ^reat  mental  excitement ;  the  weak 
organ  is  re-attadked,  becomes  carious,  and  is  obliged  to  be  extracted :  and  ifaja 
is  llie  case  even  when  it  is  im]>ossibie  to  find  any  li^idity  in  the  saliva. 

In  conclusion,  I  protest  against  the  use  of  cements  of  any  kind,  as  they  never 
can  be  used  with  uipunity,  and  too  often  they  induce  serious  injury  to  the 
remunins  teeth,  and  also  to  the  general  health.  It  matters  not  whether  the 
mercuiT  is  measured  by  a  simple  or  scientific  apparatus,  it  being  an  indisputaUe 
truth  tnat  two  metals  m  the  mouth  at  its  mean  temperature  induce  more  or 
less  gidvanic  action ;  and  an  acid,  svigenerisy  is  foimea  from  the  free  o^gen  in 
the  saliva. 

Hence  it  was  that  I  deprecated  the  use  of  all  amalgams,  and  such  aUoifM  as  the 
fnsifale  cement,  bismuth,  tin,  and  lead,^  in  a  letter  to  the  Lane^  dated  Sep« 
tember  31st,  1881.  I  had  m  a  previous  letter  in  the  Medical  Gazette  (1829), 
imder  the  title  '*  On  Gralvanic  Phenomena  in  the  Mouth,*'  proved,  that  I  had 
often  observed  certain  results  when  dentists  used  gold  plates  widi  silver  or 
platina  pivots.  And  recently  I  have  shown  in  more  than  one  publication,  thait 
the  impure  gold  used  by  the  *'  Cheap  Jack  Dentists,"  in  whidi  there  is  a  laxger 
portion  of  copper  than  there  should  be,  produces  effects  of  two  kinds,  lat, 
the  formation  of  deadly  salts  of  copper ;  and  2nd,  certain  neuralgic  phenomena 
throueh  the  galvanic  action  whicn  invariably  results.  Finally,  I  am  so  con- 
viaoed  of  the  deep  injury  to  patients  finom  the  destructive  tendency  of  all  aBoys 
and  aosalgams,  that  1  have  never  used  ^ther.  And  t^ou^  some  may  deem  it 
Quixotic,  I  hiKfe  never  for  the  last  twenty  years  mofj^eeted  to  enter  my  deep 
protest  against  thdr  use. 

I  may,  with  your  permission,  tronble  you  with  a  &w  more  observations  on 
this  important  subject  in  a  future  number. 

14,  DevanMre  Piace^  Bri^Uon,  July  12^  1852. 


ON  THE  MAHniPACTGRE  OP  WRITING  INKS. 

Jm  the  mami&ctmfe  of  good  writing  ink,  more  nicety  is  required  in  the  ehoieeof 
anterials,  as  well  as  greater  skill  in  manipulatioD,  than  is  gemwally  bestowed  upon  H« 

The  proportion  of  the  various  ingredients  used  is  a  matter  of  oonsidemUe  im- 
portance, aifecting  in  a  great  degree  the  durability  of  the  ink. 

Dr.  limit  Wriima  iiiA.— Dr.  Lewis,  who  instituted  a  series  of  very  carefnl  eipe- 
rhnentson  the  manu&ctore  of  writing  ink,  found  that  equal  parts  of  sulphate  of  iron 
and  of  galls  gave  an  ink,  which,  although  of  a  good  colour  when  first  used,  became 
yeUowish-brown  when  the  writing  was  kept  for  a  moderate  length  of  time,  and 
^at  in  proportion  to  the  quantily  of  the  sidphate,  the  inks  were  less  duiaUe  In 
eokmr,  and  that  those  in  which  the  galls  were  in  excess,  were  most  durable. 

He^  therefor^  recommended  the  fbllowing  proportions  as  best  suited  fbr  the  nasif- 
httare  of  good  writing  ink : — ^Powdered  stdf^te  of  iron,  1  os.;  powdered  logwood, 
lox.;  powdered  gaDs,  3  OR;  gum  arable,  loz.;  white  wine  or  vin^l^,  1  quart 

Water  wUl  answer  ibr  common  purposes,  but  white  wine  formed  a  bladEor  iidc  Chan 
water,  and  vinegar  formed  one  still  bladcer  than  wine.    The  addition  of  spirit  implied 

*  Sir  Lmmo  Newton's  alloy. 
VOL.  zn.  r 
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the  oolour,  and  oocasloned  a  predpitatioa  of  colouring:  matter— a  decoction  of  logwood, 
imtead  of  water,  Improred  both  the  beaatj  and  deepness  of  the  black.  The 
ingredients  are  to  be  put  in  a  glass  or  other  conyenient  vessel,  not  metaUxc,  and  the 
mixtare  shaken  four  or  flye  times  a  day.  In  ten  or  twelve  days  it  will  be  fit  for  nee, 
and  sooner  if  in  a  warm  situation  ;  but  it  continues  for  a  long  time  to  improve  if  left 
without  decantation.  When  it  is  separated  from  the  powdery  residue,  it  will  be  kept 
in  a  good  state  with  greater  certainty,  if  some  broken  galls  freed  from  the  powder 
and  some  pieces  of  iron  are  put  into  it.  Iron,  however,  is  the  only  metal  which  it  is 
safe  to  retain  in  contact  with  the  ink. 

Dr.  Lewis  gave  the  preference  to  distilled  or  rain  water  in  the  manufacture  of  ink, 
but  it  seems  probable  that  a  water  containing  a  certain  proportion  of  carbonate  of 
lime  is  more  suitable.  In  dyemg  a  black  colour  by  means  of  galls  or  sumach  and 
copperas,  hard  spring  water  is  pfeferred  by  some  dyers.  To  produce  in  a  liquid  a 
given  depth  of  colour,  distilled  water  requires  more  dyestuff  than  common  spring 
water.  This  is  illustrated  in  the  following  experiment,  devised  by  Mr.  Phillips :  into 
two  glass  jars  of  the  same  siie,  each  half-filled  with  distilled  water,  introduce  equal 
quantities  of  infusion  or  tincture  of  galls  or  sumach,  and  an  equal  number  of  drops 
(only  three  or  four)  of  a  solution  of  copperas  ;  a  fiunt  purplish  colour  will  be  developed 
in  both  jars,  but  if  one  is  filled  with  spring  water,  the  colour  in  that  rapidly  becomes 
dark  leddish -black,  and  one-half  more  water  is  required  to  reduce  it  to  the  same 
shade  of  colour  as  the  other.  The  water  which  is  found  by  experience  to  be  best 
adapted  for  dyeing  with  galls  and  sulphate  of  iron,  differs  from  distilled  water  in  con- 
taining sulphate  of  lime,  carbonate  of  lime  held  in  solution  by  tree  carbonic  acid,  and 
chloride  of  calcium.  The  beneficial  ingredient  seems  to  be  the  carbonate  of  lime, 
which  possesses  slight  alkaline  properties,  for  if  the  smallest  quantity  of  ammonia 
or  of  bicarbonate  of  potash  is  added  to  the  distilled  water  in  the  above  experiments, 
the  purple  colour  is  struck  as  rapidly  and  as  deeply  as  in  the  spring  water  ;  chloride 
of  calcium  and  sulphate  of  lime,  on  tlie  contrary,  produce  no  sensible  change  either  in 
the  depth  of  colour  or  the  tint  The  effect  is  no  doubt  referable  to  the  action  of  the 
alkali  or  lime  on  the  proto-sulphate  of  iron,  by  which  the  sulphuric  add  of  the  Utter 
is  withdrawn,  and  hydrated  protoxide  of  iron  set  free,  for  protoxide  of  iron  is  much 
more  easily  peroxidized  and  acted  upon  by  tannic  and  gallic  acids  (the  dyeing  prin- 
ciples of  galls)  when  in  the  firee  and  hydrated  state,  than  when  in  combination  with 
sulphuric  add.  Neither  the  caustic  fixed  alkalies  (potash  and  soda)  nor  their  car- 
bonates can  be  well  introduced  in  the  above  experiments,  as  the  slightest  excess  reacts 
on  the  purple  colour,  converting  it  into  a  reddish-brown.  Ammonia,  lime-water,  and 
the  alkaline  bi-carbonates  also  produce  a  reddening,  and  if  applied  in  considerable 
quantity,  a  brownish  tinge.  It  is  very  probable  that  the  above-mentioned  prindple 
is  applicable  to  the  preparation  of  writing  ink. 

Mwancourfs  Writing  /rA.— M.  Ribancourt,  who  paid  much  attention  to  the  pre- 
paration of  inks,  stated  that  none  of  the  ingredients  should  be  in  excess.  **  It  there 
be  a  want  of  the  matter  of  galls,  part  of  the  vitriol  will  not  be  decomposed  ;  if,  on 
the  contrary,  there  be  too  much,  the  vitriol  will  take  as  much  as  it  can  decompose, 
and  the  remainder  will  be  nearly  in  the  state  of  the  decoction  of  galls,  subject  to 
change  by  becoming  mouldy,  or  to  undergo  an  alteration  after  writing  which  destroys 
its  legibility  much  more  completely  than  the  change  undergone  by  ink  containing 
too  small  a  portion  of  the  galls. 

**  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  prindples  of  the  galls  are  well  extracted  by  cold  mace- 
ration, and  it  ia  certain  that  inks  made  in  this  way  fiow  pale  from  the  pen,  and  are 
not  of  so  deep  a  black  as  those  wherem  strong  boilmg  is  recurred  to." 

JProm  all  the  foregoing  considerations,  H.  Ribancourt  gives  the  following  directions 
for  the  composition  of  good  ink  : — 

*'  Take  8  oz.  of  Aleppo  galls  (in  coarse  powder) ;  4oz.  of  logwood  (in  thin  chips); 
4  oz.  of  vitriol  of  iron,  3  oz.  of  gum  arable  (in  powder) ;  1  oz.  of  vitriol  of  copper  ; 
and  1  oz.  of  sugar-candv.  Boil  the  galls  and  loffwood  together  in  12  lb  of  water  for 
one  hour,  or  till  half  the  liquid  has  evaporated.  Strain  the  decoction  through  a 
hair  sieve  or  linen  doth,  and  then  add  the  other  ingredients.  Stir  the  mixture  till 
the  whole  is  dissolved  (more  especially  the  gum),  after  which  leave  it  to  subside  for 
twenty-four  hours.  Then  decant  the  ink,  and  preserve  it  in  bottles  of  glass  or 
stone- ware  well  corked."  The  sulphate  of  copper  must  be  omitted  in  the  preparation 
of  an  ink  required  for  sted  pens. 
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Dr.  BottocKM  ImBtructUna  far  Ae  Manvfaeture  of  Ink.  — A  few  years  ainoe^  Dr. 
Bostock  presoited  to  the  Society  of  Arts  the  following  valuable  communication 
*<0n  the  Properties  of  Writing  Inks,"  which  will  be  read  with  interest. 

**  When  the  sulphate  of  iron  and  the  infusion  of  galls  are  added  together,  for  the 
purpose  of  forming  ink,  we  may  presume  that  the  metallic  salt  or  oxide  enters  into 
combination  with  at  least  four  proximate  vegetable  principles,  viz.,  gallic  acid,  tan, 
mucilage,  and  extractive  matter,  all  of  which  appear  to  enter  into  tl^  composition  of 
the  soluble  part  of  the  galUnut.  It  has  been  generally  supposed  that  two  of  these, 
the  gallic  add  and  the  tan,  are  more  especially  necessary  to  the  constitution  of  ink  ; 
and  hence  it  is  considered,  by  our  best  systematic  writers,  to  be  essentially  a  tanno- 
gallate  of  iron.  It  has  been  also  supposed  that  the  peroxide  of  iron  alone  possesses 
the  property  of  forming  the  black  compound  which  constitutes  ink,  and  that  the 
substance  of  ink  is  rather  mechanically  suspended  in  the  fluid  than  dissolved  in  it. 

'*Ink,  as  it  is  usually  prepared,  is  disposed  to  undergo  certain  changes,  which  con- 
siderably impur  its  value;  of  these,  the  three  following  are  the  most  important :  —Its 
tendency  to  moulding ;  the  liability  of  the  black  matter  to  separate  from  the  fluid,  the 
ink  then  becoming  what  is  termed  ropy  ;  and  loss  of  colour,  the  black  first  changing 
to  brown,  and  at  length  almost  entirely  disappearing. 

**  Besides  these,  there  are  objects  of  minor  importance  to  be  attended  to  in  the 
formation  of  ink.  Its  consistence  should  be  such  as  to  enable  it  to  flow  easily 
from  the  pen,  without,  on  the  one  hand,  its  being  so  liquid  as  to  blur  the  paper,  or, 
on  the  other,  so  adhesive  m  to  clog  the  pen  and  be  long  in  drying.  The  shade  of 
colour  is  not  to  be  disregarded ;  a  black  approaching  to  blue  is  more  agreeable  to 
the  eye  than  browner  ink ;  and  a  degree  of  lustre  or  glossiness,  if  compatible  with 
due  consistence  of  the  fluid,  tends  to  render  the  characters  more  legible  and  beautiful. 
"  With  respect  to  the  chemical  constitution  of  ink,  I  may  remark  that,  although  as 
usaally  prepared  it  is  a  combination  of  the  metallic  salt  or  oxide  with  all  the  four 
vegetable  principles  mentioned  above,  yet  I  am  induced  to  believe  that  the  last  three 
of  them,  so  far  from  being  essential,  are  the  principal  cause  of  the  difficulty  that  we 
meet  with  in  the  formation  of  a  perfect  and  durable  ink. 

*^I  endeavoured  to  prove  this  point  by  a  series  of  experiments,  of  which  the 
following  is  a  brief  extract. 

«^  Having  prepared  a  cold  infusion  of  galls,  I  allowed  a  portion  of  it  to  remain 
exposed  to  the  atmosphere,  in  a  shallow  capsule,  until  it  was  covered  with  a  thick 
stratum  of  mould,  the  mould  was  removed  by  filtration,  and  the  proper  proportion 
of  sulphate  of  iron  being  added  to  the  clear  fluid,  a  compound  was  formed  of  a  deep 
black  colour,  which  showed  no  further  tendency  to  mould,  and  which  remained  for  a 
long  time  without  experiencing  any  fhrther  alteration.  Another  portion  of  the  same 
infiision  of  galls  had  solution  of  isinglass  added  to  it,  until  it  no  longer  produced  a 
precipitate  ;  by  employing  the  sulphate  of  iron,  a  black  compoimd  was  produced, 
which  although  paler  than  that  formed  from  the  entire  fluid,  appeared  to  be  a  perfect 
and  durable  ink. 

"Lastly,  a  portion  of  the  infusion  of  galls,  was  kept  for  some  time  at  the  boiling 
temperature,  by  which  means  a  part  of  its  contents  became  insoluble ;  this  was 
removed  by  filtration,  when,  by  addition  of  sulphate  of  iron,  a  very  perfect  and 
dozable  ink  was  produced. 

''In  the  above  three  processes,  I  conceive  that  a  considerable  part  of  the  mucilage, 
of  the  tan,  and  the  extract,  were  respectively  removed  from  the  infusion,  whilst  the 
greatest  part  of  the  gallic  add  would  be  left  in  solution. 

"  The  three  causes  of  deterioration  in  ink,  the  moulding,  the  precipitation  of  black 
matter,  and  loss  of  colour,  as  they  are  distinct  operations,  so  we  may  presume  that 
tiiey  depend  on  the  operation  of  different  proximate  prindples. 

^'It  is  probable  that  the  moulding  more  particularly  depends  on  the  mudlage,  and 
the  predpitation  on  the  extract,  from  the  property  which  extractive  matter  possesses 
of  forming  insoluble  compounds  with  metallic  oxides. 

*'  As  to  the  operation  of  the  tan,  from  its  affinity  for  metallic  salt  we  may  conjecture 
that,  in  the  first  instance,  it  forms  a  triple  compoimd  with  the  gallic  add  and  the 
IxoD,  and  that  in  consequence  of  the  decomposition  of  the  tan,  this  compound  is 
afterwards  destroyed.  Owing  to  the  difficulty,  if  not  impossibility,  of  entirely  de- 
priving the  infusion  of  galls  of  any  one  of  its  ingredients  without  in  some  degree 
affecting  the  others,  I  was  not  able  to  obtain  any  results  which  can  be  regarded  as 
but  the  general  result  of  my  experiments  favours  the  above  opinion,  and 

t2 
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iMds  me  to  oondiide  that,  in  proportion  as  ink  consists  mereh^  of  the  gall&te  of  iion, 
it  is  less  liable  to  decompoBibion  or  to  experienoe  any  kind  oi  change.  The  ezperi* 
ments  to  whidi  I  hare  sUuded  above,  consisted  in  forming  a  standard  solution  bj 
maoeimtii^  the  powder  of  galls  in  five  times  its  weight  of  water,  and  comparing  this 
with  other  in<^fiftt>«,  -which  had  either  been  suffered  to  mould,  from  which  the  tan 
had  been  extracted  bj  jelly,  or  wluch  had  been  kept  for  some  time  at  the  boiling  tem- 
perature^ and  by  adding  to  each  of  these  respectivelj  both  the  recent  solution  of 
the  srnlphate  of  iron,  and  a  solution  which  had  been  exposed  lor  some  time  to  the 
atmosphere. 

**  The  nat3n»  of  the  black  compound  produced  was  examined,  by  putting  portioQS  of 
it  into  cylindrical  jars  and  observing  the  changes  which  they  experienced  with  respect 
either  to  the  formation  of  mould,  tfaue  deposition  of  their  contents,  or  any  change  of 
colour.  The  fluids  were  also  compared  by  dropping  portions  of  them  upon  white 
tissue  paper,  in  which  way  hotib  their  oolour  and  their  consistence  might  be  minutely 
.  aaoertained.  A  third  method  was  to  add  together  the  xeqiective  infusions,  and  th^ 
aolntiQiis  of  the  sulphate  of  Avon,  in  a  very  diluted  staie^  l:^  which  I  was  enabled  to 
fimn  a  more  eocrect  ooflnparison  of  the  quantity  and  of  the  shade  of  the  colouring 
matter,  and  <^  the  degree  of  its  solubility. 

'^  The  practical  conclusions  which  I  think  myself  warranted  in  drawing  fh>m  these 
experiments  are  as  foIlowt:~In  oider  to  procure  an  ink  which  may  be  little  dis- 
posed either  to  Bu>uld  or  to  deposit  its  oontents,  and  which  at  the  same  time  may 
sosseas  a  deep  black  oolour  not  liable  to  fiide,  the  galls  should  be  macerated  for  some 
Lours  in  hot  water,  and  the  fluid  filteied ;  it  should  iken  be  exposed  for  about  four- 
teen days  to  a  warm  atmoiphere,  when  any  mould  which  may  have  been  produced 
must  be  removed.  A  solution  of  anlphate  of  iron  is  to  be  employed  which  has  been 
exposed  for  some  time  to  the  atmosphere,  and  which  consequently  nnntains  a  cer- 
tain quantity  of  the  red  oxide  difiiised  through  it.  I  should  recommend  the  infusion 
of  gafis  to  be  made  of  ooosiderably  greater  strength  than  is  generally  directed,  and  I 
be&ve  that  an  ink  formed  in  this  manner  will  not  Decessaiily  require  the  addition 
of  any  nracilaginous  substance  to  render  it  of  a  proper  oonsistenoe. 

**  I  haveonly  flutfaer  to  add,  that  one  of  the  best  substanoes  for  diiuting  ink,  if  it  be 
in  the  first  instance  too  thick  for  use,  or  afterwards  become  so  by  evaporation,  is  a 
ationg  decoction  of  ooifoe,  which  appears  in  no  respect  to  promote  the  decomposition 
of  the  ink;  while  it  improves  its  colour  and  givas  it  an  additional  lustre." 

Dr.  Ure  zeoommendB  the  feUowing  formula  for  the  manuikctme  of  writing  ink. 
To  make  twelve  gallons  take:  12n>  of  autgalls ;  5!b  ofg^een  sulphate  of  iron  ;  5tb  of 
ffmn  Senegal ;  12  galloos  of  water.  The  bruised  nutgalls  are  to  be  put  into  a  cylin- 
drical copper,  of  a  depth  equal  to  its  diameter,  and  bodied  during  thxee  Immutb,  with 
three-fourths  of  the  above  quantity  of  water,  taking  care  to  add  fresh  water  to  re- 
place what  Is  lost  by  evaporation.  The  decoction  is  to  be  emptied  into  a  tub^ 
allowed  to  aettie,  and  the  dear  liquor  being  dramn  off,  the  lees  are  to  be  drained. 
The  gum  is  to  be  dissolved  in  a  small  quantity  of  hot  water,  and  the  mudlage  thus 
formed  being  filtered,  it  is  added  to  the  dear  decoction.  The  sulphate  of  iron  must 
likewije  be  aeparatdy  diasdved  and  well  mixed  with  the  above.  The  odour 
darkens  lif  decrees,  in  ooBsequence  of  the  peraxiduement  of  the  iron,  on  exposing 
the  ink  to  the  action  of  the  air. 

But  ink  a^brds  a  more  durable  writing  when  used  in  the  pale  state,  because  its 
partides  are  then  finer  and  penetrate  the  paper  more  iatifflately.  When  ink  con- 
sists chiefiv  of  tannate  of  peroxide  of  iron,  however  black,  it  is  merdy  superfidal, 
and  is  easily  erased  or  afiaioed.  Therafore,  whenever  the  liquid  made  by  tlM  d)ove 
prescription  has  acquired  a  modemtdy  deep  tint,  it  should  be  drawn  off  clear  into 
bottles  and  wdl  corkod  i^  Some  ink-makers  allow  it  to  mould  a  Iktle  in  the  casks 
before  bottling,  and  suppose  that  it  will  thereby  be  not  so  liable  to  become  mouldy  in 
■the  botties.  A  few  bcwsad  doves^  or  other  aromatic  perfume,  added  to  ink,  is  said 
to  prevent  the  formation  of  mookBness,  which  is  produced  1^  the  ova  of  infusoria 
animalcolesL 

The  iidc  made  by  this  psescriptkm  is  mnch  more  ridi  and  pow^ul  than  many  of 
the  inks  commonly  sold.  To  bring  it  to  liie  common  standard  a  hdf  more  water 
may  sa£dy  be  added.  £vBa  tw«ni^  gaUans  of  to&erable  ink  may  be  made  from  the 
above  weight  of  materials. 

Seoift  Writiag  /iU.^Mr.  Scott's  method  of  manufacturing  writing  ink,  as  patented 
by  him  in  1840,  is  as  fdlowsi— Take  481b  of  logwood  diips,  aadlet  them  be  satuaated 


ti!«  dayi  in  loft  water,  tben  pat  the  same  into  •  elose  09f«red  iron  cmildraii,  and  adfl 
80  gallons  of  soft  water;  let  these  be  boiled  one  hoar  and  a  half,  when  the  wood  most 
be  taken  out  and  tiie  fluid  left,  to  which  add  48fb  of  the  best  pided  Aleppo  galls  in 
ooarae  powder ;  boil  these  half  an  hour  longer,  then  draw  off  the  fire,  and  let  it 
reinain  in  the  cauldron  twentj«foar  hours  infiMiDg,  daring  which  it  is  to  be  yerj* 
faequently  agitaled;  when  the  properties  of  the  gsBs  ara  snfBcientlj  extracted,  draw 
off  the  dear  flaid  into  a  vat,  and  add  401b  of  pulverized  sulphate  of  iron  ;  let  these, 
ingredienta  remain  a  week  (stirring  daily),  after  which  add  four  gallons  of  yinegar. 
l^ezt  take  7f  ft  of  the  best  picked  gum  arable,  and  dissolTe  it  in  snfiieiettt  water  to 
form  a  good  mucilage^  whidk  must  be  wril  strained,  and  then  added  to  the  fluid  V^ 
degrees;  let  these  stead  a  few  de^  longer,  when  pour  into  tiie  same  90  ounces  of  tlie 
ooneentrated  nitrateof  iroa  ;  let  the  wMe  stand  by  again  uDftUrt  has  arrived  at  its 
height  of  blackness  ;  next  pour  the  dear  fluid  off  flrom  the  sediment,  and  add  to  it 
tiie  IbBowing  substances,  each  prepared  and  ground  s^Miiaftely  :^-> 

First,  take  half  a  pound  of  Spanirii  indigo,  whidi  grind  very  fine  between  a  omller 
and  stonej  adding  by  degrees  portions  of  tl^  ink  untU  it  is  rasde  iirte  an  easy  soluble 
paste ;  next  take  weff- washed  and  purified  Prussian  blue  five  pounds,  which  prepare 
as  the  former,  except  grinding  it  in  distilled  water  in  lieu  of  the  fluid,  until  it  is 
fbrmed  into  a  soluble  paste  ;  also  next  take  four  ounces  of  gas  black  which  results 
from  thesnM^e  of  gas  burners  received  on  surfbees  of  glass,  as  is  well  known,  which 
grind  in  one  ounce  of  tlie  mtrate  of  iron  \  when  each  is  snftcfently  fine,  let  them 
remain  a  feiw  hours  unmixed,  when  the  whde  may  be  ineorporated  with  the  fluid, 
and  kept  agiteted  daily  for  a  week.  The  dear  may  then  be  poured  off  for  use.  The 
above  will  make  eighty  gallons  of  ink. 

Dr,  Iformamfy's  Black  Ink, — Jn  order  to  supersede  the  use  of  nulgidiB,  Dr. 
Normandy  patented  the  fdlowing  process  for  making  black  ink : — 

Takejdther  sumach,  elm  wood,  dder,  chestnut,  beech,  willow,  oak,  plum,  sycamore, 
dieny,  poplar  wood,  catechu,  or  any  other  wood  or  berry,  or  extract  of  vegetable 
sobstanees,  containing^  gaUie  acid  and  taantn,  or  dttor,  and  put  this^  previously 
lednced  to  powder,  into  a  copper  ftiU  of  common  water,  and  boil  it  until  a  sniBciently 
strong  decoction  be  obtained. 

The  quantity  of  water  must  d  course  vary  aecordiqg  to  the  sort  of  vegetable 
aubstanoe  employed  ;  catechu,  for  example,  requiring  less  water  than  sumadi,  cm 
aeoovnt  of  the  fi>nner  being  almost  totally  soluble.  To  this  add  a  cotain  quantity 
of  Campoiefay  wood,  of  acetate-  and  hydrate  of  deutoxide  of  copper,  of  sulphate  of 
alumina  and  potash,  of  sulphate  of  protoxide  of  iron,  in  quantities  which  vary 
aiK>  according  to  the  vegetalAe  material  first  employed,  and  gum  arable,  or  the  best 
sort  of  gum  Senegal,  in  the  proportion  of  eighty  pounds  or  thereabouts  fiir  840 
gallons  St  liquid ;  also  a  variaMe  quantity  of  sulphate  of  indigo ;  the  whole  of  these 
ust  ingredients,  depending  on  the  shade  of  the  colour  intended  to  be  produced,  it  is 
impossible  to  inificate  absolutdy  the  proportions  in  which  they  are  to  be  used,  as  the 
taste  and  fimcy  of  the  operator  must  dedde.  Supposing,  however,  a  blue  black  to 
be  the  cokmr  desired,  and  sumach,  Ibr  example,  the  vegetable  ingredient  selected  fisr 
the  purpose,  the  proportions  should  be  for  240  gallons :  sumach,  from  12  to  15  sacks, 
of  four  bushels  each  ;  Campeadiy  logwood,  2  cwt.  or  thereabouts,  according  as  new 
or  old  chip  is  used ;  gum  arable,  80  lb  to  1  cwl;  sulphate  of  protoxide  of  iron, 
1  cwt.;  acetate  and  hydrate  of  deutoxide  of  copper,  4Tb;  sulphate  of  ahimina  and 
potash,  371b  ;  sulj^ate  of  indigo,  6lb,  or  even  more,  according  to  the  intensity  of 
the  blue  cast  desired.  If  cat^u  were  to  be  used  instead  of  sumach,  1  cwt.  would 
be  required,  ffae  proportions  of  the  other  materials  remaining  the  same. 

The  variously  coloured  precipitates  which  sahs  of  iron  form  in  the  sdutions  of  the 
above-dted  vegetaUe  astringent  substances,  all  of  which  predpitates  vary  from  the 
green  to  the  bmwn  (tte  decoction  of  nutgalls  yidding  with  salts  of  iron  only  a  dark 
psrpleX  are  the  obstades  whidi  have  hitherto  prevented  the  use  of  these  vegetable 
substances,  with  a  view  to  supersede  nutgalls  ;  but  by  means  of  the  stdphate  of 
indigo  in  various  proportions,  from  the  above-cited  substances  a  liquid  may  be 
obci^ed,  of  diifisrent  shades  of  colour,  from  dark  blue  to  most  intense  Uack, 
appKcabie  to  dyeing,  staining,  or  writing,  and  which  may  be  used  with  every 
description  of  pen. 

Dr.  I9ormatmiy^9  Pmple  /rA.— To  produce  a  purple-cdouxed  ink  called  the  *"  King 
of  Purples,"  Dr.  Normandy  recommends  the  following  proportions  to  be  observed: — 
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To  twelTe  poandi  of  Campeachy  wood  add  as  many  gallons  of  boiling  irater ;  poor 
the  solution  through  a  funnd  with  a  strainer  made  of  coarse  flannel,  on  one  pound 
of  hydrate  or  acetate  of  deutozide  of  copper  finely  pnlyerized  (at  the  bottom  of  the 
fnnnel  a  piece  of  sponge  is  placed),  then  add  immediately  fourteen  pounds  of  sulphate 
of  alumina  and  potash,  and  for  eveiy  340  gallons  of  liquid  add  eighty  pounds  of  gum 
arable  or  gum  Sen^aL  Let.these  remain  for  three  or  four  days,  and  a  beautiful 
purple  colour  will  he  produced. 

J)r.  NcriMMd^s  Biue  JnJL—Dr.  Normandy's  blue  ink  is  made  b^  operating  upon 
Chinese  blue  or  cyanoferruret  of  iron.  The  cyanoferruret  of  iron  is  to  be  ground  in 
water  with  oxalic  acid  or  bin-ozalate  of  potash,  adduig  gum  arable  in  the  following 
proportions:  to  seven  ounces  of  water  add  three  drachms  of  Chinese  blue,  one  drachm 
of  bin-ozalate  of  potash,  and  one  drachm  of  gum  arable ;  to  these  ingredients  a 
solution  of  tin  may  be  added. 

Girond's  Substitute  for  Cra//«.— The  substitute  for  galUiuU,  patented  by  M.6irond, 
of  Lyons,  in  1825,  is  an  extract  from  the  shell  of  the  chestnut,  and  also  from  the 
wood  and  sap  of  the  chesnut-tree.  Hie  extract  is  denominated  Damajaoag^  and  the 
mode  of  preparing  it  is  by  reducing  the  dbestnut-shell  into  small  pieces,  and  boiling 
them  in  water. 

One  hundred-weight  of  the  shells  of  chestnuts  broken  into  small  pieces  is  to  be 
immersed  in  about  180  or  200  quarts  of  water,  in  a  vessel  of  copper  or  any  other 
material,  except  iron,  and  after  having  been  allowed  to  scnk  in  this  water  for  about 
twelve  hours,  the  material  is  then  to  be  boiled  for  about  three  hours,  in  order  to 
obtain  the  extract  I'he  wood  of  the  chestnut  tree  may  be  cut  into  small  pieces,  or 
shaved  thin,  and  treated  in  the  same  way. 

Tho  extract  is  now  to  be  drawn  off  from  the  boiler,  and  filtered  through  a  fine 
sieve  or  doth,  after  which  the  water  must  be  evaporated  from  it  until  the  extract  is 
reduced  to  the  consistence  of  paste. 

It  may  now  be  cut  into  cakes  of  any  convenient  size,  and  dried  in  an  oven  of  low 
temperature,  and  when  hard,  may  be  packed  for  sale,  and  used  for  any  of  the  pur- 
poses in  the  arts  to  which  gallnuts  have  been  heretofore  applied.  The  quantity  of 
damajavag  obtained  from  the  above  will  be  about  eight  or  ten  pounds. 

In  using  this  damigavag,  it  is  only  necessiftry  to  pound  or  otherwise  reduce  it  to 
powder,  when  it  may  be  mixed  with  other  ingredients,  as  pulverized  gall  nuts. 

The  same  chemical  properties  belong  to  the  sap  of  the  chestnut-tree,  which  may 
be  extracted  by  tapping  the  trunk,  and  when  so  obtamed,  may  be  employed  for  the 
same  purposes  as  gallnuts. 

StepheuM*  Blue  7nA.— Stephens'  blue  ink  is  prepared  as  follows  : — ^Take  Fmssian 
blue,  whether  produced  from  a  combinaUon  of  prussiate  of  potash  and  salts  of  iron, 
or  the  Prussian  blue  of  commerce,  as  commonly  manufactured,  and  put  this  into  an 
earthen  vessel,  and  pour  over  it  a  quantity  of  strong  acid,  sufficient  to  cover  the 
Prussian  blue.  Muriatic  acid,  sulphuric  acid,  or  any  other  acid  which  has  a  suffi- 
cient action  upon  iron  will  da  If  sulphuric  acid  is  used  it  should  be  diluted  a  little, 
that  is,  with  a  quantity  of  water  equal  to  about  its  bulk.  The  Prussian  blue  is 
allowed  to  remain  in  the  acid  from  twenty-four  to  forty-eight  hours,  or  longer, 
and  then  the  mixture  is  diluted  with  a  large  quantity  of  water,  stirring  it  up  at 
the  time,  for  the  purpose  of  washing  from  it  the  salts  of  iron.  When  in  this 
state  of  dilution,  it  is  allowed  to  stand  until  the  colour  has  subsided,  when  the 
supernatant  liquor  is  drawn  off  with  a  syphon  and  more  water  Itdded  to  it.  This 
process  is  repeated  until  the  acid,  with  the  iron,  has  been  completely  washed  away, 
which  is  known  by  testing  it  with  prussiate  of  potash,  which  will  show  if  it  yidds 
any  blue  precipitate  ;  if  not,  it  is  sufficiently  washed.  The  product  is  then  placed 
upon  a  filter,  and  suffered  to  remain  until  the  liquid  has  lUl  drained  away. 

The  Prussian  blue,  thus  prepared,  is  reduced  to  a  state  containing  less  iron  than 
the  Prussian  blue  of  commerce,  in  which  state  it  is  more  readily  acted  upon,  and 
rendered  soluble  than  in  any  other  condition. 

This  Prussian  blue  may  be  then  placed  in  evaporating  dishes,  and  gently  dried. 
To  form  the  Prussian  blue,  so  operated  upon,  into  a  solution,  oxalic  acid  is  added, 
and  carefully  mixed  with  it,  after  which  cold  water  is  added  (cold  distilled  water 
is  best)  a  little  at  a  time,  making  it  into  a  dense  or  dilute  solution,  according  to  the 
colour  required.  The  quantity  of  oxalic  acid  may  vary  according  to  the  quantity  of 
water  used.    It  will  be  found  that  the  Prussian  blue  that  has  undergone  the  process 
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«C  digestioiiy  as  describeclf  requires  bat  a  small  quantity  of  oxalic  acid  to  dissoWe  it : 
about  ODG  part  of  oxalic  acid  will  dissolye  six  parts  of  Prussian  blue,  the  weight 
taken  before  digesting  in  the  acid.  This  will  answer  for  a  concentrated  solution,  bat 
for  a  dilate  solution  more  acid  wiU  be  required. 

Frussian  blue,  that  has  not  undergone  digestion  in  acid  in  the  way  above  pointed 
oat,  wUl  require  a  much  larger  proportion  of  oxalic  add,  firom  twice  to  three  times 
its  weight ;  and  even  then  it  will  be  greatly  liable  to  precipitation  after  standing  ; 
bot  when  treated  in  the  way  described,  it  is  not  liable  to  precipitate,  but  remains  a 
permanent  solution. 

Stephems*  Red  Ink* — Stephens*  red  ink  is  prepsred  as  follows  :— Take  a  quantity 
of  common  soda,  potash,  or  carbonate  of  ammonia,  to  which  is  to  be  added,  at 
intefrals,  twice  its  weight  of  crude  aigol  in  powder.  When  the  efferresoence, 
arising  firora  this  combination,  has  ceased,  pour  off  the  solution,  or  filter  it  from  the 
iusohible  matter ;  to  this,  add  by  measure  half  the  quantity  of  oxalate  of  alumina, 
or  oxalo-phospbate  of  alumina,  prepared  by  adding  to  precipitated  alumina  or  phos- 
phate of  alumina,  in  a  damp  state,  as  much  oxalic  acid  as  will  dissolve  it.  Into  this 
mixture^  put,  when  cold,  as  much  cochineal,  first  bruised  or  powdered,  as  will  give 
it  a  fine  red  colour,  varying  the  quantity  according  to  the  shade  of  colour  required  ; 
and  after  letting  it  stand  for  the  space  of  forty-eight  hours,  strain  it  off  for  use. 

ProfeMmir  Bungt^t  Writing  Fluid, — One  of  the  least  expensive  formulas  for  the 
wnufacture  of  a  writing  ink,  is  that  given  by  Professor  Bunge,  who  says:  **  I  have 
lor  some  time  endeavoured  to  find  a  black  fluid  possessing  the  properties  of  forming 
no  deposit,  of  adhering  strongly  to  the  paper,  of  being  imaffected  by  acids,  and, 
lastly,  what  is  of  great  importance,  not  acted  upon  by  steel  pens. 

*^  After  many  experiments,  I  have  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  composition  of  the  kind 
feqoiied,  very  simple  in  its  preparation,  containing  nothing  but  logwood,  clmimate 
of  potash,  and  water,  and  free  from  vinegar,  gum,  copperas,  blue  vitriol,  and  even 
imtgaUs.  The  low  price  of  this  writing  fluid  is  also  in  its  favour.  It  is  prepared  by 
simply  adding  one  part  of  chromate  of  potash  to  1000  parts  of  decoction  of  logwood, 
made  by  boiUng  twenty-two  pounds  of  logwood  in  a  sufficient  quantity  of  water  to 
give  fourteen  gdlons  of  decoction  ;  to  this  decoction,  when  cold,  the  dirome  salt  is 
gradually  added,  and  the  mixure  weU  stirred.  The  addition  of  gum  is  injurious.  In 
the  prepsntion  of  this  ink,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  yellow  chromate  and  not 
the  bi-chromate  of  potash  is  employed,  and  great  care  is  required  to  ensure  the  due 
adjustment  of  the  relative  proportions  of  the  ingredients  used.  The  best  way  is  to 
make  a  decoction  of  logwood,  and  gradually  add  to  it,  well  stirring  the  mixture,  as 
much  solution  of  chromate  as  will  give  the  shade  required. 

**■  It  appears  astonishing  what  a  small  quantity  of  the  chrome  salt  is  required  to 
coDTert  a  large  quantity  of  decoction  of  logwood  into  a  black  writing  fluid  ;  the 
fiM*t  is,  however,  certain,  and  care  must  be  taken  not  to  allow  the  proportion  of 
chrome  salt  to  exceed  half  a  part  for  each  500  parts  of  decoction  of  logwood,  as  a 
larger  quantity  exercises  a  pr^udidal  effect  in  destroying  the  colouring  matter  of 
the  liquid,  whilst  in  the  proportion  above  mentioned,  a  deep  blue  black  writing  ink 
is  liormed,  which,  unlike  the  ink  made  witli  tannogallate  of  iron,  is  perfectly  fluid, 
lormhig  no  deposit.  This  writing  fluid  possesses  another  advantage  ;  the  paper 
which  has  been  written  upon  with  it  may  be  washed  with  a  sponge,  or  be  left  twenty- 
fimr  hoars  nnder  water,  without  the  writing  being  eflhced.  Weak  adds  do  not 
destroy  the  writing,  nor  do  they  even  change  the  shade,  whilst  that  made  with  gall* 
ants  is  effaced,  and  the  ink  prepared  with  logwood  and  copperas  is  turned  red. 

''New  steel  pens  are  coated  with  a  greasy  substance,  whidi  prevents  the  ready  flow 
of  the  ink;  this  should,  therefore,  be  removed  previous  to  use  by  moistening  the  pens 
with  saliva,  and  then  washing  them  in  water.  The  application  of  an  alkaline  solu- 
tion is  still  preferable  to  effect  the  removal  of  this  greasy  matter.  This  cleansing  of 
the  steel  pens  is  absolutely  essential  in  the  case  of  using  the  ink  above  mentioned. 
I  have  used  this  ink  upwards  of  two  years,  and  my  steel  pens  are  not  in  the  least 
degree  affected.  No  rust  is  formed  on  the  pens,  so  that  after  years  of  service  the 
only  wear  experienced  is  that  from  constant  use  on  the  paper,  thus  rendering  unne- 
the  use  cdT  pens  tipped  with  iridium  and  other  hard  substances." 

{To  he  comJtumed). 


DffiCBIPTION  or  A  HEW  SPECIES  OF  AMOMDM  FROM  TROPICAI. 
WEST  APBICA. 

BBADTiTin.  fpedmeni 
of  titattowen  of  thii  plants 
pfMerred  in  ipiriu,  to- 
gether with  a  dried  leaf, 
and  tba  &uU.  bave  been 
pnMQtod  to  the  Kew 
Mufim  bj  Dr-DonUU, 
vith  the  Dime  A.  AfiMt 
Bwtttd  UelUgetta,  M-  , 
tacbed.  The  true  A. 
^^cfit  of  Bo8cae,  how- 
ever, hu  been  ideatified  | 
with    the    A.    Granim- 


^am^fionat  of  Smith 
iExat-Flan,  vol.  L  LI II), 
and  A.txteajyam  of  Sims 
iAaA.  BoL,  Td.  i,  p.  948, 
t.  13)  ;  and  luu  been 
latelj  flgnred  in  the  Ao- 


from  epecimens  which 
flowered  at  Kew.  A  faU 
deuription  of  that  plant 
will  be  found  thac,  to-  i 
gether  with  its  intricate  I 
synonymy.  The  preaettt  I 
diflen  widely  fioD)  it;  and  II 
I  pn^MMe  that  it  ihould  ll 
bear  the  name  of  itg  zeal-  I 
ou  diMoieKr,  to  whom 
we  ftel  extremely  indebt- 
ed fbr  the  Hflit  be  ha*  1 
thrown  upon  the  difBcnlt 
sntiiect  of  African  Amo- 

Amomnrn  Danidii, 
Hook-  flL  ;  glaberrimum, 
caule  elongato  fulioso, 
foliia  lineari  -  lanceolatis 
(1^  ped.  longiE,  3  i; 
latu)  loDge  acnmini 
■tri^i>-Tenoui,  acapii  ra- 
dicaliba*  floriferii,  S  unc 
fh(ctiftTia4— 6  unc  kmgii 
3 — 5  florit,  bTaclcis  ob- 

ImgD-CTnibifoTmibni  ob-     „  Amenmm  DanulU,  Hook.  fij. 

tBiu,      iloribna     flavii    C"*  °P"*  "  ■"""  tiro-thirds  of  tin  uuonl  u«  ol  Ibc  Boireia 

corollB  labia  lateralibui  "^  •'"""O 

patentiboi  mbnlato-scaminatia   dortali    amplo  obaraCo-oblongo  csterii  longionv 

labelto  late  lineari-oblongo  planiosculo  rigrido  margine  aubundulato  fllvnento  bart 

utrinqae  sppendicnU  aubdata  aucto,  fnictu  liDeari-ampollaceo  roatrato. 

Hah.  Gold  and  Slave  Coasts,  and  Clarence  Town,  Fernando  Po ;  abundant,  JJr. 
DaitUU.    Fl.  June  and  July, 

A  tall,  handsome  species,  growing,  acconUng  to  Dr.  Daniell,  8-9  feet  bigh,  and  the 
stem  an  inch  and  more  thick.  The  flowen  are  described  a«  of  a  beautilnl  yellow 
cdonr.  Id  tbia  letpect  diOering  widely  from  tho*e  of  the  true  Melligetta,  as  also  in 
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tht  Mid  palp  wiuwAdhig  the  neds,  tint  of  ^1.  Orrmwi-PiirMlwibeiogrqaltB  tattdeH; 
Vo  West  Aiiricaa  ipeciei  hm  been  described  hitherto  with  ytrilow  flowers,  or  witfa 
thepttteoftheflowenetaUofthetameshftpeMthis.  The  nativet  call  it  «*Bsrak>, ' 
lodieliiigBiih  it  from  a  sinaUcr  alpiiie  Tsrielj  (species  ?\  named  '*TokoLo  m'pomah,** 
vbich  maj,  aooording  to  Dr.  Danieii,  be  the  saase  as,  or  closely  allied  to,  the  tree 
Melligetta,  judging  from  the  pangem^  of  its  seedsi 

Dr.  Ptereim  has  paMishsd  an  exceUent  fkgmxe  of  the  froit  of  this  plant  from  Dr. 
Daaodl's  specimens^  and  suggests  the  poM&Ulitjr  of  its  proving  the  same  as  A.  Cfann 
of  Smith,  in  Seesr^  Cj^l^tadiaf  a  pemt  it  is  impossible  to  determine  from  the 
•descfiption  given  in  tha(  worlc  The  speoiraens  I  hare  examined  of  Dr.  Daniell's 
plant  aie  not  like  FBreiia's  flgore  of  A.  Chtm  {Mai.  Med,  toL  iL,  fig.  S49X  bnt 
exaelly  resemble  the  flgoee  given  of  the  Bastard  Melligetta,  fig.  251,  252,  taken 
trom  frnits  commonicated  by  its  discoverer. 

The  sid^ect  of  African  Amama  is  an  eztremdj  difflcnlt  one,  and  except  good 
specimens  of  the  flowers  be  ps  eseitid  in  spirits,  and  of  the  leaves  and  frnit  dried  to 
accompany  them,  and  so  tiekctsd  oo  the  spot  as  to  predode  the  possibility  of  any  of 
these  three  parts  being  cenfaonded  with  those  of  similar  species,  it  is  quite  hopeless 
to  attempt  to  elucidate  the  spedes.  Hitherto  specific  characters  have  been  too 
■Bcfa  drMm  op  from  very  insufiirient  specimens  of  the  fhut  only.  It  is  rery  modi 
2a  be  desired  that  this  diificnlt  matter  should  be  cleared  up^  and  that  Dr.  Danieil 
wiU  renew  tin  study  with  his  wonted  zeal  in  the  native  country  of  the  Melligettaa, 
aad  will  ooUeet  all  the  species  he  eneoonters,  in  Tarioos  states  of  flower,  lesf^  and 
seed,  ticket  them  oo  the  spot,  and  remit  them  to  England,  with  such  valuable  notes 
ohservBtkNia  as  he  has  bean  in  the  habit  of  collecting. — Hooka's  Jowmd  tf 


J  Nora  ST  Db.  PEBvntA.— In  the  third  edition  of  my  EkmentB  of  Materia  Mediae 
ii.,  p.  1138, 1  hare  figured  and  described  the  frnit  and  seeds  of  this  species;  snd 
M.  Gniboort  has  also  ffgarsd  the  frnit  (Hut  NatvrdU  dee  Drogmee  Simpke^  4me.  ed., 
t.  ii.,  pw  220,  fig:  121)  firem  a  qaecimen  given  to  him  by  me.  Dr.  Dsoiidl  informs  me 
that  tiie  pulp  of  the  fruit  is  at  first  green,  then  yellow,  and  subsequentlr  crimson. 
The  seeds  (whidi  Dr.  Hooker  haa  not  deseribed)  distinguish  tins  species  from  every 
otfier  Amomum  with  whidi  I  am  acquainted,  except  that  of  A.  CUteii  of  Smith. 
'Riey  are  OToid,  devoid  of  anglea,  smooth  and  litghly  polished,  and  dark  brown.  They 
hftTe  a  isefaly  aiomaitie  or  terebiiithinate  fiavovr.— «/.  P.] 


SXELLINGIA  SEBIFEBA,  OR  TALLOW  TREE,  AND  VEGETABLE 

TALLOW  OF  CHINA. 

Thb  StiSmgia  sebifera  is  cultivated  in  the  provinces  of  Kiangsi,  Kongnain,  and 
Chehkiang, — so  extensively  near  Hangchan,  w^ere  some  of  the  trees  are  several 
hundred  years  old,  that  all  the  taxes  are  paid  with  its  produce.  It  grows  alike  on 
low  alluvial  plains,  en  the  rich  mould  of  canals,  and  on  the  sandy  beach,  and  the 
trunks  are  sometimes  made  to  fall  over  rivulets,  forming  convenient  bridges.  Its 
wood  is  hard,  durable,  and  may  be  easily  used  for  printing-blocks  and  various  other 
articles;  its  leaves  are  employed  as  a  black  dye.  But  it  is  chiefly  from  the  two 
proximate  prindples  which  are  the  constituents  of  aniinai  laUow^  the  *'  stearine"  and 
*'  dain£*  contained  in  the  fruit,  the  plant  is  so  much  valued;  and,  finally,  the  refuse 
of  the  fruit,  after  extracting  the  tallow,  is  employed  as  fuel  and  manure.  The 
'^nnts,"  or  capsules,  when  ripe,  are  gently  pounded  in  a  mortar  to  loosen  the  seeds 
from  their  shdls,  from  which  they  are  separated  by  sifting.  To  facilitate  the  sepa- 
ration of  the  whHe  sebaceous  matter  envdoping  the  seeds,  they  are  steamed  in  tubs 
with  convex  open  wicker  bottoms,  placed  over  cauldrons  of  boiling  water;  when 
thoron^^y  heaied,  they  are  reduced  to  a  mash  in  a  mortar,  and  thence  transferred 
to  bamboo  sieves,  kept  at  a  uniform  temperature  over  hot  ashes.  This  operation  of 
steaming  and  sifting  is  repeated,  as  Uie  first  does  not  depriye  the  seeds  of  all  their 
tallow.  The  artide  thus  obtained  becomes  a  sdid  mass  on  fislling  through  the  sieve, 
and,  to  purify  it,  it  is  melted  and  formed  into  cakes  for  the  press;  these  recdve 
their  fbrm  from  bamboo  hoops,  a  foot  in  diameter  and  three  inches  deep,  which  are 
laid  on  the  gnxmd  over  a  little  straw.  On  being  filled  with  the  hot  liquid,  the  ends 
of  the  straw  beneath  are  drawn  up  and  sprud  over  the  top,  and,  when  of  snflfcnent 

*  Misprinted,  in  the  JownaH  of  Boiany,  "  Tokoloni  promah.*' 
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omuistenoe,  are  placed  with  their  zings  in  the  press.  This  apparatos  is  of  the 
rudest  description,  constructed  of  two  large  beams  placed  horizontally  so  as  to  form 
a  trongh  capable  of  containing  about  fifty  of  the  rings  with  their  sebaoeons  calces;  at 
one  end  it  is  closed,  and  at  the  other  adapted  for  receiying  wedges,  which  are  soc- 
cessivelj  driven  into  it  hy  ponderous  sledge  hammers  wielded  by  athletic  men.  The 
tallow  oozes  in  a  melted  state  into  a  receptacle  below,  where  it  cools.  It  is  again 
melted  and  poured  into  tubs,  smeared  with  mud,  to  prevent  its  adhering.  It  is  now- 
marketable,  in  masses  of  about  eighty  pounds  each,  hard,  brittle,  white  opake,  taste* 
less,  and  without  the  odour  of  animal  tallow;  under  high  pressure  it  scarcely  stains 
bibulous  paper;  m^ts  at  104°  Fahr.  It  may  be  regarded  as  nearly  pure  stearine ; 
the  slight  difference  is  doubtless  owing  to  the  admixture  of  oil  expressed  from  the 
seed  in  Uie  process  just  described.  The  seeds  yield  about  eight  per  cent  of  tallow, 
which  sells  for  about  Hyb  cents  per  pound. 

The  process  for  pressing  the  oil  (wtuu\  which  is  carried  on  at  the  same  time,  is  as 
follows  : — ^This  is  contained  in  the  kernel  of  the  nut,  the  sebaceous  matter  which  lies 
between  the  shell  and  the  husk  having  been  removed  in  the  manner  described.  The 
kernel,  and  the  husk  covering  it,  is  ground  between  two  stones,  wliich  are  heated, 
to  prevent  clogging  from  the  sebaceous  matter  still  adhering.  The  mass  is  then 
placed  in  a  winnowing  machine,  when  the  chaff  being  separated,  the  white  deaginous 
kernels,  after  being  steamed,  are  placed  in  a  mill  to  be  mashed.  This  machine  Is 
formed  of  a  circular  stone  groove,  in  which  a  solid  stone  wheel  revolves  perpen- 
dicularly by  the  aid  of  an  ox.  Under  this  ponderous  weight  the  seeds  are  reduced 
to  a  mealy  state,  steamed  in  the  tubs,  formed  into  cakes,  and  pressed  by  wedges  in 
the  maimer  already  described;  the  process  of  mashing,  steaming,  and  pressing  being 
repeated  with  the  kernels  likewise.  The  kernels  yield  about  thirty  per  cent  of  the 
oil,  which  is  called  "  Utng-yu^'*  and  sells  for  about  three  cents  per  pound,  and  answers 
well  for  lamps,  though  inferior  for  this  purpose  to  some  other  vegetable  oils  in  use. 
The  cakes  which  remain  after  the  oil  has  been  pressed  out,  are  much  valued  as  a 
manure,  particularly  for  tobacco-fields,  the  soil  of  which  is  rapidly  impoverished  by 
the  Virginian  weed. 

The  consumption  of  candles  in  China  is  very  great,  in  their  religious  ceremonies, 
&C.,  as  the  gods  cannot  be  worshipped  acceptably  without  candles,  and  no  one 
ventures  out  after  dark  without  a  lantern.  With  trifling  exceptions,  these  candies 
are  made,  and  by  dipping,  of  the  tallow  or  stearine  of  the  StU&ngia  sebi/era.  The 
wicks  are  made  of  rush  coiled  isund  a  stem  of  a  coarse  grass;  when  of  the  required 
diameter  they  receive  a  final  dip  into  a  mixture  of  the  same  material  and  "  Insect' 
W€Uj**  by  which  their  consistence  is  preserved  in  the  hottest  weather.  They  are 
generally  coloured  red  by  a  minute  quantity  of  Akanet-root  {Anckusa  Hnetoria^ 
brought  from  Shangtung).  Verdigris  is  employed  to  dye  them  green.  Stearine 
candles  cost  about  eight  cents  the  poimd. — Ibid, 

CHINESE  WAX,  PE-LA,  OR  INSECT-WAX. 

Priok  to  the  thirteenth  century  bees'-wax  was  employed  as  a  coating  for  candles 
in  China;  but  about  that  period  the  white  wetx-ituect  was  discovered,  since  which 
time  that  article  has  been  wholly  superseded  by  the  more  costly  but  incomparably 
superior  product  of  this  little  creature,  respecting  the  nature  and  characters  of 
which,  however,  authors  are  at  variance.  From  Abb^  Grossier's  description  of  it, 
it  has  been  suspected  to  be  a  species  of  Coccus,  but  Sir  George  Staunton  has 
described  it  as  of  the  Cicada  family  in  Entomology  (^Flaia  limbata).  Chinese  writers 
speak  of  it  as  an  apterous  insect  From  the  Puntzau  and  the  Kiang-fangpv,  herbals 
of  high  authority  in  China,  Dr.  Macgowan  has  extracted  the  following  mformation 
respecting  the  waxy  substance,  Pe-Zo,  either  yielded  by  tliis  animal  or  exuded  by  the 
plant  in  consequence  of  the  insect-puncture.    Authors  are  not  agreed  on  this  point 

The  insect  feeds  upon  an  evergreen  shrub,  the  L^ustnm  lucidumt*  found  through- 

•  Figured  in  Botanical  Magazine^  tab.  2565,  by  Dr.  Sims,  twenty-seven  years  ago,  wliere  it 
is  sud  "  a  vegetable  wax  ia  procured  from  the  berries  in  China."  Mr.  Fortune,  however,  tells 
us  tliat  after  careful  inquiry  on  the  matter,  in  districts  where  this  shrub  abounds,  he  could  not 
learn  that  any  such  substance  is  yielded  by  it  On  the  contrary,  be  has  brought  homo  with  him 
a  deciduous  tree  as  the  true  plant  which  yields  the  wax  in  question.  It  is  now  living  at  the 
garden  of  the  Horticultural  Society,  but  is  not  in  a  condition  to  mable  the  gentis  or  fiimily  of  the 
plant  to  be  detemuned. 
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out  Central  China,  from  the  Pacific  to  Thibet;  but  the  insect  chiefly  abounds  in  the 
IKOTince  of  Sychnen.  Much  attention  is  paid  to  the  cultiyation  of  this  tree;  ez- 
tensiTe  districts  of  country  are  coTered  with  it,  and  it  forms  an  important  branch  of 
agricultural  industry.  In  the  third  or  fourth  year  of  the  planting  it  is  stocked  with 
the  insect  by  man.  In  a  few  days  after  being  tied  to  the  branches,  the  nests  swell, 
and  innumerable  white  insects,  the  size  of  nits,  emerge  and  spread  themselyes  oyer 
the  plant,  but  soon  descend  to  the  ground,  where,  if  they  find  any  grass,  they  take 
up  their  quarters.  If  they  find  no  congenial  resting-place  below,  they  re-ascend, 
and  fix  themselyes  to  the  lower  surface  of  the  leaves,  where  they  remain  seyeral 
days,  when  they  repair  to  the  branches,  perforating  the  bark  to  feed  on  the  fluid 
within.  They  soon  attain  a  somewhat  large  size.  Barly  in  June  tbey  giye  to  the 
trees  the  appearance  of  being  covered  with  hoar  frost,  being  **  changed  into  wax.** 
Soon  after,  they  are  sprinkled  with  water  (probably  that  they  may  be  the  more 
easily  detached)  and  scraped  off.  If  this  gathering  be  deferred  till  August,  they 
adhere  too  firmly  to  be  easily  remoyed.  Those  which  are  suffered  to  remain  stock 
the  trees  the  ensuing  season,  secrete  a  purplish  enyelop  about  the  end  of  August, 
which  at  first  is  no  larger  than  a  grain  of  rice,  but  as  incubation  proceeds  it  expands 
and  becomes  as  large  as  a  fowl's  head.  This  takes  place  in  spring,  when  the  nests 
ai«  transferred  to  other  trees,  one  or  more  to  eacli,  according  to  their  size  and 
yigour,  in  the  manner  already  alluded  to.  On  being  scraped  from  the  trees  the  crude 
material  is  freed  from  impurities  by  spreading  it  on  a  strainer  coyering  a  cylindrical 
yessd,  which  is  placed  in  a  cauldron  of  boiling  water.  The  wax  is  receiyed  into  the 
former  yessel,  and,  on  congealing,  is  ready  for  market. 

This  Pe4a,  or  white  wax,  in  its  chemical  properties  is  analogous  to  purified  bees'- 
wax,  and  also  spermaceti,  but  differing  from  both  in  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Macgowan. 
It  is  perfectly  white,  translucent,  shining,  not  unctuous  to  the  touch,  crumbles  into 
a  dry  inadh^iye  powder  between  the  teeth,  with  a  fibrous  texture,  resembling 
fibrous  felspar;  melts  at  100^  Fahr.,  is  insoluble  in  water,  dissolves  in  essential  oil, 
and  is  scarcely  affected  by  boiling  alcohol,  the  adds,  or  alkalies.  This  wax  costs  at 
Kingpo  from  twenty-two  to  twenty-fiye  cents  per  pound.  Tlie  annual  product  of 
this  humble  creature  in  China  cannot  be  far  from  400,000  lbs.,  worth  more  than 
1,000,000  Spanish  dollars.  For  particulars  of  the  chemical  properties  of  this  wax, 
see  tJie  yolume  of  PhUoMphical  Tranaaciions  for  1848,  where  Mr.  B.  C.  Brodie  has  a 
valuable  analysis,*'  On  the  Chemical  Nature  of  a  Wax  from  China."  In  the  Contptes 
Bendua  for  1840,  tom.  x.,  p.  618,  M.  Stanislaus  Julien  considers  this  wax  to  be 
doiyed  from  three  species  of  plants:  1.  Mw-ichmg  (Jthua  Svccedaneum) ;  2.  Tang^ 
smg  {Ligu^rum  gltdnum,  L.  Ivcidwn  f)  ;  and  the  Choui'kin,  supposed  to  be  a  species 
of  HUfiteua. — loid. 

ON  SOBBINE. 

A  New  Saccharine  Matter  obtained  from  the  ^Berries  of  the  Mountain  Ash 

(^Sorbus  aucuparia), 

BT  X.  PELOU2B. 

The  berries  of  the  mountain  ash,  collected  about  the  end  of  the  month  of  September, 
were  bruised  and  pressed  in  a  doth.  Tlie  juice  thus  obtained  was  left  to  stand  in 
earthen  vessels  for  thirteen  or  fourteen  months.  During  this  time  deposits  and 
v^etations  were  repeatedly  formed,  but  these  were  not  submitted  to  examination. 
tSr  liquor,  which  underwent  spontaneous  darification,  was  decanted,  then  evaporated 
ai  a  gentle  heat  to  the  consistence  of  a  thick  syrup.  This  syrup  deposited  crystals 
of  a  brown  colour,  which  after  being  twice  treated  with  animal  charcoal,  were  ob- 
tained colourless.  Further  quantities  of  the  same  substance  were  procured  by 
successive  concentrations  of  the  remaining  syrup,  and  these  were  purified  with  as 
much  fadlity  as  ^e  preceding. 

Three  analyses  of  the  sorbine,  made  with  the  greatest  care  on  perfectly  white  and 
transparent  spedmens,  the  combustion  of  which  left  no  trace  of  residue,  proved 
beyond  a  doubt  that  tMs  substance  contains  an  equal  number  of  atoms  of  carbon, 
hydrogen,  and  oxygen,  the  composition  in  100  parts  being — 

Carbon    40.00 

Hydrogen 6.66 

Oxygen 53.34 

100.00 
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HM.  Cafaoon  and  Goez,  to  whom  a  smali  quantitj  of  this  fubstance  was  aeiil; 
anived  at  similar  resnlti  to  those  given  above. 

When  a  aohition  of  acetate  of  lead  rendered  slightl^r  ammoniacal  ia  added  to  a 
•ohition  of  sorlune  in  excess,  no  lead  renudna  in  the  liqnor,  and  a  precipitate  is 
fimned  which  is  first  white,  but  which  becomes  riighily  yelbw  as  it  is  wadied  and 
dried.  This  ptecipttate  when  heated  to  212^  f  ahr.,  exhales  a  sli^t  odonr  of  caramel, 
bat  the  change  whidi  it  undergoes  at  this  teroperatnre  is  veiy  trifling.  The  analysis 
ef  this  combmation  gave  nnmbers  varying  betireen  73.63  and  75.39,  the  mean  being 
74.5  of  oxide  of  lead  in  100.  The  formula  4  Fb  O,  €»  H*  0»,  is  that  which  corre- 
sponds beet  with  the  results  obtained.  This  would  represent  74.4  per  cent  of  oxide 
of  lead.  The  analysis  of  the  lead  salt  gave  11.2  per  cent  of  carbon,  and  1^8  of 
hydrogen ;  whSle  theory  requires  12.1  of  carbon,  and  IJS  of  hydrogen. 

It  would  iq»pear  from  these  results,  that  the  fbrmula  fbr  sorfaine  is  Cia  Ht  O^+S  HO, 
or  Cis  Hit  On,  and  that  its  combination  with  oxide  of  lead  is  represented  by  the 
fcrraula  (4  Pb  O,  Cb  H»  0»}. 

Sorbhie  combines  with  chloride  of  sodimn,  and  this  compovnd  forms  ciystals, 
which  viewed  by  the  microscope  appear  cubical.  The  author  for  the  present  meielj 
amraunoes  the  existence  of  this  compound. 

Sorbnie  is  coloorless,  having  a  decidedly  saccharine  taste,  which  cannot  be  dlstin- 
gvislied  from  that  of  cane- sugar.  The  crystals  aie  perf^ly  transparent,  hard 
breaking  between  the  teeth  like  sugar-candy.  The  specific  gravity  of  the  crystals 
is  1.654.  Water  dissolves  about  twice  its  weight  of  it.  Boiling  alcohol,  on  the  other 
hand,  dissolves  but  a  very  small  quantity,  which  is  deposited  again  on  cocding,  in  the 
form  of  octahedrons  similar  to  those  deposited  from  an  aqueous  solution. 

A  ooneentrated  solution  of  sorbine  resembles  a  syrup  of  common  sugar.  Its 
density,  determined  with  a  solution  which  was  not  quite  pure,  was  1.372  at  60^  F. 
The  sorbine,  and  the  syrup  whidi  it  forms  with  water,  are  therefore  both  a  little 
more  dense  than  cane-sugar  and  its  solution. 

Sorbine  dissolved  in  water  and  left  in  contact  with  beer  yeast,  gave  no  indication 
of  fermentation,  even  after  standing  for  forty-eight  hours  at  a  temperature  ranging 
tpom  66^  to  86^  F.  Diluted  sulphuric  acid  produced  no  alteration  in  it,  and  did  not 
render  it  fermentable.  Concentrated  sulphuric  add  attadced  it  quickly,  giving  it  a 
reddish-yellow  cdlour,  and  under  the  influence  of  a  slight  elevation  of  temperature 
it  was  converted  into  a  bladt  substance  having  a  carbonaceous  appearance,  which 
has  not  yet  been  examined. 

Nitric  add,  dther  concentrated  or  diluted  with  half  its  weight  of  water,  when 
added  to  sorbine  and  heated,  disengages  a  great  abundance  et  red  vapours.  The 
action,  which  is  very  energetic,  continues  spontaneously  for  a  long  time.  Oxalic 
acid  is  obtained  as  the  product  of  this  action.  Sorbine  furnishes,  Uke  cane-sugar, 
more  than  half  its  weight  of  oxalic  add,  which  is  deposited  in  large  colourless 
crystals.  It  iras  not  determined  whether,  in  this  reaction,  anintennediate  sabstance 
was  formed  before  the  production  of  the  oxaUc  add. 

Solution  of  sorbine  heated  with  the  alkalies  acquires  a  deep  yellow  colour,  and 
exhales  an  odour  of  caramel  Baryta  comports  itself  with  sorbine,  just  as  lime  does. 
Evenooddeof  lead  dissolves  with  heat  in  sorbine,  with  which  it  forms  a  yellow 
solution  having  a  burnt  flavour.  Sorbine  dissolves  oxide  of  copper,  forming  a  blue 
sdutkm  of  great  intensity,  from  which  suboxide  of  copper  is  graduaDy  deposited. 
Tartrate  of  copper  and  potash  is  also  reduced,  dther  with  or  without  hart,  by 
sorbine.  Heated  on  platinum  foil,  or  thrown  on  to  an  ignited  coal,  sorbine  comports 
itself  like  common  sugar,  with  which  it  might  be  confounded  ;  like  the  latter,  itmdts, 
assumes  a  yellow  colour,  gives  off  a  strong  smell  of  caramd,  and  leaves  a  voluminous 
carbonaceous  residue. 

When  heat  is  caieiriUj  applied,  sorbine  emits  the  vapour  of  water,  which  is 
slightly  acid,  and  is  changed  to  an  add  of  a  deep  red  colour,  the  preparation  and 
properties  of  which  will  be  now  described.  Sorbine,  kept  for  some  time  at  a 
temperature  varying  Arom  302^  to  SSS*'  Fahr.,  leaves  a  residue  of  a  deep  red  ookmr, 
which  consists  prindpally  of  this  new  add.  This  residue  is  to  be  dissolved  in  potash 
or  ammonia,  the  solution  filtered,  and  supersaturated  with  diluted  hydrodkloric  add. 
An  abundant  predpitate  of  a  dark  red  flocculent  matter  is  thus  obtained,  which  is  to 
be  washed  with  distiUed  water  until  chloride  of  potassium  or  ammonitmi  ceases  to  be 
removed.  Thepredpitateis  then  dried  at  firom340f°  to  300°  Fahr.,  in  a  stove.  This 
constitutes  the  new  add,  whidi  the  author  proposes  to  call  aorbmie  add.  It  is 
amorphous,  of  a  deep  red  coioor,  insduble  in  water,  in  spirit,  and  in  weak  adds. 
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bB  Twy  ■olvibla  in  potMh,  aoda,  or  naamaam,  with  which  it  Ibnns  lofaitioM  of  a 
rich  Kplacaloar.  A  trace  of  aorhine  is  sniBctoat  to  ^^«""»Tiniratg  a  lOQublo  oolovr 
to  a  lazjge  qnantitr  of  alkaline  water. 

The  aoluble  nits  of  lime,  baryta,  ainmina.  ixaa^  tin,  gold,  and  platnram,  ferni. 
with  a  adlaUe  sorfainate^  yoluminoos  precipitates  of  a  redd^-jreUow  oobur  more  or 
less  intense.  Sulphate  of  copper  yields  a  yellowlsh-gisaen  pxedpitata,  which  is 
aoInUe  in  ammonia,  forming  a  deep  gxeen  coloured  sdution. 

The  anaJlysis  of  sorbinic  add  gaire  the  fialiowing  lesnlts : — 

Oarbon 57.96 

Hydrogen   5.51 

Oxygen   36.58 

1004X> 
Sofhinate  of  lead  was  fonnd  to  contain 

Oxide  of  lead  .^^,...-.  51.35 
aorbinic  acid  -.. ..  48^5 


100.00 

Aacrihing  to  the  add  the  f onmik  Ca  Hn  Oit>  the  aalt  of  lead  would  be  i  nuiim  latrnl 
ow  toe  Toffmnia 

(8  Pb  O,  C«  H„  On). 

Oorbinei  crTatsHiaes  in  oetehedxoos  which  belong  to  the  right  prismatic  syatem. 

IL  Berthdot,  to  whom  the  author  sahnitted  a  ^edmen  with  the  Tieir  of  having 
it  eoauBined  in  refevenqB  to  its  optaoal  pniperdes,  has  aaoertaiaed  that  it  inflggnfffn 
tiie  plane  of  filxEation  of  a  ray  of  polarised  light,  turning  it  to  the  left,  and  that  H 
possesses  this  property  to  a  deg^we  intanaediate  between  that  possessed  ty  solution 
of  sugar  wluch  haa  been  alteied  by  adds,  aadthe  same  solution  after  thecfystalliaable 
portion  has  been aepscated. — Jomrmalde'" 


ON  THE  TRANSFORMATION  OF  MANNTTE  INTO  SUGAR. 

BT  M.  umuacTn. 

Tbb  traistHiiee  of  a  dight  eicess  of  hydrogen  in  relation  to  the  oxyfen  constitatet 
the  essendal-diilbreDDa  in  the  ekmeniary  oompodtion  of  marniite  as  compared  with 
s^gae.  On  eonddering  the  afljaities  which  oonneet  these  "rBgetafale  prindples,  we 
mig^t  onect,  under  certain  conditions,  to  find  one  <^  them  transfonned  into  the 
other*  nis  tsansfonaaation  does  not  appear  to  have  been  hitherto  studied. 
I^eoh  and  peiiKtIy  pure  manna  does  not  undergo  ak6hdic  fermentation,  hnt 
m  lapse  or  some  time  it  is  liable  to  a  peculiar  alteration.  It  dianges  from  a 
opaque,  diy  and  almoat  friable  substance^  to  that  of  a  reddiah,  tnmducent» 
anbstanoe.  It  is  then  sufficiently  hygicmetric  to  dissdve  in  the  water 
it  derives  from  the  atmosphere ;  and  this  sdntaon,  wilh  the  addition  of  yeasty 
soon  becomes  converted  into  alcohd  and  carbonic  add. 

The  preoeding  eiplains  the  reason  why  sugar  is  Hamod  in  manna.  li^  under  an 
oxydicing  iniuence,  mannite  is  convertible  into  sugar,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it 
may  also  he  produced  fay  the  action  of  deoxididng  agmits  on  the  sugar  itself;  it  ia 
thus  that  it  is  formed  in  the  juice  of  beet-root  submitted  to  viscous  fermentation. — 


OSt  THB  PREPARATION  OF  FUSE  BARHTM  COMPOUNDS. 


Tbb  preparation  of  the  compounds  of  barium  in  a  state  of  absolute  purity  is  a 
sulgect  which  has  not  generally  reodved  nmch  attention  from.  Pharmaceutical 
Gbemiata^  in  cooaequence  of  the  hiUierto  limited  application  of  theae  compounds, 
except  in  chemkad  andysis.  The  time,  however,  is  undoubtedly  dose  at  ,hand  when 
new  developments  in  the  arts  wiU  create  a  demand  for  pure  barium  compounds,  aa 
wdl  as  fer  venr  many  other  products  now  conddered  as  pertaining  excludvdy  to  the 
laboratory,     udeed,  efforts  have  abready  been  made  to  introduce  the  chkrate  of 
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barytea  to  the  notice  of  pjrotechnists  as  a  means  of  prodocing  a  green  fire  unequalled 
In  beauty,  and  the  pure  carbonate  has  been  for  some  time  in  use  in  England,  in  the 
manuikcture  of  superior  varieties  of  plate  and  flint  glass.  The  precipitated  or 
purified  native  sulphate  is  also  preferred  as  a  water-colour  pigment  to  white  lead, 
being  far  more  durable  than  the  latter.  I  may  here  be  permitted  to  mention  a 
practical  application  of  the  carbonate  which  has  occurred  to  myself.  I  have  found 
that  sulphate  of  lime  is  totally  precipitated  from  itt  solution  by  mixing  therewith  an 
equivalent  quantity  of  the  precipitated  or  finely  pulverized  natural  carbonate  of 
baiytes,  of  course  with  the  formation  of  sulphate  of  barytes  and  carbonate  of  lime. 
It  is  by  no  means  improbable  that  this  property  may  be  made  available  in  removing 
sulphate  of  lime  from  spring  or  sea-water  which  is  to  be  used  in  steam-boilers,  thus 
preventing  the  formation  of  the  troublesome  incrustation  which  so  often  occurs, 
especially  when  it  is  considered  that  the  sulpliate  of  barytes  which  would  be  formed 
might  easily  be  reconverted  into  carbonate  and  used  over  again.  Again,  sulphate  of 
lime  might  be  removed  in  the  same  way  from  the  brine  in  salt-works,  thus  con- 
tributing to  the  purity  of  the  salt  produced. 

Recent  improvements  in  chemical  analysis  have  greatly  increased  the  usefulness  of 
barium  compounds  in  the  laboratory,  especially  of  the  carbonate,  to  which  the  late 
investigations  of  Professor  H.  Rose,  and  of  Ebelmen,  have  given  a  place  in  the  very 
first  rank  among  the  reagents  valuable  to  the  Chemist.  Any  suggestion,  therefore, 
concerning  the  preparation  of  barium  compounds  in  a  pure  state,  cannot  be  con- 
sidered as  useless. 

The  sulphate  of  baryta  is  the  only  compound  which  occurs  in  sufficient  abundance 
to  be  an  economical  source  of  the  other  barium  compounds,  and  the  enormous  though 
illegitimate  use  of  this  substance  in  the  adulteration  of  white  lead,  is  so  far  fortunate 
as  to  render  it  an  easy  matter  to  obtain  it  in  any  required  quantity,  already  in  a 
state  of  fine  powder,  wluch  is  so  desirable  in  chemiod  operations. 

The  sulphate  of  baryta  is  always  reduced  to  the  state  of  sulphide  of  barium,  by 
exposing  it  to  a  red  heat  in  intimate  admixture  with  some  carbonaceous  substance, 
such  as  powdered  charcoal,  rosin,  oil,  or  flour.  It  is  exceedingly  difficult,  however, 
if  not  impossible,  to  effect  in  this  manner  a  complete  decomposition  of  the  sulphate. 
Indeed,  it  is  probable  that  in  most  cases  the  quantity  of  sulphide  obtained  is  not 
more  than  half  that  'which  is  equivalent  to  the  sulphate  employed.  A  modification 
which  promises  to  be  far  more  economical  was  proposed  by  Dr.  Wolcott  Gibbe.  His 
proposal  was  to  submit  the  sulphate  to  the  action  of  a  current  of  common  coal  gas  at 
a  red  heat.  It  is  evident  that  in  this  way  a  perfect  decomposition  may  readily  be 
accomplished,  especially  if  the  powdered  sulphate  is  stirred  during  the  operation,  so 
as  to  expose  fresh  surfaces  to  the  action  of  the  gas. 

The  mass  obtained  after  the  reduction  of  the  sulphate  is  submitted  to  the  action  of 
boiling  ^ater,  and  a  solution  obtained,  which,  acocnrding  to  Professor  H.  Rose,*  con- 
tains principiBdly  hydrate  of  baryta  and  sulphohyd^te  of  sulphide  of  barium 
Ba  S.  US.  formed  by  the  reaction  of  equal  equivalents  of  water  and  proto- sulphide 
of  barium.  It  almost  invariably  contains  also  a  quantity  of  lime,  probably  in  the 
form  of  sulpho-hydrate  of  sulphide  of  calcium,  or  of  hydrate  of  lime,  proceeding  from 
the  almost  constant  concurrence  of  sulphate  of  lime  with  native  sulphate  of  baryta. 
From  the  presence  of  this  lime  originates  the  principal  difficulty  in  preparing  pure 
barium  compounds  from  this  substance.  Thus,  when  the  carbonate  is  prepared  from 
the  solution  by  precipitation  with  carbonate  of  soda,  or  a  current  of  carbonic  acid 
gas,  it  is  found  contaminated  with  carbonate  of  lime,  which  is  fatal  to  its  use  as  a 
reagent  in  analysis.  Also  in  examining  many  specimens  of  commercial  chloride  of 
barium,  which  is  prepared  from  this  solution  by  the  addition  of  chloro-hydric  acid, 
boiling  to  separate  sulpho-hydric  acid  gas  which  is  evolved,  filtration  to  separate  the 
sulphur  which  is  precipitated  and  crystallization,  I  have  always  found  it  to  contain 
a  small  quantity  of  chloride  of  calcium,  which  I  have  found  it  impossible  to  separate 
entirelv  bv  repeated  reoystallizations.  It  has  been  proposedf  to  separate  the 
diloride  of  calcium  from  chloride  of  barium  by  the  use  of  vexy  strong  alcohol,  in 
which  the  latter  when  anhydrous,  is  insoluble.  This  method  is  rather  expensive 
and  troublesome,  as  it  involves  the  evaporation  to  dryness  of  the  chloride  of  barium 
solution,  the  reduction  of  the  previously  ignited  residue  to  a  very  fine  powder  and 
digestion  in  strong  alcohol.    Attempts  were  made,  after  some  previous  experimen- 

*  PoggendorTs  Atmahmf  55,416.  f  Gmelin's  Hamibmhj  2158 
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tation,  in  which  it  was  found  that  an  aqueoiu  aolution  of  ordiaUieo/'iarytopteci- 
pitated  chloride  of  calcium,  hut  not  chloride  of  barium,  to  separate  the  lime  £rom  a 
chloride  of  bariom  solution  by  addition  of  oxalate  of  baryt^  or  simplj  of  a  little 
oxalic  acid,  but  it  was  soon  found  that  oxalate  of  lime  was  somewhat  soluble  in  a 
solntion  of  chloride  of  barium,  so  that  a  solution  of  oxalate  of  baryta  gave  no  pre- 
cipitate in  a  mixture  of  solutions  of  chloride  of  barium  and  chloride  of  calcium.  It 
was  found  also  that  the  precipitate  formed  by  a  little  oxalic  acid  in  a  lime  solution 
could  be  re-dissolved  by  addition  of  chloride  of  barium*  It  may  also  be  mentioned, 
though  irrelevant  to  the  subject,  that  it  was  found  that  oxalate  of  lime  was  soluble 
in  soLntiona  of  chloride  of  calcium,  of  ammoma,  and  of  chloro-hydrate  of  ammonia. 

The  well-known  property  of  carbonate  of  baryta,  which  the  recent  investigationa 
of  Professor  H.  Bose  have  rendered  so  important  in  the  analysis  of  phosphates,  of 
completely  precipitating  lime  from  its  solution  by  a  snfficiently  long  contact  there- 
with, famishes  us,  however,  with  a  perfectly  easy  and  cheap  method  of  purifying  the 
chloride  of  barinm  solution.  In  fact,  a  solution  of  chloride  of  barium  to  which 
chloride  of  calcium  has  been  added,  having  been  treated  with  a  little  carbonate  of 
hazyta,  and  allowed  to  stand  in  contact  with  it  for  two  days,  with  occasional 
agitation,  was  found  on  filtration  to  be  free  from  lime.  The  only  objection  to  thia 
inethod  is  the  considerable  length  of  time  required ;  but  I  must  here  describe  an 
degant  modification  which  was  communicated  to  me  by  Dr.  Wolcott  Gibbe,  and 
tested  by  him  in  his  laboratory;  that  is  to  add  first  to  the  solution  of  diloride  cf 
harinm  containing  lime  a  little  solution  of  hydrate  of  baryta,  and  then  to  pass 
through  it  a  current  of  carbonic  acid  gas.  The  precipitate  immediately  formed  con- 
tains of  course  all  the  lime. 

The  only  impurity  which  is  prevalent  in  commercial  chloride  of  barium  besides 
lime,  is,  stran^^y  enough,  a  trace  of  lead,  whidi  is  almost  always  present,  and  some- 
times in  such  quantity  that  the  solution  is  immediately  blackened  by  sulphuric 
acid.*  This  is,  however,  very  easily  removed,  either  before  or  after  the  separation  of 
the  lime  by  the  process  of  Dr.  Gibbs,  by  passing  a  little  sulpho-hydric  acid  gas  into 
the  scdution,  gently  heating  for  a  short  time  and  filtering. 

Commerciid  chloride  of  barium  thus  purified  is  probably  the  most  convenient 
sooroe  of  the  other  compounds  of  barium  when  required  pure.  Thus  pure  carbonate 
of  baryta  may  be  preiMued  from  it  by  precipitation  with  carbonate  of  ammonia,  or 
with  carbonate  of  soda,  which  is  free  ffom  silicia,  sulphuric  acid,  and  phosphoric 
acid* — New  York  Journal  of  Pharmacy. 


ON  A  CLASS  OF  AMMONIACAL  COMPOUNDS  OF  COBALT. 

BT  FREDBBIO  CLAUDBT.f 

When  ammonia  is  added  in  excess  to  a  solution  of  protochloride  of  cobalt  mixed 
with  four  times  its  weight  of  chloride  of  ammonium,  the  solution  becomes  of  a  dark 
hrown  colour  without  any  appearance  of  a  precipitate.  In  this  state  the  solution 
r^idly  absorbs  oxygen  from  the  air ;  and  on  frequently  agitating  a  bottle  half  filled 
with  it,  removing  the  stopper  from  time  to  time  to  renew  the  air,  the  absorption  is 
much  &cilltated,  and  is  complete  in  the  space  of  three  or  four  days,  the  colour  of  the 
liquid  changing  at  the  same  time  from  a  dark  brown  to  an  intense  violet-red.  If  the 
air  be  replaced  in  this  experiment  by  pure  oxygen  gas,  the  oxidation  is  still  more 
rapid,  and  may  be  completed  (if  the  quantity  of  solution  be  not  too  large)  without 
requiring  the  removal  of  the  stopper.  By  boiling  this  oxidized  ammoniacal  solution, 
strongly  addified  with  hydrochloric  acid,  a  heavy  crimson  powder  is  deposited.  A 
slight  effervescence  takes  place  at  the  same  time,  due  to  the  evolution  of  a  certain 
quantity  of  oxygen,  and  the  liquid  becomes  nearly  colourless,  owing  to  the  precipi- 
tation of  the  whole  of  the  cobalt  in  the  fbrm  of  a  new  compound.  The  liquid  when 
cold  is  drawn  off  from  the  red  powder,  which  is  washed  several  times  by  decantation 
with  distilled  water,  thrown  on  a  filter,  and  allowed  to  dry  in  a  warm  chamber. 
The  precipitated  powder  thus  obtained  is  nearly  pure.  Before  examination  it  is, 
however,  necessary  that  it  should  be  crystallized.    The  powder  for  this  purpose  is 


*  It  may  be  that  leaden  pans  are  used  for  the  evaporation  or  crystallizatioa  of  the  commerdal 
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diloride  of  barium,  whidi  woold  sufficientijr  acocmnt  toac  the  presence  of  lead  in  the  product. 
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diiMlTed  in  boiliDg  water,  to  which  a  few  drops  of  hjditNMoric  acid  have  been 
added;  and  on  oo^g,  the  salt  is  deposited  in  the  foan  of  regvdar  oetohedrons, 
smal],  spariding,  and  of  a  mbj-red  oolour,  r&ty  modi  resembling  small  crystalB  cf 
chromeHUnm. 

This  salt,  which  is  an  intense  cdoaring  matter,  is  spariaglf  solable  in  cold  water, 
one  part  requiring  at  60^  Fafar.  244  parts  of  water;  itissokibletoannichlamrextent 
in  water  at  tiie  boiling-point,  to  which  it  imparts  a  reey  deep  red  colour;  n  is,  how- 
emn  slightly  decomposed,  axid  altoge^er  so  on  boiling  the  solution;  bat  this  maj  be 
prevent^  hy  keeping  tlie  solution  slightly  acid  with  hydrochloric  add. 

Hydixwhlotic  acid,  and  saturated  solutions  of  chloride  of  ammonium  and  sofimn, 
completely  predpitate  the  new  salt  from  its  sdutikm;  alcohd  acts  in  llie  same  way. 
The  salt  is  not  decomposed  by  boiling  hydrochloric  add.  Sulphuric  add  erolres 
hjrdrochloric  add,  a  corresponding  sulphuric  salt  bemglisrmed;  the  reaction,  how- 
ever,  is  not  complete,  to  at  the  end  oC  the  operation  chlorine  oomes  off  ftom  some 
decomposition.  Nitric  add  partially  transforms  the  salt  into  the  nitrate  of  thelNBe. 
Potash  and  soda  decompose  the  sdntion  of  the  sdt,  a  hydrated  peroxide  of  cobalt 
being  thrown  down  and  ammonia  evolved  in  oondderable  quantity.  Hydrate  of 
baryta  decomposes  the  salt  in  the  same  way  with  Idie  aid  of  heat,  but  not  in  the 
edd.  Carbonate  of  potash  or  soda  has  no  elfed  Yellow  pmssiate  of  potaah  gives 
with  a  sdntion  of  the  salt  a  dirty  brown  predpitate,  red  pmssiate  none;  birt  on 
standing,  bright  yellow  needles  crystalliie  i(om  the  solutico. 

Sulphuretted  hydrogen  precipitates  the  whole  of  the  eobalt  as  a  bisidphSde  of  tint 
metal,  ammonia  being  liberated  at  the  same  time.  Tlie  analysis  of  three  diffsrant 
preparations  of  this  sulphide  gare — 

Gakakted.  Foand. 


■ 

I. 

n. 

lU. 

Cobalt  ... 29.5 

47.96 

48.9 

49.5 

48.2 

Sulphur  82.0 

&2.04 

51.1 

50.5 

51^ 

6U5       100.00 

On  boiling  a  solution  of  the  new  salt,  it  is  decomposed  into  ammonia,  wfaidi 
escapes,  and  a  superior  hydrated  oxide  of  cobalt,  containing  a  certain  amoont  of  a 
nitride  of  cobalt  which  is  pradpitated,  nothing  but  chloride  of  ammoninm  remainoig 
in  solution.  The  composition  of  the  predpitated  oxide  of  oohaU  appean  to  be 
CotOi+SHO. 

Dried  in  the  air,  the  salt  contains  no  water  of  crystallisation,  ndther  does  it  contain 
oxygen.  When  heated  to  low  redness  in  a  glass  tube,  a  large  quantity  of  ammonia  is 
disengaged,  a  certain  quantity  of  chloride  of  ammonium  sublimed,  and  a  residue  of 
common  protodiloride  of  cobalt  remains.  In  this  reaction,  no  moisture  \b  produced, 
wludi  would  necessarily  be  formed  if  any  oxygen  existed  in  the  compound. 

The  analysis  of  this  salt  was  effected  in  the  following  manner: — ^Ilie  dilorine  was 
estimated  froai  the  chloride  of  silver,  obtained  on  boiling  the  sdntion  with  an  excess 
of  nitrate  of  silyer  and  nitric  add.  In  the  cold,  the  predpitation  by  nitrate  of  diver 
is  not  complete.  The  cobalt  was  determined  by  redndng  a  certain  quantity  of  tiie 
substance  introduced  into  a  tube  with  a  bulb,  by  pure  hydrogen  and  heat.  The 
nitrogen  was  estimated  as  ammonia,  by  distilling  we  salt  with  caustic  soda,  recdving 
the  ammonia  into  hydrochloric  acid,  and  detexmining  the  weight  of  the  double 
chloride  of  platinum  ammonium.  The  ammonia  was  also  obtdned  by  beating  the 
salt  with  soda-lime,  according  to  the  method  of  Will  and  Yarrentrapp.  Hiis  last 
process,  however,  gave  less  accurate  results,  a  deficiency  of  about  one  per  cent,  in  tiie 
nitrogen  bdng  found.  The  hydrogen  was  determined  by  combustion  of  the  sdt  with 
a  mixture  of  oxide  of  copper  and  chromate  of  lead,  and  copper  turnings. 

The  number  of  equivalents  of  chlorine,  cobalt,  nitrogen,  and  hydvogan  thus 
determined,  are  301, 2Co^  SN  and  16H: — 

Calculated.  FooncL 


I.  u, 

301=106.5        42415        42.22  42.38        42.25 

2Co=  59.0         23.46         23.63  23.50        23.66 

5N=  70.0        27.83        27.20  27.79 

16H=  16.0          6.36          6.31  6.34          6.46 


251.5      100.00 
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Tbe  Btii  oontainiDg  a  large  qnantit^  of  chlorine,  it  might  he  expected  that  the 
Tolaillixation  of  oiiniite  qnantitiee  of  chloride  of  copper  or  chloride  of  lead  in  the 
oomhostion  would  giye  an  increase  in  the  resoltf  for  the  liydrogen,  one  equivalent  of 
the  latter  making  a  difference  of  only  0.37  per  cent.  The  results  ohtaincKl,  however, 
agree  pretty  well  together ;  and  as  they  do  not  differ  much  from  the  calculated  num- 
bers, it  is  highly  probable  that  sixteen  is  the  true  number  of  equivalents  of  hydrogen 
in  the  salt;  and  this  view  is  further  confirmed  by  the  manner  in  which  the  salt  is 
decomposed  by  heat.  A  combustion-tube  about  two  feet  long  was  closed  at  one^nd 
and  bent  at  right  angles  within  about  half  an  inch  of  the  closed  end,  so  as  to  form  a 
kind  of  retort.  A  certain  quantity  of  the  salt  was  rubbed  into  a  paste  with  a  little 
water  and  rolled  up  into  the  size  of  a  pea.  When  quite  dry,  this  was  dropped  into 
the  tube  and  made  to  enter  the  small  retort;  mercury  was  then  gently  poured  into 
tbe  tube,  which  was  gradually  filled  and  then  inverted  in  a  mercurial  trough.  The 
mercury  descended  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  the  tube,  on  account  of  a  small 
quantity  of  air  which  remained  in  that  portion  containing  the  salt  The  retort  part 
of  the  tube  was  now  slowly  heated  by  means  of  a  spirit-Tamp  until  the  salt  was  en- 
tirely decomposed.  The  gas  produced  occupied  nearly  the  whole  of  the  tube,  whidi 
was  two  feet  in  height.  On  allowing  the  tube  to  cool,  and  introducing  a  small 
quantity  of  hydrochloric  acid,  the  whole  of  the  gas  was  absorbed,  with  the  exception 
of  a  colunm  of  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  height,  showing  that  the  space 
above  the  mercury  was  entirely  composed  of  ammoniacal  gas.  Now,  the  deoompo- 
sition  of  this  salt  into  no  other  gas  than  ammonia,  and  no  other  solid  products  than 
chloride  of  ammonium  and  protochloride  of  cobalt,  is  only  compatible  with  a  certain 
munber  of  atoms  of  hydrogen,  which  is  sixteen  ;  for — 

3C1,  2Co,  .5N,  16H=2Coa+NH4Cl4-4NH, 

Had  there  been  one  or  two  equivalents  less  of  hydrogen,  one  equivalent  of  ammonia 
would  have  been  broken  up,  giving  hydrogen  and  nitrogen  not  condensed  by  the 
hydrochloric  acid. 

/ffwtning,  then,  the  above  number  of  atoms  to  be  correct,  and  applying  Berzelius^s 
theory  of  the  copulated  compounds,  the  formula  of  this  salt  may  be  written — 

8(NH4a)+2(NH,Co); 

that  is  a  compound  of  three  equivalents  of  chloride  of  ammonium  with  two  equiva- 
lents of  ammonia  in  which  one  atom  of  hydrogen  is  replaced  by  cobalt.  In  fact,  the 
salt  has  the  characters  of  such  coi^ugate  compounds.  It  has  the  properties  of  chlo- 
ride of  ammonium  with  regard  to  form  and  taste;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
hftfin  properties  of  the  two  equivalents  of  ammonia  have  totally  disappeared,  the 
salt  being  quite  neutral  to  test-paper.  This  compound  is  analogous  to  the  remark- 
able platinum  compounds  discovered  by  Gros  and  Beiset:  but  with  this  difference, 
that  itis  a  sesqui-coqjngated  compoimd,  if  it  u»y  be  so  called,  being  composed  of 
three  equivalents  of  the  salt  united  with  two  equivalents  of  the  adjunct 

Anottier  way  of  grouping  the  atoms  of  this  compound  is  the  following,  proposed 
by  Mr.  Graham  :~ 

rNH„  Co, 
CI,  J  NH„  NH4 

(NBU,  NH4 

Hae  NHs  Co,  represents  an  ammonium  in  which  two  equivalents  of  hydrogen  are 
replaced  by  two  equivalents  of  cobalt;  while  NH,  NH4  represents  an  ammonium  In 
which  one  equivalent  of  hydrogen  is  replaced  by  ammonium  itself,  as  the  hydrogen 
of  ammntiui  if  replaced  by  ethyl,  methyl,  &a,  in  Wurtse's  and  Hofmann's  bases.    Or 

The  compound  would  then  be  viewed  ^s  a  double  salt,  composed  of  one  equivalent  of 
a  diloride  of  cobalt-ammonium  and  two  equivalents  of  a  chloride  of  ammonium,  in 
whoch  the  fourth  atom  of  hydrogen  is  replaced  by  ammonium. 

This  peculiar  compound  has  the  property  of  forming  double  salts  with  bichloride 
of  platinum  and  protochloride  of  mercury. 

DotMe  Mali  with  bkUaride  of  p&iAmwk.— On  adding  a  warm  solution  of  the  salt  to 
bidiloride  of  platinum  in  excess,  a  silky  crystalline  buff-coloured  precipitate  falls 
down,  much  less  soluble  than  the  salt  itself;  it  may,  therefore,  be  washed  with  water, 
thrown  on  a  flher  and  dried. 

TOIm  ixl  ^ 
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Twelve  grains  of  thi«  double  salt  were  fused  with  carbonste  of  soda,  diwolT^d  in 
hot  water  and  filtered,  to  separate  the  jdatinum  and  oxide  of  eohalt.  The  sdJntioa 
neutraiized  with  nitric  acid  and  precipitated  with  nitrate  of  silver,  gave  20.11  grs. 
Ag  Clss4.975  Ciss41.6  per  cent.  Tb^  filtrate  of  platinum  and  oxide  of  cobalt,  after 
being  ignited,  was  treated  with  boiling  hydrochloric  acid,  which  dissdyed  out  the 
cobalt,  and  left  4.05  platiBumss33.75  per  cent. 

18.59  grains  of  double  salt  reduced  by  hydrogen  gave  8.06  mixed  metalssBs4S.M 

per  cent.,  giving  9.60  per  cent  for  the  cobalt    The  double  salt  is  consequently  cobs* 

posed  of  one  equivalent  of  the  new  compound  and  two  equivalcuts  of  bichU»sde  of 

platinum. 

Calculated.  Found. 


5C1  =248.5 

42.12 

41.60 

2Pt  =256.2 

33.43 

33.75 

2Co=  59 

10 

9.60 

5N   =   70 

16H   =   16 

Hie  formula  of  which  is— 

^^l2(NH,NH«)"*"*^**^' 


When  the  salt'  is  decomposed  by  heat,  treated  with  nitro-fa3pdrochloric  acid,  and 
the  excess  of  scid  driven  off  by  heat,  the  sdntlon  crystallises  in  large,  orange-brown, 
prismatic  tab^  no  mother-liquor  remaining.  This  salt  proves  to  be  a  double 
chloride  of  platicum  and  cobalt,  the  two  equivalents  of  bichloride  of  platinum  ooib- 
bining  with  two  equivalents  of  protochloride  of  cobalt  from  the  new  compound. 

DoubU  taU  with  proiochJoride  of  mercury. — ^Prepared  in  the  same  way  as  the  pre- 
cepting double  salt,  by  adding  a  warm  solution  of  the  cobalt-salt  to  an  excess  of  pro^ 
tochloride  of  mercuiy,  a  bulky  silky  precipitate  is  formed,  composed  of  small  red 
needles.  This  may  be  collected  on  a  filter,  slightly  washed  with  cold  water,  aad 
recrystallized  from  a  warm  solution,  the  double  salt  being  tolerably  soluble  in  hot 
water. 

Fifteen  grains  fused  with  carbonate  of  soda  in  the  same  way  as  the  double 
platinum-salt,  gave  18.10  grs.  Ag  Cl=4.477  01=29.84  per  cent 

14.16  grs.  reduced  by  hydrogen  gave  0.10  oobalt=5.65  per  cent. 

Calculated.  Fooad. 


9a  =319.5        30.00        29.84 
6Hg=600 

2Co=  59  5.54  5.65 

5N   =  70 
16H   =  16 

This  double  salt  contains,  therefore,  for  one  equivalent  of  the  cobalt  compound,  six 
equivalents  of  protochloride  of  mercury. 


^^»l2(NH,NH4)     •^^ 


Recently  prepared  oxide  of  silver  throws  down  the  chlorine  from  the  new  ammo- 
niacal  compound,  a  highly  alkaline  red  solution  remaining,  not  having  the  slightest 
odour  of  ammonia.  On  standing  for  a  few  hours  it  decomposes,  ammonia  is  evolved, 
and  hydrated  peroxide  of  cobalt  precipitated.  The  compound  in  solution  represents, 
before  changing,  the  base  of  the  present  class  of  salts.  It  is  an  oxide,  of  which  the 
composition  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  chloride  already  described,  with  the  substitu- 
tion of  three  equivalents  of  oxygen  for  three  equivalents  of  dilorine: — 

rNHjCo, 

Formula  of  new  cobalt  base Os{  NHtKHi 

I  NHsNH| 

The  study  of  this  and  other  allied  compounds  of  cobalt  which  exist,  will  no  doubt 
greatly  extend  our  views  respecting  the  compound  ammonias. 

Theohlorine  of  the  original  chloride  may  also  be  diminated  by  any  nflvCToalj  an 
analofoos  oobalt-salt  containing  the  add  of  the  silver-salt  being  fonned,  and  v»- 
maining  in  solution.    In  this  way,  a  snlphate,  nitrate,  oxalate,  acetate,  aadcarijaMila 


i 
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of  the  new  base  have  been  obtained.  From  the  carbonate,  the  avthor  has  prepared 
the  bromide  and  iodide,  which  hare  the  octohedral  form  of  the  chloride,  are  j  oat  as 
sparingly  soluble  in  water,  and  of  a  still  daiker  mby  colour.  The. bromide  was 
found  to  contam  61.15  per  cent,  of  bromine,  the  calculated  amoont  being  61.8  per 
cent. 

The  insolubility  of  this  ammoniacal  compound  of  cobalt  in  boiling  hydrochloric 
acid  may  be  advantageously  turned  to  account  in  the  preparation  of  chemically  pure 
cobalt,  and  also  in  the  qualitative  examination  of  substances  containing  small  quan- 
tities of  cobalt  The  pulrerized  ore,  or  its  oxide  to  be  purified,  is  dissolved  in  nitro- 
hydrochloric  acid,  dilated  with  water,  and  filtered  in  order  to  s^Mrale  any  gangue 
or  insoluble  residue.  Chloride  of  ammonium  is  now  added  in  large  excess,  and  the 
liquid  saturated  with  ammonia;  it  is  then  poured  into  a  gUws  bottle,  and  oxidated  in 
the  way  already  described  in  the  preparation  of  the  new  salts.  During  the  oxida- 
tion, a  certain  quantity  of  the  new  compound  is  deposited,  especially  when  the 
scdutions  are  rather  concentrated,  on  account  of  its  insolubility  in  a  strong  solution 
of  chloride  of  ammomum.  The  solution  still  retains  a  certain  quanti^  of  cobalt- 
salt;  it  is  therefore  boiled  with  a  considerable  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid,  which 
causes  the  total  precipitation  of  the  new  compound,  dissolving  at  the  same  time  any 
oxide  of  iron  or  other  oxides  thrown  down  by  the  ammonia.  When  cold,  the  dear 
liquid  is  decanted  off,  and  the  deposit  well  washed  with  acidulated  water  and  then 
dned.  By  heating  this  compound  to  low  redness,  it  is  decomposed,  leaving  fbr 
residue  protochloride  of  cobalt  slightly  decomposed,  but  absolutely  free  from  any 
other  metal    This  may  be  reduced  by  hydrogen  gas,  giving  pure  metallic  cobalt 

By  these  means  the  author  has  been  able  to  prepare  perfectly  pure  cobalt  directly 
from  the  grey  cobalt  ore  of  Tunaberg,  which  is  an  arsenio-sulphide  of  cobalt,  and 
also  to  detect  small  quantities  of  cobalt  in  different  samples  of  oxide  of  nickeL 

The  preceding  results  embody  the  most  definite  oonclnsions  of  an  investigation  of 
the  ammoniacal  salts  of  cobalt  which  Mr.  F.  Clandet  has  had  in  hand  for  the  last 
two  or  three  years.  M.  Fr^my  has  also  lately  announced  that  he  is  occupied  with 
an  extended  inquiry  into  the  same  class  of  compounds,  respecting  which  he  has  pub- 
lished some  important  general  results.*  Dr.  A.  Qenthf  appears  also  to  have  formed 
sev€^  of  the  salts  of  the  new  base  above  described,  but  his  analjrtical  results  differ 
entirely  from  those  given  in  the  present  paper.— Quar/.  Jour,  of  the  Chemieal  Society, 

ON  THE  PREPARATION  OF  IODOFORM. 

BY  MX.  COBNBLI8  AND  QILUB. 

AX.THOUGK  several  processes  have  been  described  for  obtaining  iodoform,  the 
fioflowing  has  not  yet  been  published,  and  as  a  new  fact  it  may  aid  those  who  engage 
in  the  investigation  of  this  body.    It  is  as  follows: — 

Dissolve  eight  parts  of  iodide  of  potassium  in  100  parts  of  spirit  containing  ninety 
per  cent  of  alcohol;  heat  Uie  solution  to  from  95°  to  104°  Fahr.,  and  then  add,  in 
■nail  quantities  at  a  time,  a  solution  of  chloride  of  lime  (GaO,  ClO+CaCl);  part  of 
the  iodCoe  will  be  immediately  set  free,  and  will  give  to  the  liquor  a  deep  red  colour. 
It  is  to  he  agitated  until  it  is  nearly  decolouriMd,  and  fresh  portions  of  chloride  of 
lime  are  then  to  be  added,  repeating  the  operation  as  long  as  the  phenomena  in- 
dicated continue  to  occur.  When  on  the  addition  of  the  chtoride  the  liquor  ceases 
to  become  coloured,  it  is  to  be  allowed  to  cool,  and  in  a  little  while  a  yellowish-white 
fioccnlent  matter  will  be  deposited,  consisting  of  iodoform  and  iodate  of  lime.  The 
precipitate  is  to  be  collected  and  treated  with  boiling  spirit,  containing  ninety  per 
cent  of  alcohol,  which  will  dissolve  the  iodoform  and  deposit  it  in  crystals  as  it  cools. 

The  formation  of  this  product  may  be  represented  l^  the  following  formula;— 
2  (C«  H«  0,}+8  (CaO,  C10+CaCl)+d  KI=3  (GaO,  0.  H0«H18 

GttCl+3  KOl+G,  H  Irf  8  HO. 

The  iodate  of  lime  results  from  the  decomposition  of  part  of  the  hypochlorite  of 
lime  and  iodide  of  potassium,  as  shown  in  the  following  formula: — 

3  (CaOi  ao-|-CaCl)+  KtrCaO,  IO.+CaCl+KCL 

The  ddoride  of  Ume  may  be  replaced,  in  this  preparation,  by  chloride  of  potash  or 
soda,  but  these  latter,  in  addition  to  their  higher  price,  have  the  further  incon- 
venieooe  of  ibrming  a  greater  quantity  of  iodate  than  the  chloride  of  limc-^onmo/ 
Je  Pkarmaek  tPAnven. 

*  C%>mpt2ZsRdL,  April  7, 1851,  and  May  26, 1851. 
t  Chem,  Gae.,  1851,  286. 
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NEW  MODE  OF  SEPARATING  PHOSPHORIC  ACID. 

BT  X.  ALTAKO  BBTMOSOb 

This  method  10  founded  on  the  insolubility  of  the  phosphate  of  binoxide  of  tin  in 
nitric  add,  while  all  the  other  phosphates  are  soluble.  The  process  is  as  follows : — 
Pure  tin  is  taken  (the  tin  of  commerce  ought  not  to  be  used  until  it  has  been  preTiously 
ascertained  how  much  stannic  add  it  yields),  a  quantity  having  been  weighed^  is 
introduced  with  the  phosphate  into  a  small  flask ;  nitric  add  in  excess  is  added  and 
made  to  boil.  When  till  the  tin  has  been  attacked,  it  is  filtered,  the  precipitate  is 
washed,  and  heated  to  redness  in  the  flame  of  a  spirit-lamp.  It  is  now  weighed,  and 
the  weight  of  the  stannic  add  which  the  tin  employed  would  produce,  is  deducted ; 
the  excess  of  weight  beyond  this  represents  the  phosphoric  add  present. 

It  is  necessary  to  obserre  certain  precautions,  the  omission  of  which  might  lead  to 
error. 

Ist.  It  is  necessary  to  avoid  all  conditions  calculated  to  efiect  the  reduction  of  the 
metallic  oxide.  Thus,  in  burning  the  filter,  a  few  drops  of  nitric  add  should  be 
added,  and  if  the  combustion  be  effected  over  the  flame  of  a  lamp,  the  flame  should 
not  be  allowed  to  enter  the  capsule.  If  that  should  have  occurred,  it  may  be  remedied 
by  the  addition  of  a  little  nitric  add,  but  another  error  may  now  arise  from  pro- 
jection. In  anv  case  it  may  be  ascertained  whether  any  reduction  has  taken  place 
by  examining  the  colour  of  the  precipitate,  which  should  be  of  a  pale  yellow,  but 
acquires  a  brownish  colour  when  reduction  has  taken  place. 

2nd.  The  compound  which  phosphoric  add  forms  with  binoxide  of  tin,  very  readily 
abscnrbs  moisture,  therefore  the  precipitate  should  be  weighed  immediately  after 
calcining  it. 

The  value  of  this  process  may  be  readily  tested  by  putting  some  phosphate  of  soda 
into  a  small  flask,  with  an  excess  of  tin,  and  boiling  it  with  nitric  acid  diluted  with 
an  equal  volume  of  water,  and  adding  chloride  of  caldum  to  the  Altered  liquor  pre- 
Tiously  neutralized  with  ammonia,  when  no  predpitate  will  be  formed. 

The  author  gives  the  results  of  many  analyses,  which  indicate  the  great  accuracy  of 
this  method  of  determining  phosphoric  add.— Joiima/  de  Pharmaeie. 


PREPARATION  OF  PURE  METHYL-ALCOHOL. 

BT  r.  WOHLEB. 

It  is  known  how  very  difficult  it  is  to  obtun  pure  methyl-alcohol  from  crude 
wood-spirit.  The  following  method,  founded  upon  the  crystallizability  of  the  oxalic 
methyl-ether,  appears  to  be  the  most  convement  for  its  preparation,  at  least  In 
small  quantities. 

A  quantity  of  crude  wood-spirit  is  gradually  mixed  so  as  to  prevent  over 
heating,  with  an  eqnal  weight  of  concentrated  sulphuric  add.  The  brown  mixture 
is  then  submitted  to  distillation,  in  a  tubulated  retort,  with  two  parts  by  weight  of 
superoxalate  of  potash.  It  mig^t  be  advisable  to  let  the  mass  stand  for  twenty -four 
hours  before  distilling.  A  volatile  and  combustible  fluid  flrst  passes  over  and  is 
followed  by  oxalic  ether,  whidi  begins  to  condense  in  the  neck  of  the  retort  The 
recdver  is  then  removed,  and  the  distillation  contmued,  as  long  as  any  oxalic 
ether  passes  over,  the  disengagement  of  which  Is  assisted  by  gently  besting  the  tube. 
It  is  then  pressed  strongly  between  folds  of  blotting-paper  and  forced  from  any 
small  quanti^  of  adherent  volatile  products,  dther  by  placing  it  over  sulphuric 
add  or  by  a  protracted  Aision.  In  tiiis  manner  it  may  be  immediately  obtidned 
quite  colourless.  The  combustible  fluid  which  flrst  passes  over  contains  some 
diluted  oxalic  ether,  which  may  be  crystallized  by  evaporation  at  a  moderate  heat. 
The  rough  wood-spirit  employed  by  me  in  the  experiment  was  so  impure  that, 
when  mixed  with  water,  it  became  milky,  and  it  produced  in  this  manner  more  than 
one-quarter  of  its  weight  of  pure  oxalic  ether. 

In  order  to  prepare  methyl-alcohol  from  oxalic  ether  it  will  be  best  to  distil  it 
with  water  only,  which  proces-s  it  is  loiown,  transforms  it  into  oxalic  add  and 
methyl-alcohol.  In  distillmg  it  with  dry  hydrate  of  lime  it  will  not  be  de- 
composed, and  in  distilling  it  with  a  concentrated  lye  of  potash  its  decomposition  is 
only  partial,  because  then  a  methyl-potash  salt  is  formed,  which  is  most  difficult  to 
dissolve^  and  which  is  now  under  closer  examination. — AMn.d,  Chem,  yndPharm^  Bd. 
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ON  THE  EXAMINATION  OF  OINTMENTS  CONTAINING  OXIDE  OP 

MERCUliY. 

BT  X.  BOBZBRBB. 

Hating  had  occasion  to  examine  aome  citrine  ointments  employed  by  a  woman 
who  was  accnsed  of  illegally  practising  medicine,  I  experienced  some  difflcalty  in 
ascertaining  the  chemical  characters  of  the  metallic  substance  present,  in  conse- 
quence oi  the  small  proportion  of  it  contained  in  the  ointment,  and  also  in  consequence 
of  the  ointment  being  very  old.  The  following  method  of  operating  proved  so 
successful,  that  I  am  induced  to  record  it  for  the  benefit  of  those  engai^  in  such 
inyestigations.  It  serves  to  isolate  mercury  in  a  few  minutes  from  its  combination 
with  oxygen  and  fatty  acids.  However  small  the  quantity  of  mercury  present  may 
be,  the  effect  is,  nevertheless,  distinct. 

The  ointment  to  be  examined  is  melted  by  the  application  of  a  gentle  heat,  and  a 
small  quantity  of  essence  of  citron  is  then  added  to  it.  Under  the  well-known  re- 
ducing influence  of  this  hydro-carbon,  the  ointment  acquires  a  grey  colour,  whldi 
effect  is  to  be  promoted  by  agitation.  After  about  five  minutes,  the  ointment  being 
still  kept  melted,  three  times  its  volume  of  ether  is  to  be  added,  the  whole  mixed 
together,  and  then  allowed  to  stand.  The  supernatant  liquid  is  then  to  be  decanted, 
and  the  residue  washed  several  times  with  ether.  The  mercury  left  at  the  bottom 
of  the  vessel  may  now  be  dissolved  in  nitric  acid,  and  tested  with  the  usual  reagents. 
— Journal  de  Chimie  Midieale* 


AN  EASY  MODE  OF  DECOMPOSING  AMMONIA, 

AND  PRODUCING  PURE  HYDROGEN,  APPLICABLE  FOR  THE 

REDUCTION  OF  METALLIC  OXIDES. 

BT  X.  BOMPILL. 

It  is  well  known  that  ammonia  requires  a  temperature  above  that  of  a  red  heat 
in  order  to  efi^ect  its  decomposition,  and  even  then  the  decomposition  is  never 
complete.  In  order  to  effect  complete  decomposition  it  has  been  found  necessary  to 
employ  a  succession  of  electric  sparks,  heat  alone  being  insufficient  Yrhatever  the 
temperature  may  be. 

I  have  ascertained,  nevertheless,  that  ammonia  is  easily  and  completely  decom- 
posed by  heat  at  a  temperature  below  that  of  a  red  heat,  if  it  be  made  to  pass 
through  a  porcelain  tube  filled  with  quick  lime.  In  order  to  ensure  the  absence  of 
water  and  carbonic  acid  from  the  lime,  I  keep  the  latter  at  a  red  heat  for  more  than 
half  an  hour;  the  heat  is  then  lowered  by  removing  tlie  fuel  from  about  the  tube, 
and  when  the  tube  ceases  to  be  visibly  hot,  dry  ammoniacal  gas  is  passed  through 
it,  which  is  immediately  resolved  into  nitrogen  and  hydrogen. 

If  the  gas  be  merely  passed  through  the  porcelain  tube  very  little  decomposition 
takes  place,  for  although  a  few  bubbles  of  hydrogen  and  nitrogen  are  obtained,  the 
greater  part  of  the  ammonia  remains  unaltered.    Nearly  the  same  result  also  occurs . 
when  fragments  of  porcelain  are  put  into  the  tube  to  increase  the  points  of  contact 
with  the  gas|,  as  proposed  by  Scheele  and  Berthollet. 

In  order  to  multiply  the  points  of  contact,  I  commenced  by  charging  the  tube 
with  lime,  first  in  fragments,  then  in  coarse  powder,  and,  lastly,  in  fine  powder.  In 
order  to  ensure  a  free  passage  for  the  gas  the  powder  was  arranged  in  the  manner 
usually  adopted  in  organic  analysis.  It  was  thus  that  I  proved  by  several  operations 
that  the  ammoniacal  gas  could  be  decomposed. 

By  this  easy  mode  of  decomposing  ammonia  by  heat,  hydrogen  may  be  obtained 
for  those  applications  in  which  it  is  required  in  a  state  of  chemical  purity,  provided 
the  presence  of  nitrogen  does  not  interfere.  The  hydrogen  thus  obtained  is  espe- 
cially applicable  for  the  reduction  of  metallic  oxides  by  Rivot's  method,  the  nitrogen 
in  this  case  offering  no  obstacle.  Hydrogeu  obtained  in  the  usual  way  always 
contains  other  gases,  arising  from  the  presence  of  arsenic,  antimony,  and  sulphur  in 
the  zinc  employed,  besides  the  vapours  of  the  very  volatile  liquid  carburets  of 
hydrogen,  the  complete  separation  of  which  is  more  difficult  than  that  of  the 
hydrogen  compounds  of  the  other  three  bodies  named.  It  results  from  this  that 
when  a  metal  is  reduced  by  Rivot*s  method  with  hydrogen  prepared  in  the  usual 
way,  it  will  always  contain  a  greater  or  less  quantity  of  carburet,  which  it  would  be 
necessary  to  take  into  account  in  analytical  operations. — Comptea  BenduM. 
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EXTRACTS  FROM  THE  MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE  ON  THE  PHARMACY 

BILL. 

Douglas  Maelagan,  M.D.,  F.R.S.E.,  called  in;  and  examined. 

CAotrnum.]  I  believe  you  are  a  Medical  Practilioner? — I  am.  I  am  a  thytkimi 
though  a  FeUow  of  the  GoUege  of  Surgeons ;  we  combine  both  in  £<finbargfa. 

And  you  aie  a  lectorer  on  materia  medica? — Tee. 

Where?— In  the  Extra- Academical  School  of  Edinbargfa. 

Have  70a  been  many  yean  engaged  in  tectnring? — ^I  thmk  it  was  in  the  year  i89f 
that  I  first  lectured;  thirteen  years  ago. 

Yoor  pnpil8»  I  presume,  are  diiefly  medical  students? — Chiefly,  but  not  all. 
.  Have  you  ever  had  pupils  from  the  chemists  and  druggists? — I  have. 

I  believe  you  heard  the  evidence  yesterday? — I  did. 

Do  you  agree  with  the  opinions  which  were  then  expressed  respecting  the  condition 
of  the  chemists  and  druggists,  with  regard  to  qualification? — I  do  not  at  all  agree 
with  the  general  tone  of  3ie  evidence  given  yesterday. 

Do  you  think  the  chemists  and  druggists  are  not  suffldently  educated,  taking 
tiiem  as  a  body? — Very  decidedly  so. 

Have  you  turned  your  attention  to  the  subject,  so  as  to  have  the  means  of  forming 
a  judgment  upon  it? — ^Yes,  I  think  I  have  had  very  fair  means  of  forming  a  judgment 
on  the  matter. 

Have  you  attended  to  it  for  some  time  past? — ^For  some  time  past. 

And  have  you  ever  made  any  propositions  on  the  subject? — ^I  have  expressed  my 
sentiments  on  the  subject  in  print. 

Could  you  refer  to  any  instance? — ^Tes,  I  could  read  to  the  Committee  sentiments 
expressed  by  myself  on  the  subject. 

On  what  occasion? — On  the  occasion  of  writing  an  article  in  one  of  the  mescal 
journals  in  1839. 

Will  you  fiiTour  the  Committee  with  the  substance  of  what  yon  ejipicsacd 
on  the' subject  upon  that  occasion? — ^The  subject  that  I  was  alluding  to  in  writing 
here,  was  an  oljject  that  I  had  often  thought  a  desirable  one;  having  a  national  pfaar- 
maoopoeia  instead  of  one  for  each  of  the  three  divisions  of  the  United  Kingdom.  I 
was  pointing  out  the  propriety,  as  I  thought,  of  accomplishing  it,  and  it  was  in  rela- 
tion to  that  that  I  made  the  following  ol^rvations  which,  with  your  permisBion,  I 
will  read  to  the  Committee.  I  was  referring  to  the  advantage  that  might  be  derived 
from  the  assistance  of  the  practical  pharmaceutical  chemists  and  druggists  being  given 
to  the  Colleges  of  Physicians,  whose  function  it  is  to  prepare  the  pharmacopcdas,  and 
expressing  a  hope  that  a  better  work  would  result  fh>m  their  combined  efforts.  The 
following  is  what  I  have  written: — **  But  before  we  can  hope  for  much  aid  from  tins 
quarter,  we  must  have  a  higher  standard  of  qualification  for  those  who  are  engaged 
in  the  practice  of  pharmacy.  This  is  to  be  obtained  only  by  obliging  ail  those  who 
intend  to  follow  this  occupation  to  go  through  a  prescribed  course  of  education,  and 
to  undergo  a  regular  examination  before  a  competent  board,  in  order  to  obtam  a 
lieense  to  act  as  chemists  and  druggists."  ....''  An  (4)jection  very  likely  to 
be  urged  is,  that  under  the  present  system  we  have  plenty  of  good  apothecaries'*  (f 
use  the  word  ^*  apothecaries'*  here  in  the  sense  of  pharmaceutical  chemists,  not  in 
the  sense  in  which  that  word  is  used  in  England),  *'  who  can  perform  the  processes  of 
the  pharmacopoeia  successfully,  and  make  up  our  prescriptions  well  and  accuratdy. 
To  the  truth  of  this  we  at  once  subscribe;  but  we  are  not  satisfied  with  so 
meagre  an  amount  of  usefulness.  We  wish  our  chemists  and  druggists  to  be  able, 
mt  only  to  follow,  but  to  forward  the  art  of  pharmacy;  not  to  serve  the  physician, 
but  to  co-operate  with  him;  not  to  be  merely  merchants  trading  in  medicinal  sub- 
stances, or  artisans  engaged  in  preparing  them,  but  to  take  their  place  as  members  of 
a  distinct  and  most  important  division  of  the  medical  profession.  It  is,  we  believe;, 
to  the  want  of  a  proper  standard  of  qualification  in  our  apothecaries  that  we 
must,  in  a  great  measure,  attribute  the  smallness  of  the  amount  of  pharmaceutical 
i»r«ntion  or  discovery  which  has  onanated  from  Great  Britain.  Compare  the  state 
<f  natters  here  with  what  obtains  on  the  Continent.  Here  any  one  may  set  himself 
up  as  a  chemist  and  druggist  who  has  ftmds  to  provide  himself  with  a  shop  and  ato^ 
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of  nMdidiies,  no  matter  haw  destitate  be  may  be  of  tmj  tborongh  knowledge  of  the 
sdenoes  wbicb  bear  upon  bis  occupation;  no  matter  bow  smaJl  may  be  his  aoqnain- 
tanoe  with  the  langaage  and  meaning  of  physicians'  prescriptions."  Then  follows  a 
short  statement  of  the  state  of  edacation  in  France,  and  then  the  following  occurs. 
*^  Now  the  result  of  this  system  has  been,  that,  on  the  Continent,  pharmacy  has  made 
rapid  adTanees,  whilst  comparatirely  little  has  been  done  for  it  in  Britain.  The  most 
interesting  discoyeries,  and  the  most  important  improTements  in  this  department, 
have  been  imported  to  us  from  abroad.  There  are  two  excellent  Gcotinental  journals, 
the  Jommai  de  Pharmaeitj  and  the  Annaien  der  PharmdKie,  the  diief  contributors  to 
which  are  derived  from  the  class  of  pharmaeiens  with  which  we  hare  nothing  at  all 
in  the  department  of  pharmacy  to  compare;  and  we  search  in  vain  among  our  phar- 
maoeutists  fbr  names  as  distinguished  in  science  as  those  of  Sertuemer,  Budmer, 
BoUquet,  Pelletier,  Gnibonrt,  &c.  We  hope,  howeyer,  that  this  important  subject 
will  ere  long  attract  the  attention  of  the  Legislature,  and  that  we  shall  soon  have  our 
diemists  and  druggists  as  regularly  taught,  examined,  and  licensed  as  our  physicians, 
surgeons,  and  general  practitioners." 
Tliat  was  your  opinion  in  what  year  ? — 18S9. 

Had  you  preyiously  to  that  considered  the  subject  at  all  ? — ^I  had  been  considering 
the  subject  since  I  was  a  student,  because  I  intended  to  lecture  on  materia  medica; 
and  therefore  all  the  subjects  connected  with  it  were  always  forcing  themsdyes  on 
my  attention. 

Haye  you  reason  to  belieye  that  the  subject  has  been  entertained  by  the  medical 
corporations  of  Edinburgh  and  GUsgow  in  reference  to  Mr.  Warburton's  inquiry  ? — 
Yes,  I  haye  reason  to  beUeye  that  that  was  the  case,  though  I  cannot  speak  officially 
of  the  matter,  not  haying  been  mixed  up  with  that  inquiry. 

Haye  you  reason  to  belieye  that  some  evidence  was  given  on  the  subject,  which 
evidence  was  burnt  at  the  fire  of  the  House  of  Commons  ? — I  am  not  sure  whether 
yrbaX  I  am  going  to  mention  to  the  Committee  was  given  in  evidence,  but  I  know  at 
least  that  it  was  entertained  and  talked  of  among  Fellows  of  the  Colleges  of 
Physicians  and  Surgeons  and  the  representatives  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh, 
conferring  together  in  1834.  I  know  it  was  talked  of^  and  that  it  was  under  dis- 
cussion ;  to  ^t  extent  I  can  speak. 

Was  any  proposition  reduced  to  a  tangible  form  on  this  sulgect  ? — ^I  find  tliat 
that  was  the  case. 

Could  you  state  what  tlie  nature  of  that  proposition  was  ? — I  may  state  that,  in 
searching  for  another  purpose  through  some  papers  connected  with  this  subject,  in 
the  possession  of  my  fether,  who  was  one  of  the  witnesses  examined  before  Mr.  War- 
burton's  Committee,  I  found  a  document  which  shows  that  this  subject  was  under 
consideration  at  the  conference  to  which  I  have  alluded. 
In  what  year  was  that  ? — In  1834. 

Will  you  read  to  the  Committee  that  portion  which  relates  to  chemists  and  drug- 
gists? — ^Tes. 

What  is  the  title  of  the  document? — "  Propositions  agreed  on  by  the  Medical  and 
Surgical  Professors  in  the  University,  the  Boyal  College  of  Physicians,  and  the 
"BoyrBl  Collie  of  Surgeons  of  Edinburgh.    March,  1S34." 
^niat  is  the  title  of  the  document? — Yes. 

We  have  nothiag  to  do  with  that  part  of  it  which  relates  to  the  medical  profession, 
but  will  you  state  what  was  the  idea  entertained  on  the  sulgect  of  chemists  and 
druggists?—!  find  at  the  end  there  is  a  f  efttion  '*  Of  chemists  and  druggists'*  (these 
are  in  the  form  of  resolutions).  **That  provision  should  be  made  in  regard  to  che- 
mists and  druggist^  for  their  being  found  sufficiently  qualified  to  compound,  prepare, 
and  dispense  medicines;  and  that  no  persons  ought  to  obtain  licenses  to  act  as  such 
who  have  not,  firstly,  attended  at  least  one  fiSl  course  of  lectures  on  chemistry, 
botany,  materia  medica,  and  pharmacy,  by  recognised  teachers;  secondly,  been  em- 
ployed for  two  years  in  compounding  and  preparing  medicines,  under  a  licensed 
general  practitioner,  or  licensed  chemist;  and  thirdly,  given  proof  of  having  had 
opportnnilfy  to  acquire  a  oompetent  icnowledge  of  the  Latin  language.  That  pre- 
vioualy  to  obtaining  such  licenses,  the  candidates  should  undergo  an  examination  on 
ctaaistiy,  botany,  materia  medica,  and.pharmacy,  and  as  to  their  knowledge  of  the 
Latin  language.  That  those  persons  only  who  have  gone  through  the  specifled  edu- 
eation,  and  passed  this  examination,  should  be  entitled  to  the  name  of  licensed  or 
approved  chemists  or  druggists,  or  to  such  other  designation  as  may  imply  their 
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qualidcations ;  but  that  the  license  granted  to  them  should  infer  no  right  to  exerciBe 
the  duties  of  general  practitioners." 

Do  you  consider  that  the  principle  of  those  resolutions  is  almost  identical  with  the 
principle  of  this  Bill? — It  appears  to  me  to  be  the  rery  principle  embodied  in  the 
BilL 

And  that  principle  was  under  discussion  between  the  bodies  you  have  named  as 
early  as  1834? — It  is  obvious  that  it  must  have  been  so  from  that  document. 

Did  you  receive  that  document  direct  from  your  father  ? — I  did. 

Do  you  recognise  it  by  the  handwriting  ? — ^I  cannot  recognise  that  portion  of  the 
handwriting,  but  I  see  a  part  at  the  end  is  in  the  lumdwritiug  of  the  late  Mr.  Small, 
a  clerk  in  the  University,  and  a  docket  at  the  back  is  by  Professor  William 
Thomson,  of  Glasgow,  who  had  something  to  do  with  the  conference  at  that  time. 
I  beg  it  to  be  understood  that  what  I  say  is,  that  I  see  from  that  document  that  the 
thing  was  under  consideration  at  that  time. 

Sir  W,  G.  Craig.']  You  are  not  aware  whether  these  propositions  were  actually 
agreed  on  by  the  different  bodies  or  not  ? — No,  I  do  not  know ;  the  document  only 
shows  that  the  subject  was  under  discussion.** 

Chairman.']  And  the  proposition  which  was  then  under  discussion  was  similar  in 
principle  to  that  which  is  now  put  into  the  form  of  a  Bill  ? — Certainly. 

Tou  have  said  you  have  reason  to  believe  there  is  a  great  deficicDcy  of  education 
among  the  body  of  i>er8ons  in  Scotland  assuming  the  name  of  chemists  and  drug- 
gists ? — ^Yes. 

Have  you  had  means  of  ascertaining  that,  from  occasionally  calling  at  the  shops 
of  different  persons  and  communicating  with  them? — Yes;  from  my  intercourse 
with  them  generally,  I  think  I  have  been  able  to  form  some  definite  opinion  upon 
the  subject. 

Do  you  think  that  a  considerable  desire  exists  among  them  to  obtain  some  im- 
provement ? — Of  that  I  am  quite  certain ;  as  regards  the  chemists  and  druggists  in 
Edinburgh,  at  all  events. 

Then  do  you  think  the  blame  rests  on  the  chemists  and  druggists,  or  on  the  laws, 
which  have  allowed  these  abuses  to  prevail  without  any  interference  ? — I  should  say 
rather  from  the  absence  of  law ;  want  of  regulation. 

Has  there  hitherto  been  recognised  any  specific  kind  of  education  which  chemists 
and  druggists  ought  to  pass  through  ? — No ;  there  is  no  law  on  the  subject. 

You  know  many  chemists  and  druggists,  or  a  certain  number,  who  are  highly 
qualified,  I  presume  ?— Certainly ;  as  regards  the  dispensing  of  medicine. 

And  as  manufacturing  chemists  ? — Some  of  them  as  manufacturing  chemists  too. 

Do  you  agree  as  to  the  propriety  and  public  advantage  of  passing  a  Bill  of  this 
description  ? — I  do  ;  I  think  there  is  a  great  call  for  it. 

Do  you  consider  that  it  establishes  a  monopoly  in  the  extreme  sense  of  the  word? 
— I  certainly  cannot  see  that  it  establishes  a  monopoly  at  all. 

You  heard  it  stated  yesterday  that  the  Bill  was  considered  by  two  corporate  bodies 
to  be  injurious  to  their  interests? — ^Yes. 

Do  you  think  that  those  objections  were  well  founded? — I  cannot  answer  for  the 
Faculty  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  of  Glasgow.  I  do  not  believe,  so  far  as  I  can 
learn,  that  it  does  interfere  with  them;  and  my  opinion  is  that  it  does  not  interfere 
injuriously  with  the  privileges  of  the  body  to  which  I  belong,  the  College  of  Surgeons. 
I  differ  entirely  from  my  friends  who  were  examined  before  tJie  Committee  yesterday 
upon  that  subject. 

Has  any  discussion  taken  place  in  that  body  on  the  subject  of  the  BiU? — ^Tbere 
was  a  discussion  in  the  college  on  the  subject. 

I  do  not  ask  for  any  information  which  is  confidential,  but  if  you  feel  justified  in 
stating  what  passed  will  you  tell  us  whether  you  argued  in  favour  of  the  Bill? — 
I  did. 

Sir  W.  G.  Craig.]  Did  you  receive  much  support?— No,  not  a  great  deal  of  sup- 
port;  I  was  beaten  by  a  large  majority;  I  divided  the  college  on  the  subject^ 

*  At  a  subsequent  meeting  of  the  Committee,  the  Chairman  read  an  extract  of  a  letter  from 
Dr.  Maola^,  which  was  ordered  by  the  Committee  to  be  inserted  on  the  minntes,  statins  that, 
on  examining  the  minutes  of  tbeBoyal  College  after  his  return  to  Edinburgh,  he  (Dr.  Hadagan) 
found  that  on  the  25th  of  February,  1884,  Uie  report  of  a  committee  containing  the  above  reso- 
lutions was  received,  and  while  there  was  much  discussion  about  the  other  clauses,  the  whole 
Glauses  relating  to  chemi;its  and  druggists  were  adopted  nem.  con. 
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Can  yoa  sUte  how  many  members  agreed  with  yon  in  opinion?— It  was  a  small 
meeting  of  the  college;  there  were  fifteen  who  voted  against  my  proposition  to 
petition  in  favour  of  the  Bill,  and  five  who  voted  for  it 

dacnmni.]  Were  the  grounds  of  objection  similar  to  those  we  heard  yesterdaj  ? — 
I  thmk,  so  £ur  as  I  remember  the  argument,  that  it  was  very  much  the  same  as  that 
which  was  addressed  to  the  Committee. 

Yon  heard  of  several  proposed  amendments  in  the  Bill  which  had  been  assented 
to;  would  those  amendments,  in  your  opinion,  meet  the  objections  of  the  parties  who 
were  present  at  the  discussion? — I  think  some  of  them. 

I  allude  first  of  all  to  proxy  voting?— That  was  part  of  the  discussion  in  the 
Coll^  of  Surgeons;  it  was  one  of  the  objections  taken,  I  think. 

With  respect  to  the  appointment  of  the  Board  of  Examiners,  do  you  consider  that  the 
board  ought  to  be  appointed  by  the  body  which  is  incorporated  under  Royal  Charter, 
coofining  it  to  pharmaoeuticsd  chemists,  or  do  you  think  that  it  ought  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  a  distinct  body  which  has  nothing  to  do  with  pharmaceutical  chemists  ? 
— ^I  Ihink  it  is  of  great  consequence  that,  however  they  are  appointed,  there  should 
be  nothing  to  mix  up  the  pharmaceutical  chemists  as  a  corporation  with  the  medical 
corporations,  and  therefore  thi^th^  should  be  kept  as  much  distinct  as  possible. 

Under  separate  jurisdictions  ? — ^Under  separate  jurisdictions. 

Do  you  tliink  that  some  confusion  and  inconvenience  arises  from  the  mixture  of 
the  two  fimctions  now  in  practice  ? — To  a  certain  extent;  the  public  are  very  apt  to 
suppose  that  a  person  who  has  a  druggist's  shop  is  a  doctor;  it  is  a  very  common 
thing  to  call  a  druggist  "  doctor"  when  he  is  not  so. 

Do  you  think  that  that  impression  is  rather  increased  by  the  fiict,  that  some  medi- 
cal practitioners  keep  shops  which  look  exactly  like  chemists'  shops  ? — ^I  presume 
that  that  is  the  origin  of  it;  they  do  not  know  the  distinction  between  the  one  and 
the  other. 

And  a  person  going  one  day  into  a  doctor's  shop,  and  finding  a  doctor  in  it,  goes 
to  anothor  shop  another  day  which  has  only  a  chemist  in  it  ? — Yes,  and  fancies  they 
are  both  equally  doctors;  they  do  not  pay  attention  to  the  wosd  "  surgeon"  above  the 
door,  which  may  distinguish  one  from  the  other. 

But  in  the  event  of  a  medical  practitioner  calling  himself  a  chemist,  would  there 
be  an^  distinction  whatever  which  would  enable  the  public  to  know  whether  they 
were  m  a  doctor's  shop  or  not  ? — ^I  think  if  the  same  name  is  used  by  both,  and  no 
other  indication  separates  the  one  from  the  other,  the  public  will  not  distinguish 
betwixt  them. 

At  present  the  College  of  Surgeons  have  the  privilege  of  examining  in  pharmacy 
at  well  as  in  surgery  ?— They  examine  the  candidates  for  the  surgical  diploma  upon 
pharmacy. 

Do  some  of  their  licentiates  go  into  business  as  chemists  and  druggists  ? — ^A  con- 
siderable number  of  their  licentiates  keep  shops ;  and  some  of  the  chemists  and 
druggists  of  Scotland  are  licentiates  of  tiie  college,  not  practising  as  surgeons,  but 
acting  as  chemists  and  druggists. 

Thai  if  the  privilege  of  examining  in  pharmacy,  and  of  licensing  persons  who  could 
go  into  business  as  chemists  and  druggists,  were  continued  to  the  college,  with  the 
privilege  to  their4icenttates  of  calling  themselves  chemists  and  druggists,  could  this 
Bill  infringe  in  any  way  upon  their  privileges?— I  cannot  see  that  it  does  infringe 
upon  their  privileges  at  all. 

Would  not  the  effect  of  this  Bill  be  rather  to  create  a  demand  for  education,  and 
pOMibly  to  induce  some  persons  to  go  to  the  College  of  Surgeons  for  examination 
who  otherwise  might  undergo  no  examination  at  all? — I  do  not  see  that  exactiy. 

Would  they  not  have  the  privilege  of  granting  a  diploma  for  persons  following  the 
bunnesa  of  a  chemist  and  druggist  equally  with  the  Pharmaceutical  Society?— 
Certainly;  that  is  to  say,  their  licentiates  would  have  the  privilege  they  have  at  this 


Oonaequeatiy  a  student  might  either  go  to  the  College  of  Surgeons  or  to  the 
Pharmaceutical  Society  to  obtain  the  qualification  of  acting  as  a  chemist  and 
dm^st? — ^Tes;  but  I  think  he  would  not  go  to  the  Society  after  taking  the  more 
emnsive  education  to  qualify  him  for  a  surgeon. 

Is  it  not  possible  that  if  a  law  is  introduced  obliging  persons  to  go  through  some 
education,  some  students  might  say  that  as  they  are  obliged  to  be  examined,  they 
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Witt  go  to  the  CoUege  of  Svrgeons  and  obtsin  tiie  higher  ywliflcitMn?— That  is 
posnbla 

But  at  all  events  it  would  not  diminish  the  nmnber  of  their  students? — ^I  shoidd 
not  think  so. 

Mr.  Hmdky.']  Do  yoa  think  there  is  aajthing  in  this  BUI  which  woold  prefcnl 
any  of  the  surgeons  from  acting  as  chemists  and  druggists? — Certainly  not. 

Sir  W.  O.  Craig.^  From  the  tenor  of  yonr  eridenoe  yon  are  deariy  of  opinion, 
thai  if  there  is  any  doubt  upon  that  subject  it  ong^t  to  be  cleared  away? — ^I  am 
quite  clear  about  that. 

And  that  the  Bill  should  he  made  so  that  the  licentiates  of  the  Boyal  College  should 
be  entitled  to  act  as  diemists  and  druggists? — Certainly ;  I  would  hare  an  Act  of 
Parliament  to  be  as  unambiguous  as  possible. 

And  is  it  your  opinioB  thiU  there  is  no  objection  to  licentiates  acting  in  that  c^pai- 
city  ? — Certainly. 

What  objection  do  you  think  there  would  be  to  members  of  these  medical  bodies 
be^  upon  the  poaid  of  Examiners  ? — I  do  not  olqect  to  that  in  the  least  degree  ; 
OB  the  contrary,  I  think  there  are  many  reasons  for  it ;  but  I  think  there  is  no  reason 
why  the  body  of  pharmaoeutical  chemists  should  nol^ave  the  selection  of  their  own 
examiners,  as  I  think  they  are  the  most  likely  to  know  who  would  be  the  most  appro- 
priate additions  to  the  board ;  and  I  think  the  objection  to  making  us  medical  cor- 
porations interfere  with  them  is,  that  it  is  mixing  up  the  two  together,  and  not  keep- 
ing them  so  distinct  as  it  is  desirable  they  shouM  he. 

But  these  medical  bodies  have  a  great  interest  in  these  examinations  being  pro- 
perly conducted  ;  and  if  they,  being  men  of  superior  acquirements,  desire  that  they 
ahonld  be  represented  in  the  board  which  it  is  proposed  to  establish,  what  ia  the  oiin 
jection  to  it  ? — I  have  no  doubt  that  the  colleges  are  well  qualified,  of  course*  to 
select  fit  persons  to  examine  in  any  particular  department ;  but  my  objection  to  the 
election  cdT  the  examiners  for  the  Pharmaceutical  Board  being  in  the  hands  of  the 
coii^;es  is,  that  it  is  mixing  up  the  two  bodies  together.  The  body  of  pharmaoen- 
tioal  diemists  I  wish  to  ke^  distinct  from  the  medical  practitioners  altogether ;  it 
would  be  better  if  the  pharmaoeuticai  chemists  would  apply  to  the  coUegea  for  the 
senrices  of  thdr  fiellows,  or  to  persona  distinguished  in  science,  not  members  of  the 


What  objection  is  there  to  mixing  up  these  two  bodies,  to  the  extent  of  ooivoiningthe 
examination  ? — I  think  that,  in  ^  first  place,  it  is  important  to  keep  the  chenwsta 
and  druggists  distinct  from  the  medical  corporations,  because  by  so  doing  you  obTiate 
an  objection  that  has  been  raised  to  the  incorporation  of  the  chemists  and  dmggiata, 
namely,  that  yon  are  increasing  the  number  of  medical  corporations.  Now  if  yo« 
keep  them  distinct,  you  do  not  interfere  with  the  corporations  of  practitioners  ;  yon 
do  not  mix  them  up  with  the  bodies  of  practitioners  ;  and  therefore  with  lotion  to 
any  question  of  meidical  reform,  for  instance,  it  does  not  interfere  with  that,  if  che- 
mists and  druggists  are  kept  distinct  from  medical  practitioners. 

What  is  your  opinion  with  regard  to  the  general  object  of  this  Bill,  in  piw  eating 
the  sale  of  compound  drugs  or  preparations  of  drugs  by  any  persons  as  chemists 
and  druggists  except  lioentiatea  of  tiiis  sodety  ?~I  apprdiend  that  the  elftct  of  thia 
BiQ  will  be  that  there  will  be  three  sources  from  whidi  drugs  will  be  supplied  to  the 
public  There  wouM  be  the  practitionera  of  medidne,  those  holding  diplomas,  who 
would  be  permitted  to  exerdse  the  function  of  pharmaceutical  chemists  as  they  do  ait 
this  present  moment;  then  tiiere  would  be  the  parties  recognised  and  licensed  under 
thia  £^;  and  then  there  would  be  those  who  did  not  profess  to  be  pharmacentieal 
diemiats  at  ail,  but  iriw  merdy  sdd  some  drugs  while  ftiUowing  some  other  ooci^a- 
tion;  grooers,  for  example. 

But  yon  are  certainly  of  opinion  that  there  should  be  a  prohibition  that  no 
person  hereafter,  exdusive  of  medical  men,  should  act  aa  adiemist  and  druggist  who 
had  not  been  licensed  by  this  society  ? — 'So,  it  does  not  amount  to  that;  I  on^  9Mf 
he  shall  not  proclaim  himsdf  to  be  a  chemist  and  druggist;  he  may  act  perfectly 
wdi;  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  any  man  from  acting,  but  he  shall  not  uj  he  ia  a 
dKmiat  and  druggist,  or  lead  people  to  suppose  that  he  is  sa 

Chairmcai,'j  Do  you  think  it  would  be  suffideirt  that  unqualified  peraooa  should  be 
■mly  restricted  ftom  using  one  particular  term,  such  as  *' pharmacentieal  chemist," 
for  example?— I  was  much  inclined  to  hold  that  opinion  before,  and  in  onr  prmto 
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difleoHioiu  in  Edialmrgh  I  was  much  ^gpoaed  to  Hunk,  tint  that  part  of  the  Bffl 
which  refers  to  "  signs,  tokens,  and  emblems"  should  be  omitted;  bat  I  conifins  that 
I  am  now  rather  inclined  to  leave  it  in,  because  I  think  the  law  would  be  easily 
evaded  if  it  were  left  oat. 

Bo  70a  not  think  the  law  would  be  inoperatiye,  or  nearij  so^  if  the  only  restric- 
tion referred  to  one  particular  term,  and  that  the  same  impression  might  be  confcyed 
to  tiie  public  bjr  any  other  means  that  a  person  might  choose  to  adopt? — It  was  that 
oonaideratioB  which  led  me  to  alter  my  opinion. 

Jk>  you  think  it  makes  any  difierenoe  with  regard  to  a  deception  being  practised 
whether  it  is  done  by  words  or  signs? — No. 

Sir  W,  G.  Crmg.']  Yoo  do  not  object  to  a  man  acting  as  a  chemist  and  droggist, 
proYided  he  does  not  put  this  name  oyer  the  door,  and  put' a  pestle  and  mortar  in 
finont  of  it? — ^I  say  that  I  would  hare  a  penalty  inflicted  on  a  man  yfho  assumed  the 
mune,  if  not  entitled  to  do  so,  but  I  would  not  prosecute  him  fix  the  piactioe  of  tiie 
bosineas;  the  general  feeling  in  Seotland  is  against  penal  clauses. 

How  could  a  man  be  committing  a  iraud  if,  when  you  allow  him  to  sail  asedi- 
«lnes,  he  merely  puts  a  pestle  snd  mortar  in  front  of  his  door  to  indicate  that  he 
doee  sell  tbem  ? — If  that  is  to  be  the  recognised  sign  that  is  to  distinguish  an 
authorised  pharmaceutical  chemist,  if  you  say  a  man  who  has  no  external  symbol  at 
his  shop  is  to  be  understood  as  a  man  who  has  no  license,  then  the  public  will  know 
the  di^renee  between  the  man  who  is  and  is  not  licensed. 

Ton  go  merely  to  the  pn^bttion  of  the  symbol,  allowing  a  man  to  earry  on  Ae 
trade? — ^Yes;  we  object  generally  to  the  prosecution  of  unqiulifled  persons  for  prac- 
tislBg;  they  do  not  ceneraUy  answer  the  purpose  in  the  end;  they  oiken  make 
martyrs  of  the  people;  bat  when  you  have  the  distinct  fhmd  of  sasuming  a  fiise 
title,  you  hare  a  good  ground  to  go  on;  and  that  is  not  a  new  principle. 

CiairmcaL]  Did  not  &i  James  Graham  entertain  that  principle? — I  think  that 
that  principle  was  agreed  on  in  some  of  the  numerous  conferences  with  referenoe  to 
one  of  the  medical  reform  bills. 

Would  this  description  of  prohibition  prevent  a  person  keeping  a  shcm  te 
general  business,  from  issuing  a  circular  with  a  list  of  what  he  sold,  including  mtgi, 
if  he  did  not  call  himself  a  diemist  and  druggist? — No,  I  suppose  not;  any  one  s€ 
these  general  dealers  might  display  in  his  window  a  placard  stating  that  he  sold 
zhnbarb^  jakipy  and  senna,  if  he  thought  fit,  provided  he  put  no  emblem  in  hsa  wmdow 
to  make  the  people  suppose  he  sold  thooe  articles  as  a  qualified  chemist. 

Sir  W.  G.  CraigJ]  Suppose  a  man  filled  his  window  with  the  usual  Infeoratofj 
bottle%  would  that  come  under  your  prohibition?— That  is  a  diflieult  question  to 
answer;  that  is  rather  for  a  lawyer  to  answer  than  for  me.  I  should  conskier  Urn 
as  not  acting  an  honest  part  if  he  dU  sa 

Then  at  the  same  time  tiiat  you  allow  him  to  cany  on  the  trade,  yon  would  pre- 
voit  him  from  letting  anybody  see  that  he  does  it? — ^I  am  supposing  this  Act  in 
Uacei  he  then  carries  on  tiie  trade  simply  on  the  understanding  that  he  is  ready  to 
diqpenee  medicines.  '^But  (he  says)  if  you  come  to  me  to  get  them,  you  must  UBder- 
atand  I  am  not  a  person  who  has  undergone  an  examination;  that  man  over  there^ 
who  has  the  emblems,  has  undergone  an  examination,  but  I  have  not." 

CAwnsuiau]  Would  not  that  let  the  pubhe  understand  that  if  th^  want  aay  poisons 
or  strong  medicines,  they  must  go  to  a  man  exhibiting  emblems;  hut  if  they  want 
merely  an  ounce  of  salts  or  senna  they  may  take  the  risk  of  getting  it  of  a  pecsoa 
not  educated  as  a  pharmaceutist? — ^It  would  simply  amount  to  this,  that  you  would 
find  a  ^wdified  chemist  in  one  place  and  not  in  another. 

Sir  W,  G.  Oo^.]  You  would  not  prohibit  a  man  from  making  up  prescriptions 
to  any  extent  when  they  were  sent  to  him  hy  a  regular  professionai  man? — I  am  not 
disposed  to  prosecute  him  fbr  doing  so;  but  if  the  world  goes  to  hhn,  they  go  to  hin 
with  their  eyes  open;  they  go  with  their  eyes  open  into  the  plaee  of  a  man  who  is 


From  the  evidence  we  hove  had,  it  would  appearthat  that  isnoi  tiie  oliject  of  this 
society:  the  object  of  tiiis  society  is,  that  no  prescriptioB  dull  be  made  up  except  by 
a  person  duly  examined  and  licensed  ?--No,  that  is  not  the  effect  of  this  Bill  The 
otoectof  the  Pharmaceutical  Society,  undoubtedly,  is  to  raise  up  a  body  of  men  who 
shall  be  capable,  well  examined,  and  well  educated,  and  who  shall  be  ready  to  supply 
the  pubGc  with  good  drugs.  That  is  the  object  of  the  Bill;  aod  when  the  public 
once  knows  the  difiisrence  between  the  well-educated  and  non-ed»eatod  man,  then 
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they  will  undoubtedly  desert  the  non-educated  man,  and  it  will  oome  in  effect  to 
this,  that  the  public  will  be  supplied  by  educated  men  only. 

We  have  received  evidence  that  the  object  sought  is  the  absolute  prohibition  to 
sell  drugs,  except  they  are  obtained  from  one  of  their  own  licentiates;  do  you  agree 
in  that?— No;  I  think  that  would  be  a  monopoly,  and  would  lead  to  endless  heart- 
burnings. 

Chairman.']  Tou  are  aware  that'that  is  the  nature  of  the  prohibition  of  the  Apothe- 
caries' Act  of  1815?— -It  is,  as  regards  practitioners,  and  it  has  produced  that  eflfect. 

Do  you  think  that  that  Act  has  been  much  less  operative  than  it  would  have  been 
if  the  Apothecaries'  Act  had  merely  restricted  the  prohibition  to  the  assumption  of 
the  title  of  apothecary  or  medical  practitioner?— I  should  require  to  go  over  the 
Apothecaries'  Act  mo#e  carefully,  before  I  would  say  that  generally.  I  think  one 
reason  why  the  Apothecaries'  Act,  and  similar  penal  enactments  and  prosecutions 
for  actuig'by  unqualified  persons,  have  led  to  so  much  heartburning,  has  been,  that 
it  very  generally  has  arisen  from  the  jealousy  of  one  party  in  a  neighbourhood  ttying 
to  put  down  a  snccessM  practitioner  near  him. 

Have  you  ever  heard  of  a  case  in  which  a  prosecution  has  originated  with  the 
Apothecaries  Company,  from  any  other  cause  than  that?— I  know  that  plenty  of 
prosecutions  have  arisen,  but  I  cannot  speak  precisely  to  their  causes. 

Sir  W,  O,  CraigJ]  Have  not  various  obstructions  been  thrown  in  the  way  of 
Scotch  practitioners  by  the  Apothecaries  Society?— Decidedly.  We  have  been  for  a 
long  time  striving  to  get  an  equality  of  privilege  for  persons  equally  well  educated 
all  over  the  country. 

Chairman.]  Do  you  think  it  is  easy  to  establish  an  equality  of  privilege,  if  among 
the  different  Boards  of  Examiners  each  board  adopts  such  r^ulations  as  they  may 
think  fit? — I  think  they  should  be  as  nearly  as  possible  assimilated  in  right  of 
practice  and  in  the  qualification  required;  and  that  the  education  and  tone  of  exami- 
nation should  be  as  uniform  as  possible  throughout  the  country. 

In  the  Boards  of  Examiners  proposed  for  the  Pharmaceutical  Society,  and  which 
are,  in  fact,  in  operation,  are  you  aware  that  the  president  and  vice-president  of  the 
society  are  ex-officio  members  of  tiie  two  boards  for  the  express  purpose  of  insuring 
uniformity  ? — ^les. 

Do  you  think  that  is  a  good  regulation? — ^Yes,  I  think  it  is. 

Do  you  consider  that  inconvenience  has  arisen  from  the  difibrence  in  the  qualifi- 
cations of  persons  in  the  profession  possessing  the  same  title,  but  having  obtained 
their  qualification  at  different  institutions? — ^Tou  mean,  for  example,  there  is  a 
difference  in  qualification  between  an  m.d.  fh>m  one  university  and  an  m.d.  from 
the  other? 

Yes?— Yes;  there  is  a  difference  in  the  estimation  of  the  value  of  the  degree. 

You  think  the  public  find  out  the  difibrence? — ^Yes;  we  find  a  large  proportion  of 
the  graduates  of  one  university  in  better  practice  than  the  graduates  of  another. 

Sir  W.  O,  Craig.]  Would  not  the  same  difference  of  qualification  exist  in  persons 
examined  at  the  same  school? — ^Yes,  of  necessity  there  would  be  a  difference  of 
qualification,  according  to  the  talent  of  the  individual,  where  there  are  a  great 
number  of  licentiates. 

Oiatrman.]  Do  you  consider  it  desirable,  as  fiir  as  it  can  be  accomplished,  to 
obtain  uniformity  of  qualification  in  persons  of  the  same  class?— Certainly;  aJl 
equally  good,  not  equally  bad. 

In  that  case  any  persons  desiring  a  superior  qualification  to  the  ordinary  one 
wonld  make  extra  exertions  of  their  own;  it  would  be  a  voluntary  act  on  their  part; 
if  they  wished  to  take  a  superior  degree  beyond  what  the  law  requires,  it  would  be 
a  voluntary  act? — ^Yes;  for  example,  a  person  taking  the  honorary  title  of  doctor  of 
medicine,  when  he  does  not  require  it,  that  is  a  voluntary  act. 

Would  you  consider  that  the  degree  of  qualification  established  by  the  Pharma- 
ceutical Society  ought  to  be  the  minimum  qualification  that  any  person  ought 
to  have  who  called  himself  a  pharmaceutical  chemist? — I  shotdd  like  to  see  the 
curriculum  of  education  that  is  laid  down  before  I  answer  that  question  precisely. 

Do  yon  think  that  the  curriculum  should  be  such  as  to  ensure  a  proper  qualifica- 
tion for  each*  individual?— Certainly;  there  should  be  a  minimum  of  qualiflcation 
below  which  no  man  should  be  entitled. 

In  your  lectures  on  materia  medica,  do  you  not  enter  a  good  deal  into  therapeu- 
ties?— A  good  deal. 
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Woold  not  Uiat  be  onsuited  to  the  chemists  and  druggists? — ^Not  unsnited,  hut 
nnneoessarj. 

Could  you  so  regulate  your  course  of  lectures  as  to  divide  them  into  tvro  portions, 
one  of  wluch  should  be  adapted  to  chemists  and  the  other  to  medical  men? — ^It  would 
be  perfectly  easy,  and  I  have  been  asked  to  do  so. 

Do  you  think  that  in  case  this  Bill  should  pass,  the  demand  for  education  among 
chemiBts  would  cause  such  an  alteration  to  take  place?— It  would  not  be  an  altera- 
tion in  the  whole  sense  of  the  word.  I  beg  to  mention  that  on  no  consideration  will 
I  ever  admit  any  one  to  my  lectures  to  take  the  course  of  lectures  in  the  ordinary 
way  at  a  loww  fee  than  the  regular  fee  that  is  charged  in  our  school;  I  never  will 
do  that  on  any  account;  but  tiiis  much  could  be  very  easily  done;  the  first  part 
of  my  course  is  on  dietetics  and  regimen;  the  second  part  on  general  therapeutics, 
both  strictly  for  the  education  of  medical  practitioners,  and  a  very  important  part 
for  them;  then,  after  that,  there  is  the  department  which  we  technically  call  Fharma- 
ccAogy,  or  a  knowledge  of  the  substances  employed  in  medicine,  and  that  is  the  part 
of  the  course  which  the  licentiates  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  would  require  to 
attend.  They  might  easily  enter  as  pharmaceutical  students  ;  they  would  attend 
along  with  the  m^ical  students,  but  their  tickets  would  not  qualify  them  for  the 
license  of  the  College  of  Surgeons. 

They  would  only  attend  a  portion  of  your  lectures  ? — ^They  could  in  that  way. 

In  that  case  do  you  think  the  institutions  of  Edinburgh  would  aflTord  facilities  for 
the  proper  education  of  pharmaceutical  chemists  ? — I  know  they  would. 

^d  do  you  think  that  the  necessity  of  passing  an  examination  to  obtain  the  rank 
of  a  pharmaceutical  chemist  would  induce  the  apprentices  of  chemists  to  come  for- 
ward ? — ^Undoubtedly;  but  they  ought  to  be  obliged  to  do  it,  I  think.  I  may  men- 
tion that  at  this  present  moment  a  considerable  number  of  apprentices  of  pharmaceu- 
tical chemists  in  Edinburgh  attend  the  lectures. 

Has  that  been  since  there  has  been  a  movement  with  a  view  to  the  improvement 
of  the  qualification  ? — I  cannot  answer  that  question,  because  the  movement  com- 
menced a  couple  of  years  after  I  began  to  lecture,  so  that  I  cannot  judge.  There  is 
another  point  which  I  beg  to  remark  with  r^ard  to  such  pupils,  that  although  they 
are  apprentices  to  pharmaceutical  chemists,  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  some  of 
them  have  become  medical  practitioners  eventually. 

There  is  no  clause  in  the  regulations  of  the  College  of  Surgeons  requiring  an 
apprenticeship  with  a  medical  practitioner,  I  believe  ? — No,  that  is  done  away  with; 
biut  our  licentiates  are  required  to  serve  a  certain  time  in  a  laboratory  to  form  an 
acquaintance  with  drugs. 

Then  they  are  obliged  to  obtain  a  practical  portion  of  their  education  in  pharmacy 
iSrom  a  chemist  and  druggist?— Or  in  the  laboratory  of  an  hospital  or  dispensary;  a 
course  which  is  most  frequently  adopted. 

I  think  you  informed  us  that  the  regulations  of  the  Society  of  Apothecaries  pro- 
hibited the  licentiates  of  the  College  ^  Surgeons  who  are  examined  in  pharmacy 
from  practising  as  apothecaries  in  England ;  do  you  think  it  would  be  consistent 
with  the  title  of  this  Bill  to  remove  that  regulation,  or  to  interfere  at  all  with  the 
privileges  of  the  licentiates? — So  far  as  I  am  entitled  to  give  an  opinion  upon  the 
heading  of  an  Act  of  Parliament,  I  should  say  this  Bill  has  nothing  to  do  with  it; 
it  does  not  refer  to  general  practitioners  at  all. 

Do  you  think  that  all  that  can  be  required  from  the  promoters  of  this  Bill  in  re- 
fisrence  to  the  medical  bodies  is  to  exclude  them  altogether  and  absolutely  from  its 
operation? — ^Yes,  and  to  keep  them  distinct  frrom  the  chemists,  and  in  doing  so,  to 
take  care  you  deprive  them  a£  no  privilege  they  have  at  present. 

So  that  any  privilege  they  ei^joy  now  they  would  enjoy  after  this  Bill  passed?-* 
Yes. 

If  that  be  enacted  in  this  Bill  so  as  to  admit  of  no  mistake,  do  you  think  any 
medical  or  surgical  body  could  have  any  cause  to  complain  of  it? — I  certainly  do 
not  think  so.  ^ 

Do  you  think  the  medical  profession  is  interestod  in  the  introduction  of  any  regu- 
lation which  shall  insure  the  more  efficient  performance  of  the  duty  of  dispensing 
prescriptions? — It  they  are  not,  they  ought  to  be. 

Is  not  the  character  of  a  medical  man  often  at  stake  with  reference  to  the  manner 
in  which  his  prescriptions  are  dispensed?-— It  may  be;  the  non-efficacy  of  a  medicine 
resulting  from  inferiority  will  be  as  likely  to  be  ascribed  by  the  patient  to  a  mistake 
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an  the  p«rt  of  the  doctor  (ezoept  in  a  cue  of  iheer  poisommg)  m  to  the  mirtalDe  of 
the  chenaist. 

Then  is  it  your  opinion  that  the  chemistt  onght  to  be  fdHy  competent  to  examine 
and  teet  the  medicines  tbej  aell? — ^That  is  one  of  the  points  wluch  I  wish  to  Joge^ 
and  it  is  one  on  which  I  think  the  phannaoeutacaL  diemisti  ue  deficient;  they  aze 
not,  fh>m  their  education,  properly  qualified  in  that  respect 

Are  there  instructions  contained  in  the  pharmacop«ia  for  testing  the  Taiioiis 
drugs  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  their  purity? — In  the  pbarmacopoBias  of  Lon- 
don and  Edinburgh  there  are. 

And  do  you  thmk  that  chemists  at  present,  as  a  hody,  are  oompetent  to  apply 
those  tests  ? — As  a  body  I  do  not  think  they  are. 

Do  you  think  that  they  will  become  so  by  means  of  the  proposed  improrement  ? 
I  think  that  no  one  8lK>uld  be  allowed  to  hare  his  license  as  a  pharmaeeutieal 
chemist  unless  he  is  able  to  do  so. 

Are  there  cases  in  which  the  absence  of  this  knowledge  is  likdy  to  prodooe 
serious  mischief  and  danger  to  the  pabUc  ? — In  so  fiur  as  that  they  lose  a  great 
means  of  detemdnix^  the  impurity  of  the  drugs  which  they  purchase  from  the 
wholesale  dealers. 

Hare  you  met  with  instances  in  which  parties  have  been  unacquainted  with 
even  the  physical  character  of  drugs  ? — ^I  hare  indeed;  in  the  case  of  a  druggist 
having  a  pretty  large  establishment,  and  in  a  tolerably  large-sized  town. 

Have  any  circnmstanoes  occurred  to  you  in  which  that  has  been  proved  ? — ^I  pioved 
it  in  this  instance  myself,  by  tiie  man  showing  me  a  sample  of  a  drug  which  he  said 
was  impure,  and  which  he  described  as  being  of  a  bad  quality. 

What  drug  was  that? — Scammony,  a  common  purgative  medicine;  and  I  made 
him  understand  that  that  was  the  first  sample  <^  pore  scammony  he  had  ever 
seen. 

Do  you  believe  that  other  Instanoes  of  that  kind  might  be  foond  in  various  parts 
of  the  country  ? — ^I  have  very  little  doubt  of  it. 

Is  there  any  other  obserration  which  you  desire  to  make  to  the  Committee  ? — 
Yes;  I  am  anxious  to  point  out  what  is  pardally  alluded  to  in  the  paragraph  I  hs^e 
quoted;  that  is,  the  great  lack  of  progress  in  phanuacy  in  this  country.  That  is 
one  of  the  objects  which  attracts  my  attention  particuliurly;  that  nothing  has  ema- 
nated in  the  way  of  pharmaceutical  discovery  firom  Great  Britain  at  all,  whereas  we 
have  received  some  of  the  most  important  improvements  in  our  materia  medica,  and 
in  our  means  of  practising  our  profession,  from  continental  pharmaceutists.  I  need 
only  quote  the  two  examples  of  morphia  and  quinine,  substances,  both  of  which 
were  discovered,  the  one  by  a  German,  and  the  other  by  a  French  pharmaceutist. 
Strychnine  is  another. 

Sir  W,  G.  Craig.l  Who  was  the  discoverer  of  cfalorc^Mm? — ^It  was  discovered 
simultaneously  by  M.  Soubeiran,  a  pharmaceutical  chemist,  in  France,  and  bjr  Baron 
liebig  in  Germany.  You  will  hanlly  find  an  important  pharmaceutical  discovery 
in  which  a  continental  pharmaden  has  not  had  a  hand  either  in  establishing  it,  or  as 
being  the  original  discoverer.  One  made  recently  in  Edinburgh,  by  a  pharmaceu- 
tical chemist  there  of  the  active  principle  of  aloes,  is  almost  the  only  thing  of  interest 
I  can  remember  at  present  as  emanating  from  British  pharmacy. 

Chairman,']  Do  you  attribute  that  circumstance  to  the  total  absence  of  any  regu- 
lations for  pharmaceutical  chemists? — Seeing  that  there  are  no  sudi  regulations  here 
as  there  are  on  the  Continent,  and  seeing  that  on  the  Gcmtinenit  these  raralts  are  pro- 
duced, I  think  the  conclusion  is  obvions. 


OBITUART. 

On  Thursday,  the  22nd  of  July,  RICHARD  HOTHAM  PIGEON,  only  son  of  the 
late  much-respected  Treasurer  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  and  of  Christ's  Hospital. 

Mr.  Pigeon,  on  the  decease  of  his  father,  succeeded  to  the  bushiess  in  Throgmorton 
Street,  in  whidi  he  had  previously  had  an  interest  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Burgoyne, 
the  now  surviving  partner.  He  was  also  unanimously  elected  Treasurer  to  the 
Pharmaceutical  Society,  which  office  his  father  had  filled  from  the  date  of  its  estab- 
lishment.   Mr.  Pigeon  died  in  his  thirty-third  year,  after  a  short  illness. 
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I  

I  liL  JEAN-JOSEPH  WELTEB,  the  inyentor  of  the  safely  tuhe  which  hears  his 

I  name,  and  of  other  nsefol  chemical  apparatus,  died  at  Paris,  July  8th,  aged  eight/- 

nhie  yean.    He  was  the  friend  of  Gay  Lussac,  and  his  fellow-lahonrer  in  yarious 
diemical  researches.    M.  Welter  was  a  Corresponding  Member  of  the  Section  of 
Chemistiy  in  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  Institute  of  France. 

i  Oh  Friday,  the  2nd  of  July,  Dr.  THOMAS  THOMSON,  Regius  Professor  of 

!  Chemistry  in  the  tJnirersity  of  Glasgow,  and  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  respected 

of  the  Chemists  of  this  country,  expired  at  title  advanced  age  of  seventy-nine. 

Dr.  Thomson  was  the  sevenUi  child  and  youngest  son  of  John  Thomson,  of  Crieff, 
at  the  parish  school  of  which  pUce  he  receiTed  his  early  education.  In  his  twelfth 
year  he  was  placed  for  two  years  in  the  borough  school  of  Stirling,  from  whence  he 
went  to  the  Uniyersity  of  St.  Andrew's,  and  tl^us  acquired  a  thorough  classical 
education,  the  benefits  of  which  were  signally  manifested  in  lus  afterUfe.  It  was 
not  nntil  his  twenty-third  year  that  an  attendance  at  the  lectures  of  the  celebrated 
Dr.  Blaok  awakened  that  taste  for  the  cultiyation  of  chemical  science  which  deter- 
mined his  fiiture  career.  Abont  fire  years  afterwards  he  commenoed  lecturing  on 
Chemistry,  and  as  he  did  not  relinquiili  his  lectures  until  the  year  1846,  he  appears 
to  faaTe  been  before  the  public  as  a  lecturer  for  forty-six  years. 

The  first  outline  of  his  system  of  Chemistry  appeared  in  the  Supplement  to  the 
Eneyehpeedia  BrUannica,  of  which  he  was  editor  between  the  years  1796  and  1800. 
The  fint  edition  of  his  system  as  a  separate  work  was  published  in  1802.  He  is 
reputed  to  have  been  the  originator  of  the  use  of  symbols  for  expressing  the  com- 
poaitioa  of  chemical  substanoes,  and  was  one  of  the  first  advocates  of  Dalton's  atomic 
theory,  to  the  establishment  of  which  he  contributed  by  the  results  of  his  inves- 
tigations. 

He  continued  to  lecture  in  Edinburgh  until  the  year  181 1,  and  had  a  laboratory 
te  the  Instmction  of  pupila. 

Id  1813  he  came  to  London,  and  started  the  AnnaU  of  Phtheophtfy  a  periodical 
whidi  he  continued  to  conduct  until  1822,  when  he  resigned  the  editorship  to  hia 
friend  the  lalelUchard  Phillips.  In  1827  that  work  was  merged  in  the  PkUoaaphiaU 
Hagazme. 

In  1817  he  was  appointed  lecturer  on  Chemistry  in  the  University  of  Glasgow, 
aad  in  the  Allowing  year,  at  the  instance  of  the  late  Duke  of  Montrose,  ChaneeUor 
of  the  UBivenity,  the  appointment  was  made  a  professorship  with  a  salary,  under 
the  patronage  of  the  crown.  It  was  here  that  he  commenced  his  researches  into  the 
atomic  oonstitution  of  chemical  bodies,  which  were  subsequently  published  in  his 
Anempt  toEgtaiUak  ihefini  Pruteipiee  of  Ckemuiryby  Experiment  Among  his  pub- 
liArif  wnrks  may  be  mentioned  a  History  of  the  Jm^l  Society^  Hiatory  of  ChemiMtry, 
and  Oidiaies  efMmmUigy  and  Geology. 

Dr.  Thomson  was  married  in  1816  to  Ifiss  Agnes  Colquhoun,  daughter  of  Mr. 
Cdquhoun,  distiller,  of  Stirling,  and  he  has  left  a  son.  Dr.  Thomas  Thomson,  of  the 
Bei^al  army,  the  author  of  TVaode  in  Tibet,  about  to  appear,  and  a  daughter, 
umiaed  to  her  cousin  Dr.  K.  D.  Thomson,  who  £or  sevend  years  past  has  performed 
the  duties  of  his  uncle's  appointment. 
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TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

In  Answer  to  several  Correspondents,  we  state  in  general  terms,  that  all  Apprentices 
must  undergo  an  examination  if  they  intend  to  become  Members  of  the  Pharmaceutical 
Society;  but  the  Pharmacy  Act  does  not  preyent  their  commencing  business  as 
Chemists  and  Druggists  without  becoming  connected  with  the  Society.  Those  who 
desire  to  be  registered  under  the  Act,  or  who  wish  for  information  as  to  the  course 
they  should  take  for  that  purpose,  should  write  to  the  Secretary,  giving  their  names 
and  addresses. 

Z.  (Settle). — This  question  is  answered  in  the  Notice  to  Correspondents  of  our  last  No. 

V,  M,,  A.  P.  S,,  wishes  to  know  if  tiie  following  formula  can  be  dispensed  as  a 
perfect  emulsion —  R  01.  Amygdal.  dulc. 

Liquor.  Ammonis,  iui  §. 
Spir.  Rosmarini 

Aque  Mellis,  aa  ^ig.    Misc.  fist  Lotio. 
The  emulsion  is  sufficiently  united  for  practical  purposes,  but  should  be  shaken  when 
used.    The  oil  and  solution  of  ammonia  should  be  mixed  before  the  spirit  is  added. 

J.  E.  ^Tottenham  Court  Road). — The  rumour  that  a  recent  alteration  in  the  law 
enables  Chemists  to  sell  spirit  of  wine  is  a  fallacy.  It  would  be  dangerous  to  act 
upon  the  supposition  that  such  rumour  is  founded  on  fact.  Chemists  are  allowed,  not 
by  lav,  but  by  sufferance,  to  furnish  spirit  for  medicinal  purpoaea  only.  See  vol.  ti., 
page  99  to  118. 

B.  W»  H. —  Vemulion  was  formerly  called  cinnabar  of  antinumyj  because  it  was  ob- 
tained in  the  process  for  making  butter  of  antimony. 

A  Member  (Wolverhampton).— The  substance  sold  as  jalapine  is  resin  of  jalap, 
which  has  been  precipitated  from  an  alcoholic  solution  by  the  addition  of  water. 
There  are  two  or  three  methods  of  preparing  it,  which  yield  products  not  quite 
identical.  Thus,  the  jalap  in  its  usual  state  may  be  exhausted  with  spirit,  some  of  the 
spirit  removed  by  distillation,  and  the  residue  mixed  with  water.  In  this  case  the 
jalapine  would  retain  much  colouring  matter.  Again,  the  jalap  may  be  first  boiled 
with  water,  so  as  to  remove  everything  soluble  in  that  menstruum,  uen  treated  with 
spirit  so  as  to  extract  the  resin,  and  this  solution  may  be  digested  with  animal  charcoal 
to  remove  colouring  matter,  afterward  concentrated  and  mixed  with  water.  In  thif 
case  it  would  be  almost  coloturless. 

An  Old  Member  (Dudley). — (1.)  Wishes  to  know  how  a  certain  essence,  used  for 
flavouring  culinary  matters,  is  made,  but  as  no  sample  has  been  sent  we  are  imable  to 
give  an  opinion.— ->(2.)  Tteat  the  dregs  in  the  manner  usually  adopted  for  obtaining 
morphia  from  opium.— (3.)  Syrup  of  poppies  of  the  French  Cockx,  Take  of  alcoholic 
extract  of  poppies  one  part,  distilled  water  eight  parts,  simple  syrup  100  parts.  Dis* 
solve  the  extract  in  the  water,  filter  the  solution,  add  it  to  the  syrup,  boiling,  and  strain. 

C.  L,  M.  states,  that  on  opening  a  parcel  of  milk  of  sulphur,  he  found  that  the 
greater  part  of  it  had  chuiged  its  colour,  and  he  wishes  to  be  informed  the  cause  of 
ti^is  change.    An  opinion  founded  on  such  slight  data  would  be  of  little  value. 

A  Member  (Birmingham). — We  have  not  been  able  to  find  the  article  referred  ta 

A  Smbaeriber, — We  know  of  no  better  way  of  preserving  leeches  than  that  which  it 
appears  you  adopt 

ilfr.  f,  Bow^  of  Norwich,  states,  ''I  would,  through  the  medium  of  your  Jounial, 
caution  my  fellow-Druggists  to  be  on  their  guard  against  a  deputation  (as  I  suppose) 
from  the  Commissioners  of  Stamps,  which  has  been  too  successful  in  this  city." 

JR.  J,  T.  (Exeter). — Medicines,  to  which  the  labels  referred  to  are  attached  (ex- 
cepting castor-oil  and  aperient  mixture),  will  require  to  be  stamped,  as  reference  is 
made  to  the  complaints  for  which  they  are  recommended. 

W.  G.  H.  (Reading). — Ammoniacal  solution  of  nitrate  of  cobalt  may  be  used. 

An  JEnqmrer.—^l,)  The  examinations  are  not  confined  to  any  particular  books. — 
(2.)  Indentures  are  not  xequired.---(8.)  Application  must  be  made  to  the  Secretary. 

Meetings  have  been  held  in  Liverpool,  Manchester,  Newcastle,  and,  we  believe,  at 
some  other  places  in  the  country,  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  the  provisions  of  the 
Pharmacy  Act,  but  as  these  were  occurring  just  at  the  time  of  our  going  to  press,  we 
are  unable  to  insert  any  particulars  in  the  present  number. 

Instructions  from  Members  and  Associates,  respecting  the  transmission  of 
the  Journal,  to  Mr.  Smith,  Secretary,  17,  Bloomsbury  Square,  before  the 
20th  of  the  month. 

Advertisements  (not  later  than  the  23rd  of  the  month)  to  Mr.  Chubghill* 
Princes  Street,  Soho.     Other  communications  to  the  Editor. 
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GREAT  BRITAIN. 

OuB  extensive  correspondence  and  personal  communication  with  tbe  Members 
of  the  Pharmaceutical  body  durin?  several  jears,  have  made  us  acquainted  with 
their  position,  requirements,  habits,  and  general  sentiments.  So  far  as  these 
bear  upon  their  future  prospects,  a  few  remarks  may  not  be  out  of  place. 

The  most  striking  characteristic  of  the  Chemists  and  Druggists  prior  to  the 
formation  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society,  was  the  total  absence  of  chemical 
affinity  for  each  other.  Nothing  but  actual  persecution  or  bodily  fear  could 
bring  them  together.  The  cause  oeing  removed,  the  effect  ceased — and  until  the 
recurrence  of  a  similar  source  of  attraction  in  the  shape  of  a  new  peril,  the  re- 
pfolsive  force  prevailed.  No  other  conmiunications  of  an  official  character  ever 
took  place  between  them,  and  in  the  meetings  which  were  held,  the  science  of 
the  Chemist  was  overlooked  and  forgotten  in  the  defensive  struggles  of  the 
tradesman.  Even  between  individuals  there  was  an  unaccountable  reserve  in 
reference  to  chemical  subjects  and  Pharmaceutical  qualification.  It  appeared  to 
be  forgotten  that  knowledge— like  money — produces  interest  by  circulation,  and 
that  knowledge  is  the  true  source  of  power,  position,  and  respectability. 

When  the  permanent  union  of  the  Chemists  for  mutual  improvement  and 
advantage  was  proposed,  the  chief  obstacle  to  be  overcome  was  the  incom- 
patibility of  the  elements  to  be  united ;  and  the  senior  members  of  the  trade, 
jadging  from  past  experience,  considered  the  project  chimerical.  Upon  a 
further  discussion  of  the  proposal,  it  was  discovered  tnat  the  shyness  and  reserve 
which  had  hitherto  prevailed,  was  rather  habitual  and  superficial  than  con- 
stitutional, and  when  the  ice  was  broken  the  current  began  to  flow  in  the  right 
direction,  and  a  disposition  to  go  with  the  stream  was  manifested.  Jealousv 
and  distrust  gradually  gave  place  to  more  worthy  sentiments,  and  although 
some  of  the  old  leaven  still  remains  to  be  rooted  out,  the  absence  of  chemical 
affinity  for  each  other  is  no  longer  the  characteristic  feature  of  the  Chemists  and 
Dnurgists. 

'mien  the  detailed  plan  of  the  Society  was  suggested  and  discussed,  it  was 
received  in  a  manner  symptomatic  of  the  disiointed  and  unorganised  condition  of 
those  to  whom  it  was  addressed.  It  met  with  an  immediate  response  from  some 
whose  own  experience  had  led  them  to  similar  conclusions,  who  were  sensible 
of  the  evils,  and  rejoiced  to  see  that  others  concurred  with  them  in  desiring  to 
provide  a  remedy.  Some  granted  the  hypothesis,  but  denied  the  practicability  of 
the  deduction.  They  said  nothing  could  be  done  without  an  Act  of  Parliament, 
which  it  would  be  impossible  to  obtain,  and,  suiting  the  action  to  the  word, 
they  withheld  their  co-operation.  A  considerable  number,  however,  although 
only  partially  convinced,  followed  the  example  of  those  in  whose  judgment  they 
had  confidence,  and  lent  a  helping  hand.  Others  again  shut  their  eyes  against 
facts  and  their  ears  against  arguments,  denied  the  existence  of  abuses  on  one 
side  or  dancer  on  the  other,  and  composed  their  minds  in  an  artificial  security, 
as  the  ostridi  buries  his  head  in  the  sand  and  thinks  himself  safe  because  he  can 
see  nothing.  Lastiy,  there  were  the  systematic  opponents  of  change,  who  think 
it  "  better  to  bear  the  ills  we  have  than  fly  to  others  that  we  know  not  of;"  and 
tiie  advocates  of  peculiar  crotchets,  who  view  every  subject  through  their  own 
telescope. 

Such  were  the  auspices  under  which  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  was  intro- 
dooed.     It  may  be  supposed,  therefore,  that  it  was  no  easy  matter  to  smooth 
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down  asperities,  and  adapt  ite  constittttian  and  regulations  to  the  sentiments  and 
circumstances  of  tbe  parties  concerned.  Some  adrocated  a  high  subscription  to 
ensure  respectability,  others  a  moderate  one  to  avoid  exclusiveness ;  some 
thought  the  examination  should  be  compulsory  on  all  Members  from  the  com- 
mencement ;  others  desired  that  not  only  the  original  Members,  but  Associates 
and  Apprentices  should  be  exempted.  On  other  questions  conflicting  opinions 
arose,  and  it  was  not  easy  to  adjust  the  balance.  'J  hese  difficulties  were  gradually 
overcome,  in  consequence  of  the  disposition  which  prevailed  among  the',  majority 
to  wave  minor  prejudices  for  the  sake  of  attaining  the  great  object — unanimity ; 
and  although  it  was  impossible  to  please  all,  an  amicable  arrangement  was 
ofiected  by  mutual  concessions,  and  the  constitution  of  the  Society  settled  down 
to  its  present  state. 

Similar  inffluences  prevail  to  a  greater  or  lees  extent  in  the  provinces  and  in  the 
metropolis.  In  most  towns,  some  of  the  most  intelligent  and  respected  inha- 
bitants are  Chemists.  We  continually  find  them  filling  responsible  offices,  suck 
as  mayor,  magistrate,  guardian  of  the  poor,  &c.,  and  also  connected  with  sanitary 
committees  and  local  institutions  of  a  scientific  and  useful  description.  They  aro 
not  usually  addicted  to  politics,  but  it  will  be  g^ierally  found  in  any  town  where 
a  Chemist  enters  into  such  matters,  he  holds  a  prominent  position  in  the  com- 
mittee  of  his  party.  We  have  observed  rather  a  tendency  to  conservative  prin- 
ciples on  general  subjects,  and  also  in  reference  to  sweeping  reforms  and  changes 
in  their  own  business  or  froEessaaa.  The  services  of  Chemists  on  juries  are  held  in 
estimation;  they  are  oonsLdered — as  a  class — ^superior  in  intelligence  and  experience 
to  the  aven^  of  tradesmen,  and  this  is  urged  as  the  principal  argument  against 
their  exemption  fix>m  serving  on  juries.  Ine  Chemist  und  Druggist,  although 
not  a  professional  man,  is  usually  recognized  as  a  link  between  the  trade  and  the 
profession.  His  avocations,  if  t'aithfuUy  and  conscientiously  performed,  demand 
tiie  exercbe  of  the  mental  fiiculties,  and  the  knowledge  thus  acquired  lays  the 
£)undation  of  the  influence  and  respect  which  he  enjoys.  This  is  the  case  with 
the  bond  Jide  Chemist  and  Druggist  who  has  voluntarily  taken  the  means  to 
establish  a  fiur  reputation  in  hisDusanesB.  While,  however,  the  merits  and  cha- 
racter of  some  individuals  reflect  credit  on  the  class,  this  is  in  some  degree  neu- 
tralised by  the  delinquencies  cf  others,  and  the  mixture  of  the  business  of  the 
Chemist  and  Drug^t  with  other  trades  is  carried  to  such  an  extent  in  many 
places,  that  it  is  ^uite  impossible  to  draw  the  line  witJi  a  view  to  classification. 

In  one  town  with  which  we  have  communicated,  a  majority  of  the  Chemists 
and  Druggists  are  ladies,  an  occurrence  not  unfrequent  in  other  places. 

In  most  towns  there  are  some  whose  buaness  consists  chiefly  in  counter-prac- 
tice, who  are  engaged  firom  morning  till  night  in  prescribing  for  the  poor  at  two- 
pence or  threepence  per  dose.  These  are  the  parties  who  bring  down  upon  the 
entire  body  the  indignation  of  the  Apothecaries,  and  are  pointed  out  as  illustra- 
tions of  the  encroachments  of  the  Chemists  and  Druggists.  It  is,  however,  ad- 
mitted on  all  hands  that  those  who  carry  on  and  encourage  this  kind  of  busineei 
occupj^  an  inferior  position  in  the  trade,  and  that  in  {>ropoition  as  they  rise  as 
(demists,  they  avoia,  instead  of  courting,  the  responsibility  of  irregular  medical 
practioe. 

Since  tiie  establishment  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  a  considerable  improve- 
aient  is  observable  in  the  general  character  of  the  business,  fer  although  Chemists 
and  Druggists  cannot  be  driven  they  may  be  led,  and  a  Society  of  ^s  descrip- 
tion, estf^shed  on  a  sound  basis  and  inculcating  certain  principles,  exerts  aa 
influence  which  spreads  by  imperceptible  degrees,  and  the  reauk  is  manifestod 
by  the  increased  desire  fer  imormation,  the  adoption  of  improvements  in  the 
mode  of  conducting  bonness,  the  encouragement  of  education  in  the  janior 
members  of  the  trade,  and  the  desire  to  assist  in  the  measures  requisite  for  raising 
the  status  and  qualifications  of  its  members.  These  eflects  are  most  observable 
in  places  where  a  sociable  and  friendly  disposition  prevails  among  the  Chemists, 
«M  more  espedaliy  where  endeavours  have  been  used  to  obtain  an  honoocabln 
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mdcntaadiiig  irith  the  niemben  of  tlie  medical  jnrofesaion,  who  have,  in  some 
instances,  given  their  cordial  assistance  bj  delivering  lectures,  attending  scien- 
tiiic  meetings,  and  reading  papers.  Where  the  Cl^mists  will  not  be  induced 
to  come  together  or  to  observe  what  is  passing  around  them,  no  progiesi 
can  be  expected.  They  adhere  to  the  habits  of  their  fore&thers,  adopt  Uie 
ostrich  as  their  model,  shut  their  eyes  and  ears  against  evidence,  and  believe 
tfaonselves  to  be  secure.  In  a  few  jears  the^  will  wake  from  their  sleep*  and  on 
taking  a  bird's  eje  view  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Chemists  of  Great  Britain,  thej 
will  find  themselves,  like  Rip  Van  Winkle,  a  generation  behind  their  brethren. 


WHAT  LOOMS  IN  THE  DISTANCE. 

In  the  foregoing  article  we  referred  to  the  favourable  estimation  in  which  the 
bond  fide  Chemist  and  Druggist  is  held  by  the  public  on  account  of  the  mental 
training  which  the  acquirement  of  the  necessary  qualification  for  his  business 
demands,  and  the  influence  resulting  from  such  education.  This,  however, 
being  altogether  voluntary,  belongs  rather  to  a  section  of  the  class  than  to  tiio 
elass  itself;  that  b  to  say,  a  man  who  has  acquired  a  reputation  as  a  respect- 
able Chemist  and  Druggist  is  presumed  to  be  an  educated  man,  but  the  ftct 
that  he  is,  or  calls  himself  a  Cnemist  and  Druggist,  does  not  confer  upon  him 
influence  or  respectability.  When  the  Pharmaceutical  Chemists  are  as  a  class 
separated  from  those  who  posse-ss  no  qualification,  the  case  will  be  different. 
Admission  into  the  class  will  be  de  facto  presumptive  evidence  of  education 
and  mental  superiority.  The  demand  for  ordinary  commodities  regulates  the 
supply.  As  long  as  the  distinction  between  a  genuine  and  a  spurious  article  is 
not  known,  both  fetch  the  same  price  in  the  market ;  but  when  the  distinction  is 
pointed  out,  the  demand  for  that  which  is  genuine  increases.  The  same  result 
will  follow  when  the  distinction  between  a  rnarmaceutical  Chemist  and  a  "  blue« 
bottle  Chemist  *'  is  understood  by  the  public. 

A  review  of  the  past  often  anords  data  for  calculation  as  to  the  future.  We 
have  seen  that  many  Chemists  and  Druggists  withheld  their  support  fix>m  the 
Society  until  a  Charter  was  obtained ;  some  still  refused  to  come  forward,  because 
they  said  nothing  could  be  done  without  an  Act  of  ParUameot.  An  Act  having 
becm  obtained,  it  has  been  questioned  whether  the  powers  conferred  bjr  the  Act 
are  sufficient  for  the  purpose.  When  excuses  are  wanted  they  are  easily  found. 
But  if  those  who  raise  these  doubts  and  fears  as  an  excuse  for  their  own  in- 
activity, had  put  their  shoulders  to  the  wheel  in  the  first  instance,  they  would 
have  greatly  £Malitated  and  expedited  the  result  which  has  now  been  attained 
without  their  assistance. 

Thus  far,  discouragements  and  obetades  have  been  surmounted,  but  much 
remains  to  be  done.  We  must  not  expect  to  siul  with  a  fair  wind  in  smooth 
water  without  intermission.  We  shall  from  time  to  time  have  firesh  difficulties!, 
which,  as  heretofore,  will  be  overcome  by  the  same  steady  perseverance  whidi 
in  past  experience  has  been  found  suooessfiiL 

A  question  has  arisen  on  the  interpretation  of  the  provisions  of  the  Act  and 
the  Charter,  relating  to  the  admission  of  Chemists  mo  commenced  business  on 
their  own  account  &er  the  dAte  of  the  Charter,  and  before  the  passing  of  the 
Act.  The  Charter  confers  the  power  of  admission  by  certificate  of  due 
qualification.  The  bve-laws  define  the  mode  in  which  this  power  is  to  be  exer- 
osed.  The  Act  connrms  the  Charter,  sad  also  confiirms  the  bye-laws  nntfl  Uie 
next  Annual  Meeting  in  May.  It  has  been  thought  advisable  to  obtain  a  legal 
epioion  on  the  subject,  as  it  is  the  desire  of  the  Council  to  admit  all  Chemists  and 
Itaittgists  who  were  in  business  on  their  own  account  prior  to  the  passing  of 
the  Act,  on  {Hroduction  d  satisfactory  evidenee  that  the  parties  so  admitted  are 
chily  qualified,  bat  without  obliging  them  to  come  to  London  to  pass  the  regular 
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examination.     The  importance  of  effecting  this  object  has  been  pointed  out  in 
other  parts  of  this  number. 

While  we  regret  that  any  doubt  has  arisen  on  this  pointy  we  are  not  at  aU 
apprehensire  as  to  the  ultimate  result.  Several  modes  of  overcoming  the 
difficulty  have  been  suggested,  but  the  legal  opinion  not  having  been  received,  it 
would  be  premature  to  enter  farther  into  detail.  It  is  not  improbable  that  other 
questions  may  arise,  requiring  serious  consideration,  in  the  course  of  the  pro- 
ceedings under  the  Act,  and  endeavours  may  be  used  by  interested  persons,  who, 
like  the  stormy  petrel,  are  always  in  their  element  in  foul  weather,  to  raise  doubts 
and  distrust,  and  to  magnify  any  difficulties  which  may  occur.  Whatever  state- 
ments may  be  made  for  the  purpose  of  throwing  dust  in  the  eyes  of  the  Members, 
we  see  nothing  in  the  distance  but  a  triumph  over  all  obstacles,  and  the  attain- 
ment of  the  objects  contemplated  in  the  Act.  This  we  have  kept  steadily  in 
view  from  the  commencement. 

Nothing  of  importance  has  been  added  to  or  taken  from  the  facts  originally 
published  and  discussed.  The  necesaly  for  the  movement  was  proved  in  the  first 
mstance,  every  year  has  furnished  fresh  evidence,  and  the  facts  are  recorded  in 
the  report  of  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  llie  principal 
difficulties  have  been  overcome,  we  have  taken  several  steps  in  advance,  and 
nothing  remains  but  to  persevere  and  take  a  victory. 


THE  ADULTERATION  OF  COFFEE,  &c. 

Towards  the  close  of  last  session,  the  retailers  of  coffee  were  alarmed  by  the 
circulation  of  a  rumour  respecting  the  rescinding  of  the  "  Treasury  Minute," 
which  permitted  the  mixture  of  chicory  with  coffee.  The  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  in  reply  to  a  question  in  the  House,  said  that  the  minute  was  not 
rescinded,  and  that  all  he  could  say  was,  that  whatever  re-^ulations  might  be 
made  on  the  subject,  would  be  such  as  to  do  no  injury  to  the  lair  trader. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  has  kept  faith  with  the  fair  trader,  and 
placed  a  check  upon  fraud  by  substituting  for  the  former  license  to  adulterate, 
the  following  minute : — 

**  That  in  future,  licensed  dealers  in  coffee  be  allowed  to  keep  and  sell  chicory, 
or  other  vegetable  substances,  prepared  to  resemble  coffee,  in  packages  sealed  or 
otherwise  secured,  containing  respectively  not  less  than  two  ounces,  and  having 
pasted  thereon  a  printed  label,  with  the  name  or  firm  of  the  seller,  the  exact 
weight  and  true  description  of  the  article  contained  therein,  and  provided  that 
no  such  article  be  kept  in  a  loose  state,  or  otherwise  than  in  such  packages 
aforesaid,  in  any  room  entered  for  the  storeage  or  sale  of  coffee.'' 

By  this  minute,  as  much  liberty  is  granted  as  rogues  ought  to  be  trusted  with, 
or  honest  men  could  desire.  Chicory,  roasted  com,  beans,  or  other  substances 
may  be  sold  singly  or  mixed,  provided  the  actual  contents  of  each  package  are 
stated  on  the  label.  The  public  will  choose  for  themselves.  They  may  have 
pure  coffee  if  they  please,  but  if  they  prefer  it  sophisticated  they  must  mix  it 
themselves.  We  are  not  aware  of  any  objection  to  the  moderate  use  of  chicory, 
and  some  persons  think  it  improves  the  flavour  of  coffee.  But  the  *'  Treasury 
Minute"  which  allowed  the  unrestrained  mixture,  encouraged  fraud,  by  affording 
to  dishonest  retailers  the  opportunity  of  mixing  with  their  coffee  not  only  chicory, 
but  any  trash  with  which  it  might  suit  their  purpose  to  adulterate  the  compound. 
A  Commission  is  at  this  time  engaged  on  behalf  of  the  Government,  in  the  exami- 
nation of  chicory  and  coffee  in  reference  to  this  question. 

It  would  be  well  if  some  regulation  could  be  adopted  with  regard  to  certain 
drugs  which  are  mtematically  sophisticated.  For  example :  if  scammony,  chalk, 
and  flour  were  sold  separately,  the  public  might  mix  them  or  not,  according  to 
fancy.    If  milk  of  sulphur  and  aolphate  of  Bme  were  sold  in  ounce  or  two 
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ounce  packages,  the  consumer  might  mix  them  in  equal  proportions,  and  he 
would  nave  the  compound  usually  sold  as  milk  ot  sulphur  at  about  the  same 
price,  or  he  might  at  discretion  swallow  either  pure  sulphur  or  plaster  of  Paris. 
We  might  instance  senna  leaves  and  cjuanchum  as  another  example,  but  this 
adulteration  has  been  so  thoroughly  exposed  and  denounced,  that  the  evil  has 
been  greatly  diminished  by  the  reduction  in  the  value  of  the  mixed  article,  and 
we  have  lately  seen  very  little  cynanchum  in  the  Alexandrian  senna ;  in  many 
samples  none  at  all.  The  continual  exposure  of  frauds  of  this  description  is 
probably  the  best  means  of  checking  them,  for  when  the  trade  and  the 
public  are  undeceived  the  fraud  ceases  to  be  profitable. 


THE  PATENT  MEDICINE  LICENCE 

BBCOMBS  due  on  the  first  of  September.  We  take  this  opportunity  of  cautioning 
those  who  may  enter  into  business  during  the  period  that  a  licence  is  in  force. 
When  a  business,  the  proprietor  of  which  has  a  licence,  is  disposed  of,  the  licence 
is  not  available  to  the  purchaser  unless  due  notice  be  given  at  Somerset  House. 
If  a  partner  be  admitted  into  a  firm,  it  is  equally  necessary  to  give  notice,  that 
his  name  may  be  inserted  in  the  licence.  A  case  was  lately  submitted  to  us,  in 
which  a  prosecution  was  threatened  against  the  purchaser  of  a  business  on 
account  of  his  neglect  of  the  above  precaution.  He  was  under  the  impression 
that  the  licence  was  granted  to  the  business,  whereas  it  is  granted  to  the  in- 
dividual, and  is  in  force  only  with  reference  to  the  address  mentioned  on  the 
licence. 

LUCIFER  MATCH  MAKING  AND  AMORPHOUS  PHOSPHORUS. 

-  The  announcement  of  Professor  Shrotter^s  discovery  of  the  mode  of  preparing 
amorphous  phosphorus,  derived  much  of  its  practical  interest  from  the  supposi- 
tion that  the  phosphorus  in  this  state  would  be  less  .dangerous  and  injurious  to 
the  persons  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  lucifer  matches.  A  medal  was 
awarded  to  Mr.  Albright*  for  the  introduction  of  the  prepared  phosphorus  as  an 
article  of  commerce,  and  it  may  now  be  obUuned  at  a  moderate  price  of  Messrs. 
Stmm,  of  Birmingham.  The  dreadful  disease  to  which  the  makers  of  lucifer 
matches  are  liable,  firom  inhaling  the  fumes  of  ordinary  phosphorus,  having  been 
described  and  brought  under  public  notice,f  it  might  have  been  supi>osed  that  no 
time  would  have  been  lost  in  ascertaining  the  value  of  the  above  discovery  as  a 
means  of  alleviating  so  much  human  suSering.  Matches  prepared  with  the 
amorphous  phosphorus  were  shown  in  the  Great  Exhibition,  and  it  was  stated 
at  the  time,  that  in  the  manufacture  of  these  matches  the  evils  arising  from  the 
inhalation  of  deleterious  fumes  were  obviated,  while  the  result  of  the  experiment 
was  satisfactory. 

It  is,  however,  difficult  to  introduce  any  innovation  of  this  kind  into  an  ex- 
tensive branch  of  manufacture.  A  series  of  experiments  must  be  made  to  test 
the  efficacy  of  the  new  preparation,  the  most  advantageous  mode  of  emplo^ring 
it,  the  quality  of  the  goods,  and  the  economy  of  the  process.  In  the  mean  time 
the  several  departments  of  i!he  manufactory  are  progressing  like  clock-work.  AH 
hands  are  busily  employed,  the  proprietor  is  fully  occupied  with  superintending 
the  operations  and  the  accounts,  and  a  large  box  of  amorphous  phosphorus 
remains  in  the  office  unpacked,  waiting  for  a  convenient  opportunity  to  complete 
the  experiments. 

Such  was  the  state  of  affairs  at  Mr.  Dixon^s  manufactory  at  Newton  Heath,  near 
Manchester,  on  the  occasion  of  a  recent  inspection.    Outside  the  building  large 

*  For  the  8]>ecificatioii  of  the  patent,  see  vol  zL,  p.  869. 
t  See  ToL  vii.,  p.  592. 
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fnleB  of  timber  were  stored  up  ready  for  use.  A  machine  worked  by  a  gteam- 
engine  was  reducing  bkxJu  into  the  form  of  matches.  A  block  previooslj  cut 
the  length  of  the  match,  and  pressed  against  the  side  of  the  machine,  disappeared 
in  a  few  seconds.  The  sticks  being  removed  into  the  next  room  were  tied  into 
boodles  about  eight  inches  in  diameter,  ready  for  dipfnng  in  sulphur.  This  was 
done  in  another  room  in  an  iron  vessel  over  a  furnace.  Immediately  after  the 
dipping  the  workman  gives  each  bundle  a  slight  pressure  with  a  rotatoir  move- 
ment^ to  separate  the  matches  from  each  other  at  the  moment  of  solidilicatioii, 
odierwise  tne  sulphur  would  cohere  into  a  solid  mass.  The  matches  are  next 
transferred  into  a  room  where  they  are  arranged,  so  as  not  to  be  in  contact  with 
each  other,  in  frames  about  two  feet  by  one  foot,  reader  for  the  phosphorus  dip- 
ping. The  composition  used  for  this  purpose  consists  of  chlorate  of  potasD, 
phosphorus,  and  glue,  and  it  is  spread  in  a  thin  layer  on  a  stone  or  marble  slab, 
neated  below  by  steam  or  hot  water.  The  operator  holds  the  frame  lengthways, 
and  dips  the  ends  of  the  matches  in  the  composition,  taking  care  that  all 
of  them  are  coated.  Sometimes  the  sticks  are  in  the  first  instance  cut  twice 
the  required  length,  dipped  at  both  ends,  and  afterwards  bisected.    In  the 

Srocess  of  cutting  they  occasionally  ignite,  occasioning  loss,  and  also  vitiating 
lie  atmosphere.  When  the  dipping  is  completed,  they  are  taken  to  the  sorting 
room  and  packed  in  boxes.  In  another  room  the  boxes  are  labelled  and  then 
lent  to  the  packing  room.  The  boxes  are  made  on  the  premises,  the  shavings 
cut  and  the  tops  and  bottoms  stamped  by  machinery,  cut  to  the  proper  size^ 

fined,  and  fitted,  which  operations  are  performed  in  separate  apartments. 
)ach  box  of  lucifer  matches,  price  retail  one  halfpenny,  passes  through  the 
bands  of  seventeen  persons,  chiefly  children.  The  Factory  Act  is  not  appli- 
cable to  these  establishments,  and  the  children,  averaging  from  seven  to  twelve 
years  of  age,  work  twelve  and  sometimes  thirteen  hours  m  the  day.  They  earn 
(bypiece  work)  from  Ss.  to  5s.  a  week,  and  the  adults  from  9s.  to  I2t. 

Tne  cases  of  disease  occur  chiefly  in  the  phosphorus  dipping  room,  sometimes 
in  the  room  where  the  matches  are  sorted  and  packed  m  boxes,  bnt  seldmn 
in  other  parts  of  the  establishment.  The  nature  of  the  disease  is  described  in 
the  Dublin  Quarterly  Journal  of  Medical  Science^  for  August,  page  10,  by  Mr. 
Harrison: 

"  An  aflTection  ensues  which  is  so  insidious  in  its  nature  that  it  is  at  first  supposed 
to  be  common  toothache,  and  a  most  serious  disease  of  the  jaw  is  produced  before 
the  patient  is  fairly  aware  of  his  condition.  The  disease  gradually  creeps  on  until 
the  sufferer  becomes  a  miserable  and  loathsome  object,  spending  the  best  period  of 
his  life  in  the  wards  of  a  public  hospital.  •  »  •  *  Many  patients  haTe  died  of 
the  disease ;  many,  unable  to  open  their  jaws,  have  lingered  with  carious  and 
necrosed  bones  ;  others  have  suflered  dreadful  mutilations  from  surgical  operations^ 
considering  themselves  happy  to  escape  with  the  loss  of  the  greater  portion  of  the 
lower  jaw. 

Mr.  Harrison's  paper  contains  much  interesting  information,  with  the  medical 
reports  of  several  cases. 

it  would  be  foreign  to  our  purpose  to  enlarge  upon  this  view  of  the  subject ; 
but  the  disease  being  of  chemical  origin,  the  modus  operandi  of  the  poison  may 
involve  a  chemical  ini^uiry.  Does  the  phosphorus*  when  inhaled  destroy  the 
vitality  of  the  bone  by  chemical  action  on  its  substance  ?  or  does  it  operate 
merely  as  an  irritant  on  the  tissues,  causing  inflammatory  action  ?  The  bone 
in  its  diseased  state  has  a  sponey  cellular  appearance,  with  excrescences  oi 
a  similar  character  adhering  to  it.  The  teetn  generally  continue  sound  and 
white,  while  the  jaw  which  contains  them  is  altered  in  texture,  dead,  and  dis- 
coloured. We  believe  the  diseased  bone  has  not  been  chemically  examined. 
Whether  such  examination  would  throw  any  light  upon  the  subject  is  a  specula- 
tive question ;  but  we  think  not  unworthy  of  consideration. 

There  are  at  this  time  in  the  manufactory  several  persons  who  have  suffered 
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severely  from  the  disease,  and  who  on  recovery  immediately  returned  to  their 
work — not  however  to  the  dipping  department.  In  the  museum  of  the  Man- 
chester Infirmary  is  the  lower  iaw  of  a  young  woman  who  is  now  at  work.  Her 
fiice  is  much  disfigured  by  the  Toss  of  her  chin,  and  on  looking  into  her  mouth  the 
root  of  the  tongue  is  seen  connected  with  her  under  lip,  the  space  formerly 
occupied  by  the  jaw  bein?  obliterated  by  the  contraction  of  the  cheek.  A  young 
man  .who  has  lost  his  jaw  is  also  in  the  factory,    lliese  are  not  isolated  cases. 

It  is  stated  in  the  factory  that  the  workpeople  have  sometimes  applied  the 
phosphorus  paste  to  decayed  teeth,  under  the  idea  that  it  was  a  cure  for  the 
toothache,  and  to  this  imprudence  some  of  the  early  cases  of  the  disease  are 
attributed.  The  frightful  nature  of  the  disorder  is  now  sufficiently  understood 
to  serve  as  an  incentive  to  sreater  precautions.  Increased  attention  has  been 
paid  to  ventilation  and  cleanlmesa,  aiKl  the  practice  of  taking  meals  on  the  pre- 
xnlaes  is  not  allowed.  It  appears,  however,  from  the  statements  of  some  <h  the 
workpeople  who  are  engaged  in  the  phosphorus  dipping  room,  that  their  clothes 
become  mcandescent  in  the  dark,  and  although  the  cases  of  the  disease  are  leas 
frequent  than  they  have  been  formerly,  a  security  against  its  recurrence  is  not 
attained.  The  proprietor  of  one  factory  states  tliat  he  has  had  no  cases  in  his 
establishment  on  account  of  a  more  careful  method  of  (tipping  the  matches,  by 
which  the  £ice  of  the  operator  is  further  removed  finom  the  source  of  danger ; 
but  we  are  informed  that  some  patients  from  that  factory  have  applied  for 
medical  relief  in  the  neighbourhood.  Mr.  Standring  informs  us  that  there  is 
DOW  in  the  Manchester  workhouse  a  young  woman  suffering  from  *^  {^osphoric 
jaw.'*  She  worked  three  years  in  a  match  manufactory ;  ^e  then  went  to  a  silk 
mill,  where  she  had  been  about  a  year  and  a  half  beibre  the  disease  first  made 
its  ]4>pearance.  Eleven  months  since  she  was  admitted  into  the  infirmary  and 
remained  there  eighteen  weeks,  since  which  time  she  has  been  an  inmate  of  the 
workhouse.  The  disease  at  present  affects  only  one  side  of  the^aw — a  portion 
of  which  is  likely  soon  to  be  detached. 

Various  means  of  prevention  have  been  tried,  and  others  su^ested.  In  a 
manufiictory  in  Dublin,  camphor  is  added  to  the  composition,  which  masks  the 
smdl,  and  is  said  to  act  as  a  prophylactic.  This  latter  opinion  requires  further 
proof.  Mr.  Taylor,  of  Nottingham,  suggests  the  use  of  a  mask  with  a  tube 
communicating  with  the  outfflde  of  the  bmlding.  Mr.  Stanley,  of  St.  Bartholo- 
mew's Hospital,  recommends  the  exposure  of  oil  of  turpentine  in  saucers  about 
the  workrooms,  as  a  solvent  of  the  fumes  of  phosphorus.  Dr.  Baur  recommends 
the  use  of  a  sponge  or  handkerchief  moistened  with  a  solution  of  soda  or  potash 
and  applieS  to  the  mouth.  The  proprietor  of  the  factory  above  referred  to  states 
that  be  has  diminished  the  quantity  of  phosphorus  to  less  than  a  third  of  that 
which  he  formeriy  used,  and  that  by  this  and  other  precautions  the  prevalence  of 
tiie  disease  has  been  greatly  diminished.  He  has  tried  the  amorphous  phosphorus 
CO  a  small  scale,  byway  of  experiment,  and  says  that  it  is  more  expensive  than  the 
ordinary  kind,  as  a  larger  quantity  is  required.  But  the  chief  objection  appears 
to  be  that  the  composition  now  in  use  answers  quite  well.  The  matches  never  fail ; 
the  mode  of  preparing  the  composition  is  imderstood ;  the  result  is  known,  and 
the  demand  for  the  matches  unceasing.  The  amorphous  phosphorus  requires 
farther  trial ;  the  makers  are  not  yet  accustomed  to  it ;  they  seem  to  be  afraid  of 
it.  If  it  should  fail,  their  trade  would  be  injured ;  the  experiment  would  inter- 
fere with  the  habits  of  the  factory ;  therefore  the  operations  are  continued  in 
the  usual  way,  the  box  of  Sturge's  phosphorus  remains  unopened  in  the  oflioe, 
and  the  value  of  the  discovery  is  not  fairly  put  to  the  test. 
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OF 

THE    PHARMACEUTICAL     SOCIETY. 


SCHOOL  OF  PHARMACY. 

ABBANGEMEHTS  FOB  THB  ENSUING  SESSION. 

At  a  Meeting  of  the  Council  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society,  held  on  the  18th 
of  August,  1852,  the  following  resolutions  were  passed : — 

That  Mr.  Smith  be  appointed  Registrar  under  the  Pharmacy  Act,  15  and  16 
Victoria,  cap.  56  ; 

That  Dr.  Pereiea  be  requested  to  accept  the  office  of  Honorary  Professor  of 
Materia  Medica  to  the  Pharmaceutical  Society : 

That  Mr.  Redwood  be  appointed  Professor  of  Chemisty  and  Pharmacy  at  a 
salary  of  £200  ibr  the  ensuing  session :  that  he  deliver  ninety  lectures  in  the 
session,  part  of  which  lectures,  if  desired  by  the  Council,  shall  be  delivered  in 
the  evening.  All  apparatus  and  materials  for  illustration  not  now  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  Society,  to  be  provided  by  the  Professor :  that  the  Professor  shall 
c<^>nduct  the  practicd  instruction  in  the  laboratory  under  the  superintendence 
of  the  Laboratory  Committee :  that  he  shall  receive  the  fees  of  the  students, 
pay  all  the  expenses  of  the  laboratory,  and  render  an  account  of  receipts  and 
expenditure  to  the  Council  at  the  close  of  the  session : 

That  Mr.  Redwood  continue  to  fill  the  office  of  Librarian  and  Curator  of  the 
Museum  without  receiving  any  special  salary  for  that  office : 

That  Mr.  Bentlet  be  appointed  Professor  of  Botany  and  Demonstrator  of 
Materia  Medica,  at  a  salary  of  £150  for  the  ensuing  session:  that  he  deliver 
fifty  lectures  on  Botany  and  the  Natural  History  of  Drugs,  a  portion  of  which 
lectures  shall,  jf  desired  by  the  Council,  be  given  in  the  evening ;  and  that  the 
Professor  assist  in  the  arrangement  of  the  specimens  in  the  Museum  relating  to 
the  above  subjects : 

That  Mr.  Gbeaves  be  appointed  Sub-Librarian  and  Sub-Curator  of  the 
Museum,  and  Lecture- Assistant^  at  a  salary  of  £100  for  the  ensuing  session. 

Members,  Associates,  and  Registered  Apprentices,  or  Students,  shall  be  ad- 
mitted free  to  the  lectures.  Students  in  the  laboratory,  not  being  registered, 
shall  pay  a  fee  of  one  guinea  to  the  Society  for  each  course  of  lectures. 

SPECIAL  GENERAL  MEETING  OF  THE  PHARMACEUTICAL 

SOCIETY. 

At  a  Special  Genebal  Meeting  of  the  Members  of  the  Pharmaceutical 
Society  of  Great  Britain,  convened  by  the  Council,  and  held  at  the  house  of  the 
Society,  on  Wednesday,  the  4th  day  of  August,  1852,  at  eight  o'clock  in  the 
evening,  "To  discuss  the  Provisions  of  the  Pharmacy  Act  (15  and  16  Victoria, 
cap.  56),  and  to  consider  the  steps  which  it  may  be  expedient  to  take  in  refer- 
ence to  it : 

MB.  JOSEPH  GIFFOED,  PBESIDENT,  IN  THE  CHAIB. 

Mb.  Edwabds,  of  Dartford,  moved  the  first  resolution;  he  said  there  could 
not  be  much  difierence  of  opinion  respecting  the  resolution  which  he  held  in 
his  hand.  The  Society  was  established  for  the  purpose  of  creating  a  di:$tinction 
between  qualified  Pharmaceutical  Chemists  and  those  who  have  no  just  right  to 
assume  that  title.  The  Act  recognized  this  distinction,  and  thus  gave  the 
Chemists  the  jjower  of  attaining  the  desired  object.  This  could  only  be  done 
by  bringing  within  the  operation  of  the  Act  all  duly  qualified  Pharmaceutical 
Cfhemists.    He  therefore  moved — 

"  That  in  order  to  bring  the  Pharmacy  Act  into  more  extensive  and  imme- 
diate operation,  it  is  desirable  that  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  should  include 
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among  its  members  all  duly  qualified  DispensiDg  Chemists  throughout  ihe 
United  Kingdom.*' 

Mr.  Collins,  of  Islington,  seconded  the  resolution.  He  thought,  however, 
that  some  information  should  be  given  to  the  meeting  as  to  the  terms  upon 
which  it  was  proposed  to  admit  new  Members. 

The  Chaibm AN  remarked  that  this  subject  would  be  referred  to  in  a  subse- 
quent resolution. 

Mr.  Jacob  Bjsll  said  he  thought  the  present  would  be  a  convenient  time  for 
him  to  give  some  explanation  respecting  the  Act,  as  various  cipinions  prevailed 
on  the  subject,  and  he  had  within  a  few  days  heard  it  said  that  the  Act  was  of 
little  or  no  value.  He  believed  this  impression  arose  from  a  very  imperfect 
acquaintance  with  its  provisions  and  tendency,  and  that  if  brought  itiio  general 
operation  by  the  Chemists,  it  might  effect  nearly  all  that  was  required.  It  had 
hitherto  been  a  source  of  complaint  that  no  distinction  existed  oetween  quali- 
fied and  unqualified  persons.  The  Legislature  had  now  placed  it  in  the  power  of 
the  Chemists  to  establish  this  distinction.  In  some  respects  the  present  Act 
would  be  more  effectual  than  the  original  Bill,  as  it  contained  no  exemptions. 
According  to  the  original  Bill  all  unregistered  persons  were  prohibitea  from 
assuming  any  name  or  title  implying  qualification  to  carry  on  business  as  a 
Chemist  and  Druggist ;  consequently,  is  was  necessary  to  exempt  medical  men, 
who  had  passed  an  examination  in  Pharmacy,  from  this  restriction.  But 
the  Act  having  been  modified  so  as  to  be  entirely  voluntary,  and  merely 
conferring  a  specific  title  on  those  who  might  be  disposed  to  come  within  its 
operation,  it  was  not  necessary  to  exempt  medical  men.  They  might,  as  before, 
carry  on  business  as  Chemists  and  Druggists,  but  could  not  assume  the  title 
DOW  recognized  as  designating  a  qualified  Pharmaceutist.  The  public  would, 
therefore,  discover  whether  the  preparation  and  dispensing  of  medicines  was 
more  efficiently  performed  by  the  one  class  or  the  other,  and  -  regulate  their 
patronage  accordingly.  It  would  be  the  interest  of  all  qualified  Chemists  to 
continue  their  connection  with  the  Society,  and  of  Assistants  and  Apprentices 
to  join  it  by  passing  the  examination.  With  regard  to  the  admission  of  new 
Members,  the  charter  and  bye-laws  specially  provided  for  the  cases  of  those  who 
had  been  in  business  before  the  18th  of  February,  1843;  but  a  considerable 
number  of  Chemists  had  commenced  business  since  that  date,  having  previously 
been  Assistants  for  several  years,  and  being  as  well  qualified  as  the  average  of 
the  original  Members.  The  attention  of  the  Council  had  been  directed  to  these 
cases  with  reference  to  the  amount  of  liberality  with  which  the  terms  of  the 
Act  should  be  interpreted  in  regard  to  the  admission  of  such  parties.  He  had 
recently  attended  meetings  at  Liverpool,  Manchester,  ^ewcastle-on-Tyne,  and 
Nottingham,  nnd  it  appeared  to  be  the  unanimous  desire  of  the  Chemists  in 
those  {Maces  that  every  facility  which  the  l|iw  would  admit  of  should  be  granted 
to  those  who  might  desire  to  join  the  Society.  This  was  one  of  the  questions 
to  be  considered  by  that  meeting ;  but  the  present  resolution  referred  to  the 
general  principle — whether  it  was  desirable  to  adopt  the  liberal  or  the  restrictive 
policy.  In  one  case  the  privileges  and  distinction  would  be  confined  to  a  limited 
number,  in  the  other  they  would  be  extended  to  all  who  could  establish  a  claim 
to  be  placed  on  a  par  with  the  present  Members.  '  It  had  always  been  the  desire 
of  the  Council  to  extend  the  benefits  and  influence  of  the  Society,  and  to  avoid 
as  much  as  possible  any  semblance  of  monopoly.  The  Council  had  been 
adjourned  for  a  fortnight  for  the  purpose  of  further  considering  the  question 
afler  the  sense  of  that  meeting  had  been  obtained,  and  also  for  completmg  the 
arrangements  for  the  ensuing  session. 

Mr.  Allchin  inquired  whether  it  was  intended  to  extend  a  similar  libernlity 
to  Assistants  of  the  present  time  ?  He  thought  there  were  many  who  had  been 
engaged  for  years  as  Assistants  who  were  quite  as  much  entitled  to  the 
privilege  as  those  who  had  recently  commenced  business  on  their  own  account. 

Mr.  Bbll  explained  that,  according  to  the  original  Bill,  it  was  necessary  for 
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all  those  wbo  carried  on  business  as  Chemists  and  Druggists  to  be  registered. 
It  was,  therefore,  necessary  to  admit  to  registration  all  who  had  emmirked  in 
the  business  either  as  Assistants  or  Apprentices.  This  exemption,  however, 
did  not  entitle  them  to  become  Members  of  the  Society  without  examination. 
The  present  Act  left  them  in  precisely  the  same  position  as  the  original  BiU 
would  have  done.  They  might  carry  on  business  as  Chemists  and  Druggists 
in  the  same  manner  as  if  the  Act  had  not  been  passed,  but  if  they  desired  to 
enjoy  the  distinction  conferred  by  the  Act  upon  those  connected  with  the 
Society,  they  must  comply  with  the  required  regulations. 

Mr.  Philpott  inquired  on  what  terms  ft  was  proposed  to  admit  new 
Members,  whether  any  alteration  would  be  made  in  the  subscription,  and  what 
certificates  would  be  required  ?  He  thought  it  unfair  for  new  Members  to  be 
admitted  on  payment  of  a  small  fee,  registered  as  Pharmaceutical  Chemists,  and 
then  allowed  to  retire. 

Mr.  WiuoH  obserred,  that  the  present  discussion  appeared  to  be  irrelevant 
to  the  resolution  before  the  meeting.  The  question  was,  whether  a  liberal  or 
a  contracted  view  of  the  Act  should  be  adopted — in  other  words,  it  resolved 
itself  into  a  question  of  free-trade  versos  monopoly.  He  considered  that  the 
Hberal  policy  would  strengthen  the  Society  by  drawing  within  its  ranks  a  larger 
number  of  supporters.  Of  course  the  Council  would  take  every  precaution  to 
exclude  improper  persons. 

The  resolution  was  put,  and  carried  unanimously. 

Mr.  B.  B.  ORSfDGB  moved  the  second  resolution.  He  said,  that  the  nature 
of  his  occupation  brought  him  into  communication  with  Chemists  and  Druggists 
in  all  parts  of  the  country.  He  found  that  many  who  had  not  joinei  the 
Sodety  regretted  very  much  that  they  had  not  done  so.  No  doubt  want  of 
laith  in  the  permanence  of  the  Society  had  influenced  a  considerable  number, 
who  now  found  out  their  mistake.  He  thought  a  liberal  interpretation  of  the 
law  respecting  the  admission  of  Members  would  be  a  popular  measure,  and  that, 
if  exercised  with  judgment,  it  would  strengthen  the  Society  without  lowering 
its  character.     He  moved — 

**  That  this  meeting  recommends  the  Council  to  adopt  a  liberal  construction 
of  the  terms  of  the  Act  in  regard  to  the  admission  of  Chemists  in  business  on 
their  own  account  before  the  passing  of  the  Act.*' 

Mr.  Babtlett  (of  Chelsea)  seconded  the  resolution.  He  knew  many  credit- 
able and  qualified  Chemists  and  Druggists,  who  had  been  for  a  long  time 
engaged  as  Assistants,  but  who  not  having  been  in  business  on  their  own 
account  had  not  become  Members  of  the  Society.  He  thought  the  admission 
of  the  parties  to  whom  he  r^rred  on  liberal  terms  would  be  a  mutual 
advantage  to  themselves  and  to  the  Society. 

Mr.  B0TTI.B  thous;ht  that  any  leniency  adopted  with  regard  to  the  admission 
of  Members  should  be  extended  to  Assistants  and  Apprentices  of  the  present 
time.  He  knew  several  who  were  qualified  to  manage  businesses,  and  who 
held  responsible  situations,  but  could  not  avail  themselves  of  the  means  provided 
by  the  Society  for  preparing  for  the  examination,  and  having  entered  the 
business  without  anticipating  such  an  ordeal,  would  hesitate  to  present  them- 
selves without  going  through  the  usual  preparation. 

Dr.  Edwards  (of  Liverpool)  observed,  that  having  been  present  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Council  on  that  day,  and  also  at  recent  meetings  at  Liverpool 
and  l^£knchester,  he  might  explain  the  view  generally  taken  on  the  subject. 
Dispensing  Chemists  were  of  two  classes,  Members  and  non-Members.  Of  the 
Members  there  were  two  classes,  some  admitted  without  ezaminaUon  on 
account  of  their  standing  in  the  business,  others  admitted  by  the  usual  exami- 
nation of  the  Society.  Of  the  non-Members  a  considerable  number  had  also 
been  examined,  not  by  the  Society  but  by  the  public,  and  occupied  a  position 
as  creditable  as  that  of  the  Members  generally.  If  the  Sodetv  did  not 
recognize  those  whom  the  public  recognized  as  trustworthy  and  quafified,  then 
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eonfosion  would  arise.  These  would  continue  in  bttsiness  as  Cbemists 
and  Druggists,  and  haying  no  connection  with  the  Society,  would  not  impress 
i^on  the  minds  of  their  Assistants  and  Apprentices  the  necessity  of  ioining  it  by 
passing  the  examination,  consequently  the  young  men  would  be  likely  to  oon- 
tinue  la  business  as  mere  Cbemists  and  Druggists  without  aspiring  to  the  title 
eonferred  by  the  Act.  This  would  not  be  the  case  if  a  proper  regulation  were 
adopted  for  the  admission  of  such  parties  into  the  Society,  and  thus  gaining  the 
advantage  of  their  influence  over  the  jovmg  men  in  their  establishments.  It 
was  thought  that  a  certificate  signed  by  six  Hfonbers  of  the  Society,  stating  that 
the  candidates  were  dnly  qnaBfied,  and  l&ely  to  promote  the  objects  oon- 
tenqilated  in  the  Act,  would  be  a  sufficient  guarantee  of  their  eligibility.  This 
was  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  charter,  which  were  recited  in  the 
preamble  of  the  Act,  namely,  that  the  Members  ^ould  consist  of  ^*  Chemists  and 
Druggists  who  were  or  had  been  estabUMied  on  their  own  account  at  the  date  oi 
the  said  charter,  or  who  should  have  been  examined  in  such  manner  as  the 
Conneti  should  deem  proper,  or  who  should  have  been  certified  to  be  duly 
qualified  for  admission,^  &c,,  &c.  By  the  adoption  of  a  regulation  of  this  kind, 
no  penon  would  have  any  right  to  complain.  Those  admitted  on  the  recom- 
nendatioD  of  two  Members  certifying  that  they  had  been  in  business  before  the 
date  of  the  charter,  would  rest  their  claim  upon  the  standing  and  experience 
acquired  by  time;  the  others  certified  by  six  Members,  would  have  the 
addttiooal  recommendation  that  they  were  desirable  persons  for  admisraon.  The 
yoong  men  admitted  by  examination  could  not  jnsuy  complain,  as  their  certi* 
fieates  of  qualification  and  the  knowledge  acquired  in  preparing  to  pass  would  be 
aa  ample  ecjnivalent.  They  would  never  have  cause  to  regret  it;  as  in  fact  they 
woold  be  in  a  higher  position  than  those  who  had  escaped  this  ordeal.  The 
standard  of  qualification  would  not  be  lowered  by  this  means,  as  the  regulation 
would  be  of  a  temporary  nature  only,  the  object  being  to  admit  qualified  persons 
who  were  now  in  business;  but  after  the  1st  of  May  next,  no  person  would  be 
admitted  except  by  examination.  With  regard  to  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Allchin 
and  Mr.  Bottle,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  proposed  extension  of  the 
Society  was  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  Charter,  which  was  confirmed  by 
the  Act,  givinff  discretionary  power  to  the  Council  in  r^^d  to  Members.  This 
did  not  extend  to  the  admission  of  Asnstants  or  Apprentices,  who  could  only  be 
admitted  by  passing  the  minor  and  major  examinations,  the  Council  had  no 
power  to  wave  these,  and  he  was  convinced  it  would  be  a  mistaken  kindness  to 
do  so  if  they  could. 

Mr.  BoTTLB  asked  whether  there  would  be  any  security  against  persons  joining 
the  Society  and  retiring  after  having  been  registered  as  rharmaceuticiui 
Chemists? 

Mr.  BsUi  observed,  that  this  question  hod  arisen,  and  it  had  been  pointed 
out  as  a  defect  in  the  Act  that  the  Society  had  not  sufficient  power  to  enforce  the 
eontinuance  of  the  annual  subscriptions.  He  doubted,  however,  whether  this 
contingency  could  have  been  obviated  by  any  constitutional  means,  but  was  not 
apprehensive  as  to  any  practical  inconvenience  arisii^  from  the  omission.  In 
tae  caae  of  new  Members  admitted  by  examination  it  would  of  course  be  necessary 
to  require  a  life-subscription  in  one  payment.  With  regard  to  those  who  had  been 
admitted  as  original  Members,  on  the  ground  of  their  standing  in  the  business  at 
the  time  of  the  passing  of  the  Act,  their  q^udification,  althongn  not  tested  by  the 
Boazd  of  Examiners,  hauA  been  implied,  and  it  might  be  thought  inconsistent  to 
deprive  them  of  the  rank  dependmg  on  this  impued  qualification  on  account  of 
the  non-payment  of  an  annual  subscription.  'J  here  would,  however,  on  other 
grounds,  be  an  inducement  to  continue  connected  with  the  tSodety,  which  he  was 
persuaded  wouM  be  a  sufficient  security  against  any  great  amount  of  secession. 
It  must  be  recollected  that  the  power  of  regulating  the  affairs  of  the  Phanna- 
eentical  body  in  tins  country  was  vested  in  Uie  Soaety ;  that  the  Act  gave  the 
elective  firanchise  to  every  Member ;  that  none  but  Members  could  take  any 
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part  in  the  proceedings ;  and  that  those  who  seceded  from  the  Society  would 
place  their  interests  at  the  mercy  of  others,  over  whom  they  could  have  no 
control  or  influence.  The  Society  being  the  body  legally  recognized  as  repre- 
senting the  Pharmaceutists,  would  be  rerarred  to  by  the  Le^lature  in  any  case 
in  which  the  interests  of  that  class  were  concerned,  and  if  a  majority  of  the 
Members  should  be  so  ill-advised  as  to  secede,  an  undue  amount  o£  power  would 
be  vested  in  a  comparatively  small  number.  The  class  of  Chemists  most  likely 
to  be  steadfast  in  their  support  of  the  Society  would  be  those  whose  interests 
would  be  least  affected  by  the  restrictions  hitiierto  threatened  in  medical  Bills 
and  other  measures  which  had  created  great  alarm  in  the  minds  of  the  Chemists 
in  general,  especially  in  remote  districts,  where  they  possessed  no  means  of 
information  or  defence.  Experience  had  shown  the  importance  of  union  in  case 
of  attack,  and  the  necessity  of  the  representation  of  the  interests  of  every  class 
of  Chemists  and  Druggists  on  such  occasions.  Mr.  Bell  gave  an  illustration 
showing  the  fallacy  of  the  supposition  that  registration  as  a  Pharmaceutical 
Chemist  would  comprise  all  the  advantages  and  security  resulting  from  connection 
with  the  Society.  There  would  always  be  a  suflident  number  of  Pharmaceutical 
Chemists  whose  intelligence  and  pubhc  spirit  would  induce  them  to  support  such 
an  institution,  and  the  retirement  of  those  whose  minds  were  too  contracted  to 
appreciate  its  objects,  tendency,  and  advantage,  would  be  no  loss  except  to 
themselves. 

Mr.  Bland  was  one  of  those  who  had  not  been  fully  satisfied  with  the  pro- 
posed evidence  of  qualification  which  would  be  afibrd^  by  the  signatures  of  six 
Chemists.  In  his  neigbourhood  there  was  a  man  who  not  long  ago  was  a  police- 
man, and  who,  fimcying  there  was  an  opening  for  a  Chemist  and  Druggist,  had 
commenced  business,  and  was  at  that  time  servmg  thepublic  with  medicines  during 
the  day,  and,  for  aught  he  knew,  turning  outHn  the  night  as  policeman.  Another 
had  lately  been  an  errand-boy,  and  had  commenced  business,  although  quite  in- 
competent. He  could  mention  other  cases.  If  persons  of  that  description  were 
to  be  admitted  into  the  Society  by  the  signature  of  six  Chemists  and  Druggists, 
it  would  be  many  years  before  the  Society  could  ac(][uire  the  character  to  which 
the  Members  aspired.  Nevertheless,  he  should  continue  to  support^  it,  but 
thought  the  abuse  to  which  he  referred  should  be  guarded  against. 

Dr.  Edwards  explained,  that  the  proposed  form  of  certificate  required  that 
the  persons  signing  it  should  be  Members  of  the  Society.  Inquiry  would  be 
made  in  each  case,  and  the  candidate  must  be  certified  to  be  a  person  whom  it 
was  desirable  to  admit. 

Mr.  Clarke  (of  Richmond)  thought  indentures  of  apprenticeship  should  be 
produced,  as  well  as  certificate  from  those  with  whom  the  candidates  had  lived 
as  Assistants. 

A  Gentleman  (not  a  Member)  complained  of  the  injustice  of  requiring 
Assistants  to  pass  an  examination.  He  said  he  had  been  an  Assistant  for  many 
years,  he  had  managed  businesses,  and  was  fully  competent  to  undertake  any  de- 
partment, yet  he  was  excluded  from  joining  the  Society  without  examination,  be- 
cause he  had  happened  not  to  go  into  business  on  his  own  account. 

Mr.  Hooper  (Great  Russell  Street)  said,  that  if  the  last  speaker  was  so  fnUy 
competent,  which  he  had  no  reason  to  doubt,  he  could  have  no  difficulty  in 
passing  the  examination,  which  at  present  was  a  lenient  one,  although  it  would 
shortly  be  more  severe.  With  regiurd^to  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Bland,  he  doubted 
whether  the  policeman  or  the  errand-boy  referred  to  would  be  able  to  obtain 
the  signatures  of  six  Members  to  their  certificates,  unless  it  happened  that,  by 
unusual  application  and  industry,  they  had  qualified  themselves ;  and  if  this  were 
the  case,  they  would  be  eligible  for  admission  whatever  mieht  have  been  their 
origin.  Many  scientific  men  had  raised  themselves  to  emmence  under  great 
disadvantages. 

[The  former  speaker  was  about  to  reply,  when  he  was  reminded  that,  not  being 
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A  Member,  he  was  not  entitled  to  take  part  in  tbe  discussion,  although  he  had 
been  admitted  to  the  meeting  by  courtesy.] 

Mr.  Wauoh  thought  the  extent  of  liberality  to  be  exercised  in  the  admission 
of  Members  was  a  serious  question.  If  it  were  proposed  to  admit  ninety-six  out 
of  one  hundred  of  the  parties  now  styling  themselves  Chemists  and  Druggists,  this 
would  lower  the  standard  of  qualification  and  injure  the  character  of  the  Society. 
The  question  required  much  consideration,  and  should  not  be  decided  hastily. 

Mr.  WiixiAM  SouTHALL  (Birmingham)  said  it  was  desirable  to  arriye  at  a 
unanimous  decision.  The  resolution  was  a  very  general  one:  the  suggestions 
which  had  been  offered  were  valuable,  but  he  thought  the  details  should  be  left 
to  the  Council,  who  would  make  full  inquiry  into  the  merits  of  each  case.  He 
might  observe,  that  no  thanks  were  due  to  those  whom  it  was  proposed  to  admit; 
they  had  held  themselves  aloof  until  now,  waiting  to  see  whether  the  exertions  of 
others  would  be  attended  with  success.  Finding  that  the  Act  had  passed,  they 
began  to  think  they  might  as  well  take  a  share  in  the  benefit,  although  they  had 
lent  no  assistance.  It  might  be  a  wise  and  just  policy  not  to  exclude  them,  but 
their  claims  should  be  carefuUy  scrutinized  by  the  Council. 

Mr.  Hooper  remarked,  that  the  Members  recently  admitted  were  let  off  very 
easily.    The  original  Members  had  paid,  since  the  commencement  of  the  Society, 
in  regular  subscriptions,  above  twenty  guineas,  and  many  of  them  had  given 
donations,  raismg  the  amount  to  thirty  or  more. 
The  resolution  was  put  and  carried  unanimously. 

Mr.  MossoN,  in  moving  the  third  resolution,  said  he  thought  such  a  resolution 
was  scarcely  necessary.  It  must  be  obvious  to  every  Member  that  it  was  his 
duty  to  encourage  his  Assistants  and  Apprentices  to  study  and  prepare  for  the 
examination.  His  own  credit  was  at  stake,  and  he  must  be  aware,  that  unless  he 
performed  his  part  in  bringing  his  young  men  forward,  they  would  not  be 
efficient,  and  he  would  be  the  sufferer  m  the  end.     He  moved — 

**That  the  Pharmacy  Act  having  been  passed  for  the  purpose  of  elevating  the 
character  and  status  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Chemists  of  Great  Britain  by  means 
of  improved  education^  this  meeting  considers  it  of  the  highest  importance  that 
the  Members  of  the  Sodety  should  afford  every  encouragement  and  facility 
to  their  Assistants  and  Apprentices  for  preparing  themselves  to  pass  the  ex- 
amination.*' 

Mr.  Yasdb  seconded  the  resolution. 

Mr.  Bell  said  the  resolution  was  by  no  means  superfluous  or  unnecessary. 
In  his  correspondence  with  Assistants  and  Apprentices,  he  heard  frequent  com- 
plaints of  the  difficulties  thrown  in  their  way  with  regard  to  study  and  scientiHc 
unprovement.  Many  who  were  within  reach  of  lectures  were  not  allowed  to 
attend,  and  were  very  badly  supplied  with  books.  It  was  true  that  some  young 
men,  although  urged  to  attend  lectures,  would  not  take  the  trouble,  but  in  most 
cases  the  obstacle  was  on  the  other  side.  He  thought  it  important  that  the 
attention  of  Chemists  generally  should  be  directed  to  the  subject. 

Mr.  SouTHALL  fully  confirmed  the  observations  of  the  last  speaker.     He  had 
in  his  experience  observed  a  great  indifference  on  the  part  of  employers  to  the 
edacation  of  their  young  men,  a  circumstance  much  to  oe  regretted. 
The  resolution  was  put,  and  carried  unanimously. 
Moved  by  Dr.  Edwabds,  seconded  by  Mr.  W  Babtubtt, 
''  That  the  thanks  of  the  Society  be  given  to  Mr.  Jacob  Bell  for  his  energetic 
exertions  in  promoting  the  passing  of  the  Pharmacy  Act  through  Parliament." 

Mr.  Bbll,  while  he  fully  appreciated  the  feelings  which  had  dictated  the 
resolntioD,  regretted  that  it  had  been  moved,  as  the  progress  which  the  Society 
had  made  was  the  result  of  the  union  of  the  Members.  No  individual  could 
have  been  saccessftd  in  any  such  undertaking  unless  well  supported  by  his 
brethren,  and  he  had  always  endeavoured  to  place  this  fiict  prominently  before 
the  Menibers.    The  only  vote  of  thanks  which  he  ever  desired  was  the  practical 
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acknowledgment  of  tlie  value  of  the  Act,  by  the  zealous  and  hannoBKNis  co- 
operation of  the  present  and  future  Memb^  of  the  Society  in  carrying  it  imto 
early  and  complete  operation. 

Moved  by  Mr.  J.  Beix,  seconded  by  Mr.  T.  N.  E.  Mobson, 
^^  That  the  thanks  of  this  meeting  be  given  to  the  President  for  his  services 
as  Chairman.'' 
Carried  unammously. 


LIVERPOOL  CHEMISTS'  ASSOCIATION. 
Pftarmaceidical  Meeting,  ISth  June,  1852. 

XB.  SHAW,  TBESIDBNT,  IN  THX  GHAIB. 

Mb.  Mebcbb  delivered  a  lectare  on  **  Quinine  and  its  AdolteratioBS.*'  He  com- 
menced by  giving  a  sketch  of  tlie  natural  history  of  the  cinclionscee,  more  particu- 
larly with  reference  to  tlie  officinal  barks  of  the  Pharmacopona,  and  referred  to  the 
many  discordant  and  contradictory  statements  respecting  the  sources  of  these  barks; 
for  the  dislinctive  characteristics  between  different  species  were  in  many  instances 
so  slight,  that  almost  every  fresh  investigator  had  invalidated  the  statements  of 
his  predecessors.  As  a  proof  of  our  impsrfect  knowledge,  he  said  the  sources 
now  given  in  the  Pharmacopoeia  were  entirely  different  to  those  given  by  the  College 
in  1 S36,  and  yet  the  same  barks  were  meant. 

Directions  for  the  manufacture  of  disulphate  of  quinine  were  introduced  into  the 
Pharmacopoeia  of  1836  ;  but  &s  it  was  an  article  which  the  Pharmaceutist  could  not 
economically  manufacture  on  a  small  scale,  but  always  obtained  from  the  wholessle 
manufacturer,  it  had  in  the  last  edition  been  very  wisely  removed  from  the  prepara- 
tions and  placed  in  the  Materia  Medica. 

The  methods  to  obtain  quinine  ordered  by  the  different  Colleges  were  contrasted, 
and  the  ratioikUe  of  each  process  explained.  Its  chemical  characteristics  were  the& 
mentioned,  and  the  remarks  of  the  Pharmacopoua  as  to  the  usual  impurities  and 
tests  criticised. 

Mr.  Mercer  noticed  several  adulterations  not  alluded  to  in  the  PharmacopGeia* 
and  highly  recommended  the  simple  test  of  sulphuric  acid,  by  which  most  of  the 
usual  s^ulterants  of  quinine  were  detected,  viz.,  sugar,  starch,  salicine,  phloridzlne, 
and  crystaJHne  fatty  matters.  It  has  been  urgc^  against  this  test,  that  all  organic 
bodies  are  decomposed  by  sulphuric  acid,  and  therefore  it  is  not  able  to  detect  the 
admixture  of  one  organic  body  with  another.  Such  is  not  the  case  :  most  organic 
bodies  are  charred  by  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  but  quinine  is  an  exception,  and 
there  are  a  few  other  bodies  as  well,  such  ss  citric,  benzoic,  and  tartaric  acids,  or 
bitartrate  of  potash,  which  of  coarse,  if  their  presence  is  suspected,  must  be  sought 
for  with  the  appropriate  tests. 

The  detection  of  cinchonine  and  quinoidin  is  very  easily  effected,  fixt  ether 
possesses  the  property  of  dissolving  quinine,  but  neither  of  the  oUier  alkaloids,  and 
he  recommended  the  adoption  of  the  process  described  in  Uie  Pharmaceutical  Journal 
ibr  last  March. 

The  lecture  was  illustrated  by  diagrams. 

Mr.  Abraham  delivered  a  short  lecture  on  the  elementary  gases. 
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Tkwtdenfy  SM  Jmfy,  1852. 

Mr.  Shaw,  President,  took  the  Chair ;  and  called  on  Mr.  Abrahami  the  Secretary, 
to  read  the  following  Report  of  the  Council : 

"  Tour  Council  have  done  all  in  their  power  sinee  the  Amraal  Meeting  in  November 
last,  to  ftilfil  the  objects  for  which  t^e  Society  was  ffafunded,  and  they  hope  their 
proceedings  have  been  generally  acceptable  to  the  Members.  The  Pharmaeentical 
Meetings  have  generally  been  as  w^  attended  as  fennerly,  though  by  no  means  «o 
well  as  they  could  wish.  A  better  attendaaoe  at  these  Meetings  would  encourage 
the  Couacil  very  much,  and  they  ventaie  to  think  Uiat  it  would  promote  At 
interest  of  all  the  Members. 

'*Tho  Society  is  much  indebted  to  several  scientific  gentlemen  who  have  lectured 
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&r  nt  dariocr  the  past  year.    The^  beg  to  reoord  their  oUigatioiis  to  Doctors  Bmtt, 
Liinan,  and  Nevins,  and  to  Messrs.  David  Waldie  and  T.  C.  Archer. 

''The  attention  of  the  Council  luu  been  given  to  tlie  subject  of  the  supply  of 
medicines  to  emigrant  ships.    Her  Mi^esty's  Land  and  Emigration  Commissioriers 
have  for  some  time  required  that  all  vessels  chartered  by  them  shall  be  furnished 
vith  medicines  from  the  Apothecaries*  Hall,  in  Blackfriars  Lane.    Ihey  have  taken 
this  course  in  consequence  of  the  bad  quality  of  medicines  previously  supplied. 
This  complaint  is  doubtless  just,  and  if  there  were  no  remedy  but  that  adopted  by 
the  Commissioners,  your  Council  would  not  complain.    But  they  think  that  a  remedy 
could  have  been  found  without  giving  a  moB(4K)ly  to  one  establishment,  and  they 
apprehend  that  the  correction  of  the  evil  is  in  the  power  of  the  Commissionen 
themselves,  who  are  empowered  by  the  Passengers'  Act  to  appoint  emigration 
officers,  who  are  required  to  employ  medical  officers,  a  part  of  whose  duty  it  is  to  see 
that  the  medicines  supplied  to  all  emigrant  ships  are  genuine,  and  in  sufficient 
quantity.    Tour  CouncU  apprehend  that  tlie  jusc  remedy  for  the  evU  complained  of 
consists  in  rendering  this  inspection  efficient.    They  do  not  mean  to  blame  any 
individual,  but  various  sources  of  information  lead  them  to  bdieve  that  it  is  not  so 
at  present.    Tlie  complaint  of  the  Commissioners  proves  it.    Tour  Council  conceive 
that  the  inspection  should  take  place  at  a  depot,  where  the  examiner  should  have  at 
his  command  every  needful  instrument  and  reagent,  to  enable  him  to  examine  the 
whole  or  any  number  of  the  articles.    He  ought  not  to  come  in  contact  with  the 
party  who  supplies  the  drugs.    The  emigrant  ships  chartered  by  the  Commissioners 
fonn  but  a  small  part  of  the  total  number.    In  providing  for  the  others,  the 
shipowner  is  satisfied  to  take  the  lowest  tender,  because  the  contractor  is  bound  to 
obtain  the  certificate  of  the  medical  inspector ;  and  the  owner  feels  himself  thus 
relieved  from  responsibility.      But   if  the  inspection    is  insufficient,  it  may  be 
qoestioned  whether  the  pretence  of  it  does  not  aggravate  the  eviL    The  subject  will 
receive  tiie  further  attention  of  the  Council. 

**  They  have  to  refer  with  satisfaction  to  tlie  passing,  during  the  last  Session  of 
Parliament,  of  a  Pharmacy  Bill,  which,  although  by  no  means  such  a  measure  as 
they  had  contemplated,  will,  they  hope,  eventually  much  improve  the  practice  of 
Phannacy.  It  provides  that  no  peisoQ  shall  assume  the  designation  of  *  Pharm*- 
ceutical  Chemist'  unless  he  be  a  Member  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society.  This 
designation  is  not  at  present  of  any  value,  but  your  Council  have  reason  to  believe 
that  ibe  Pharmaceutical  Society  are  disposed  to  add  to  their  number  aU  the 
respectable  Chemists  and  Druggists  now  in  business.  Shonld  tliis  be  so,  and  a  large 
pn^MTtioa  of  them  accept  the  offisr,  a  distinction  would  soon  be  created,  and  the  Act 
would  become  in  effect  compulsory.  Future  additions  would  only  be  made  after 
examination,  and  the  standard  of  qualification  would  be  raised.  The  Council  caonot 
neler  to  this  subject  without  expressing  their  sense  of  the  services  of  Mr.  Jacob  Bell, 
who,  in  Parliament  and  otherwise,  has  done  much  to  deserve  the  respect  and 
gratitude  of  the  Pharmaceutical  body. 

^  The  attention  of  your  Council  has  been  directed  to  the  desirableness  of  forming 
s  Museum  of  Pharmaceutical  Preparations  and  Materia  Medica.  The  principal 
difficulty  would  be  to  find  an  accessible  "jpisce  for  its  deposit.  If  they  are  able  to 
obtain  one  in  the  Town's  Museum  which  is  to  be  formed,  ihey  will  call  on  their 
Members  to  co-operate  in  the  accomplishment  of  the  ot^t. 

**The  Members  are  aware  that  a  class  for  the  study  of  Pharmaceutical  Chemistry 
has  been  cooducted  by  Dr.  Edwards.  Ten  students  entered  their  names,  most  of 
whom  have  diligently  availed  themselves  of  this  mean*  (k  improvement,  and  your 
CooBcU  have  no  doubt  that  they  will  experience  inportaat  advantages  ftom  it. 

"  Arrangements  were  made  by  which  Members  and  Associates  were  admissibfe  on 
tkiTDurable  terms  to  the  Botanical  Lectures  at  the  Livetpool  School  of  Medicine,  but 
your  Council  regret  that  this  opportunity  was  made  use  of  but  to  a  very  limited 
extent- 

^  The  soiree  hdd  on  the  22nd  April  by  this  Society,  jointly  with  four  oth^  of  the 
lAterary  and  Scientific  Societies  of  Liverpool,  was  most  ncunerously  attended,  and 
many  appliiants  were  disappointed  in  their  endeavour  to  i^taia  tickets.  Tour 
Council  cordially  embraced  the  opportunity  of  meeting  tbe  other  Societies,  and  thegr 
hope  that  the  reaults  were  agreeable  to  all 

**  A  small  library  of  chemical  works  is  at  the  dispoaai  of  tbe  Members.  A  vohinie 
of  Gmelln'a  ChemUtry^  and  one  of  Lehmena's  tk^iohgkcA  Chemietfy^  have  been 
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added.    Also  (presented  by  Dr.  Edwards),  the  Report  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Fharmacj  BilL 

"  llie  balance-sheet  win  show  that  the  expenses  of  the  past  year  hare  been  more 
than  ooTered  bj  the  subscriptions,  although  a  number  of  the  latter  remain  to  be 
ooUected.  The  surplus  is  much  diminished,  however,  by  a  balance  brought  forward 
from  the  preceding  year,  and  by  the  insolvency  of  a  collector  (Putland)  employed 
daring  that  period,  who  had  retained  a  portion  of  our  funds. 

**  We  have  invited  the  Chemists  of  Liverpool  generally,  and  some  of  our  friends 
ftom  a  distance,  to  be  present  at  onr  Meeting,  and  we  shall  be  glad  to  receive  the 
names  of  those  who  are  disposed  to  join  us.  Our  interests  demand  an  united  body, 
and  it  can  only  £ul  of  its  intended  effect  tlurongh  the  apathy  of  those  who  ought  to 
take  part  in  it" 

The  Chaibm AN  moved  the  adoption  of  the  Report.  They  would  perceive  that  the 
Council  had  not  been  idle-  He  thought  this  large  town  ought  to  furnish  a  greater 
number  of  Members,  and  that  if  the  Chemists  of  Liverpool  were  better  acquainted 
with  the  character  of  the  Society,  the  value  of  the  lectures  which  had  been  delivered, 
and  the  means  it  afforded  for  mutual  protection  and  assistance,  many  would  be  glad 
to  join  them.  He  had  himself  felt  the  unjust  operation  of  the  law  wliich  allowed  a 
shipowner  to  come  to  him  for  medicines  for  one  of  his  ships,  whilst  for  the  supply  of 
another  he  was  obliged  to  go  to  London. 

Mr.  SuMNEB,  in  seconding  the  motion,  said,  although  the  Report  was  in  itself  so 
ample,  he  was  induced  to  say  a  few  words  on  the  subject  of  the  supply  of  medicinea 
for  ship  chests.  The  Council,  seeing  how  important  this  question  was  to  a  port  like 
Liverpool,  had  sent  special  invitations  to  several  of  the  Druggists  who  are  most 
interested  in  it  to  attend  their  meeting,  and  were  not  a  little  surprised  to  find  so 
much  apathy  where  their  own  interest  was  so  Immediately  concerned.  Her  Majesty's 
Land  and  Emigration  Commissioners  had  adopted  a  course  which  would  have  a 
great  effect  upon  the  interests  of  those  supplying  emigrant  ships ;  and  before  the 
present  evils  should  be  extended,  it  was  necessary  that  some  decisive  step  should  be 
adopted  by  which  the  proper  supply  of  medicines  should  be  guaranteed  to  every 
class  of  ships.  The  Council  were  anxious  to  do  anything  that  would  tend  to  further 
this  object,  and  hoped  to  have  the  co-operation  of  all  whose  interests  are  identified 
with  this  important  subject 

Mr.  Abraham  thought  it  necessary,  before  the  question  was  put,  to  remind  the 
Memliers  that  this  Report  applied  to  a  period  of  eight  months  only,  whilst  the  pre- 
ceding Report  applied  to  a  period  of  seventeen  months.  In  proportion  to  the  time 
which  had  elapsed  the  number  of  meetings  had  been  more  than  twice  as  great  as 
formerly. 

The  motion  was  then  put,  and  adopted  unanimously. 

The  Pbbsidbnt  called  on  Dr.  Edwards  to  give  a  report  of  the  operations  of  the 
laboratory. 

""  Dr.  Edwards  felt  great  pleasure  in  being  able  to  give  a  favourable  report  of 
the  progress  and  steady  conduct  of  the  pupils  in  the  laboratory;  with  one  or  two 
exceptions,  great  diligence  had  been  shown,  and  evidence  had  been  given  that 
opportunities  at  home  had  been  taken  advantage  of  as  well  as  the  course  of  in- 
struction in  the  laboratory.  He  then  explained  the  nature  of  the  operations  in  the 
laboratory,  the  course  followed  being  similar  to  that  in  the  laboratory  of  the  Pharma* 
ceutical  Society  in  London,  and  showed  specimens  of  preparations  made  by  1^.  J. 
Willcox  and  Mr.  Henry  Fisher,  who  both  deserved  great  commendation.  An  ex- 
amination of  the  students  had  resulted  in  awarding  the  prize,  which  the  President 
had  kindly  placed  at  his  disposal,  to  Mr.  J.  Willcox,  an  apprentice  of  Mr.  R.  Kirkus, 
to  whom  he  had  great  pleasure  in  presenting  it. 

The  volume  presented  was  a  bound  copy  of  Phillips'  Trandaium  of  ike  Nem 
PharmaeofKtia. 

Mr.  FisHBB,  as  one  of  the  laboratory  students,  expressed  their  obligations  to  Dr. 
Edwards,  and  mo^ed  a  rote  of  thanks  to  him  ;  which  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Kirkds, 
and  carried  unanimously. 

The  vacancies  in  the  Council,  by  the  retirement  of  Messrs.  Edward  Erana,  Clay^ 
and  Mercer,  were  then  ballotted  for,  and  these  gentlemen  were  re-elected. 

Mr.  Mbrcbb  again  called  the  attention  of  the  meeting  to  that  portion  of  the  Report 
which  referred  to  the  supply  of  medicines  to  emigrant  ships,  and  said  that  it  had 
become  a  subject  of  great  importaince  to  the  Druggists  of  Liverpool,  since  Qorern- 
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meat  had  established  an  Emigration  Depot  here ;  indeed,  daring  the  last  week,  tour 
Teasels,  chartered  hy  the  Emigration  Commissioners,  had  left  the  port,  the  medicines 
supplied  to  which  wonld  amount  to  about  £200,  and  he  had  no  hesitation  in  saying 
tiiat  within  the  present  year  medicines  wonld  be  required  for  Government  ships  to 
Ibe  amount  of  upwards  of  X3000,  none  of  which  would  be  furnished  by  the  local 
Druggists,  as  all  the  medicines  must  be  obtained  from  the  Apothecaries*  Hall, 
London;  and  he  urged  upon  the  meeting  the  necessity  of  cordially  co-operating  with 
and  supporting  the  Council  in  their  endeavours  to  obtain  the  rescinding  of  a  regula- 
Hon  which  so  materially  affected  the  interests  of  every  Druggist  in  the  town. 

Mr.  Jacob  Bbll  said  that  the  subject  had  received  the  attention  of  the  Mcmben 
of  the  Society  in  London,  and  he  had  been  one  of  a  deputation  which  waited  on  the 
Commissioners  to  represent  the  grievance.  The  Commissioners,  however,  showed 
such  unanswerable  evidence  of  the  frauds  which  had  been  practised,  that  the 
necessity  of  some  change  was  evident,  and  the  deputation  retired,  unable  to  obtain 
ledress,  but  recommending  a  more  efficient  examination  of  tlie  chests.  The  Com- 
missioners said  it  was  Impossible  for  them  to  ensure  the  good  quality  of  the  medi* 
eines  by  any  examination  of  the  chests,  which  could  be  practically  carried  out. 

Mr.  Abraham  said  the  Act  of  Parliament  imposed  upon  them  tiie  duty  of  doing 
this  by  their  officers,  and  such  an  answer  was  an  abnegation  of  their  functions. 

Tiie  Chatrhan  informed  the  meeting  that  Mr.  Jacob  Bell  had  attended  for  tls 
jmrpose  of  making  a  few  observations  on  the  Pharmacy  Act. 

Mr.  Bbll  briefly  noticed  the  origin  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society,  and  the  steps  by 
which  they  had  progressed  in  their  endeavours  to  effect  a  complete  organization  of 
their  body  for  the  purposes  of  defence  and  improvement.  The  pretext  for  the  attacks 
which  had  led  to  the  formation  of  the  Society,  having  been  the  admitted  incom- 
petence and  irregular  proceedings  of  persons  carrying  on  business  as  Chemists  and 
Dnigcrists,  the  discredit  of  which  had  been  shnred  by  the  whole  body,  the  mode  of 
defence  which  naturally  suggested  itself  was  the  organization  of  all  regularly  edu- 
cated Chemists,  the  Improvement  of  their  qualification,  and  the  separation  of  those 
who  are  thus  qualified  from  the  miscellaneous  class  of  persons  who  sold  drugs,  but 
who  had  no  pretensions  to  the  title  of  Chemist.  In  proportion  as  the  Society  had 
progressed,  more  especially  in  the  arrangements  respecting  education  and  examina- 
tion, it  had  acquired  influence  and  stability;  but  without  legislative  sanction  it  could 
never  hope  to  carry  out  to  the  full  extent  the  objects  for  which  it  had  been  founded. 
The  passing  of  the  Pharmacy  Act  was  an  important  step.  The  legislature  had 
now  constituted  the  Pharmaceutical  Chemists  the  representatives  of  Pharmacy, 
and  given  them  the  power  of  regulating  their  qualifications,  raising  the  status  of  the 
body  and  shaking  off  the  irregular  and  incompetent  dealers  in  drugs  with  whom  they 
had  hitherto  been  classed  without  distinction.  The  Act  was  not  of  that  compulsory 
and  monopolizing  character  wlych  they  had  originally  desired,  and  had  been  under- 
ralued  by  some  persons  on  that  account.  It  was,  however,  in  the  power  of  the 
Chemists  themselves  to  attain  by  means  of  this  Act  everything  which  they  could 
reasonably  desire.  Its  value  and  efficiency  would  depend  upon  the  spirit  with  which 
fhey  adopted  and  carried  it  into  operation,  and  the  present  was  the  time  to  decide 
what  steps  should  be  taken  for  this  purpose.  Mr.  Bell  explained  at  some  length  the 
provisions  of  the  Act,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  would  realise  the  objects  in  view, 
and  pointed  out  the  necessity  of  uniting  under  the  title  of  Pharmaceutical  Chemists 
all  those  who  could  substantiate  a  claim  to  the  distinction,  in  order  to  establish,  with- 
out delay,  the  complete  separation  of  the  class  of  Chemists  recognised  by  the  Act, 
from  the  incompetent  dealers  in  drugs.  The  extension  of  the  basis  of  the  Society  by 
tlK  admission  of  new  members  appeared  to  be  very  desirable,  and  it  would  be  well  to 
consider  the  propriety  of  adopting  a  liberal  construction  of  the  regulations  respecting 
the  admission  of  Chemists  already  in  business  in  order  to  afford  every  facility  for 
adding  to  the  list  of  members.  This  remark  applied  to  those  who,  although  con* 
neeted  with  the  business  for  some  years,  had  not  commenced  on  their  own  account 
until  after  the  date  of  the  Charter,  and  who  could  produce  certificates  or  other 
aatisfactory  evidence  of  their  eligibility.  A  special  meeting  of  the  Council  would 
he  held  on  the  following  Wednesday,  when  the  provisions  of  the  Act  would  be  con- 
sidered, and  it  would  he  an  advantage  to  the  Council  to  know  the  opinions  of  the 
Members  in  the  conn  try  on  this  question.  The  Liverpool  Chemists*  Association  had 
been  a  valuable  auxOiary  to  the  Society,  and  although  not  officially  connected  with 
it,  the  progress  of  that  Assodation  had  been  watched  with  interest  bv  himself  and 
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•tber  Memben  of  tlie  Soeietj  in  Londflo.  He  had  atvivB  looked  tevari  to  the 
anulgaaMlion  of  the  two  Sodetieo,  am  he  vm  dennMM  of  seeiiig  a  oompleie  ofgan* 
nOioo  of  the  Fharmaceatical  Cbemista  tfarougfaoiift  the  cuuutoy,  with  a  Secntaijr  i* 
erefy  town  thioogh  whom  official  eoomoaicataooa  oonki  be  nade.  The  advantage 
of  Mch  organisation,  even  when  imperfectlj  earned  oat»  bad  alreadj  been  pnotical^ 
deoBonstimted,  and  if  thiBOooid  beextoided  toewerj  town  in  the  kingdom  onntaimag 
three  or  four  Fhannaceotkal  Chemiata,  the  fJMalitiea  te  oonunnnicatkB  would  be  a 
meant  of  uniting  the  Mcmben  more  dawlj,  and  would  gzeaUj  inoeaae  the  inllfnre 
and  strength  of  the  Society.  As  liTerpool  generally  took  the  lead  in  promoting 
eteftti  ondertakingi,  he  had  been  glad  of  the  opportonity  of  attending  that  meeting; 
and  had  nodoobt  aa  to  the  cordial  ooncnnenoe^tbeMembenof  the  Aasoeiation  in 
the  deeire  which  he  bad  expieeeud  Ibr  the  permanent  onion  of  all  dnly  qoaliiied 
Chemifta  and  Dmggiats  into  one  body  under  Actof  Pailiamenti  and  their  complete 
Offganization  fiv  mutual  improTement  and  adrantage. 

Mr.  Abkahah  laid  he  had  drawn  up  a  BesolntkMi  which  he  thooght  would  expnm 
the  general  feeling  of  the  Association.  He  moved  :  "  That  in  tlie  opinion  of  thia 
meeiiiif^  it  is  higliiy  desirable  that  Uie  Pharmaoeutical  Society  and  ihe  Chetuistsaad 
DrufiSisttof  the  United  Kingdom  should  arail  themsdves  of  the  Pharmacy  Act  fur 
the  purpose  of  forming  a  body  which  shall  indode  all  thoK  wlio  are  qualified,  in  the 
ipmiber  of  Pharmaceutical  Chemista." 

Dr.  Edwards  seconded  the  resolntion.  Be  considered  the  Act  a  very  important 
and  bfftWH*'  one,  which  might  be  made  eKtensivdy  uaefiil.  It  was,  however,  neres- 
sary  that  the  Society  shoold  iodude  all  who  are  worthy  to  adopt  its  distinguishing 
title.  I{e  should,  therefore,  urge  upon  the  Council  to  oaoaider  carefully  Uie  dansea 
of  ttie  Act,  which  he  thought  empowered  them  to  adopt  a  more  liberal  policy  than 
had  hitherto  been  ezped^t.  This,  however,  should  be  limited  in  its  dnratioui 
having  special  reference  to  the  present  position  of  the  Chemists  on  the  paanng  of  the 
Act ;  and  whatever  leniency  might  be  extended  to  those  who  were  already  in  bosineM 
should  be  only  temporary ;  an  early  period  being  fixed,  after  whidi,  the  power 
granted  by  the  charter  to  admit  Members  without  examination  ahoold  no  hmgar  be 
exercised  in  any  case.  This  would  be  the  means  of  extending  the  operations  of  the 
Bodety,  and  uJtimatdy  raising  the  standard  of  qualification.  It  must  not,  however, 
be  expected  that  all  the  evils  arising  from  excessive  competition,  mistakjOi  pdicy,  or 
individual  delinquency,  would  at  once  be  removed  by  an  educational  qualification. 
Tliese  woold  undoubtedly  diminish,  and  espedally  under  the  influence  of  social  inter- 
course in  the  several  localities,  which  would  promote  harmony  and  a  good  under- 
standing amoni^  the*  members.  Ilencc  the  advantage  of  branch  associations,  which 
he  thought  likdy  to  remove  uuuiy  evil*  beyoad  Uie  reach  of  a  mere  educational 
centre.  He  trusted  that  both  the  centre  and  the  branches  would  be  increasingly 
supported,  which  would  benefit  the  Members,  sodall^,  morally,  and  professionally. 

Mr.  T.  D.  Wauub  inquired  what  arrangements  had  been  made  by  the  Council  of 
the  Pharmaceutical  Sode^  for  the  admisaion  of  Chemists  who  had  gone  into  buainest 
since  the  date  of  the  charter. 

Mr.  Bksjl  replied  that  the  regular  mode  of  admission  was  by  passing  theexamim^ 
tlon.  The  duuter  had  made  an  exception  in  favour  of  parsons  in  business  at  that 
date,  and  those  who  should  be  duly  certafled  to  be  qualified.  The  Council  had  the 
power  to  adopt  a  more  liberal  interpretation  of  the  charter  than  they  had  hitherto 
done ;  and  th^  were  deahousy  under  existmg  dronmstances,  to  ofler  every  Udiitj 
for  the  admission  of  all  who  might  be  found  digible^  but  he  was  not  prepared  to 
state  in  what  manner  this  might  be  eflbcted. 

Several  Members  having  expressed  thdr  ^^proval  of  the  resdntion,  it  was  pot 
and  carried  nnanlmoaaly. 

Mr.  H.  Saonmr  Evans  coDgratolated  Mr.  Bdl  on  his  success  in  reference  to  the 
Pharmacy  Act,  which  althou^  a  partial  measure,  plaoed  them  in  a  position  to  gain 
the  confidence  of  the  public^  and  to  prove  thansdves  worthy  of  increased  powen  at 
a  future  time.  Thev  must  all  co-operate  harmoniously,  lay  aaide  minor  diiiiBrenoes 
and  jealousies  which  so  much  tended  to  retard  improvement.  All  who  aiqnced  to 
respectability  in  thdr  profession,  would  natorally  be  anxious  to  avail  themsdves  of 
the  distinction  ofaed  by  the  Pliarmacy  Act  to  those  who  came  under  ito  operation. 
The  advantages  of  local  association  would  be  felt  by  bringing  the  means  of  improFe- 
ment  to  the  doora  of  the  students.  The  success  of  the  parent  Sodety  ahonld  be  aa 
bwentive  to  Incieaaed  ezertion  in  the  provinoei^  and  by  these  imited  eflnte  the 
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fltandafd  of  Britiafa  Fharmaoeatisto  might  be  raised  fiur  above  that  of  their  conti* 
Bental  brelhreB.  The  present  Members  must  lay  the  foundation  of  the  edifice,  but 
tlie  rising  generation  would  raise  up  the  fitbric,  which  wouM  gain  for  the  profession  of 
Ptunrmaey  in  Great  Britain  a  world-wide  fame.  Some  of  the  joung  men,  thoagh  able 
and  wiUing  to  lend  their  aid,  were  so  bomid  down  by  hard  drodgeiy  and  labour  from 
etflj  dawn  till  past  nightfall,'  that  the  remauiing  hoars  were  scarcely  sufficient  for 
neeessary  repose,  and  left  little  or  no  opportunity  for  mental  culture.  He  therefore 
appealed  to  the  principals,  urging  them  to  make  such  arrangements  with  reference 
to  the  hours  of  business  as  might  be  found  practicable  for  enabling  their  young  men 
to  gain  that  knowledge  which  could  only  be  acquired  by  study,  and  by  which  means 
alone  tliey  could  be  expected  to  become  qualified  for  the  honourable  position  which 
Hhey  were  destined  to  fill,  with  credit  to  therasdyes  and  safety  to  the  public.  He 
moYed  a  Tote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Bell. 

Mr.  Ai<PA88  seconded  the  motion. 

Mr.  Bell  reminded  the  meeting  that  Mr.  Madaiiane,  of  Edinburgh,  a  Member  of 
the  Council,  was  present.  He  acknowledged  the  kindness  of  the  morer  and  seconder 
of  the  reaohition,  but  hoped  Mr.  Macfarlane's  name  might  be  added,  as  that  gentle- 
UMB  had  rendered  important  sendee  to  the  Society,  and  was  the  representatiTe  of 
Pharmacy  in  Scotland.  He  was  desirous  of  abolishing  the  words  Enghmd  and  Scot- 
land with  reference  to  Pharmacy,  and  substituting  Great  Britain.  It  was  one  nation 
only  intersected  by  a  small  riyer. 

The  resolution  was  amended  accordingly,  and  carried  unanimously. 

Mr.  Macfarlane,  in  acknowledging  the  TOte,  said  he  had  not,  in  the  first  instance, 
taken  an  active  part  in  the  management  of  the  Society.  He  had  joined  it  at  the 
eommeneement,  because  he  considered  it  likely  to  be  useful,  and  he  was  always  glad 
to  unite  in  any  undertaking  likely  to  produce  public  benefit.  He  did  not  himself 
anticipftte  any  personal  advantage  fh)m  it,  yet  he  always  took  an  interest  in  the 
Society,  as  being  likely  to  benefit  the  rising  generation,  and  raise  the  character  of 
the  profession.  In  Scotland,  as  in  En^nd,  there  was  much  need  of  improvement. 
Me  did  not  think  the  improTcd  education  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Chemists  at  all 
likely  to  make  tliem  medical  practitioners;  on  the  contrary,  he  quite  agreed  with  Mr. 
Sten  in  thinking  that  it  would  have  the  opposite  effect.  His  own  experience  led  him 
to  this  belief.  He  had  been  orighaally  educated  fbr  the  medical  profession,  and  was 
iegidly  qualified  to  practise,  but  he  found  it  utterly  imposeiUe  to  combine  the 
two^  and  haying  embfl^ked  as  a  Pharmaceuticai  and  manufiicturing  Chemist,  he  re- 
lifiquiahed  medical  practice  altogether.  Sometimee  patients  would  even  now  come 
to  eoiMidt  him,  but  unless  the  case  were  a  rery  trifling  one  indeed,  he  always  adrised 
tbem  to  call  on  a  medical  man.  He  had  no  desire  to  practise.  He  was  a  Chemist, 
and  it  was  not  the  business  of  a  Chemist  to  practise  medicine,  and  he  was  sure  that 
the  more  they  were  educated  in  Chemistry,  the  more  they  would  be  disposed  to  think 
aad  act  as  he  did.  He  need  not  enter  into  any  further  remarks  on  the  Pharmacy 
Ast,  as  it  had  been  fully  explained.  He  could  only  say  that  he  highly  approved  of 
it,  and  hoped  the  Chemists  would  unite  cordially  in  carrying  it  into  full  effect.  The 
subject  was  exciting  considerable  attention  in  Scotland  just  now,  and  many  new 
Members  had  been  admitted.  As  his  business  arrangements  would  prevent  his 
attending  Ae  Special  Meeting  on  Wednesday,  he  had  made  Liverpool  on  his  way 
home  for  the  purpose  of  hemg  present  at  that  Meeting,  which  had  given  him  very 
great  pileasure. 

Thsmks  were  Toted  to  the  Chairman,  aad  the  meeting  separated. 


MESTma  AT  MAKCHBSTEB. 

Oir  THday,  the  30th  of  July,  a  Meeting  of  Chemists  and  Druggists  was  held  in 
tiie  library  Hall  of  the  Athenssum,  to  discuss  the  provisions  of  the  Pharmacy  Act. 
Several  members  of  the  medical  profession  were  present. 

Mr.  Thomas  Stakdrimo,  Chiurman  of  the  Manchester  branch  of  the  Pharma- 
centical  Society,  vms  in  the  Chair,  and  opened  the  Meeting  by  givmg  a  brief  analysis 
of  the  provisions  of  the  Pharmacy  Act.  He  called  particular  attention  to  the 
dAUses,  proihibiUng  unregistered  persons  ftom  assuming  the  name  of  Pharmaceutist 
or  Pharmaceotical  Chemist,  or  using  any  name  or  sign  implying  that  they  were 
oofDoected  with  the  Pharmaceutical  Society.  He  considered  this  Act  a  step  in  the 
riffikl  direction.    It  would  place  the  Pharmaceutical  body,  in  a  more  creditable 
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position  than  that  which  they  had  hitherto  occapied ;  and  would  enable  them  to 
acquire  a  professional  character,  to  promote  the  advancement  of  Chemistry  and 
Pharmacy,  and  to  separate  themselves  from  the  general  dealers,  with  whom  they 
had  previously  been  classed,  without  any  recognized  distinction.  Mr.  Jacob  B^ 
would  ofier  some  further  remarks  on  the  provisions  and  tendency  of  the  Act. 

Mr.  Bell  said,  that  this  measure  did  not  confer  a  monopoly  on  the  Pharmaceutical 
Society.  It  would  not  prevent  persons  unconnected  with  that  Society  from 
carrying  on  business  as  Chemists  and  Druggists ;  it  simply  recognized  a  quali- 
fication, and  conferred  upon  those  who  should  come  under  its  operation  a  distinctive 
title  and  status,  which  others  were  prohibited  from  assuming.  Consequently,  this  Act 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Chemists  the  power  of  constituting  them- 
selves a  regularly  eduaited  body,  and  excluding  from  that  body  those  who  merely  sold 
drugs  in  connection  with  groceries,  colours,  and  a  variety  of  other  things.  Of  course, 
if  an  educated  man  found  it  necessary,  from  peculiar  circumstances  or  local  custom,  to 
add  that  kind  of  business  to  that  of  a  Chemist,  he  would  not  be  thereby  excluded 
from  the  privileges  of  the  Society  ;  but  it  would  prevent  a  dealer  in  these  commo- 
dities, who  had  no  chemical  education,  but  merely  devoted  a  comer  of  his  shop  to 
the  sale  of  drugs,  from  pretending  to  the  rank  of  a  Pharmaceutical  Chemist.  The 
tendency  of  the  Act  would  be  to  promote  the  separation  of  Pharmacy  from  grocery ; 
not  by  compulsion,  but  by  the  natural  influence  of  improved  education,  which 
would  induce  the  Pharmaceutical  Cliemist  to  devote  his  attention  more  exclusively 
to  his  own  legitimate  business.  If  this  measure  should  be  generally  acted  upon,  it 
would  be  necessary  for  all  those  who  desired  to  hold  a  respectable  position  as 
Chemists  to  join  the  Society.  This  would  stimulate  the  rising  generation  to  study, 
and  pass  the  examination,  by  which  means  alone  they  could  be  admitted.  Mr.  Bell 
referred  to  the  evidence  taken  before  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
drew  a  comparison  between  the  Pharmaceutists  on  the  Continent  of  Europe  and 
those  in  this  country,  and  pointed  out  the  cause  of  the  superiority  of  the  foreign 
over  the  English  Chemists,  n|imely,  the  education  they  were  obliged  to  undergo,  and 
the  recognized  qualification  whidi  they  acquired.  The  ultimate  efiect  of  the  Act 
would  l^  to  make  the  diploma  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  a  guarantee  of 
qualification,  entitling  the  possessor  to  the  patronage  of  the  public  and  the  con- 
fidence of  the  profession.  This  would  of  course  be  a  work  of  time  ;  and  it  was  for 
the  Chemists  themselves  to  decide  when  the  desured  result  should  be  attained. 
They  might  bring  the  Act  into  immediate  operation,  by  uniting  together  and 
adopting  it,  in  which  case  the  distinction  would  soon  be  recognized,  and  generally 
understood  by  the  public ;  or  they  might  be  dilatory  and  indifferent,  neglect  the 
advantages  offered,  and  defer  the  result  for  a  much  longer  period.  Some  members 
of  the  medical  profession  being  present,  he  took  the  opportunity  of  correcting  the 
erroneous  impression,  that  this  Act  would  have  a  tendency  to  convert  Chemists  into 
Medical  Practitioners;  nothing  was  further  from  the  intention  of  the  promoters  of 
the  Act.  They  had  been  sufficiently  warned  by  the  previous  experience  and 
present  amphibious  position  of  the  Apothecaries,  whose  example  they  had  no 
desire  to  follow.  They  would  resist  a  system  of  pains  and  penalties,  and  the 
liability  to  continual  prosecution  by  rival  Apothecaries,  for  alleged  offences  which  it 
was  difficult  to  avoid,  and  impossible  accurately  to  define  ;  but  the  principle  of  the 
Act  was  founded  on  a  recognition  of  the  necessity  of  a  qualification  for  the 
performance  of  certain  duties,  and  its  tendency  would  be  to  discourage  abuses,  and 
to  diminish,  rather  than  increase,  the  source  of  jealousy  between  medical  men  and 
Chemists.  In  the  original  Bill,  registration  was  made  compuleory ;  it  was  therefbre 
provided  that  aU  who  had  served,  or  were  serving  their  apprenticeship,  at  the  time 
of  the  passing  of  the  Act,  should  be  exempted  from  examination.  The  present  Act 
made  registration  voluntary,  therefore  the  exemption  had  been  wisely  omitted.  It 
would  be  doing  the  young  men  no  kindness  to  exempt  them  from  the  necessity  of 
obtaining  that  knowledge,  which  was  essential  to  the  efficient  performance  of  their 
functions  as  Pharmaceutical  Chemists  ;  and  he  was  sure  that  the  national  emulation 
and  ambition  of  young  men  would  induce  them  to  look  forward  to  the  examination 
without  dread,  and  having  passed,  they  would  have  no  cause  for  regret.  Those  who 
had  no  ambition  of  this  kind  would  not  be  obliged  to  join  the  Society ;  it  would 
■oon,  however,  be  found  that  those  who  had  passed  were  most  qualified,  and  would 
generally  be  more  successful  in  business,  than  those  who  were  satisfied  to  remain 
stationary  instead  of  advancing  with  the  times.    Before  the  pasaiug  of  the  Act, 
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wlien  the  certificate  of  examination  conferred  no  legal  distinction,  there  where  many 
young  men  vho  voluntarily  presented  themselves,  and  some  of  them  had  paased 
with  great  credit.  The  Society  comprised  about  1600  Members,  besides  Associates. 
The  number  was  likely  to  be  considerably  increased.  Those  who  were  in  business 
prior  to  the  date  of  the  Charter  could  be  admitted  by  a  special  provision  of  the 
bye-laws.  There  were  some  who  had  commenced  business  since  that  date,  whom  it  was 
desirable  to  admit  by  a  liberal  interpretation  of  the  Charter,  without  passing  the  ordeal 
proTided  for  young  men  at  the  time  of  commencing  business.  Those  who  had  been 
some  time  in  business  might  reasonably  object  to  passing  this  ordeal,  lest  it  should 
be  taken  to  imply  that  they  had  not  been  competent  when  they  commenced.  As  It 
was  desirable  to  extend  the  basis  of  the  Society,  it  had  become  a  question  for  the 
Council  to  consider  in  which  manner  such  cases  might  be  provided  for,  without 
infringing  the  spirit  of  the  Act,  or  lowering  the  standard  of  qualification  of  the 
Society.  On  Wednesday  next,  a  Special  Meeting  of  the  Society  would  be  held, 
when  this  subject,  in  connection  witn  the  provisions  of  the  Pharmacy  Act,  would  be 
duly  considered  ;  and  it  was  desirable  that  the  opinions  of  Members  in  the  country 
should  be  known.  At  a  Meeting,  held  at  Liverpool  on  the  previous  day,  the 
opinion  was  unanimous  in  favour  of  a  liberal  interpretation  of  the  law,  in  extending 
the  basis  of  the  Society.  A  similar  Meeting  was  to  be  held  at  Newcastle  on  Monday. 
After  some  further  explanation  of  the  provisions  and  tendency  of  the  Act,  Mr.  Bell 
expressed  a  desire  to  hear  the  sentiments  of  the  Members  present. 

Mr.  Sluco  asked  several  questions  respecting  the  admission  of  Assistants  and 
Apprentices,  and  of  those  who,  having  been  brought  up  to  the  business,  had  left  it 
for  a  time,  and  afterwards  resumed  it.  He  doubted  whether  an  Act  of  Parliament 
could  prevent  any  person  from  assuming  a  name  or  title. 

Mr.  Bell  replied,  that  the  several  cases  referred  to  would  be  considered  on  their 
own  merits,  with  the  desire  on  the  part  of  the  Council  to  exercise  as  much  in- 
dulgence as  the  law  would  allow.  With  regard  to  the  power  of  the  Act  to  prohibit 
the  illegal  assumption  of  the  name  or  title  referred  to,  no  doubt  could  exist  on  that 
point.  The  Act  did  not  deprive  a  man  of  the  power  of  carrying  on  business,  it  simply 
recognized  a  certain  class  of  persons,  having  certain  qualifications,  and  a  corre- 
sponding title,  and  prohibited  a  fraudijJent  pretension  or  use  of  such  title  by  persons 
who  had  no  right  to  assume  it 

Mr.  BuRGXss  made  some  inquiries  of  a  general  nature,  involving  the  principles 
on  which  the  Society  had  been  founded. 

The  Chaibman  said  he  thought  the  questions  had  been  already  answered  at  that 
meeting,  but  he  should  be  happy  to  give  any  further  explanation  at  a  private  inter- 


Dr.  Edwards,  of  Liverpool,  said  that,  being  a  member  of  the  Council,  and 
having  attended  the  meeting  at  Liverpool,  he  was  glad  of  the  opportunity  of  ascer- 
taining whether  the  opinions  at  Manchester  coincided  with  those  which  he  had  pre- 
viously heard  expressed.  He  could  state  that  at  Liverpool  a  yetr  strong  feeling  pre- 
vailed respecting  the  importance  of  extending  the  basis  of  the  Society.  It  must  be 
recollected  that  the  Members  had  great  infiuence  over  their  Assistants  and  Appren- 
tices, and  that  the  character  of  the  Society  would  be  greatly  affected  by  the  extent 
to  which  education  was  promoted  and  improved.  By  the  exclusion,  on  technical 
grounds,  of  any  Chemists  of  the  present  time  who  could  establish  a  fair  claim  to 
recognition,  and  who  might  desire  to  join  the  Society,  these  parties,  instead  of  be- 
coming valuable  allies,  would  be  estranged  from  the  Society  by  the  feeling  that  they 
had  no  part  in  it;  consequently  their  young  men  would  be  indiflferent,  and  would  not 
be  likely  to  come  forward  as  future  Members.  This  would  tend  to  perpetuate  the 
old  system,  or,  at  idi  events,  it  would  delay  for  an  indefinite  period  the  accomplish- 
ment of  tub  object  for  which  the  Act  had  been  passed.  He  was  glad  to  hear  that  it 
was  in  contemplation  to  associate  in  Manchester  for  the  purpose  of  holding  Pharma- 
ceaUcal  Meetings,  for  the  delivery  of  lectures,  and  the  promotion  of  education.  They 
had  an  Association  at  Liverpool  having  these  objects,  and  it  had  tended  to  keen  tlm 
Chemists  together,  to  stimulate  the  young  men,  and  promote  reciprocal  good  feehng 
among  them. 

Mr.  Macfablane,  of  Bdinbnrgh,  expressed  the  pleasure  he  felt  in  attending 
the  Meeting.  He  had  been  a  Member  of  the  Society  from  the  commencement, 
because  he  thought  it  was  a  step  in  the  right  direction ;  very  few,  however,  in 
Scotland  had  jomed  it  until  lately.    They  had  now  a  Board  of  Examiners  ap- 
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pointed  in  Edinburgh,  M>d  the  attention  of  the  Chemists  had  been  directed  to  the 
subject,  by  the  circumstanoes  connected  with  the  Pharmacy  Bill,  which  had  now 
been  passed  into  an  Act  At  first  some  difficolties  had  occurred,  similar  to  those 
which  had  been  noticed  at  that  Meeting  with  reference  to  the  admission  of  Members ; 
some  cases  presenting  peculiar  features,  and  requiring  separate  consideration.  The 
Board  had  met  and  investigated  the  facts  of  each  case,  and  the  qualifications  of  the 
candidates,  and  all  difficulties  yanished.  Within  a  few  weeks  about  sixty  Members 
were  admitted,  and  he  had  no  doubt  that  the  number  would,  before  long,  be  oon- 
siderably  increased.  A  Committee  had  been  appointed,  and  they  were  about  to 
establish  a  museum  and  library.  He  was  glad  to  find  that  at  Liverpool  and  Man- 
chester active  proceedings  were  in  progress.  His  business  engagements  would 
prevent  his  atteuding  the  Meeting  in  London  on  Wednesday;  he  had,  therefore, 
been  glad  of  the  opportunity  of  being  present  at  Liverpool  and  Manchester,  and 
hoped  they  would  persevere  in  promoting  tlie  objects  they  all  had  in  view. 

The  Meeting  appeared  to  concur  in  the  sentiments  which  had  been  expressed. 

Mr.  BoBERTSON  moved — **That  it  is  advisable  that  the  Members  of  the  Pharma- 
ceutical Society  in  Manchester  slionld  co-operate  with  the  Council  in  London,  for  the 
purpose  of  admitting,  as  Members  of  the  Society,  such  members  of  the  trade  as  are 
duly  qualified." 

Mr.  Booth,  of  Rochdale,  seconded  the  resolution,  which  was  carried  unani- 
mously. 

Mr.  WooLUET  expressed  his  cordial  concmrenoe  in  the  resolution  which  had  been 
passed,  and  in  the  sentiments  expressed  by  previous  speakers.  He  could  not 
allow  the  Meeting  to  pass  without  moving  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Bell,  Dr.  Edwards, 
and  Mr.  Macfarlane,  who  had  travelled  a  considerable  distance  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  them  that  information  which,  as  Members  of  the  Council,  they  were  enabled  to 
afford,  and  who  had  always  taken  an  active  part  in  promoting  Uie  welfare  of  the 
Society. 

The  motion  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Brown,  and  carried  uoanimously. 

Mr.  MoMBBXT  moved,  and  Mr.  Ltngh  seconded,  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Cliairman, 
which  was  also  unanimously  carried. 

MEETING  AT  NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 

On  Monday  evening,  August  2nd,  a  meeting  of  Chemists  and  Druggists  was  held 
at  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  the  provisions  of  ihe  Pharmacy 
Act,  and  its  prospective  influence  on  the  position  and  character  of  the  Pharma- 
ceutists of  this  country.  Mr.  Procter  having  been  unanimously  called  to  the  chair, 
opened  the  proceedings  by  stating  the  object  of  the  meeting,  and  expressing  a  hope 
that  the  Pharmacy  Act  would  answer  the  expectations  of  its  promoters  ;  its  influence 
would  be  gradual,  but  it  would  raise  the  position  of  the  Pharmaceutical  body,  and 
confer  especial  beneflt  on  the  rising  generation.  Mr.  Jacob  Bell,  who  attended  for 
the  purpose  of  assisting  in  the  discussion,  would  explain  the  provisions  of  the  Act. 

Mr.  Bell  said,  that  the  last  time  lie  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  them  (about 
three  years  ago*)  he  had  illustrated  the  advantage  of  union  among  Chemists  and 
Druggists  for  self-defence,  by  relating  instances  in  which  it  had  been  of  essential 
service,  in  enabling  them  to  obtain  tlie  rejection  or  modification  of  threatened  Acts 
of  Parliament,  which  if  they  had  been  passed  in  their  original  form  would  have 
been  highly  injurious.  He  also  pointed  out  the  importance  of  improved  education 
as  a  means  of  raising  the  status  of  the  Pharmaceutical  body,  and  the  ground  upon 
which  they  could  expect  to  e^joy  indemnity  from  future  aggression ;  and  endea- 
voured to  prove,  that  in  order  to  make  this  union  permanent  and  effectual,  it  was 
essential  that  an  Act  of  Parliament  should  be  obtained.  This  Act  had  now  been  passed, 
and  he  should  be  able  to  show  that,  if  the  Chemists  should  come  forward  zealously 
and  adopt  it,  it  would  raise  their  position,  improve  their  qualification,  and  give  them 
a  professional  character  which  they  had  not  hitheno  enjuyeil.  The  Pharmaceutists 
on  the  Continent  were  all  educated,  passed  an  elaborate  examination,  and  were 
looked  up  to  with  respect,  while  the  Chemists  and  Druggists  in  this  country  were  in 
a  very  different  position.  As  an  illustration,  the  invitations  to  tluit  meeting  were 
extended  to  members  of  the  medical  profession,  not  one  of  whom  was  present.    This 
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was  easily  accounted  for  by  the  &ot  that  Chemigts  and  Dnifegists  were  looked  down 
npcm  as  uneducated  tradesmen,  with  whom  it  was  beneath  the  dignity  of  the  mem- 
hers  of  a  learned  profession  to  hold  conference,  even  on  a  subject  in  which  that  pro- 
fession is  interested  in  common  with  themselves.    But  let  them  place  themselves  iu 
the  position  contemplated  in  the  Pharmacy  Act,  and  medical  practitioners  would  no 
longer  hesitate  to  assist  at  their  discussions.    They  would  be  glad  to  obtain  the  ad- 
Tantage  of  their  practical  experience  in  Chemistry  and  Pharmacy,  in  which  they  (the 
Chemists)  certainly  ought  to  be  more  proficient  than  those  whose  time  is  chiefly 
occupied  in  medical  practice.    It  was  education  which  raised  one  man  above  another 
— mental  cultivation  was  superior  to  rank  or  wealth.    A  man  might  begin  life  in 
a  yery  humble  sphere,  but  let  him  improve  his  intellect,  exercise  his  talent,  and 
acquire  a  character  in  science,  art,  or  literature,  and  he  would  command  respect. 
There  was  not  a  nobleman  in  the  land  who  would  not  consider  it  an  honour  to 
have  a  Davy  or  a  Faraday  as  his  guest.    Of  course  it  was  not  to  be  supposed 
that  Dispensing  Chemists  would  rise  to  the  eminence  of  the  great  men  to  whom 
he  had  referred,  yet   if  all  in   early  life  obtained   a  groundwork   of    scientific 
knowledge,  out  of  their  ranks  some  would  take  a  higher  scientific  position  than  their 
fellows,  devote  themselves  to  philosophical  researches,  and  confer  credit  on  the 
country,  which  was  a  frequent  occurrence  on  the  Continent  of  Europe.    The  minutes 
of  evidence  of  the  Select  Committee  contained  satisfactory  information  on  this 
subject.    The  opportunity  was  now  before  them.    The  Pharmacy  Act,  although 
some  persons  had  doubtea  its  efficiency,  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Chemists  them- 
aelTcs  the  power  of  effecting  all  that  was  required.    It  recognized  the  Pharmaceutical 
Society,  and  provided  for  the  registration  of  the  Members  as  Pharmaceutical  Chemists, 
oonfeired  upon  them  a  distinction  which  it  was  illegal  lor  unregistered  per-ons  to 
assume,  and  placed  in  that  body  the  office  of  regulating  the  examinations  which 
must  be  passed  by  aU  future  Members,  with  the  exception  of  those  who  had 
previously  been  in  business  for  a  certain  period.    It  was  true  that  the  Bill  did  not 
prevent  nnr^istered  persons  from  carrying  on  the  business,  but  it  created  a 
distinction  between  the  regular  Chemist  and  the  grocer  or  huckster  who  sold  drugs. 
Those  who  came  under  the  operation  of  the  Act,  would  gain  a  larger  share  of  the 
patronage  of  the  profession  and  the  public  in  the  dispensing  of  medicines  ;  and  in 
the  same  proportion  they  would  gradually  reduce  their  grocery  and  mixed  business. 
In  some  towns  which  he  had  visited,  he  found  twenty  or  thirty  vendors  of  medicines, 
bat  not  one  regular  Chemist  and  Druggist.    They  had  medicines  on  one  side,  grooexy 
and  colours  on  the  other ;  some  were  partially  qualified,  others  not  at  all — a  very  bad 
arrangement  for  all  parties.    The  tendency  of  the  Pharmacy  Act  would  be  to 
classify  the  business,  and  to  introduce  the  division  of  labour  fur  mutual  benefit.    The 
Act  would  also  tend  to  encourage  a  division  of  labour  between  medical  men  and 
Chemists.    It  would  not,  as  supposed  by  some  of  the  witnesses  before  the  Committee 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  ruin  one-tenth  of  the  Apothecaries,  and  injure  the 
remainder.    It  was  not  the  intention  of  the  Bill  to  convert  Chemists  into  Medical 
Fk^ctttioners,  but  to  establish  a  class  of  qualified  Pharmaceutists,  and  to  encourage 
the  Members  of  each  class  to  adhere  to  their  own  department.    Mr  Bell  further 
enlarged  on  the  advantages  of  raising  the  status  of  Pharmaceutists,  putting  an  end 
to  the  differences  and  disputes  with  medical  men,  promoting  the  early  and  extensive 
operation  of  the  Act,  extending  the  basis  of  the  Society  by  the  admission  of  all 
Chemists  already  in  business  who  could  produce   the  requisite  evidence  of  quali- 
fication, and  encouraging  Assistants  and  Apprentices  to  prepare  themselves  for  the 
examination. 

Mr.  Walk  BR  said,  in  reference  to  Mr.  Bell's  remarks  on  the  complaint  that  Che- 
mists gare  advioe,  that  he  believed  In  some  cases  it  would  be  considered  ill-natured 
not  to  give  advice;  he  believed  that  no  Chemist  wished  to  do  so  unless  in  the  most 
trifiiog  cases  not  requiring  medical  advice. 

Mr.  Owen  thought  that  unless  the  medical  men  and  the  Chemists  could  be 
induced  to  meet  to  confer  on  this  sulject,  the  Chemists  would  always  find  a  difficulty 
in  sendiug  their  customers  to  medical  men,  as  they  sometimes  found,  when  they  did 
80^  that  the  parties  were  sent  elsewhere  for  their  medicine. 
Mr.  WalkMr  thought  this  was  not  usual. 

Mr.  OwBM  stated  two  cases  of  recent  occurrence  in  which  he  received  prescriptions 
written  in  hierogljrphics,  which  he  defied  any  Chemist  to  decipher,  if  he  had  ^one 
Ibrough  an  eaEamination. 
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Mr.  WaIiKbr  thought  the  matter  could  not  he  legislated  upon. 

Mr.  OwBN  suggested  a  conference  with  medicfd  men,  vhich  Mr.  Bell  thought 
wonld  remove  all  the  difficulty  ;  but  ohserved  that,  as  Dr.  Kitchener  said,  **BefoE<t 
70U  serre  up  your  fish,  you  must  catch  them.'* 

Mr.  Mats,  of  South  Shields,  referred  to  the  practice  adopted  by  some  medical 
men  of  recommending  patients  to  a  Chemist,  and  sharing  the  profits.  The  Chairman 
aaid  that  some  medical  men  in  London  attended  during  certain  hours  in  the  day  to 
prescribe  in  Chemists'  shops. 

Mr.  £.  W.  Challoner  thought  the  discussion  was  not  exactly  in  accordance  with 
the  object  of  the  meeting.  The  first  thing  to  be  done  was  for  the  Chemists  to  discuss 
their  own  afiairs  and  the  Pharmacy  Act^  which  was  before  the  meeting. 

The  Chairman  thought  the  abuses  referre<l  to  would  be  remedied  when  the  Che- 
mists w«re  better  educated.  The  character  of  the  Society  and  the  future  prospects 
of  the  Members  depended  on  education.  He  hoped  the  attention  of  Chemists  gene* 
rally  would  be  directed  to  the  Act,  and  that  they  would  use  their  influence  with 
their  Assistants  and  Apprentices  in  reference  to  the  examination. 
-  Mr.  Challoner  thought  it  important  to  induce  the  Chemists  to  consider  the 
Pharmacy  Act,  which  could  only  be  effected  by  forming  a  Committee;  and  if  Mr*  ^^ 

Benjamin  Gilpin  would  act  as  their  Secretary,  he  thought  something  might  be  done. 

Mr.  ScHOLEFiELD  supported  this  proposition,  and  suggested  that  the  Committee 
should  be  extended  to  all  the  towns  in  the  district  in  order  to  spread  the  information 
on  the  subject  as  much  as  possible,  and  awaken  the  interest  of  the  Chemists 
generally. 

Mr.  Bell  thought  much  advantage  would  arise  from  the  formation  of  such  a 
Committee.  If  he  could  be  of  any  service  in  promoting  the  object,  he  should  have 
much  pleasure  in  attending  a  future  meeting  on  receiving  due  notice,  as  the  railroad 
had  brought  Newcastle  and  London  very  near  to  each  other. 

Mr.  E.  Wn.80N  Challoner  moved — 
^  **  That  it  is  advisable  that  the  Members  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  in  New- 
castle, Gateshead,  and  the  neighbourhood,  should  co-operate  with  the  Council  of  that 
Society  in  London,  for  the  purpose  of  admitting  as  Members  such  of  the  trade  as  ^ 

are  duly  qualified." 

Mr.  Gilpin,  in  seconding  the  resolution,  which  was  carried  unanimously,  said,  the 
Pharmaceutical  Chemists  should  seriously  consider  the  necessity  of  raising  their 
status  and  qualification,  and  that  they  should  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity 
afibrded  by  the  Pharmacy  Act  of  establishing  themselves  as  a  recognized  class  of 
educated  Pharmaceutists.  The  prospective  benefits  of  the  Act  would  be  exemplified 
in  the  superior  qualifications  of  the  rising  generation.  In  the  meantime  it  was 
desirable  to  extend  the  basis  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society,  through  whose  instru- 
mentality the  Act  was  to  be  carried  into  operation. 

Mr.  Walekr  moved,  and  Mr.  Challoner  seconded,  the  appointment  of  Mr.  B.  ^ 

Qilpin  as  Secretary,  and  the  following  Members  as  a  Provisional  Committee,  with 
power  to  add  to  their  number,  to  act  in  concert,  and  forward  the  views  of  the 
Council  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  in  London ;  and  that  Mr.  Benjamin  Gilpin 
be  appointed  Secretary  :  Messrs.  William  Procter,  James  Gilpin,  E.  W.  Challoner, 
George  Currie,  Walter  Swan,  Edward  Walker,  R.  Owen,  of  Newctulk;  Mr.  Cornelius 
Garbutt,  of  Gateshead;  Messrs.  R.  J.  J.  Mays,  and  Henry  Scholefield,  of  Souik 
ShieMs;  Mr.  B.  Swan,  of  Alnwick;  Messrs.  R.  Forth,  and  S.  Mease,  of  NorUi  SkieUs, 

It  was  moved,  seconded,  and  carried  unanimously,  that  a  detailed  report  of  the 
meeting  be  printed  and  circulated  in  Newcastle  and  the  neighbouring  towns. 

Mr.  Challoner  expressed  his  satisfaction  at  the  unanimity  which  had  prevailed 
St  the  meeting,  and  anticipated  a  favourable  result  from  the  appointment  of  the 
Committee. 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman  was  carried  unanimously. 


MEETING  AT  NOTTINGHAM. 

A  Mertino  of  Chemists  and  Druggists  was  held  at  the  Assembly  Room,  Notting- 
ham, on  Tuesday,  the  3rd  of  August,  to  consider  the  Provisions  of  the  Pharmacy 
Act. 

Mr.  Heddbrley  was  unanimously  called  to  the  Chair,  and  having  stated  the  oh* 
ject  of  the  Meeting,  expressed  his  hope  that  the  endeavours  which  the  Chemists  had 
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heea  making  to  improTe  their  position  would  be  attended  with  ultimate  suooees. 
The  Pharmacy  Act  was  a  step  in  advance,  and  he  hoped  it  would  be  found  e£fectual. 
Be  should  not  enter  into  a  detailed  notice  of  the  provisions  of  the  Act,  as  Mr.  Jacob 
Bell  had  attended  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  Bell  observed,  that  some  difference  of  opinion  prevailed  respecting  the 
Pharmacy  Act  which  had  lately  been  passed.  He  had  given  much  attention  to  the 
rabject,  and  he  believed  it  to  be  a  sound  and  useful  measure,  calculated  to  produce 
much  benefit.  Mr.  Bell  referred  to  the  evidence  before  the  Select  Committee,  and 
explained  at  some  length  the  provisions  of  the  Act,  its  probable  influence  In  promoting 
education,  the  way  in  which  it  would  affect  the  present  and  future  members  of  the 
trade,  the  regulations  for  the  admission  of  Members  and  Associates,  and  the  tendency 
of  the  Act  to  promote  the  separation  of  Pharmacy  from  medical  practice,  and  also 
firom  the  kind  of  general  business  which  is  at  present  often  united  with  it.  From 
the  time  of  the  establishment  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  in  the  year  1840,  he  had 
been  in  the  habit  of  occasionally  visiting  his  bre^iren  in  provincial  towns  with  the 
double  object  of  giving  information  as  to  the  proceedings  in  London,  and  informing 
himself  respecting  the  nature  of  the  business,  and  the  sentiments,  of  Chemists  in 
different  localities.  He  had  found  much  difference  in  the  views  and  habits  of  the 
Chemists  in  the  localities  which  he  had  visited.  There  was  no  less  difference  in  the 
amount  of  interest  prevailing  with  rc^fpird  to  progressive  improvement.  In  some 
places  the  subject  had  never  been  duly  considered;  it  appeared  to  be  a  new  idea,  and 
there  was  very  little  disposition  to  deviate  from  the  beaten  path  by  joining  in  a  move- 
ment wearing  rather  the  aspect  of  an  innovation.  In  the  first  instance -many  diffi- 
culties presented  themselves,  much  cold  water  was  thrown  over  the  project,  and  it 
was  only  the  confident  belief  that  success  was  "  looming  in  the  distance*'  which  en- 
oouraged  him  and  others,  with  whom  he  was  co-operating,  to  persevere.  This 
belief  was  strengthened  by  the  circumstance  that  whenever  he  succeed,  in  bringing 
together  the  leading  Chemists  of  any  town,  and  obtaining  a  ftiU  and  fiur  discussion 
of  the  question,  the  result  was  uniformly  satisfactory — ^the  meeting  was  unanimoy|. 
There  might  be  pr^udices  or  peculiar  notions  on  minor  points,  but  on  the  broad  prin- 
ciple of  the  importance  of  union  for  improvement  and  defence,  the  facts  of  the  case 
spoke  for  themselves  and  produced  conviction.  In  several  large  cities  or  towns — 
Liverpool,  Manchester,  Bristol,  Bath,  Newcastle,  and  some  others — this  conviction 
liad  led  to  active  proceedings,  local  associations  had  been  formed  in  connection  with 
the  Pharmaceutical  Society,  or  in  furtherance  of  its  objects,  arrangements  had  been 
made  for  promoting  education,  and  a  stimulus  had  been  given  to  young  men  to  apply 
themselves  to  study.  In  other  localities  the  soil  was  barren,  and  very  little  had  been 
done.  In  one  place  he  had  invited  all  the  Chemists,  about  forty  in  number,  to  a 
meeting,  and  only  two  attended.  This  was  about  eleven  years  ago.  Since  that 
time  the  Society  had  made  progress  and  acquired  influence;  many  of  those  who  were 
faidifferent  at  first  were  beginning  to  see  the  importance  of  tlie  course  which  had  been 
taken,  and  wefie  disposed  to  join  in  the  movement.  The  passing  of  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment would  give  a  fresh  impetus  to  the  Society,  andpUu^  it  in  a  firmer  position.  At 
recent  meetings  at  Liverpool,  Manchester,  and  Newcastle,  a  strong  opinion  had  been 
expressed  in  favour  of  extending  the  basis  of  the  Society.  He  would  be  glad  to 
hear  whether  the  opinions  in  Nottingham  coincided,  and  if  so  he  would  suggest  the 
Ibrmation  of  a  Committee  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  the  Council  in  the  steps  which 
it  might  be  considered  advisable  to  take. 

Mr.  J.  Ha&bxson,  after  having  expressed  his  satisfaction  at  the  statement  and 
the  explanation  of  the  Act,  said  he  had  at  first  entertained  an  opinion,  in  common 
with  many  others,  that  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  would  not  confer  any  benefit  on 
the  trade ;  but  he  confessed  that  he  had  lately  altered  his  opinion,  and  he  had  now  no 
doubt  that  considerable  advantages  would  result  from  it.  Its  value  as  a  means  of 
defence  had  already  been  proved,  and  he  thought  it  would  stimulate  young  men  to 
study  and  make  themselves  more  efficient  in  their  business.  Be  therefore  moved— 
**■  That  it  is  expedient  to  extend  the  basis  of  the  Society,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing 
the  Pharmacy  Act  into  more  immediate  and  extensive  operation :  that  it  is  desirable 
to  invite  all  duly  qualified  Chemists  and  Druggists  to  join  the  Society,  and  to  prevail 
upon  Assistants  and  Apprentices  to  prepare  for  passing  the  examination. 

Mr.  Cbbbtham  had  great  pleasure  in  seconding  the  resolution,  as  he  had  always 
given  tlie  Society  his  warm  support,  and  was  higlSy  satisfied  with  the  passing  of  the 
thammcy  Act ;  although  it  did  not  go  so  far  as  he  wished,  yet  it  was  a  step  in  the 
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ri^t  directioii,  And  if  the  ChenuBts  and  the  young  men  would  act  np  to  it,  heJiad 
no  doubt  tliat  it  would,  in  a  short  time,  prove  of  great  benefit  to  them.  It  was  pro- 
bable that  he  might  not  individually  experience  its  influence,  but  it  was  calculated  to 
improve  the  position  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Chemists  genorally,  and  he  thought  it 
was  the  duty  of  all  to  support  it. 

Mr.  Henrt  Large  considered  this  was  the  time  for  the  Chemists  of  Nottingham 
to  come  forward  and  join  the  Pharmaceutical  Society,  especially  aft^  the  explanation 
they  had  just  heard  of  the  provisions  of  the  Pharmacy  Act,  and  the  beneficial  influ- 
6Bce  it  was  likely  to  produce  if  brought  into  general  operation.  There  was  another 
reason  for  uniting  in  a  movement  ca^ulated  to  raise  their  position.  Tlie  late  local 
Indosure  Act  had  g^ven  such  a  stiaiulus  to  building,  and  to  industry  generally,  that 
Nottingham  would  become  one  of  the  leading  manufacturing  towns  in  the  kingdom  ; 
and  it  behoved  the  Chemists  to  keep  pace  with  the  times,  to  promote  improved 
education,  and  advance  their  respectability.  He  moved  **  that  a  Committee  be  ap- 
pointed to  co-operate  with  the  Council  of  the  Society  in  London  in  cajr3ing  out  the 
first  res<dution,  and  that  tlie  following  be  the  Committee : — Mr.  Hedderley,  CAoir- 
man  ;  Messrs.  J.  Harrison,  Wiltiams,  Woodward,  Parr,  Wain,  T.  Harrison,  Dudgeon, 
and  LarRe." 

Mr.  Wain  seconded  the  resolution,  whieh  was  carried  unanimously,  Mr.  Large 
being  requested  to  act  as  Secretary,  to  which  he  assented. 

Mr.  WiLUAMs  moved — **Tliat  in  the  opinion  of  this  Meeting  it  is  expedient, 
during  a  limited  period,  to  relax  the  stringency  of  the  regulations  respecting  the 
admissiott  of  Members  in  the  cases  of  Chemists  who  commenced  business  on  their 
own  account  since  the  date  of  the  charter,  and  who  may  be  certified  to  be  duly 
qualified,  and  likely  to  promote  the  objects  contemplated  in  liie  Pharmacy  Act." 
He  remarked,  that  if  the  Council  should  accede  to  the  terms  of  the  resolution,  they 
would  be  conferring  a  great  boon  on  those  Chemists  who  had  not  already  joined  the 
Society.  If  they  would  show  a  disposition,  even  at  the  eleventh  hour,  to  admit  those 
who  had  for  several  years  stood  aloof,  and  rdfused  to  co-operate  in  what  they  called  a 
visionary  scheme,  he  thought  a  great  number  of  Members  would  be  added  from 
Nottingham  and  other  towns,  and  the  Society  would  in  this  way  be  much  strength- 
ened and  enlarged.  He  also  trusted  some  relaxation  of  the  rules  might  be  made  in 
fkvour  of  Assistants  who,  for  the  same  reasons,  had  not  enrolled  themselves,  but  who 
were  now  anxious  to  do  so.  He  would  make  one  remark  on  the  evidence  of  the 
medical  gentlemen  before  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  to  which  Mr. 
Bell  had  alluded.  He  thought  tame  of  those  gentlemen  took  a  very  erroneous  view 
of  the  question.  Their  argument  appeared  to  be,  '*  Do  not  educate  Chemists  too 
highly— keep  them  down :  the  more  you  enlighten  them,  the  more  th^  will  encroach 
upon  the  medical  professton."  Now,  his  opinion  was  the  opposite  of  this.  He 
believed  it  would  be  found  in  every  town  that  the  greatest  amount  of  quackery  and 
proscribing  was  carried  on  by  the  most  illiterate  and  ignorant  men  in  the  trade,  who 
understood  little,  excepting  by  report,  of  the  nature  of  the  medicines  ffiey  employed. 
In  his  opinion,  the  more  extensive  was  a  man's  knowledge  of  the  chemical  nature 
and  properties  of  medicines,  the  less  likely  he  would  be  to  tamper  with  those 
medicines. 

The  resolution  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Parr,  and  carried  unanimously. 

Mr.  Booth  Bddison  (surgeon  to  the  infirmary^  expressed  the  pleasure  he  had 
derived  in  listening  to  Mr.  Beirs  remarks,  especially  those  in  answer  to  the  impression 
wiiich  had  prevailed  that  the  education  of  Chemists  was  likely  to  induce  them  to 
encroach  on  medical  practitioners.  He  highly  approved  of  the  laudable  object  the 
Chemists  had  in  view,  in  seeking  to  reform  and  elevate  themselves.  Speaking  for 
himself,  be  had  no  fears  on  account  of  the  Pharmacy  Act ;  he  knew  there  were  in 
most  towns  doctors  without  any  diploma,  and  that  a  certain  amount  of  prescribing 
would  always  be  carried  on  by  such  persons ;  but  this,  he  thought,  would  be  dimi- 
nished rather  than  increased  by  the  improved  education  and  quidification  of  the 
Pharmaceutical  Chemists.    He  wislied  them  every  success  in  th^  olyect. 

After  a  few  inquiries  respecting  the  terms  and  mode  of  adnussion  to  the  Pharma- 
oeutical  Sodety  had  been  answered,  a  vote  of  thanks  to  tiie  Chainnan  was  unani- 
mously carried,  wtiach  terminated  the  prooeedmgs. 
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*  MEETING  AT  BRISTOL. 

A  Meeting  of  the  Chemists  and  Drnggist*  of  BriBtol  and  Clifton  was  held  at  the 
room  of  the  Fine  Arts  Academy,  on  the  Drawbridge,  on  Monday  evening,  Aug.  9, 
when  Mr.  Jacob  Bell  attended  to  explain  the  provisions  of  the  Pharmacy  Act. 

Mr.  Giles  being  called  to  the  Chair,  and  having  stated  the  objects  for  which  the 
meeting  was  convened, 

Mr.  Beli.  referred  to  his  former  visits  to  the  Chemists  of  Bristol,  observing,  thai 
on  his  first  visit*  at  the  time  the  Riarmaoetttioal  Society  was  founded,  the  subject 
Appeared  to  excite  very  little  interest,  bat  that  subsequently  f  he  had  the  pleasure  of 
attending  a  very  good  meeting,  at  which  mucii  zeal  and  unanimity  were  manifested. 
It  was  difficult  to  sustain  uniformly  the  activity  of  institutions  of  this  description, 
which  were  liable  to  flag  ooeasionally  for  want  of  some  iieBh  excitement,  unless  their 
real  object  and  importance  were  steadily  kept  in  view.    The  passing  of  an  Act  of 
Parliament,  recognizing  the  proceedings  which  had  been  taken  by  the  Chemists  of 
this  country  for  the  purpose  if  raising  their  qualifications  and  position,  was  an  event 
whiefa  ought  to  stimulate  them  to  continued  perseveranoe  aiKl  fresh  energy.    The 
Act  which  had  been  passed,  although  differing  from  that  to  which  they  had  looked 
forwatd,  fdaced  their  suecess  in  their  own  hands.    But  it  was  necessary  that  they 
should  adopt  it,  avail  themsdves  of  the  advantages  it  afforded,  and  use  all  their 
endeavours  to  bring  it  into  early  and  general  operation.    (Mr.  Bell  explained  the  pro- 
visions and  prindple  of  the  Act,  and  the  course  by  which  it  miglit  be  made  most 
effectual.)    There  were  a  few  persons  who  were  endeavouring  to  retard  the  influence 
of  the  Act,  by  circulating  statements  to  the  eflfect  that  it  was  useless  and  inoperative^ 
This  was  not  at  all  surprising.    It  was  always  the  case,  after  the  passing  of  an  Act, 
that  some  persons  put  its  merits  to  the  test  by  trying  its  strength.    For  example,  if 
an  Act  were  to  be  passed  for  the  more  easy  detection  and  punishment  of  rogues  and 
vagabonds,  the  rogues  and  vagabonds  would  immediately  lay  their  heads  together  to 
contrive  some  means  by  which  the  Act  could  be  evaded  and  its  object  frustrated* 
So  when  an  Act  is  passed  for  the  purpose  of  raising  the  quallflcations  of  Pharntaoen- 
tical  Chemists,  and  uniting  Uiem  into  one  body,  there  are  persons  who  immediately 
run  down  the  education,  and  endeavour  to  sow  discord  and  dissatisfaction  in  order  it 
possible  to  frustrate  the  Act    But,  as  the  rogues  and  vagabonds  in  the  former  case 
would  not  come  forward  in  their  true  character,  but  would  naturally  assume  some 
plausible  pretext  for  their  opposition,  so,  in  the  case  of  the  Pharmacy  Act,  the  mal* 
contents  veiled  their  real  object  under  the  profession  of  zeal  in  the  cause,  and  a  dis- 
interested desire  to  warn  their  neighbours  against  wliat  they  represented  to  be  a 
delusion.    No  harm  could  arise  from  sudi  futile  attempts  on  the  part  of  a  few  indi* 
viduals  to  encoura^  disunion  among  the  Chemists  and  I>ruggi»ts  who  had  for  many 
years  been  endeavouring  to  establish  thems^ves  in  a  secure  position,  and  to  obtain 
the  recognition  of  the  Legislature.    A  little  opposition  would  be  of  service  rather 
than  cytlwrwise,  by  inducing  iaquiiy,  and  inquiry  would  lead  to  the  establishment  of 
tiie  truth,  which  must  ultimately  pirevaiL    Several  meetings  had  lately  been  held  in 
the  north  of  England,  and  a  special  meeting  of  the  Society  in  London,  all  of  which 
had  been  satisfactory,  and  afibrded  evidence  of  a  general  disposition  on  the  part  of 
the  Chemists  to  unite  in  promoting  and  expediting  the  operation  of  the  Pharmacy 
Act.    It  was  unanimously  considered  desirable  to  extend  the  basis  of  the  Society  by 
the  admission  cf  new  Members,  and  to  induce  AssiiBtants  and  Apprentices  to  prepare 
far  the  examination.    Chemists  who  were  in  business  before  the  date  of  the  Charter, 
were  admissible  oo  productioo  of  a  certificate,  the  form  of  which  might  be  obtained  on 
application  to  the  Secretary.    A  difBculty  had  arisen  respectii^r  the  admission  of 
those  who  commenced   business  after  the  date  of  the  Charter  and   befuore  the 
passing  of  the  Act;  but  the  Council  hoped  to  be  able  to  surmount  this  difficulty  by 
means  of  a  certificate  afibrding  evidence  of  due  qualification  and  digibility  for 
admisaion.    They  were  desirous  of  adopting  the  most  liberal  construction  of  the  ternia 
of  the  Charter  and  the  Act,  and  the  ooncorrent  opinion  of  the  Members  in  different 
localities  on  a  subject  of  so  much  importaaoe  was  desbrable.    The  advantage  of  ex- 
tending the  Society  must  he  obvious,  as  all  the  Members  would  naturally  use  their 
influeooe  with  their  Assistants  and  Apprentices,  by  persuading  them  to  study  and 
come  forward  for  examination.    It  would  he  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  the 
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laboan  of  the  Society  terminated  with  the  passing  of  the  Act.  It  was  necessary  to 
go  forward,  to  continue  united,  and  not  to  rest  until  the  character  of  the  pharma- 
ceutical body  in  Great  Britain  had  risen  so  as  to  bear  comparison  with  that  of  the 
pharmaceutists  on  the  continent  of  Europe. 

Mr.  ScuACHT  referred  to  the  difficulty  in  which  the  Society  was  placed  by  the 
necessity  for  exercising  the  incompatible  functions  of  an  educational  and  examining 
body,  but  explained  that  he  understood  some  change  was  contemplated  in  the  con- 
stitution of  the  school  and  its  relation  to  the  Society,  which  would  remove  all 
objection  upon  that  score.  He  was  anxious  to  take  the  present  opportunity,  which 
he  thought  was  an  occasion  favourable  for  any  expression  of  opinion  upon  affairs 
connect^  with  the  Society,  to  suggest  the  establishment  of  annual  meetings  for 
Bcientific  objects  connected*  with  Pharmacy,  which  should  circulate  through  the  chief 
towns  in  the  provinces,  somewhat  upon  the  model  of  the  Provincial  Medical  Asso- 
ciation. He  thought  that  meetings  of  this  character  held  annually  in  different 
localities  would  have  the  effect  of  stimulating  the  Provincial  Members  to  a  more 
active  co-operation,  and  that  they  might  often  be  made  highly  instructive,  by 
selecting  as  the  place  of  meeting  towns  which  presented  peculiar  objects  of  manu- 
facturing interest.  He  thought  fhrther,  that  it  would  be  more  easy  to  keep  alive  the 
spirit  of  assemblies  of  this  variable  description,  as,  in  addition  to  the  attractions 
which  the  several  districts  might  present,  there  would  be  some  local  pride  to  in- 
fluence the  residents  in  each  neighbourhood  to  support  the  character  of  the  meeting 
in  which  they  were  most  immediately  concerned.  It  was  well  known  that  this 
feeling  was  strongly  entertained  in  the  various  towns  in  which  meetings  of  the 
British  Association  and  other  societies  had  been  held. 

Mr.  BooANE  having  experienced  the  advantnges  of  the  educational  system  pro- 
Tided  by  the  Pharmaceutical  Society,  expressed  his  complete  approbation  of  it,  and 
hoped  that  this  most  important  feature  of  its  constitution  would  never  be  abandoned. 

Mr.  Bell  approved  the  suggestion  of  the  provincial  scientidc  meetings,  and  fdt 
sure  that  the  Council  would  give  it  their  best  consideration.  In  reference  to  the 
circumstance  of  the  education  and  examinations  being  conducted  by  the  same  body, 
he  explained  that  it  was  contemplated  so  to  separate  the  school  from  the  Society, 
that  the  latter  should  have  no  interest  in  the  revenues  of  the  former;  but  that  as 
educating  bodies  of  this  description  were  seldom,  if  ever,  self-supporting,  it  would  be 
necessary  for  the  Society  to  continue  some  pecuniary  aid  to  the  school,  whicli  had 
always  been  largely  supported  from  the  same  source. 

Mr.  B.  W.  Giles  agreed  in  expecting  great  benefit  from  the  adoption  of  Mr. 
Schacht's  suggestion,  which  he  thought  would  foster  a  scientific  taste  in  the  followers 
of  Pharmacy.  He  thought  it  no  inconsiderable  merit  in  the  scheme  that  it  would 
ttfford  a  legitimate  opportunity  of  combining  technical  improvement  with  that  bodily 
relaxation  which  close  attendance  to  an  exacting  occupation  restrained  to  an  in- 
jurious degree,  and  he  was  glad  to  find  that  it  would  have  Mr.  BelFs  support  with 
the  Council.  He  did  not  doubt  that  the  Council  would  entertain  it  corduilly  as  a 
means  which  they  had  long  desired  for  extending  the  Society's  influence,  and  the 
benefits  which  it  could  confer  amongst  the  provinces  ;  for  it  had  long  been  aU^^  as 
an  objection  that  the  benefits  arising  from  the  Society  were  confined  to  the  metro* 
polls.  He  had  risen  more  particularly  to  express  his  opinion  upon  the  comparative 
merits  of  the  two  Bills,  the  original  and  the  amended  Bill,  and  he  thought  it  would 
be  easy  to  show  that  if  they  had  not  got  precisely  what  they  wanted,  it  only  rested 
with  themselves  to  make  that  which  they  had  obtained  identical  in  effect  with  what 
they  had  applied  for.  The  original  Bill  was  unquestionably  the  most  simple,  since 
its  own  provisions  were  sufficient  for  carrying  out  its  intentions.  The  amended  BUI 
had  the  same  intentions,  viz.,  to  create  a  distinction  between  the  qualified  and  the 
unqualified  Pharmaceutist  for  public  protection,  but  it  left  it  in  the  hands  of  the  Phar- 
maceutical body  to  make  this  distinction  generally  understood.  It  was,  therefore, 
imperative  upon  them  to  unite  cordially  with  the  Council  of  the  Pharmaoeutical 
Society  to  carry  out  this  object,  and  it  was  equally  the  part  of  the  Society  to  meet 
this  co-operation  with  a  liberal  extension  of  those  privileges  which  they  were  alone 
capable  of  conferring.  He  thought  that  the  Council, had  pledged  themselves  to  a 
liberal  course  by  sanctioning  the  conditions  of  the  original  Bill,  which  had  been 
tenderly  careful  of  the  interests  of  those  who  were  already  embarked  in  business, 
and  that  consistency  now  called  upon  them  to  pursue  that  path.  He  thought,  further, 
that  it  would  be  expedient  to  adopt  that  course  which  would  enlarge  the  basis  of 
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tbe  Society,  and  to  endow  it  with  greater  importance,  greater  influence,  and  mora 
extended  means  to  adrance  education  amongst  Pliarmaceutical  Chemists.  He  con- 
gratulated the  meeting  upon  the  success  which  had  been  achieved  in  obtaining  a 
Bin,  which,  if  not  in  every  respect  complete,  would  become  complete  if  the  trade 
willed  it,  and  was  at  least  good  to  this  extent,  that  it  had  raised  them  to  the  position 
of  a  legally  constituted  body  of  qualified  Pharmaceutists,  wliose  privileges  could  not 
he  overlooked  in  any  future  measure  of  medical  reform.    He  b^^d  to  move — 

"^That  this  meeting  desires  to  express  to  the  Council  of  the  Pharmaceutical 
Society  its  earnest  hope  that  a  liberal  construction  will  be  placed  upon  the  provisions 
of  the  Fharmacy  Act,  as  it  applies  to  the  exUting  body  of  Chemists  and  Druggists, 
in  respect  of  their  admission  to  the  Membership  of  the  Society,  and  expresses  its 
cordial  desire  to  co-operate  with  the  Council  of  the  Society  in  directing  the  eflTect  of 
the  Act  to  the  improvement  of  the  education  and  status  of  the  Pharmaceutical 
Chemist." 

The  motion  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Ponting>  and  carried  unanimously. 

Mr.  PoNTiNG  proposed — 

''That  the  Council  of  the  Bristol  Chemists*  Association  be  invited  to  reorganize 
themselves  for  the  purpose  of  co-operating  with  the  Council  of  the  Pharmaceutical 
Society." 

He  cordially  concurred  with  the  transactions  of  the  Council  of  the  Pharmaceutical 
Society,  and  particularly  expressed  his  approbation  of  the  proposed  conditions, 
which  Mr.  Bell  had  explained,  for  the  admission  of  Chemists  already  in  business  into 
the  pale  of  the  Society.  He  thought  tliat  the  terms  were  liberal  and  conciliatory, 
and  expected  that  the  privileges  offered  would  be  very  generally  taken  advantage  ofl 

Mr.  CuPF  seconded  the  motion,  which  was  unanimously  adopted. 

The  thanks  of  the  meeting  were  voted  to  Mr.  Bell  and  the  Chairman,  and  the 
proceedings  terminated. 


ORIGINAL  AND  EXTRAOTBD  ARTICLES. 


EXAMINATION  OF  PAVON'S  COLLECTION   OF  PERUVIAN 
BABKS  CONTAINED  IN  THE  BRITISH  MUSEUM. 

BT  JOHH  BLIOT  HOWARD,  ESQ. 

(Continued  from  page  62.) 
No.  10.  (7.  corcUfoUa, 

I  "DO  not  find  in  Pavon's  collection  any  specimen  of  bark  which  I  can  refer  to 
tihe  a  vera  of  Weddell.t  This  is  remarkable,  as  the  C.  cordifolia  is  said  by  this 
author  '^  to  have  been  observed  in  almost  all  the  localities  in  which  the  CincnonsB 
«rw,  and  is  of  all  others  that  which  travellers  most  frequently  collect."  It  was 
mst  discovered  by  Mutis  at  Santa  F^  de  Bogota,  and  if  we  are  to  judge  by  the 
relative  quantities  imported,  must  be  much  more  common  in  those  regions  than 
in  Peru  or  Bolivia4  The  bark  of  the  younger  branches  bears  a  great  external 
resemblance  to  that  of  C.  pubescens,  but  has  internally  a  more  phable  and^  less 
ng^d  structure.     A  transverse  section  of  cordifolia  hart  shows,  under  the  micro* 

'f  There  is,  honrever,  in  the  herbarium  of  Pavon,  a  specimen  which  be  has  designated  Ct»- 
chnta  avata^  fi  ma^  which  Lambert  has  marked  as  follows :— *'  C.  cordifolia,  Matis,  var. 
seeondum  Hutisu  icoaem  inedit,  ni  vehementer  fallor,"  and  see  Weddell's  Hittoire^  p.  61. 

t  The  following  remarks  on  the  C.  cordifolia  of  New  Granada,  were  sent,  together  with  spe- 
ckMDS,  bj  Don.  J.  M.  Bistolfo,  under  date  **  Boeota.  18th  December,  1850  :*'— 

^  C.  cordifolia,  No.  1.— The  fruit  of  this  species  is  long,  yellow,  and  abundant,  it  is  found  in 
the  fensts  under  a  higher  temperature  than  the  lancifblia.  This  tree  is  more  abondant  and 
thiftlwT  than  the  lanciiolia. 

**  C.  cordifolia.  No.  2.— Then  appears  to  be  some  diffsrenoe  between  this  species  and  the 
fivmer.  The  frnit  is  smaller  and  of  a  black  colour.  The  fibres  of  the  leaves  have  but  Htde  red, 
rather  indining  to  green.** 

The  bark  of  these  two  varieties  differs  very  slightly  in  appearance.  It  is  described  as  very 
abnndaat,  but  vatying  in  its  products  with  thie  soiTon  which  it  growik 
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scope,  some  fewspicuke  or  fibres  Hke  those  of  C.  pubesoens,  figured  by  WeddeUi, 
Tab.  ii.,  fig.  dl»  but  intermingled  with  more  oeUukr  substance  and  with  finer 
fibres. 

The  van  0  rotundifolia  is  met  with  in  this  eollectioa  tinder 

No.  30.  CascariUa  con  hojas  redondas  de  Quiebro  de\Loxa.        ^* 

This  appears  to  be  the  C.  rotundifolia  of  Pavon,  on  which  Lambert  remaz^ 
*'  This  is  a  very  distinct  species^  being  easily  distinguished  firom  all  its  congeners 
by  its  narrow  cylindrical  capsules  and  by  the  narrow  linear  divisions  of  its 
stigma."  Dr.  Lmdley  also  says,  "  The  species  is  perfectly  distinct  fi?om  all 
others."  {Flor.  Med.,  p.  418.) 

Whatever  may  be  the  case  with  this  tree  in  regard  to  its  botanical  Eelaiion% 
lis  bark  at  least  presents  all  the  characteristics  of  a  very  distinct  variety^  and  one, 
moreover,  which  fi:om  its  firequency  in  the  recent  importations,  it  is  importMit  to 
notice  as  such.  It  constitutes  that  which  is  Uow  called  by  the  dealers  **  euhy 
crown  bark^  in  English  commerce ;  and  the  same  is  described  by  M.  Guibonrt 
under  the  head  **  Quinquina  Loxa  cendri  C-^)**' 

The  external  appearance  varies ;  some  of  the  pieces  are  almost  smooth  to  the  <  i 

touch,  but  impressed  with  minute  transverse  cracks,  and  comijzated  longitudinaHy ; 
these  often  appear  as  if  sprinkled  with  some  white  powder,  mm  the  adhedon  o£ 
a  crustaceous  cryptogamic  plant—others  of  the  quills  are  covered  with  a  kind  of 
pustular  eruption  of  corky  warts,  which  M.  G.  thinks  may  be  produced  by  the 
puncture  of  an  insect,  like  quills  are  often  abundantly  adorned  with  specimena 
of  Usneas,  Stictee,  Parmeliae,  &a;  and  in  some  sorts  a  sooty-black  incrustation  is 
-rery  prevalent.  This  kind  is,  I  believe,  the  *'  Dunldt  JaerC^  of  the  Grermans ; 
but  it  does  not  seem  to  difier  fi*om  the  former  at  all  more  than  may  be  occasioned 
by  growing  ia  a  more  damp  situation.  I  have  found,  in  th^  *^  ashy  crown  bark,** 
of  quinine  and  quinidin  0.418,  and  of  cinchonine  0.914  per  cent.  The  "Dun- 
kle  Jaen*'  sort  gave  me  of  quinine  and  quinidine  0.457,  of  cinchonine  0.300  per  i 

cent.    This  may,  therefore,  be  accounted  a  tolerably  efficacious  bark. 

The  internal  fibre  is  remarkably  straight  and  woody,  and  of  a  li^it  biown 
colour.    The  taste  is  astriqgent  and  disagreeable. 

Large  quantities  of  this  bark  are  now  sold  for  pharmaceutical  purposes. 

No,  12.  Cinxiuma  evata. 

Dr.  Weddell  remarks  that  "  no  dnehona,  unless  it  be  the  C.  Condaminea,  is  so 
susceptible  of  variation  with  the  soil  and  climate  as  the  G.  ovata." 

This  observation  holds  ^ood  with  reference  to  the  different  kinds  represented.  ^ 

in  Favours  collection,  but  it  becomes  much  more  forcible  when  the  var,  $  rufinervis 
of  Weddell  is  included  in  the  list.  Lideed,  there  is  no  resemblance  at  all  ba* 
tween  the  barks  ranged  under  this  head,  so  that,  however  in  a  botanical  ly^nip^ 
they  may  be  one,  in  a  commercial  point  of  view  they  must  be  acoounted  moay 
sorts ;  which  might  perhaps  be  classed  as  follows : 

First  sort.-— The  smooth-skinned  or  "  pale"  variety. 

a.  With  li^ht  brown  substance,  comprehending  ^*  Pale  bark"  and  "-  Ash 

bark?' 
iS.  With  orange  red  substanoe. 

Second  sort  —The  spotted  variety,  or  Carabaya  baik. 

Third  sort, — The  exfi^liatmg^  variety,  or  pseudo-calisaya  of  WedddL 

Fow^  sort.— The  corky  vanety. 

Fifth  sort — The  mammellatjd  variety. 

Sixth  sort—The  hard-coated  variety. 

Seventh  sort.— The  fibrous  variety. 

Firsi  sort,  a« 

No.  ••5,  C.  ovata.— /^r.  Penw. 

This  is  something  like  ^aah  baik>"  bat  whiter  than  Hw  gooeal  avenge  af 
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i*  BMt.  I  haen  called  tkis  the  ^  smooth  skmiied,'^f  or  ''pale'*  variety,  beeanse 
the  epithet  jidle  by  itaetf  does  not  seem  to  me  to  convey  at  all  the  real  character 
of  the  bark. 

There  appears  to  have  been  established  a  prejudice  against  wJUte  or  pale  barks, 
of  which  the  cascariUo  palido,  and  the  '^  ash  barx,*'  the  produce  of  C.  ovata,  had  to 
partake,  and  that  (as  it  seems  to  me)  rather  unjustly,  as  this  species  of  cinchona 
n  by  no  means  poor  in  alkaloids.  I  have  found,  even  in  a  mean-looking  speci- 
men of  *'aah  bark,'^  the  following  products : — Quinidin  (crystallized)  0.61,  dn- 
dionine  (crystallized)  0.86. 

This  was  from  a  specimen  very  much  resembling  the  one  under  consideration 
in  the  Museum,  but  the  same  tree  grown  in  Bolivui  affords  a  much  higher  residt 
on  the  average,  yet  still  retaining  its  predominant  quinidin  character. 

The  flat  which  accompanies  the  (]^uill  of  this  sort,  gave  me  (in  one  trial)  as 
mnch  as  1.2  of  quinidin,  and  1.6  of  cmchonine. 

No.  16.  Pata  de  GaUinazo  vxdgo  de  Loxa  appears  to  be  the  same  sort.  It 
approaches  '*  ash  bark,"  but  when  the  finger  is  passed  over  it  feels  rough  like 
a  BDe  sand-paper. 

First  sort,  fi. 

No.  81. — C.  ovata  cascarUla  hobapata  di  Chtllereta.  I  have  mentioned  above 
that  the  great  peculia||ty  of  this  sort  consists  in  an  orange-red  colour  of  the 
substance,  to  which  I  ma^  add  the  strikingly  yellow-white  (though  mottled) 
foliaceoQS  epidermis,  which  in  some  pieces  becomes  wrinkled  and  has  long 
strings  of  warts  opening  one  into  the  other.  The  bark  is  in  quills  one  foot  long 
and  half  an  inch  in  diameter,  the  bark  rolled  in  upon  itself,  with  a  brown  derm, 
and  cuts  easily.    I  have  never  seen  this  kind  in  commerce. 

Second  sort. 
The  spotted  variety,  or  Cardbaya  hark.    This  is  not  represented  in  Favours 
collection,  but  I  have  seen  a  specimen  of  it  sent  over  quite  recently  under  the 
same  name  Pata  de  GaUinazo)  as  the  first  sort. 

Third  sort. 
The  exfoliating  variety  or  psendo-calisaya  of  Weddell.    This  is  not  found  in 
the  collection,  but  has  been  fully  investigated  by  Dr.  Weddell,  and  named  by 
him  var.  /3  rufinervis.    In  this  variety  the  C.  ovata  approaches  to  the  C.  Calisaya. 

Four^  sort. 

The  corky  variety.    Woods  No.  3.     C,  qrdna  pata  de  Gallmam.    This  kind 

it  better  represented  in  the  ^Collection  Delessert,*'  where  it  is  called  also 

C,  smberosa  by  Pavoa.    It  is  renuurkaUe  for  the  abundance  of  cork  which  it 

prodaoes,  so  that  some  pieces  almost  resemble  the  produce  of  the  genuine  oork- 

t  Bai^  in  hia  QumohgiOf  remarks  as  follows — **  Dealers  in  bark  divide  the  article  according 
to  the  epdemuB,  or  the  external  colour  of  the  akin,  into  seren  peculiar  and  pretended  different 
■arts,  0oe»  when  the  harks  come  from  one  amd  the  $ame  tree. 

**  These  acnis  are  called  the  black,  Ae  ^ny,  the  dark<«oloared,  the  oMhrCobmroAy  AtswhUo,  the 
sort  partj-coloored  like  the  foot  of  faoiiM  bird,  gaOMMme  f  ],  and  the  crisp  (creqnfla).  Tfaii 
diftreace  praoeeda  from  the  licheoa,  whkh  grow  on  the  back.  The  cobar,  which  for  the  most 
part  characterizes  the  dncbona  barks,  is  dear  grey,  with  scarcely  any  lichens.  This  colour  is 
remarked  on  the  yoong  trees,  on  the  tender  U'anehea,  and  on  that  sort  of  trees  and  young 
dimbs  en  wfaleh  the  lichens  are  not  yet  grown.  The  su&ce  of  the  baric,  which  exhibits  the 
ierea  speeifiad  appearances,  is  roogh  ud  horay,  and  is  aU  reeerred  in  trade;  but,  on  the 
eootniy,  the  otiam,  which  have  aone  of  these  oowors,  are  rejected  iroia  oommeree,  ^Itkou^ 
Aeg  Mtftf  he  from  the  tome  <ree,  and  have  the  other  charaoteristic  marks  which  this  tree  ahoiud 


Bnia  seems  to  think,  howerer,  that  there  is  somMing  to  be  learned  by  this  mode  of  dis- 
criminatioD,  and  says,  farther,  imder  the  head  outer  coat,  among  the  criteria^of  good  bark— 
*^The  eater  coat  of  good  barks  is,  Ibr  the  most  part,  rough  and  imsren;  thai  of  the  middling 
iskas  ronoh;  sxAihatofAsmostiirfkriorusHioolh^ssanot  less  aoaofding  to  the  aeala «E 
•  diminiahen  wwih." 
Iqnotethis,  not  as  confirming  the  rsmarky  bot  in  ordee  to  iHnstrate  what  I  have  written  abowe. 
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tree,  only  that  it  gives  wa  j  in  cross  cracks  as  well  as  laterally.    I  have  never  seen 
any  quantity  of  this  together,  but  only  specimens  intermingled  with  other  barks. 

Fifth  sort. 

The  mammellated  variety.  No.  27,  C,  cascarilla  serrana  de  Huaranda^  Loxa. 
**  Serrana  '*  means  growing  in  the  mountains. 

This  bark  is  a  kind  of  Jaen-looking  bark,  in  coarse,  twisted,  white-brown  quills, 
with  a  peculiar  mammellated  appearance,  owing  to  some  obscure  warts.  I  have 
seen  it  imported  singly  as  well  as  mixed  with  other  kinds.  Dr.  Weddell  has 
remarked  the  tree  as  a  variety  of  C.  ovata,  of  which  he  has  a  botanical 
specimen,  and  has  favoured  me  with  a  portion  of  the  bark,  which  agrees  with  this 
of  Pavon. 

Sixth  sort. 

The  hard-coated  variety.  This  is  represented  by  No.  18  B.  in  the  collection 
of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society,  called  by  Dr.  Julius  Martiny  Cortex  chines  pseudo" 
regius.  It  is  accounted  by  Dr.  Weddell  the  produce  of  C.  ovata,  but  has  several 
very  distinctive  peculiarities.  The  internal  portion  of  the  bark  is  remarkably 
finely  fibrous,  but  the  outer  half,  on  the  contrary,  has  quite  a  hard  structure, 
which  breaks  short,  and  abounds  on  the  exterior  with  oval  cavities  filled  with 
fungoid  matter.  When  a  larse  piece  (the  pieces  are  generally  half  quilled)  is 
cut  through  with  a  fine  saw,  the  outer  portion  is  seen  hard,  and  as  if  polished  by 
section,  whilst  the  inner  part  displays  its  peculiar  fibrous  structure.  The 
younger  branches  are  covered  with  a  smooth,  greenish-black  epidermis,  unlike 
any  other  sort  that  I  have  seen. 

Seventh  sort. 

The  fibrous  variety.  This  is  not  found  in  the  collection,  it  is  M.  Guibourt's 
Q.  hlancfibrcux  de  Jaen,  and  is  the  sort  from  which  Mazzini  drew  his  Cinchovatine. 
This  appears  to  me  to  be  the  same  alkaloid  which  in  these  papers  I  call  quinidin 
— at  least  I  am  unable  to  detect  any  difference  between  them.  I  have  examined 
this  peculiar  sort  of  C.  ovata,  and  obtained  from  it  quinidine  in  well-defined 
crystals. 

No.  14.   Cinchona  glandulif era. 

This  is  the  cascarilla  negriUa  of  Poeppig,  which  this  author  considers  the  finest 
sort  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cucnero.  In  comparing  a  specimen  gathered 
by  this  naturalist,  and  now  in  the  collection  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society, 
together  with  other  specimens  collected  by  M.  Goudot,  and  now  in  the  Museum 
at  Paris,  with  the  *^  H  O"  bark  of  British  commerce  described  in  a  previous 
number,  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  they  are  identical.  The  *^  prevalent 
black  colour  of  the  epidermis ;"  **  the  shining  and  almost  resinous  fracture  ;^ 
^*  the  colour  of  a  ripe  orange  on  the  inner  surface,  shading  off  to  a  fiery  brown ;" 
All  these  characteristics  mentioned  by  Poeppig  agree  with  the  new  *'  crown"  or 
"  H  O*^  bark  mentioned  above.  Moreover,  the  arrangement  of  the  cross  rings 
and  the  general  appearance  of  the  outer  coat  in  a  piece  of  C.  negrilla,  in  my 

Eossession,  collected  by  Goudot,  are  exactly  similar  to  pieces  in  the  "  crown " 
ark  under  notice.  The  taste,  described  by  Weddell  as  "  tolerably  bitter,  very 
styptic,  and  a  little  aromatic,'*  also,  I  think,  coincides. 

Poeppig  gives  another  variety,  which  he  calls  cascarilla  provinciana  negriUa, 
as  the  product  of  the  same  tree,  ctowu  under  different  circumstances.  The 
chief  difference  seems  to  be  that  this  last  is  a  more  woody  sort  and  of  paler 
colour.    This  also  is  the  case  with  some  pieces  in  the  new  ''  crown**  bark. 

If  the  cascarilla  negrilla  is  represented  at  all  in  Pavon's  collection,  it  is,  I 
think,  under 

No.  24.  C.  quina  crespiUa  parecida  a  la  huena  de  Loxa. 

Of  this  Laubert  remarks  that  "  it  is  not  known  whether  it  is  a  species  or  a 
variety.**  T&e  cross  cracks  form  rings  with  remarkably  everted  edges,  and  in 
this  particular  respect  it  lu^rees  with  the  negrilloy  but  it  seems  more  hard  and 
wooay  than  is  usual  with  the  latter  bark.  It  may  be  the  provinciana  variety ;  at 
all  events  I  am  unable  to  assign  it  to  any  other  tree 
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No.  16.  C.  HumboldUana. 

Of  this  species  (the  C.  villosa  of  Lambert)  there  are  three  botanical  speci- 
mens, classed  thus  by  Lambert,  a.  C,  vUhsa  inedita ;  /3.  y.  C.  sp.  nova  de  Jaen 
de  Loxa,  son  dos  exemplares  del  numero  1^.  It  is  on  the  ground  of  this  inscrip- 
tion that  I  bring  No.  39  under  this  head. 

No.  25.  C  quina  con  hojas  unpoco  veUosas  de  Jos  Azogues  de  Loxa  {AzogueSy  a 
hamlet  so  called  near  Loxa).  Foliis  suhviUosia,  according  to  Tafalla.  This  is 
called  by  M.  Guibourt  Q.  de  Loxa  jaune  fibreux.  It  is  a  peculiar  Loxa  bark 
covered  with  lichens,  giving  it  a  leprous  character ;  most  resembling  the  Quina 
negra  in  its  general  appearance. 

No.  39.  C  sp.  nova  de  Jaen  de  Loxa^  es  huena  corteza.  Is  a  fibrous  Loxa  bark, 
moderately  heavy,  somewhat  like  lanci/oUa, 

No.  27  on  the  wood  is  the  same  bark,  and  the  coating  seems  to  be  that  of  an 
inienor  Loxa  bark. 

Dr.  Weddell  says  of  C.  Humboldtiana  '^  crescit  ad  urbem  Jaen  in  Feruvia 
septentrionali." 

No.  18.  C.  Mutisii. 

Var.  a.  fntcrophyUa,  C.  quercifolia.    Pavon  in  Herb.  Lambert. 

No.  13.  C.  con  Tiojas  de  roble  de  Loxa  (oak-leaved).  Foliis  ovatis  rugosis, 
minoribus.    Tafalla,  var.  $  crispa. 

No.  9.  C.  con  hojas  rugosas  de  Loxa.  Foliis  ovatis,  integerrimis  rugosis. 
Tafella. 

These  two  specimens  present  us  with  the  bark  of  the  two  varieties  (the  smaller 
and  the  larger  leaved)  of  the  species  mentioned  above.  They  are  very  much 
alike,  and  distinguished  from  all  other  cinchonae  by  their  exceedingly  fbrous 
character,  in  which  respect  they  surpass  even  the  C.  amygdalifolia  o^  Weddell. 
The  bark  has  a  srey  coating,  and  is  often  smooth  for  long  distances.  It  sepa- 
rates laterally  with  great  ease  into  long  filaments. 

The  No.  9  is  called  in  the  Collection  Delessert,  firom  the  shape  of  the  leaves^ 
Cinchona  parabolica^  and  the  botanical  specimen  of  this  (so  named  by  Pavon)  in 
Mr.  Webb's  collection,  at  Paris,  shows  it  to  be  the  var.  fi  crispa  of  this  species. 

This  very  remarkable  bark  is  the  Quinquina  payama  de  Loxa,  described  by 
M.  Guibourt  in  his  Hiftoire  de  Dropues.  This  M.  &.  asserts,  and  I  can  confirm 
it  from  inspection  both  of  his  specunens  and  those  of  Pavon. 

No.  20.  Cinchona  discolor. 

This,  according  to  Weddell,  is  the  source  of  the  bark  called  h>JQ  de  OJiva^  for 
remarks  on  which  see  under  the  head  C.  nitida. 

Barks  of  uncertain  origin. 

The  preceding  are  all  the  specimens  in  Pavon's  collection  which  I  can  refer 
with  any  certainty  to  the  genus  cinchona,  or  at  least  to  any  definite  species. 
The  following  I  also  suppose  to  belong  to  this  genus,  but  have  no  satisfactory 
account  to  give  of  them. 

No.  2.  S.  cascariUa  crespilla  de  Jaen  de  Loxa.  Cinchona  umbeUuUfercL^ 
Pav.  MSS. 

No.  6.  C.  cascarUla  Puchon  di  Loxa. 

No.  1 1.  Quina  crespilla  de  Loxa. 

No.  24.  C.  quina  crespilla  parecida  a  la  huena  de  Loxa.  Synonym  *'  Quina 
carrasquena,''  according  to  Lmdley,  from  MSS.  of  Ruiz. 

No.  29.  C.  cascarilla  con  hojas  ae  PaUon  de  Loxa. 

No.  *dl,  C.  crespilla  mala  de  Macos. 

I  am  inclined  to  think  one  or  more  of  the  above  crespilla  barks  may  (as  I  have 
before  hinted)  range  under  the  head  of  C.  glandulifera,  but  the  authentic 
examples  of  C\  negrilla  are  too  poor  and  vary  too  much  among  themselves  to 
pennit  the  full  deasion  of  the  question. 

(  To  be  continued.) 

TOL.  xn.  K 
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ON  THE  SANSEVBERA  GUINEENSIS,  OR  AFRICAN  HEMP. 

BT  WILLIAM  F.   DAIHELL,   M.D.,   F.B.G.8., 
AMistant  Sfcaff  Surgoon,  fto. 

The  maritime  districts  of  Western  Africa  produce  many  important  plants, 
highly  appreciated  by  the  native  tribes,  in  consequence  of  the  variety  of  useful 
purposes  to  which  they  can  be  adapted.     But  since  the  knowledge  of  their 

Properties  and  appliances  have  hitherto  been  restricted  to  people  whose  bar- 
arous  condition  renders  them  unacquunted  with  the  scientific  processes  by 
which  European  communities  enhance  the  value  or  develc^  the  sphere  of  their 
utility,  a  brief  introduction  to  the  notice  of  more  civilised  nations  as  articles  of 
commerce,  might  not  be  devoid  of  interest  at  the  present  time,  since,  by  such 
information,  speculations  in  these  kinds  of  indigenous  products  may  not  un- 
frequently  be  attended  by  successful  results.  The  exportation  of  various 
vegetable  substances  would  likewise  tend  to  promote  and  encourage  the  incipient 
commerce  of  the  comparatively  unknown  regions  of  the  African  coasts,  and  to 
some  extent  become  tne  means  of  reclaiming  their  populations  from  the  de- 
grading avocations  they  now  pursue,  by  the  induction  of  remunerative  prices 
with  a  constant  demand  for  these  exports,  as  would  subsequently  lead  to  their 
more  zealous  cultivation,  and  hence  amply  repay  the  grower  for  the  toil  and 
trouble  incurred. 

The  Sanseviera  now  claiming  our  consideration,  belongs  to  a  succulent  genus 
of  plants  common  to  most  of  the  arenuse  districts  of  tropical  Africa,  and  which 
were  first  distinguished  by  Thunberg,  the  celebrated  Swedish  botanist  and 
traveller,  in  his  ^^  Prodromus  planiarum  Capenaium^''  by  the  name  they  at 
present  retain.  This  particular  species,  however,  appears  to  have  been  known 
m  England  from  an  early  date,  for  Aiton  remarks,  that  it  was  reared  without 
difficulty  in  Hampton  Court  gardens  so  far  back  as  1690.  The  designation  of 
African  bow-string  hemp,  then  bestowed  upon  it,  was  evidently  derived  from 
the  uses  to  which  the  fibres  were  implied  by  the  aborigines  of  those  countries 
from  which  it  was  obtained,  viz.,  in  the  manufacture  of  bow-strings  of  superior 
strength  and  durability  to  others,  at  that  period  in  ordinary  requisition  amongst 
the  negro  warriors  of  Guinea,  before  the  importation  of  fire-arms  had  become 
so  general  as  to  obviate  the  necessity  of  such  weapons  as  bows  and  arrows. 

The  few  varieties  of  the  Sanseviera  hitherto  discovered  in  Western  Africa,  are, 
nevertheless,  widely  distributed  throughout  several  of  the  maritime  regions  of 
the  Gold  Coast,  Senegambia,  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  where  they 
abundantly  flourish  in  the  dry  sandy  loams  of  those  localities  thinly  wooded, 
but  covered  more  by  detached  thickets  of  brushwood,  on  the  outskirts  or  under 
the  shelter  of  which  they  chiefly  delight  to  grow. 

The  modem  Africans  usually  employ  the  exsiccated  fibres  of  the  plant  in  the 
construction  of  fishing-lines,  nets,  thread,  and  other  kinds  of  cordage,  con- 
sidering them  to  be  better  capable  of  resisting  the  destructive  action  of  continual 
immersions  in  sea- water,  than  other  vegetable  substances  similarly  prepared. 
Thonning,  whose  botanical  researches  in  Akkrah  and  the  neighbouring  kingdoms 
have  contributed  so  much  to  our  knowledge  of  the  Flora  of  the  Gold  Coast,  has 

fiven  a  full  description  of  this  production  in  hb  ^^  Beskrivelse  af  Guineiske 
^lanter,''^  with  an  account  of  its  appliances  by  the  inhabitants  of  these  countries, 
the  latter  being  unfortunately  in  the  Danish  lanmiage,  and  therefore  not  so 
readily  understood.  The  subjoined  botanical  outline  is  taken  from  Kunth^s 
Enumeratio  Plants  vol.  v.,  p.  15. 

Sanseviera.  Thunb.^  Kunth, — Perigonium  coroUaceum,  tubulosum  rectius- 
culum,  usque  ad  medium  6-fidum,  deciduum ;  laciniis  subspathulato-linearibus 
obtusis,  uninerviis,  aequalibus  patentissimis  (reflexis,  Gawl.).  Stamina  6  fauci 
periconii  inserta,  exserta,  patula  (patentissima,  Gawl.).  Filimenta  filiformia, 
Anthera;  biloculares,  lineari-oblongae,  apice  bilobae,  vasi  bifidae,  dorso  medio 
affixse,  introrsae.  Ovarium  liberum  sessile,  oblon^um,  trigonum?  (trilobum, 
Roxb.)  triloculare;  ovula  in  loculis  solitaria,  sessilia,  adscendentia  anatropa. 
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Columna  stylina  terminalis,  filiformis,  crecta,  stamina  superans.  Stigma 
capitatum  integrum.  Baccie  1 — 3,  leviter  unitce,  singule  globosse,  camosae, 
monospermie.  Semen  globosum.  Embryo  in  basi  albuminis  ad  latus  exterius 
locatus.  (Charact.  fruct.  et  seminis  ex  Koxb.)«  PlanUB  acaides,  perennantes^ 
stohni/erce,  Rhizoma  crassum,  repens  (Gawl.).  Folia  radicalia,  pluri  irel 
bifaria  lanceolata,  crussa  atque  dura,  carne  fibrosa,  siepe  fasciata,  basi  vaginantia. 
Scapos  e  centro  foliorum  prodiens,  bracteatus  simplex  apice  racemoso-multi- 
floras.  Flores  per  4 — 6  fasciculato-congesti  bracteolati,  viridulo-albi,  vel- 
yiridulo-flaYidi ;  pedicellis  supra  medium  articulatis.  Perigonium  hasi  in  pedi' 
ceUum  altenuatum.  Distinguitur  a  Dracaena  nonnbi  stigmate  capitato  et  habitu 
pecoliari. 

SaNSEYISIIA   GUINEEIISIS. 

Class  Hexandria  Ord.  Monogynia.     Nat.  Ord.  Asparagines,  Knt 

a,  S.  Guineensis,  Willd,  Sp.  2,  159  {excel,  synon.  Thunb.  monente,  GawL  BoL 
Mag.  L  1 150)  Ej.  herb,  n.  6711,  Jol.  1,  BoL  Mag.  t.  1 179  (excL  Salmia  spicata  Cav, 
•  *  •  *)  AiL  Kew  ed.  2,  278,  Haw,  Syn.  65,  Schult.  Syst.  7,  355.  Foliis 
subtribus,  suberectis,  late  lanceolato-ensiformibus  viridibus,  valde  fasciatls, 
Haw.  Aletris  hyacinthoides,  /3  guineensis,  Linn.  Sp.  456  (Aloe  Guineensis 
radice  geniculata,  foliis  e  viridi  et  atro  undulatum  varieffatis.  Comm,  HorU 
2,  39,  t.  4,  Pra^l  84,  t.  33).  Ait.  Kew.  1,  464,  Aletris  hyacmtboides,  Mill  JDicU 
ed.  7,  n.  22.  Aletris  Guineensis,  Jacq.  Vind.  1,  |).  63,  t.  84.  Lam.  Encycl.  1, 79. 
Aloe  Guineensis  Jacq.  Enum.  stirp.  Vind.  app.  306.  Acyntha  Guineensis, 
Medic.  Theod.  Palat.  76. 

/9.  S.  Guineensis.  Bed.  IM.  t.  330.  S.  Thyrsiflora.  Thunh.  Prod.  65.  Ej.  cap. 
ed.  Schult.  329.     Salmia  Guineensis.  Cav.  Jc.  3,  24  in  nota. 

y.  S.  Fumila  De  Spin  Jard.  St.  Sebast.  28.  Guinea.  Rhizoma  camosnm, 
crassum,  articulatum,  horizontale.  Folia  radicalia  plurima,  fasciculata,  erecto* 
patentia,  involuto-concava,  coriacea,  obtusa,  rigida,  nitida,  epidermide,  rugulosa, 
fasciis  transrersis,  nudatis,  dilutioribus  cum  intensioribus,  alternantibus,  in 
Tetustioribus  subconcoloribus  mucrone  cartila^ineo  |-2  pedal ia  2-3  poll.  lata. 
Scapus  1^  pedalis.  Racemus  compositus,  spicatim  elongatus.  Flores  diver- 
genti-erectinsculi,  breviter  pedicellati,  bracteolis  acuminatis  interstincti  et  in 
uuciculos  paucifloros  sessiles  sparsos,  parum  remotos  segregati  virescenti-albi  1^ 
poUicares,  vespere  et  noctu  expansi,  fragrantissimi.  Ferlgonii  tubus  sulcato-teres 
basi  tumidiusculus;  lacinise  ligulatss  obtusiusculs  subsquales  revolutae  longi- 
tudine  tubi.  Stamina  subsqualia,  tubo  adnata,  limbo  breviora.  Antherse 
albae.  Columna  stylina  filiformis,  filimentis  duplo  crassior,  stamina  et  peri- 
gonium superans  ovarium  ovato-oblongum,  obtuse  trigonum  trisulcatum. 
Bacca  aurantiaco-rubra,  depresso  globosa  abortu  monosperma  (Ex  Grawl.).  In 
var.  /3  Folia  radicalia  2-3  basi  canaliculata,  supra  plana  22-38  poUicaria ;  2} -4 
poll,  lata,  atroviridia  fasciis  dilutioribus.  Scapus  8-16  polncaria,  squamis 
membranaceis  ovato-lanceolatis.  Racemi  flores  geminati  pedicellis  1-1^  lin. 
longis.  Flores  yix  bipoUicares.  Anthers  citrinsB.  Ovarium  ovatum,  sex- 
sulcatom.  Stigma  bilobum  (Ex  Rcdoute).  In  var.  y.  Radix  nodosa.  Folia 
brevia,  crassa  recurva  carinata,  maculis  obscure  viridibus.  Nondum  floruit 
(Ex  Spin.). 

The  natives  of  Akkxah  term  the  hemp  procured  from  this  plant  Blaw^  and 
prepare  it  by  the  following  simple  process.  With  the  view  of  obtaining  fibrils 
of  tne  length  necessanr  for  their  purposes,  the  exterior,  or  largest  leaves,  are 
always  selected  in  preference  to  the  others ;  these  in  the  first  instance  are  well 
beaten  between  two  stones,  then  placed  in  water  or  in  holes  dug  out  of  the 
ground  and  closely  covered  over  oy  moist  soil  for  the  space  of  three  days.  At 
ue  expiration  of  this  period,  when  the  mass  has  become  fully  soflened,  it  is  re- 
moved and  subjected  to  another  pounding,  to  dissever  the  fibrillous  from  the 
pulpy  portions  of  the  leaf,  which  are  next  thoroughly  cleansed  by  ablutions  of 
Iresh  water  from  the  latter,  and  then  dried  in  the  sun.  They  are  subsequently 
made  up  for  sale  in  small  bundles,  containing  each  about  a  dozen  lesser  portions, 
twisted  at  one  end,  of  a  light  brown  hue,  and  seldom  exceeding  a  foot  in  length. 

Another  kind  of  flax  named  Annasie  is  also  manufiictured  by  the  same  people 

k2 
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from  tie  BrotneHa  Arunuu,  but  bj  a  somewhat  different  metliod.  The  leaves 
are  stretched  on  a  flat  piece  of  wood,  and  the  stirfaces  sufScientlj  scraped  to 
expose  and  divest  their  lon^tudinal  filaments  from  the  pulpy  matter  in  which 
tbev  are  embedded ;  ther  are  then  repeatedly  washed,  and  afterwards  exposed 
to  bleach  in  the  sun.  llie  fibres  thus  procured  are  of  a  beautiful  white  colour, 
and  much  longer  than  those  of  the  Blaic. 

Emmo  is  a  third  sort,  obtained  from  the  trailing  stem  of  a  species  of  coqtoI- 
vnlus  or  creeper,  in  a  similar  manner  as  the  pine-ap^le  flax,  with  which  it  is 
conjoined  in  the  formation  of  the  mesh'Work  of  their  fishing  nets ;  the  edge 
ropes  being  more  exclusively  composed  of  the  Blaw.  Annasse  is  likewise  used 
to  manufacture  the  native  thread  or  twine,  resorted  to  equallj  for  sewing  as 
strinDiQg  beads, — although  thej  have  another  kind  of  twine  made  from  the 
sheaths  of  some  gramineous  product  for  the  latter  object.  Adanson  has  re- 
marked that  the  negroes  of  Senegal  make  very  good  ropes,  fishing  lines,  and 
nets,  not  so  apt  to  rot  in  the  water,  from  the  Guinea  alou*,  which  is  doubtless 
the  same  species  of  Sanseviera  as  that  of  Akkrah,  as  is  also  the  flag  or  grass 
menUoned  bj  Winterbottomthat  thellmmanes  and  Bull oms  designate  Ipperboh, 
and  emploj  as  a  substitute  for  hemp.  Like  the  leaves  of  the  OromeUa,  "  thej 
are  laid  upon  a  board  and  scraped  with  a  thin  pieci 
of  wood  until  freed  from  the  pulp  and  then  dried  ii 
the  sun.  The  nets  made  from  this  are  neither  si 
strong  nor  so  durable  as  those  made  from  the  palm 
leaves,  but  they  are  much  easier  prepared."t 

The  following  observations   on   the   structure  of 
the  woody  fibres  of  the  Sanseviera  and  Pine-apple     i 
have  been  kindly  communicated  to  me  by  my  friend 
Aofessor  Quekett : — 

"  The  woody  tissue  of  the  pine-apple,  as  im- 
ported, consists  of  bundles  of  various  sizes,  measur-  ' 
ing  from  two  to  three  feet  in  length,  all  of  which, 
by  careful  manipulation  with  needlES,  are  capable  of 
being  separated  into  smooth  fibres  on  an  average 
^^  of  an  inch  in  diameter  \  these  are  of  cvlindrical 
o  all  appearance  perfectly  solid.     The 


ngure,   and  to  ail  appearance  perfectly  solid.     Ine  Fme-Appk  Fibn 

fibres  of  the  Sanseviera  on  the  contrary  are  shorter  and  geuerally  more 
flattened,  and  of  a  brown  colour ;  they  occur 
m  bundles  of  various  sizes,  each  having  some  of 
the  ultimate  woody  fibres  projecting  from  tbcir 
sides.  When  treated  with  needles  in  the  same 
way  as  the  pine-apple,  the  ultimate  fibres  are 
obtained;  these  are  always  more  or  less  flat- 
tened, and  present  a  somewhat  granular  ap- 
pearance; they  vary  much  in  siie,  some  being 
u  large  as  the  xtfeoth  of  an  inch,  whilst  others 
may  now  and  then  be  met  with  as  small  as  nJW' 
but  these  are  rare.  Most  of  the  fibres  exhibit 
a  linear  marking  in  the  centre,  they  are  veij 
Strong,  but  not 'so  smooth  or  cyliindrical  as  those 
of  the  pine-apple,  even  the  mo!t  minute  ones 
being  more  or  less  flattened.  The  diagrams 
represent  the  sixe  of  the  bundles  of  the  woody 
fibre  in  the  two  plants,  as  also  the  ultimate 
fibres  into  which  they  can  be  separated;  the 
magnifying  power  employed  being  the  same  in 
both  cases.  It  will  be  noticed  that  each  bundle 
has  on  its  exterior  a  fibre  of  large  siie." 


■  YomttoSvmaL    BvAdaium.    £meL  Tnm 
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EXTRACTUM  SCILL^  ACETICUM. 

BT  MB.  r«  D.  niBLBTT. 

Having  had  frequent  complaints  from  Medical  men  as  to  their  'Mnabilitv 
to  preserve  the  Pulv.  Scilla  any  length  of  time  in  a  fit  state  for  dispensing,**  1 
was  induced  to  torn  m v  attention  to  the  preparation  of  an  article  that  should  supply 
its  place,  and  be  at  all  times  readily  dispensed.  I  have  done  so  in  the  shape  otau 
Acetic  Extract^  and  ha^dng  introduced  it  to  several  gentlemen,  who  have  all 
spoken  highly  of  it,  as  possessing  all  the  characteristics  of,  and  decidedly  prefer- 
able to,  the  powder^  with  which  uiey  have  hitherto  had  so  much  trouble,  1  have 
ventured  to  forward  you  the  modus  operandi: 

BXTRACTUM  SCILL^  ACETICUM. 

R    Bad.  Scillffi  Ihi. 
Acid.  Acetic,  i  Jiij. 
Aq.  Destil.  Oj. 

Digest  with  a  ^[entle  heat  for  forty-eight  hours,  express  by  strons  pressure, 
and  without  strainmg  evaporate  to  a  proper  consistence.  One  grain  is  about  equal 
to  three  of  the  powder. 

Church  Street^  Hackney. 

ON  THE  MANUFACTURE  OP  WRITING  INKS. 
(^Concluded  from  page  71.) 

Indtlibk  Carbon  Ink. — ^In  order  to  prepare  an  indelible  writing  ink,  incapable  of 
being  effaced  by  ordinary  re-agents,  I)r.  Lewis  suggested  a  union  of  the  ancient  with 
the  modem  method,  by  adding  a  small  portion  of  a  carbonaceous  matter,  such  as 
lamp-black,  &c.,  blended  with  a  thick  mucilage  of  gum  arable,  to  ordinary  writing- 
ink.  This  suggestion  has  been  followed  out  by  various  experimenters,  some  of 
whose  processes  we  will  now  proceed  to  notice. 

Dr.  Normandifs  Indelible  Jr  riling  Ink. — To  form  what  he  terms  a  really  indelible 
writing  ink,  which  cannot  be  defaced  or  obliterated  by  any  known  chemical  agent, 
Dr.  Normandy  gives  the  following  formula:  twenty -four  x)ound8  of  Frankfort  lamp- 
black must  be  first  ground  with  mucilage  (formed  by  adding  twenty  pounds  of  gum 
to  sixty  gallons  of  water),  and  the  mixture  filtered  through  a  very  coarse  flannel,  or 
through  a  funnel  the  spout  of  which  is  stopped  by  a  sponge  ;  four  pounds  of  oxalic 
acid  are  then  added,  together  with  as  much  decoction  of  cochineal  and  sulphate  of 
indigo  as  will  give  the  shade  of  colour  desired. 

Dr.  Tradts  Indelible  (Vn^^  F/uui.— Dr.  Traill,  Professor  of  MedicalJurisprudence 
in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  has  suggested  the  following  mode  of  preparing  an 
indelible  writing  ink,  which,  by  resisting  chemical  deletion,  diminishes  the  chances 
of  the  successful  falsification  of  bills,  deeds,  and  other  documents.  Dr.  Traill  was 
led  to  the  investigation  of  this  subject  by  its  connection  with  that  branch  of  medical 
jurisprudence  which  treats  of  the  prevention  and  detection  of  forgery. 

It  is  well  known  that  common  writing  ink  may  be  totally  effaced  from  paper,  by 
certain  chemical  agents,  and  that  several  others  so  impair  its  colour,  that  the 
characters  traced  with  it  become  illegible.  To  the  first  class  of  chemical  agents 
belong  chlorine,  and  the  substances  containing  it,  as  well  as  oxalic  acid ;  to  the 
second,  diluted  solutions,  or  the  vapours  of  the  mineral  acids,  and  of  the  caustic 
alkalies.  Ttiese  agents  were  applied  to  written  specimens  of  a  great  number  of 
diffbient  inks,  and  the  degree  of  resistance  to  their  effects  was  considered  as  the 
criterion  of  the  durability  of  each. 

These  views  engaged  Dr.  T^ill  in  an  extensive  series  of  experiments  on  coloured 
metallic  preparations,  suspended  in  different  vehicles,  the  results  of  which  were  not 
satisfactory.  He  then  attempted  the  composition  of  a  carbonaceous  liquid,  which 
should  possess  the  qualities  of  good  writing  ink.  llie  inks  used  by  the  ancients 
were  carbonaceous,  and  have  admirably  resisted  the  effects  of  time  ;  but  Dr.  Traill 
found  that  the  specimens  of  writing,  on  the  Herculaneum  and  Egyptian  papyri, 
were  effaced  by  washing  with  water ;  and  on  forming  inks  after  the  descriptions  of 
Vitruvius,  Dioscorides,  and  Fliny,  he  found  that  they  did  not  flow  freely  from  the 
pen,  and  did  not  resist  water.    The  carbonaceous  inks,  with  resinous  vehicles, 
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rendered  fluid  by  essential  oils,  though  they  resisted  vater  and  chemical  agents,  had 
the  disadvantage  of  not  flowing  freely  from  the  pen,  and  of  spreading  on  the  paper, 
BO  as  to  produce  unseemly  lines.  Solution  of  caoutchouc  in  coal-naphtha,  and  in  a 
fragrant  essential  oil,  imported  from  South  America,  under  the  name  of  aceite  de 
sassafras,  the  natural  produce  of  a  supposed  Laurus,  were  subject  to  the  same 
objections. 

Dr.  Traill  tried  various  animal  and  vegetable  fluids  as  vehicles  of  the  carboo, 
without  obtaining  the  desired  result,  until  he  found  in  a  solution  of  the  gluten  of  wheat 
in  pyrclignous  acid  a  fluid  capable  of  readily  uniting  with  carbon  into  an  ink, 
possessing  the  qualities  of  a  good,  durable  writing  ink. 

To  prepare  this  ink,  he  directs  gluten  of  wheat  to  be  separated  from  the  starch  aa 
completely  as  possible,  by  the  usual  process,  and  when  recent,  to  be  dissolved  in 
pyrolignous  acid,  with  the  aid  of  heat.  This  forms  a  saponaceous  fluid,  which  is  to 
be  tempered  with  water,  until  the  acid  has  the  usual  strength  of  vinegar.  He  grinds 
each  ounce  lOf  this  fluid  with  from  eight  to  ten  grains  of  the  best  lamp  black,  and 
one-and-a-half  grain  of  indigo.  The  advantages  of  this  ink  are  : — 1.  It  is  formed 
of  cheap  materials  ;  2.  Is  easily  made  ;  3.  Has  a  good  colour  ;  4.  Flows  freely  from 
the  pen ;  5.  Dries  quickly ;  6.  When  dry  is  not  removable  by  friction  ;  7.  Is  not 
affected  by  soaking  in  water.  Lastly,  slips  of  paper  written  on  by  this  ink  have 
remained  immersed  in  solutions  of  various  chemical  agents,  capable  of  immediately 
effkcing  or  impairing  common  ink,  for  seventy-two  hours,  without  change,  unless 
the  solutions  be  so  concentrated  as  to  injure  the  texture  of  the  paper. 

This  ink  is  especially  useful  for  the  drawing  out  of  bills,  deeds,  wills,  or  wherever 
it  is  important  to  prevent  the  alteration  of  sums  or  signatures,  as  well  as  for  handing 
down  to  posterity  public  records  in  a  less  perishable  material  than  common  ink. 

Stephens*  Carbon  Ink, — In  order  to  combine  carbonaceous  matters  with  other 
colours,  so  as  to  form  a  writing  fluid,  or  ink,  which  cannot  be  decomposed  by 
chemical  agents,  Mr.  Stephens  dissolres  resinous  substances  in  solutions  of  alkali  or 
alkaline  salts,  by  means  of  heat ;  and  adds  to  this,  fine  lamp-black,  or  other 
carbonaceous  matter.    His  process  is  as  follows  : 

Take  common  carbonated  alkali,  or  the  potash  or  soda  of  commerce,  or  ammonia, 
or  some  of  the  other  alkaline  salts,  which  will  answer  the  purpose,  and  mix  it  with 
a  resinous  matter,  such  as  shellac  or  rosin,  about  equal  parts,  by  weight,  of  each  ; 
then  add  water,  according  to  the  required  strength  of  the  solution,  and  boil  these 
until  the  resinous  matter,  or  a  great  portion  of  it,  has  become  dissolved.  Then  mix 
in  a  mortar  the  necessary  quantity  of  fine  lamp-black,  with  this  solution,  and 
thereby  produce  a  black  liquid,  which  may  then  be  mixed  with  other  suitable 
coloured  solutions,  to  form  an  indelible  ink  ;  such  colouring  matter  as  is  soluble  in 
alkali  will  mix  best  with  this  composition. 

Coathupe's  Indelible  Ink. — Mr.  C.  T.  Coathupe  gives  a  formula  for  an  ink  that 
resists  the  action  of  acids,  alkalies,  water,  or  any  of  those  substances  usually  em- 
ployed for  defacing  writings: — Take  shell  lac2ozs.;  borax  1  oz.;  distilled  or  rain 
water  18  ozs.  Boil  the  whole  in  a  losely  covered  tin  vessel,  stirring  it  occasionally 
with  a  glass  rod  or  a  small  stick  until  the  mixture  has  become  homogeneous  ;  filter, 
when  cold,  through  a  single  sheet  of  blotting  paper  ;  mix  the  filtered  solution,  which 
will  be  about  nineteen  fluid  ounces,  with  one  ounce  of  mucilage  of  gum  arable,  pre- 
pared by  dissolving  one  ounce  of  gum  in  two  ounces  of  water,  and  add  pulrerized 
indigo  and  lamp-black  ad  libitum.  Boil  the  whole  again  in  a  covered  vessel,  and  stir 
the  fluid  well  to  effect  the  complete  solution  and  admixture  of  the  gum  arable ; 
stir  it  occasionally  while  it  is  cooling;  and  after  it  has  remained  undisturbed  for 
two  or  three  hours,  that  the  excess  of  indigo  and  lamp  black  may  subside,  bottle 
it  for  use.  This  ink  for  documentary  purposes  is  inraluable,  being,  under  ordinary 
circumstances,  indestructible  ;  it  is  also  well  adapted  for  the  use  of  the  laboratory. 

BerzeUus*  Indelible  Ink. — The  following  account  is  given  by  Berzelius  of  an  almost 
indelible  ink,  applicable  to  all  common  purposes,  which  he  has  prepared  from  the 
metal  vanadium.  The  vanadate  of  ammonia,  formed  by  the  combination  of  vanadic 
acid  with  ammonia,  when  mixed  with  infusion  of  galls,  forms  a  black  liquid,  whidi 
is  the  best  writing  ink  that  can  be  used.  The  quantity  of  salt  necessary  for  a 
perfectly  black  ink  is  so  small,  that  it  Mill  not  be  worth  considering  when  yanadium 
is  more  generally  known.  The  writing  obtained  with  this  ink  is  perfectly  black. 
Acids  render  it  blue,  but  do  not  obliterate  it  like  common  writing  ink  ;  the  alkalies, 
when  sufficiently  diluted  not  to  act  upon  the  paper,  do  not  dissolve  it ;  and  chlorine, 
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which  destroys  the  black  colour,  does  not,  howeyer,  efiace  the  writing,  evai  when 
water  is  afterwards  suffered  to  run  OTer  it.  In  a  word,  if  this  ink  be  not  perfectly 
indelible,  it  strongly  resists  reagents  which  instantly  cause  common  ink  to  disappear; 
added  to  which  it  is  blacker  and  flows  better,  because  it  consists  of  a  solution,  and 
not  of  a  precipitate  suspended  in  a  solution  of  gum.  It  remains  to  be  proved  what 
the  effects  of  time  will  be  upon  it. 

WkUfiMs  Indelible  Safety  InL-^Ur.  Whitfield's  process  for  manufacturing  in- 
delible safety  and  durable  black  fluid  writing  ink,  as  patented  by  him  in  1837,  is  as 
fi>Uow9 : — ^Take  four  gallons  of  linseed  oil,  two  gallons  of  cocoa-nut  oil,  and  one  pound 
of  solution  of  Indian  rubber,  one  gallon  of  the  yery  best  racdasses  or  treacle,  fiye 
pcNmds  of  loaf  sugar,  one  pound  of  parchment  shayings,  one  pound  of  powdeared 
seed  lac,  two  pounds  of  ground  oacre  seed,  two  pounds  of  ground  cotton  seed,  two 
pounds  of  Venice  turpentine,  four  pounds  of  yery  fine  pulyerized  diarcoal,  two 
pounds  of  iyory  black,  two  pounds  of  the  best  Antwerp  black,  four  pounds  of  dried 
bollock's  blood,  two  pounds  of  finely  powdered  burnt  horns,  two  pounds  of  tartar, 
one  pound  of  Indian  borax,  one  pound  of  cyanuret  of  potash,  three  pounds  of  Aleppo 
galls  finely  powdered,  three  pounds  of  powdered  pomegranate  peel,  two  pounds  of 
finely  powdered  gum  kino,  two  pounds  of  Anacardium  nuts,  tiiree  pounds  of  the 
Tery  best  powdered  glue,  three  pounds  of  finely  powdered  widnut  skins,  and  four 
poonds  of  finely  powdered  gum  arable  Mix  the  aboye  ingredients  in  a  large  iron 
boiler  and  boil  them,  at  which  time  the  mixture  is  to  be  set  on  fire  with  a  red-hot 
bar  of  iron,  and  the  smoke  arising  therefrom  is  to  be  received  into  a  large  inverted 
oone  made  of  tlie  best  sheet  iron.  As  soon  as  the  whole  of  the  oil  is  consumed,  the 
carbon  that  adheres  to  the  inside  of  the  cone  is  to  be  collected  and  put  into  jars. 
The  residue  in  the  icon  pot  is  to  be  taken  out  and  rubbed  down  to  a  very  fine 
powder  on  a  stone  slab.  Then  take  one  pound  of  the  prepared  carbon  obtained  by 
the  smoke  on  the  cone,  and  one  pound  of  the  residuum  above-mentioned,  add  one 
quart  of  the  very  best  French  vinegar,  two  gallons  of  hot  water,  and  a  quarter  of  a 
pound  of  gum  lac,  and  boil  the  same  for  ten  minutes  in  a  large  iron  pot.  Tlien  add 
one  pound  of  Aleppo  galls  finely  powdered,  and  two  pounds  of  logwood  chips.  Stir 
the  whole  well  together  until  cold,  and  put  the  liquor  into  large  flat  pans,  and 
expose  it  to  the  atmosphere  for  three  weeks. 

The  indelible  writing  ink  approved  by  the  Paris  Academy  of  Sciences  is  formed 
by  adding  Indian  ink  to  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  for  quill  pen  use,  and  to  weak 
sohition  of  caustic  potash  for  steel  pen  use. 

Moodffi  ConiinmouMljf  Supplying  InhakauL — In  1820,  Mr.  Moody,  of  Margate, 
brought  out  an  inkstand,  which,  being  lined  with  a  solid  dry  ink,  furnished,  on  the 
addition  of  water,  a  continuous  supply  of  writing  ink.  For  this  purpose,  an  outer 
case  of  an  inkstand  is  made  of  metal  of  any  form,,  in  which  is  placed  a  vessel  of  glass 
or  lead,  intended  to  contain  the  carbonaceous  and  extractive  matter  or  dry  ink. 
This  inner  vessel  is  fixed  by  pouring  round  it,  and  filling  up  the  case  with,  a  cement 
made  of  melted  sulphur,  mixed  with  lamp-black  or  any  other  colouring  substance. 

The  ingredients  of  which  the  dry  ink  is  compounded,  consist  of  half  a  pound  of 
honey,  and  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  with  1  ox.  of  extract  of  logwood,  mixed  up  in  a 
mortar ;  then  ^  oz.  of  strong  extract  of  galls  is  added,  and  the  whole  allowed  to 
remaio  six  days,  often  stirring  the  compound  ;  it  is  then  to  be  strained,  filtered,  and 
the  aqueous  parts  eyaporated,  when  a  ozs.  of  gum  arable,  and  1  oz.  of  white  sugar- 
candy,  in  a  solution  of  salt  or  soft  water  is  to  be  added,  with  1  oz.  of  indigo,  3  ozs.  of 
lamp-black,  and  2  ozs.  of  decoction  of  logwood  ;  these  are  suffered  to  remain  several 
days,  after  which  1  oz.  of  dry  blue  galls,  1  oz.  of  indigo,  and  1  oz.  of  willow  charcoal 
are  to  be  introduced.  The  water  is  then  evaporated,  and  the  composition,  in  the  state 
of  paste,  put  into  the  glass  or  leaden  inkstand,  and  covered  with  cotton  soaked  in 
vinegar  and  salt,  to  which,  whenever  it  is  required  for  use,  water  must  be  added. 

Smith  and  Doner's  Delible  Ink  and  Copy  Book.—Jn  1831.  Messrs.  Smith  and  Dolier, 
of  Liverpool,  took  out  a  patent  for  the  manufacture  of  a  *^  delible  "  writing  ink,  and 
for  a  prepared  surface  on  which  to  write  or  draw  with  this  ink.  Thus,  any  copy  in 
writing,  or  sum  in  arithmetic,  any  map  in  geography,  or  subject  in  drawing,  may  be 
repeated  again  and  again  on  the  one  page  of  this  prepared  copy-book,  and  by  means 
of  a  sponge  rubbed  out  as  often  as  required. 

The  delible  ink  is  thus  made  :— take  1  gallon  of  water,  with  1  pint  of  it  mix  lib 
of  gum  arabic,  melt  it  over  a  slow  fire,  add  gradually  from  the  gallon  of  water.  If 
the  ink  is  to  be  black,  pour  into  the  gum  mucilage  4  ozs.  of  fine  lamp-black,  and 
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mix  it  well  by  nibbing  it  between  the  hands  ;  if  any  other  colour  be  preferred,  an  j 
water-colour  may  supply  the  place  of  lamp-black. 

The  prepared  surface  of  the  copy-book  is  thus  manufactured: —Take  a  piece  of 
fine  linen  and  stick  it  on  a  frame,  and  rub  it  with  pumice  stone  till  every  unevenness 
of  surface  is  removed.  Then  make  a  priming  of  14lb  of  single  size  of  the  best  and 
cleanest  kind,  lib  of  whitening,  and  ^tb  of  linseed  oil ;  let  this  be  carefully  mixed  and 
applied  equally  over  the  linen,  and  when  the  first  coat  is  dry,  rub  over  with  pumice 
stone,  and  give  another  coat,  rub  down  again  and  again,  and  repeat  the  sizing. 
When  this  is  quite  dry,  take  white  lead,  Paris  white,  and  linseed  oil,  mixed  to  the 
consistence  of  molasses,  and  lay  it  on  with  a  trowel  over  the  sized  linen  prepared  aa 
above  described.  Give  it  time,  three  days  to  dry,  and  repeat  this  coating  also,  con- 
cluding, however,  with  fine  white  lead  and  turpentine,  to  produce  a  dead  ground. 
Care  must  be  taken  to  let  each  coating  dry  regularly  and  spread  equally,  and  be  sure 
that  the  surface  is  scrupulously  rubbed  down  and  made  quite  smooth.  The  linen 
may  then  be  cut  into  the  right  shape  and  size,  and  the  pages,  if  more  than  one, 
bound  in  mill-board.    The  copy-book  is  then  complete. 

DunkiiCs  Copying  Ink. — In  1835  Thomas  Dunkin,  of  Bordeaux,  patented  the  fol- 
lowing method  of  preparing  a  copying  ink  and  taking  copies  of  manuscript?,  &c.  «  | 

The  manuscript  writing  or  drawing  is  first  produced  by  a  pen  with  a  prepared  ink, 
made  as  the  ordinary  writing  ink,  such  as  200  parts  of  water,  fifteen  parts  of  gall- 
nut,  fifteen  parts  of  sulphate  of  iron,  ten  parts  of  common  sugar,  twelve  iMurts  of 
g^um  Arabic.  To  €)ighteen  parts  in  weight  of  this  ordinary  ink  add  six-and-a-quarter 
parts  of  sugar-candy,  two-and-a-half  parts  of  deliquescent  salt,  such  as  marine  salt, 
muriate  of  lime,  &c. 

Having  written  a  page,  or  produced  a  drawing  on  a  sheet  of  paper,  or  other  ma- 
terial with  this  prepared  ink,  place  it  on  a  waterproof  varnished  or  polished  oiled 
silk  or  skin;  or  other  proper  surface,  laid  on  the  bed-board  of  the  press,  the  writing 
or  drawing  being  placed  next,  or  in  contact  with  the  smooth  surface  of  tbe  said  oiled 
silk  or  skin,  a  double  cloth,  or  a  smooth  cardboard,  is  then  to  be  placed  on  them,  and 
the  whole  passed  through  the  press  behind  the  rollers,  by  wMch  the  writing  or  ^ 

drawing  will  be  transferred  fh>m  the  paper  on  to  the  oiled  skin  or  silk,  or  other 
smooth  surface  in  reverse.  An  impalpable  powder,  intended  to  form  the  ink  for 
making  the  duplicate  copy  or  impression,  and  composed  of  colouring  ingredients 
according  to  the  colour  desired,  is  then  passed  over  the  oiled  skin  or  silk,  or  trans- 
ferring surface.  For  example:  for  black  line  writing  or  drawing  the  powder  may  be 
composed  of  sulphate  of  iron,  or  the  acetate  of  iron,  gall-nuts  or  gallic  acid,  sugar- 
candy,  and  lamp  black,  the  portions  being  varied  according  to  the  intenseness  of  the 
colour  or  the  number  of  duplicate  copies  wbhed  to  be  obtained.  For  example:  one 
part  lamp-black,  twenty-seven  parts  sulphate  of  iron,  thirteen  parts  gall-nuts,  sixty 
parts  of  powdered  sugar-candy  will  make  an  ink-powder  capable  of  obtaining  ^ 

several  copies  of  ordinary  writing.  The  powder  being  passed  over  the  transferrea 
writing  or  drawing  adheres  to  it,  and  with  a  light  long-haired  brush  Uie  oil-skin  is 
swept  gently  to  ti^e  off*  the  superfluous  powder,  or  that  which  does  not  stick  on 
with  the  transfer.  The  powdered  lines  or  transfer  is  then  dampened  by  breathing 
over  the  whole  surface  of  the  oilskin  until  the  lines  appear  black  and  are  damp ; 
or  the  same  effect  may  be  produced  with  more  regularity  by  using  damped  linen 
stretched  over  a  board,  or  on  a  sheet  of  metal  with  the  edges  turned  up,  and  slightly 
wetted  with  a  sponge,  such  plate  or  linen  being  placed  over  the  oilskin  or  silk  or 
transferring  surface,  the  edges  of  the  plate  of  metal  or  board  preventing  its 
touching  the  surface  of  the  transfer,  but  allowing  the  powder  to  take  the  dampness 
thrown  out  by  the  linen  or  metal  plate.  When  the  transfer  is  sufficiently  damp,  the 
paper  intended  to  take  the  duplicate  copy  is  placed  in  contact  with  it,  and  they  are 
passed  through  the  press,  and  a  first  duplicate  copy  of  the  original  manuscript  is 
taken.  The  transfer  is  then  again  immediately  powdered,  swept,  damped,  and  then 
passed  through  the  press,  for  a  second  copy,  and  so  on,  repeating  the  system  each 
time,  according  to  the  number  required,  or  that  which  the  transfer  wiU  give.  After- 
wards wash  the  varnished  oil- skin,  or  transferring  surface,  with  a  wet  sponge,  and 
it  is  ready  to  take  another  transfer. 

Mackenzie's  Colourless  Writing  Ink. — In  1844  Sir  George  Mackenzie  took  out  a 
patent  for  an  invention,  the  objects  of  which  were,  firstly,  to  substitute  for  the  com- 
mon black  and  blue  inks  a  transparent,  and  as  much  as  practicable  a  colourless  and 
innocuous  fiuid,  which  being  used  with  suitably  prepared  paper,  will  produce  either 
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black  or  blue  characters;  and,  secondly,  to  produce  a  black  ink,  which  when  written 
with  on  paper  or  other  material  saitably  prepared,  wUl  flow  readily  from  the  pen, 
and  be  indtelible,  and  from  which  copies  may  be  taken,  if  required,  on  copying- 
paper,  prepared  for  the  purpose. 

In  the  first  place  a  diy  powder  is  prepared,  consisting  of,  first,  gall-nuts  in  their 
natural  state,  or  salts  prepared  ft^m  them,  or  from  other  substances  containing 
tannin,  by  treating  gaUs,  or  such  other  substances,  with  water,  common  spirits, 
alcohol,  ether,  vinegar,  pyrolignous  acid,  or  other  means;— second,  anhydrous  ferro- 
cyanide  of  potassium; — third,  carbonate  of  lime,  or  anhydrous  carbonate  of  soda;— 
fburth,  rice  fiour.  The  proportions  of  these  articles,  and  the  number  of  them 
employed,  admit  of  variation  according  to  the  varying  qualities  of  the  gall-nuts. 

The  proportions  that  have  been  found  suitable  for  producing  dark  writing,  are 
threepartsby  weight  of  powder  of  gall-nuts,  one  part  anhydrous  ferro-cyanide  of 
potassium,  one  part  carbonate  of  lime,  and  three  parts  rice  fiour ;  for  blue  writing^ 
one  part  anhydrous  ferro-cyanide  of  potassium,  and  six  or  seven  p&rts  rice  flour; 
the  blue  tint  may  be  varied,  by  the  addition  of  a  small  quantity  of  gall-nut  powder. 
These  powders  are  pressed  into  the  paper  after  it  has  been  sized,  and  before  it  is 
finished ;  in  the  case  of  hand-made  paper,  the  powder  is  pressed  in  by  hand,  assisted 
by  a  brush  to  remove  the  superfiuous  portions,  or  by  a  small  machine;  and  it  is 
applied  to  machine-made  paper,  by  the  use  of  suitable  machinery.  Parchment  ia 
prepared  in  the  same  manner  by  hand,  to  be  written  on  with  the  black  indelible  ink. 

The  cleaf  fiuid  used  as  ink  with  the  prepared  paper  is  made  of  permuriate  of  iron, 
diluted  with  a  large  proportion  of  water;  other  per-salts  may  be  used. 

MachtKtu^B  Copying  /n^.— The  black  indelible  ink  may  be  prepared  in  two  ways, 
either  by  rubbing  down  Indian  ink  in  a  pretty  strong  solution  of  per-muriate  of  iron 
in  water,  or  by  making  a  stiff"  paste  of  Uie  finest  lamp-black,  prepared  from  bones, 
with  strong  mucilage  of  gum  arable,  and  diluting  this  paste  with  a  strong  solution 
of  per-muriate  of  iron  in  water— one  measure  of  per-muriate  of  iron  to  seven  of 
water.  Copies  may  be  taken,  on  prepared  copying-paper,  of  anything  which  has 
been  written  with  this  ink. 

Carmine  Bed  Ink, — ^Pure  carmine  12  grains,  solution  of  ammonia  3  oajs.  Place  the 
carmine  in  a  porcelain  vessel ;  pour  thereon  the  solution  of  ammonia  ;  heat  over  a 
spirit-lamp  for  a  space  of  five  to  eight  minutes,  carefully  managing  the  temperature 
so  as[not  to  boil ;  and  to  the  solution  thus  formed  add,  continually  stirring,  powdered 
gum  arable,  18  grains.  When  dissolved  the  iok  ia  ready  for  use.  After  using,  the 
inkstand  must  be  well  clos^.  Instead  of  using  carmine,  which  is  expensive,  drop 
lake  (being  a  mixture  of  carmine  precipitated  with  alum)  may  be  employed,  since 
the  ammonia  redissolves  the  carmine  therefrom  and  leaves  the  alumina. 

ManifM  Writers, — For  these  no  ink  is  required,  the  writing  being  effected  by  the 
application  of  a  style  formed  of  ivorr,  agate,  steel,  or  other  hard  substance,  to  the 
surface  of  oiled  paper,  beneath  which  is  laid  the  paper  to  be  written  upon,  which 
latter  is  placed  on  a  sheet  of  carbonated  paper.  The  oiled  paper  is  simply  a  very  thin 
paper  which  has  been  imbued  with  any  oil  which  is  not  readily  oxidized  or  evaporated 
by  heat.  The  carbonated  paper  is  prepared  by  mixing  finely  levigated  lamp-black 
or  Prussian  blue  with  oil,  and  evenly  spreading  the  same  on  the  surfaces  of  thin 
paper,  which  is  then  placed  for  five  or  six  weeks  between  sheets  of  absorbent  blotting 
paper,  after  which  it  is  ready  for  use.  The  above  process  was  patented  by 
Wedgewood  in  1806. 

It  may  be  stated,  that  as  a  general  rule,  writing  inks  containing  logwood  do  not 
flow  readily  from  the  pen.  A  solution  of  creosote  in  rectified  spirit  of  wine  or 
pyrolignous  add  is  the  best  preservative  of  ink  from  mouldiness. 

PBEPARATION  OF  PURE  FATTY  ACIDS  FOR  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF 
CANDLES  BY  THE  DISTILLATION  OF  COMMON  FATS. 

At  the  last  Conversazione,  held  at  the  house  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society,  a 
aeries  of  specimens  were  exhibited  illustrating  the  process  adopted  at  the  works  cf 
Price's  Patent  Candle  Company  for  obtaining  a  white  and  hard  fattv  substance,  suit- 
able for  the  manufacture  of  the  best  description  of  candles  by  distillation  from  palm 
oil  and  other  cheap  fats.  The  following  description  of  the  details  of  the  process 
is  given  in  the  <*  Reports  of  the  Juries"  of  the  Great  Exhibition. 

Su^wic  Sapcmifieatifm* — ^About  twenty  tons  of  fat,  say  palm  oil,  are  placed  in  a 
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large  lead-lined  yat,  and  fiued  by  a  steam  jet.  The  fluid  raass,  after  being  allowed 
to  settle,  has  now  to  be  exposed  to  the  combined  action  of  concentrated  sulphurie 
acid  and  heat,  and  for  this  jHirpose  is  pumped  up  into  the  acidifying  vessel,  inwliich 
its  temperature  is  raised  to  177°  Cent.  (350°  Fah.).  The  means  of  heating  is  a  jet  of 
low-pressure  steam,  which,  in  its  course  from  the  boiler,  passes  through  a  series  of 
iron  pipes  heated  in  a  furnace.  The  quantity  of  acid  used  is  in  the  proportion  of 
6  lbs.  for  112  lbs.  of  palm-oil.  In  this  operation  the  palm-oil  is  decomposed  and 
becomes  much  blackened.  Withdrawn  at  that  period  it  is  seen  that  an  important 
change  has  been  effected  by  the  action  of  the  add,  aa  the  mass  now  readily  crystal- 
lizes to  a  tolerably  solid  fat.  The  fat  is  now  drawn  off  from  the  acid  and  transferred 
to  the  washing-tank,  where  it  is  boiled  up  with  water  by  means  of  a  steam-jet. 

Distillation. — ^After  one  or  two  washings  the  blackened  fat  is  withdrawn  and 
pumi>6d  up  to  the  supply-tank,  which  commands  the  stills.  The  stills,  which  are 
made  of  copper,  are  heated  by  an  open  grate;  each  still  is  capable  of  holding  five 
tons  of  fat.  When  charged,  tlie  temperature  is  raised  to  293  J>°  Cent.  (560°  F.),  and 
low-pressure  steam  passed  through  the  mass.  This  steam  is  previously  heated  by 
passing  through  a  sjstem  of  iron  pipes  placed  in  a  furnace. 

The  current  of  steam  carries  with  it  the  vapour  of  the  fatty  adds,  and  thiu 
ikcilitates  the  process.  The  mixed  vapours  of  fatty  acids  and  water  pass  together 
to  a  series  of  vertical  pipes,  which  retain  a  temperature  above  100°  C^t.  (212®  FJ), 
where  the  fats  only  condense  while  the  steam  passes  to  a  second  refrigerator,  cooled 
by  a  current  of  water;  here  it  is  condensed  along  with  the  minute  quantity  of  fat 
carried  over  by  it  A  separating  tank,  from  wliich  the  water  escapes  at  the  bottom, 
whilst  the  fats  float  on  the  U^,  serves  to  recover  this  small  quantity. 

Distillation  of  the  Residue. — After  continuing  the  distillation  for  a  certain  period, 
the  residue  in  the  still  is  transferred  to  another  still,  formed  of  iron  pipes,  set  in  a 
fhmace,  and  there  submitted  to  a  much  higher  temperature,  and  a  jet  of  steam  more 
strongly  heated.  The  residue  left  in  these  iron  stills  is  a  sort  of  pitch,  and  is  applied 
to  the  same  uses  as  ordinary  pitch.  By  this  means  an  additional  quantity  of  £fttty 
acids  is  obtained. 

The  fiitty  acids,  as  they  run  from  the  still,  are  used  to  a  great  extent  for  the 
manufacture  of  candles,  without  pressing,  and  form  what  are  caUed  composite  candlea^ 
which  possess  all  the  advantages  of  being  self-snuffing,  but  are  more  fusible  anil 
softer  than  the  pressed  stearic  acid  candles. 

A  largo  proportion  of  the  distilled  fats,  however,  is  pressed,  to  make  a  better  sort 
of  candle,  and  for  this  purpose  fifty  hydraulic  presses  are  employed. 

Cold-Pressing. — The  fats  are  spread  by  ingenious  machinery  on  woven  mats,  and 
submitted  to  powerful  cold-pressure  between  iron  plates;  the  oleic,  or  met<4eic  add 
runs  out,  and  is  collected,  and  chiefly  exported  to  Germany,  where  it  is  employed  in 
soap-making. 

Hot- Pressing. — After  cold-pressing,  the  fat  acids  are  subjected  to  hot  pressure  in 
hydraulic  presses,  confined  in  a  chamber  heated  by  steam.  The  pressed  cakes,  after 
the  removal  of  the  edges,  are  melted  in  contact  with  a  little  diluted  sulphuric  add, 
and  run  into  blocks.  When  the  reporters  visited  the  works  the  Company  were 
distilling  at  the  rate  of  130  tons  of  palm-oil  per  week. 

Pressed  cocoa-nut  oil  is  largely  employed  to  mix  with  the  pressed  adds  of  palm- 
oil  to  make  the  best  composite  candles. 

Price's  Candle  Company  is  the  most  colossal  establishment  in  the  world  in  this 
bmnch  of  chemical  manu&cture ;  possessed  of  five  distinct  manufactories,  besides 
plantations  of  cocoa-nut  trees  in  Ceylon,  of  a  ci^ital  but  little  short  of  half  a  miUion 
sterling,  and  employing,  notwithstanding  the  best  arrangements  for  eeonomising^ 
labour,  800  workpeople.  It  is  not  surprising  that  they  divide  annually  in  profits 
between  £40,000  and  £50,000. 

PREPARATION  OF  FATTY  ACIDS  FOR  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF 

CANDLES  BY  THE  LIME  PROCESS. 

Saponification, — ^Into  a  large  wooden  vat,  containing  a  coil  of  steam-pipe,  pierced 
with  small  holes,  ten  tons  of  tallow  are  placed,  with  a  quantity  of  water.  The 
steam,  when  turned  on,  issues  through  the  holes  into  the  water,  raises  its  temperir 
ture,  and  mdts  the  tallow.  As  soon  as  the  water  has  entered  into  brisk  ebuUition,  a 
quantity  of  lime,  in  the  state  of  thin  cream,  is  added,  and  the  ebulUtion  continued 
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for  six  hotm,  or  until  complete  saponiflication  is  effected.  From  ten  to  fifteen  parts 
of  dry  qaick-lime  are  added  for  everj  100  parts  of  tallow.  The  lime  decomposes 
the  tallow  and  combines  with  the  resulting  stearic,  margaric,  and  oleic  acids,  forming 
a  lime  soap  (rock-soap),  and  sets  the  oxide  of  glyceryl  at  liberty  in  its  hydratcd 
state  as  glycerin,  which  dissolves  in  the  water.  The  whole  is  allowed  to  cool  in  the 
Teasel  in  which  the  boiling  is  effected,  and  the  solution  of  glycerin  run  offl* 

The  rock-soap,  when  cold,  is  reduced  to  a  coarse  powder  by  a  mill,  consisting  of  a 
pair  of  fluted  rollers,  orer  which  an  axis  is  placed,  carrying  tiger-like  claws,  which 
rerolre  between  a  series  of  horizontal  prongs.  The  claws,  by  passing  between  the 
prongs,  tear  the  large  lumps  into  small  pieces,  which  are  then  crushed  by  the  fluted 
rollers. 

Deeompositkn  of  the  Lime- Soap  by  Acid. — The  ground  lime-soap  is  now  placed  in 
lead-lined  Tats,  supplied  with  a  perforated  copper  steam -coil,  each  vat  being  capable 
of  holding  from  eight  to  ten  tons.  When  the  temperature  has  reached  the  boiling 
point,  snlphuric  acid,  previously  diluted,  is  added  in  the  proportion  of  about  twenty- 
fiTe  parts  to  eTery  100  parts  of  tallow  employed.  The  sulphuric  acid  combines  with 
the  lime,  and  liberates  the  oily  acids,  which  float  at  the  top,  and  are  then  termed 
**  yellow  matter.^  This  yellow  matter  is  run  off*  by  cocks,  placed  at  the  proper  level, 
into  large  spouted  Tessels  called  "jacks,"  and  poured  from  these  into  flat  tin  moulds, 
in  which  it  is  allowed  to  cool  and  crystallize. 

The  sulphate  of  lime,  after  being  well  washed  with  boiling  acidulated  water^  to 
remoTe  the  adhering  fkt,  is  sold  as  manure. 

PrusUig  the  Fatty  Acids  to  remove  the  Oleic  Acid, — The  cakes  of  yellow  matter  are 
InterleaTed  with  cocoa-nut  mats  (without  being  sliced  and  enclosed  in  bags,  as  was 
formerly  the  case),  and  subjected  between  iron  plates  to  a  pressure  of  600  tons  in  a 
Tertical  hydraulic  press.  A  great  portion  of  the  oleic  acid  is  thus  removed,  and  the 
mixture  of  stearic  and  margaric  acids  rendered  much  whiter. 

Rejinwig. — The  cold-pressed  acids  are  then  melted  by  steam  in  a  lead-lined  wooden 
Tat,  with  a  little  dilute  sulphuric  add,  to  remove  any  oxide  of  iron  or  other  im- 
parity; poured  into  flat  tin  trays,  and  again  allowed  to  cool  and  crystallize. 

Hot'Preseing.^-TYie  cakes  of  stearic  acid,  when  cold,  are  put  separately  into  a  linen 
hag,  interieaved  with  cocoa-nut  matting  and  iron  plates  previously  heated  by 
steam,  placed  in  the  trough  of  a  horizontal  hydraulic  press,  which  is  likewise 
heated  by  steam,  and  then  subjected  to  great  pressure  for  some  time.  By  this  opera- 
tion the  remainder  of  the  oleic  acid,  holding  a  little  of  the  solid  acid  in  solution,  is 
removed.  The  pressed  cakes  retain  a  small  quantity  of  oleic  acid  at  the  edges; 
these  are  scraped  off",  melted,  and  again  pressed. 

Second  Refining,  —  This  process  is  simply  a  repetition  of  the  first  process  of 

refinmgr* 

The  fusing  point  of  the  solid  fats  thus  prepared  is  about  131^  Fah. — Reports  of 
the  Juries  of  the  Great  ExhUntion. 

PROTEAN  STONE,  OR  ARTIFICIAL  IVORT. 

This  composition  has  been  recently  applied  to  the  manufacture  of  a  Tariety  of 
objects,  such  as  door-handles,  finger-plates,  inkstands,  letter-weights,  &c.,  which  are 
made  to  resemble  ivory,  granite,  and  difierent  kinds  of  marble.  It  is  hard,  may  be 
made  translucent,  takes  a  high  polish,  and  is  applicable  to  many  purposes  for  which 
iTory  and  marble  are  now  used. 

In  the  Reports  of  the  Juries  of  the  Great  Exhibition,  the  followhig  description  of 
it  is  given  :— 

In  order  to  illustrate  this  very  ingenious  manufacture,  we  must  recal  to  the  recol- 
lection of  the  n»der  the  very  familiar  phenomenon  of  the  solidification  of  a  mixture 
of  plaster  of  Paris  (de-hydrated  sulphate  of  lime)  and  water,  which  arises  from  the 
circumstance  that  the  anhydrous  sulphate  of  lime  recombines  with  water  equivalent  in 
quantity  to  that  of  which  gypsum  is  deprived  by  heat  in  the  formation  of  plaster ; 
bat,  as  under  the  conditions  of  this  solidification  the  plaster  is  diluted  with  far  more 

•  Until  within  the  last  four  years  the  glycerin  was  a  valueless  product ;  its  utilixation  is  due 
to  Mr.  lliomas  De  la  Rue,  who,  being  en^ed  in  experiments  on  its  application  in  the  arte,  h2\p- 
pened  to  observe  its  property  of  alleviating  any  irritation  of  the  skin,  and  suggested  to  a  medical 
mead  its  use  in  the  veatment  of  cutaneous  asectioDS. 
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wat#  than  it  can  recombine  with,  it  results  that  a  portion  must  be  left  in  a  free  state 
in  the  interstices  of  the  mass,  which  is  consequently  opaque,  and  on  drying  becomes 
porous,  and  although  it  is  the  same  in  chemical  composition,  it  differs  greatly  in  its 
physical  aspect  and  properties  from  the  native  compound,  gypsum  or  alabaster,  which 
is  crystalline  and  translucent. 

In  reflecting  on  the  cause  of  this  difference,  it  occurred  to  Mr.  Cheyerton,  that  if 
the  combination  of  water  and  anhydrous  sulphate  of  lime  could  be  slowly  effected, 
whilst  the  latter  was  in  a  state  of  cooipression,  an  artificial  stone  might  be  produced, 
compact  and  crystalline  in  texture,  and  translucent  in  appearance.  This  view  was 
faWy  confirmed  by  a  series  of  experiments. 

The  process  by  which  these  results  are  obtained,  is  described  in  the  specification  of 
Mr.  Cheverton's  patent,  obtained  in  June,  1850,  as  consisting  in  the  de-hydration  and 
subsequent  re-hydration  of  native  bi-hydrated  sulphate  of  lime,  either  in  a  compact 
form  as  alabaster,  or  in  the  state  of  a  fine  powder.  In  the  first  instance,  the  alabaster 
is  wrought  into  the  required  form  ;  and  in  the  second,  the  material,  in  the  state  of  a 
very  fine  powder,  is  compressed  into  a  mould  of  the  proper  shape. 

In  either  case,  after  the  object  has  been  fashioned,  it  is  exposed  for  forty-eight 
hours  to  a  temperature  of  from  250^  to  350°  J^ah.,  by  which  means  the  water 
originally  combined  with  the  sulphate  of  lime  is  driven  off.  The  substance  thus 
becomes  very  friable,  but  still  retains  the  form  into  which  it  has  been  wrought* 
Sometimes  plaster  of  Paris  itself  is  compressed  into  moulds ;  but  the  article  so 
formed  is  siill  subjected  to  the  operation  just  described,  notwithstanding  the  previous 
baking  uf  the  gypsum. 

If  a  translucent  appearance  is  required  to  be  ^ven  to  the  surface  of  the  figure,  it 
is,  before  re-hydration,  immersed  into  **  white  hard  varnish,''  olive  oil,  or  other 
oleaginous  matter,  until  the  surface  is  saturated  ;  but  if  an  opaque  surface  is 
desired,  then  this  operation  is  omitted. 

To  effect  the  hardening,  the  object  is  plunged,/or  an  instant  only,  into  water,  heated 
to  a  temperature  of  from  100°  to  150°  Fah.  This  operation  is  repeated  at  intervals 
of  from  ten  to  fifteen  minutes,  until  the  sulphate  of  lime  is  completely  saturated. 
The  mass  then  becomes  crystalline,  and  much  harder  than  alabaster ;  a  circumstance 
which  induces  a  belief  that  the  new  substance  contains  a  quantity  of  water,  in 
combination  different  from  that  in  the  native  body  ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  it  is  a 
new  hydrate  of  sulphate  of  lime.  Tlie  success  of  this  part  of  the  process  depends 
in  a  great  measure  on  the  very  gradual  manner  in  whicli  the  combination  with 
water  is  managed,  for  without  due  care  the  material  decrepitates,  and  the  article  is 
then  destroyed. 

The  colouring  is  effected  by  dissolving  the  requisite  colours  in  water,  and  either 
sprinkling  the  object  here  and  there  with  the  coloured  solution,  so  as  to  produce  a 
mottled  appearance,  or  else  by  immersing  it  altogether  in  the  dye^  which  produces 
an  uniform  stain.  This  operation  is  performed  previous  to  that  of  dipping  in  oil 
or  varnish. 
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COPY  OF  THE  SPECIFICATION  OF  THE  PATENT 

Granted  to  Henry  Glynn,  of  Bruton  Street,  Berkeley  Square,  Gentleman,  and 
Rudolph  Appel,  of  Gerrard  Street,  Sofio,  Anastatic  Printer,  for  Improvements  m 
the  Makufactore  or  Treatment  of  Paper  or  Fabrics,  to  prevent  copies  or  impressions 
being  taken  of  any  writing  or  printing  thereon.  Date  of  Patent,  August  14,  1851. 
Date  of  Enrobnent,  February  14,  1S52. 

It  is  well  known  that  by  means  of  recent  discoveries,  a  fac-simile  of  any  original 
printed  document,  however  elaborately  engraved  or  designed,  can  be  produced  even 
to  the  most  minute  private  mark,  in  a  very  short  time,  from  the  paper  impression 
itself,  and  any  person  moderately  acquainted  with  lithographic  or  zincographic 
printing,  can  without  difficulty  obtain  what  number  of  exact  copies  of  an  original  be 
pleases,  without  the  aid  of  an  artist  or  engraver.  Every  description  of  printed 
document,  paper  money,  or  security  for  money  issued  to  the  public,  on  any  kind  of 
written  or  printed  paper  hitherto  known,  is  consequently  liable  to  be  reproduced  with 
the  greatest  facility. 

Now,  our  invention  consists  in  so  manufacturing  or  treating  paper,  as  to  prevent  a 
transfer  or  reproduction  of  any  document,  bank-note,  bond,  bill  of  exchange,  cheque , 
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engraving,  writing,  lithograph,  or  other  document  or  print,  being  made  bj  a  tzans- 
Hening  process,  and  thus  we  give  protection  to  the  property  of  bankers  and  olners. 
For  this  purpose,  we  cause  paper  or  fabric  to  be  used  for  such  purposes,  to  be  com- 
Inned  or  impregnated  with  materials  which  shall  prevent  a  transfer  l^ing  made.  And 
the  principle  on  which  we  act  is  this,  that  the  materials  with  which  the  jiaper  or 
fabric  is  combined  or  impregnated,  shall  either  be  acted  on  chemically  by  the  surface, 
or  materials  used  to  produce  a  transfer,  or  shall  impart  to  the  paper  or  fabric  such  a 
protective  quality  as  shall  prevent  a  successful  transfer,  and  we  believe  the  following 
to  be  the  best  means  of  carrying  out  our  invention. 

We  take  a  solution  of  a  salt  of  copper  (we  prefer  nitrate  or  sulphate)  whicli  is  to 
be  mixed  with  the  pulp  of  which  paper  is  to  be  made  ;  an  alkali  or  alkaline  salt  is 
then  applied  in  order  to  produce  a  cupreous  precipitate  (either  liydrated  oxide  of 
copper  or  a  salt  of  copper)  insoluble  in  water  (we  prefer  phosphate  of  soda)  until 
reddened  litmus  paper  turns  blue.  One  ounce  of  nitrate  of  copper,  or  its  equivalent 
of  sulphate  of  copper,  is  sufficient  to  saturate  for  the  purpose  of  our  invention,  two 
gallons  of  pi^p,  and  less  may  be  used  if  the  colour  is  found  objectionable.  The  pulp 
is  then  to  be  carefully  washed  with  water.  We  mix  with  an  alluli  as  much  fixed  oQ 
(not  a  drying  oil)  as  the  alkali  will  convert  into  soap,  and  heat  it  until  thoroughly 
melted,  and  while  in  a  state  of  ebullition,  we  add  old  palm  oil,  and  heat  till  thoroughly 
incorporated  ;  or  we  use  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  white  soft  soap  and  old  pidm 
oil.  We  prefer  this  latter  process.  We  dissolve  the  same  in  boiling  water,  using 
half  a  pound  of  die  soap  to  one  gallon  of  water,  and  into  the  saponaceous  solution 
we  dip  the  paper  impregnated  with  copper  in  the  pulp,  as  before  mentioned.  The 
paper  is  then  to  be  sized  in  the  ordinary  manner,  or  the  size  without  alum  may  be 
mixed  with  the  soap  solution,  prior  to  the  paper  which  has  been  made  from  the  pulp 
impregnated  with  copper  being  immersed  in  it ;  or  the  soap  solution  may  be  com- 
bined with  the  pulp  when  the  same  has  been  impregnated  with  copper  as  above 
mentioned,  care  being  taken  to  get  rid  of  the  acid  (if  any).  When  the  destruction 
of  the  original  document  is  not  desired,  and  when  it  is  only  sought  to  prevent  a 
transfer  being  tiUcen,  the  soap  solution  may  be  used  alone,  without  the  copper  herein- 
before described ;  that  is  to  say,  it  may  be  dipped  in  it,  and  afterwiurds  sized,  or  it 
may  be  mixed  in  the  size  without  alum. 

For  the  purpose  of  treating  paper  or  fabric  so  as  to  prevent  a  transfer  being  taken, 
we  wash  or  otherwise  impregnate  it  witli  a  saturated  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper, 
or  its  equivalent  of  nitrate  or  other  soluble  salt  of  copper.  When  &y,  the  paper  or 
fabric  must  be  dipped  in  a  solution  of  alkali  or  alkaline  salt  (we  prefer  phosphate  of 
soda)  sufficiently  strong  to  convert  the  soluble  salt  of  copper  into  an  insoluble  one. 
The  paper  or  fabric  must  then  be  carefully  washed  in  water,  dried,  and  then  dipped 
in  the  soap  solution  as  hereinbefore  described. 

Having  thus  described  the  nature  of  our  invention,  and  the  manner  of  performing 
the  same,  we  would  have  it  understood  that  we  do  not  confine  ourselves  to  the  salts 
of  copper  herein  specified,  as  others  having  a  similar  effect  may  be  used,  but  we 
believe  not  with  so  good  a  result,  such  as  salts  of  lead  or  other  metals,  and  which 
Chemists  know  to  be  capable  of  effecting  the  object  herein  described,  that  is,  sudi  as 
will  be  acted  on  chemically  by  the  surface  or  materials  employed  to  produce  a  trans- 
ferred impression  fh)m  a  document. 

In  witness  hereof  &c.  (Signed)        Henrt  Gltnn. 

IMPROVEMENTS  IN  THE  MANUFACTURE   OF  NITRATES,  AND  OF 

HYDRATE  AND  CARBONATE  OF  SODA. 

CClau83en*8  Patent^  enrolled  August  3.) 

The  improvements  in  the  manufacture  of  nitrates  consists  of  the  decomposition  and 
oxidation  of  ammonia,  and  of  volatile  compounds  containing  ammonia,  whereby 
nitro-acids,  and  more  especially  nitric  acid,  is  formed,  care  being  taken  immediately 
on  the  formation  of  the  add  to  bring  it  in  its  nascent  state  into  contact  with  potash, 
•oda,  lime,  &c.,  whereby  a  nitrate  of  either  of  these  bases  may  be  obtained. 

To  effect  the  required  oxidation  of  the  ammonia,  an  apparatus  (the  size  and  form 
of  which  is  not  described)  is  employed,  in  which  is  placed  pumice-stone,  charcoal, 
coke,  platinum  foil  or  sponge,  or  other  substance  capable  of  offering  an  extensive 
surface  to  the  absorption  of  oxygen  bv  the  liquid  ammonia  in  its  passage  through 
the  porous  material  employed,  care  being  taken  to  bring  the  fluid  in  its  oxidized  state 
into  contact  with  the  base  required  to  form  the  desired  nitrate,  as,  for  instance, 
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nitrate  of  potash,  &c.  Such  an  arrangement  of  the  apparatus  may  be  adopted  aa 
will  #llow  of  the  ammoniacal  gas  on  its  liberation  from  an  ammoniacal  salt  (aa  for 
instance  sulphate  of  ammonia)  to  be  absorbed  by  water,  and  the  solution  thus 
obtained  to  drop  on  the  surface  of  the  oxidizing  material  employed.  The  distilled 
product  of  gas-liquor  may  also  be  directly  employed  in  the  formation  of  nitrates 
in  the  way  above  mentioned. 

In  the  manufacture  of  hydrate  and  carbonate  of  soda,  Mr.  Claussen  adds  to  a 
solution  of  sulphate  of  soda,  a  body  capable  of  effecting  the  decomposition  of  that 
salt  and  liberating  the  soda.  Hydrate  of  soda  may  be  obtained  by  thus  employing 
the  hydrates  of  lime,  baryta,  and  strontia,  whilst  carbonate  of  soda  is  obtained  by 
long  exposure  of  the  hydrate  to  the  air,  the  process  of  absorption  of  carbonic  acid 
being  much  facilitated  by  frequent  agitation. 

Mr.  Claussen  states  that  both  hydrate  and  carbonate  of  soda  may  be  manu&c- 
tured  du-ectly  from  common  salt,  by  decomposing  that  substance  by  means  of  certain 
organic  acids,  which  are  afterwards  decomposed  by  heat,  by  gaseous  acids  capable  of 
decomposing  chloride  of  sodium,  by  the  decomposition  of  chloride  of  sodium,  by- 
hydrates,  oxides,  peroxides,  and  certain  metallic  bases,  also  by  certain  carbonates, 
carbonate  of  ammonia  excepted. 

BIPROVEMENTS   IN   OBTAINING   CHLORIDE  OF  ZINC,  CARBONATE 

OF  SODA,  &c. 
(jBoultarCB  Patent,  enrolled  August  24.) 

Ik  this  case  sulphate  of  zinc  is  decomposed  by  means  of  a  chlorine  salt.  If  either 
the  chloride  of  calcium  or  of  barium  be  employed,  the  solution  of  chloride  of  zinc 
obtained  is  decanted  from  the  precipitate  formed.  If  the  chlorides  of  sodium  or 
potassium  be  used,  the  chloride  of  zinc  is  separated  by  crystallization,  &c.,  in  the 
usual  way.  Ores  of  zinc  may  also  be  calcined  with  a  salt  containing  dilorine,  and 
chloride  of  zinc  be  thus  obtained.  If  the  ore  contain  carbonate  of  zinc,  and  the 
chloride  of  sodium  or  potassium  be  used,  carbonate  of  soda  or  potash  is  also  obtained. 

To  obtain  sulphur  or  sulphuric  acid,  the  sulphates  are  conyerted  into  sulphides  by 
treatment  with  a  carbonaceous  substance,  lime,  and  hydrogen  gas,  and  from  these 
sulphides  the  sulphur  is  expelled  by  means  of  steam,  hydrogen  gas,  or  any  other  gas 
containing  hydrogen.  If  the  sulphides  of  soda  or  potash  t^  used,  the  carbonates  of 
these  bases  may  be  obtained. 

IMPROVEMENTS  IN  GALVANIC  BATTERIES.  AND  USEFUL  APPLICA- 
TION OF  RESIDUARY  PRODUCTS  THEREFROM, 
(3/r.  M,  J.  Robert8*s  Patent,  enrolled  August,) 

The  first  of  these  improvements  consists  in  the  employment  of  tin  as  the  {xraitlve 
plate,  in  conjunction  with  platinum  or  some  other  metal  which  is  electro-negatiTe 
in  respect  to  tin.  The  exciting  fluid  used  is  an  acid,  such  as  nitric  or  nitro-muriatic 
acid,  capable  of  acting  powerfully  on  tin.  This  acid  may  be  employed  either  in  its 
free  state,  or  combined  with  some  base  which  it  will  leave  when  brought  into  contact 
with  tin.  A  solution  of  nitrate  of  copper,  or  of  some  other  metal  which  is  electro- 
negative with  regard  to  tin,  is  best  adapted  to  this  purpose.  Mr.  Roberts  prefers  the 
employment  of  free  nitric  acid  as  the  exciting  fluid.  The  residuary  product  ob- 
tained in  this  case  is  oxide  of  tin  (also  termed  stannic  or  meta-stannic  acid),  the 
addition  of  soda  to  which  gives  stannate  of  soda,  a  salt  used  by  the  calico-printer 
and  dyer. 

If  nitro-muriatic  acid  be  employed  as  the  exciting  agent,  a  chloride  or  bi-chloride 
of  tin  is  produced,  which  is  also  used  in  dyeing  and  printing. 

The  residuary  oxide  is  deposited  in  the  cell  containing  the  exciting  fluid,  which  is 
made  larger  than  the  plates  requir&  As  it  is  thrown  down  in  tiie  form  of  hydrate, 
it  takes  a  large  portion  of  water  with  it,  and  by  this  means  the  strength  of  the 
exciting  fluid  is  not  diminished.  The  cells  employed  are  formed  of  iron  coated  with 
enamel,  glaze,  or  other  suitable  means  of  protection  from  the  action  of  the  acid  con- 
tained in  them. 

Another  improvement  is  that  of  employing  copper  as  the  positive  metal,  in  con- 
junction with  platinum  or  other  metal  electro-negative  to  copper  ;  in  this  case  also 
nitric  acid  is  used  as  the  exciting  fluid.  The  residuary  nitrate  of  copper  obtained  is 
of  useful  application  in  dyeing  and  printing.  Mr.  Roberts  states  that  the  improved 
battery  is  very  economical  in  its  usew 
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IMPROVED  CHEMICAL  COMPOSITIONS  FOR  MAKING  GUN  MATCHES 

(  Wmiwartar*s  Patent,  enrolled  July  29.) 

First  Composition, — ^Falminating  mercury  800  parts,  chlorate  of  potash  288  parts, 
sulphate  of  antimony  312  parts,  charcoal  and  saltpetre  (mixed  in  the  proportions  of 
16.7  of  the  former,  and  63.3  of  the  latter)  60  parts,  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  23  parts, 
binoxide  of  lead  6  parts,  etheroxylin  (containing  75  of  pyroxylm  to  150  of  ethea*) 
900  parts. 

Second  Composition. — ^Fulminating  zinc  75  parts,  chlorate  of  potash  4  parts,  sul- 
phate of  antimony  7  parts,  hinoxide  of  lead  15  parts,  etheroxylin  224  parts,  ferro- 
cyanide of  potassium,  1  part 

Third  Ccmposition, — Amorphous  phosphorus  75  parts,  hinoxide  of  lead  64  parte, 
diajcoal  and  saltpetre  mixture  15  parts,  etheroxylin  106  parts. 

The  etheroxylin  ahoye  mentioned  is  formed  hy  dissolving  pyroxylin,  or  gun- 
cotton  (made  by  treating  cotton  wool,  paper  makers's  pulp,  or  saw-dust,  with  a 
mixture  of  12  parts  of  strong  sulphuric  acid  and  6  parts  of  nitric  acid,  and  well 
washing  and  drying  the  product)  moistened  with  spirit  of  wine,  to  the  proportion  of 
ether  before  mentioned. 

To  effect  the  combination  of  these  dangerous  materials,  a  mixing  machine  is  em- 
ployed, consisting  of  a  horizontal  cylinder  divided  into  two  parts  by  a  perforated 
plate,  iad  having  two  pistons  working  in  it,  by  the  action  of  which,  the  materiids 
in  fine  x>owder,  are  forced  through  the  plate,  first  in  one  direction  and  then  in  the 
other,  until  thoroughly  mixed  ;  if  ter  which  the  composition  is  moulded  into  matches 
of  the  required  shape  and  size,  which,  when  dry,  are  used  in  the  same  way  as  per- 
cussion caps,  and  as  substitutes  for  them. 

REVIEW. 

The  Loinx>N  Dispensatort  ;  a  Practical  Synopsis  of  Materia  Medico,  Pharmacy, 
and  Therapeutics.  Illustrated  with  many  useful  Tables,  and  Woodcuts  of  the 
Pharmaceutical  Apparatus.  By  the  late  Anthony  Todd  Thomson,  M.D.,  F.L.6. 
Eleventh  Edition.  Edited  by  Alfred  Barinq  Garod,  M.D.  Longman,  Brown, 
and  Co.     1852. 

Thb  reappearance  of  this  work  seems  to  us  like  the  return  of  an  old  friend  after  a 
long  absence.  But  the  renewal  of  acquaintanceship,  instead  of  reminding  us  of  the 
ravages  of  time  and  the  debilitating  effects  of  age,  is,  in  this  instance,  accompanied 
by  evidences  of  restored  yoath  and  increased  energy.  Few  works  of  the  sort  have 
had  a  larger  circulation,  or  been  held  in  higher  repute  than  Thomson's  Dispensatory ; 
bat  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  author,  in  his  declining  years,  had  allowed  a  con- 
siderable number  of  typographical  and  other  errors  to  escape  correction,  in  addition 
to  which  the  publication  of  new  editions  of  the  three  British  Fharmacopoaias,  had 
destroyed  the  value  of  the  Dispensatory  for  one  of  the  purposes  for  which  it  was 
designed  as  a  work  of  reference,  and  it  had  therefore  ceased  for  several  years  to 
oocopy  its  accustomed  place  in  the  hands  of  the  Pharmaceutist. 

The  London  Dispensatory  is  the  only  remaining  work  in  which  the  arrangement 
ociginally  adc^.ted,  a  hundred  years  ago,  by  Dr.  Lewis  in  his  I^ew  Dispensatory^  and 
sabsequ^xtly  followed  by  Dr.  Duncan  in  the  Edinburgh  New  Dispensatory,  has  been 
zetaiirad.  It,  therefore,  has  the  concturrent  testimony  which  the  sanction  of  three  of 
our  most  eminent  pharmaceutical  writers,  and  a  century  of  unabated  popularity 
afford  ia  its  &vour.  For  the  purposes  of  the  student  we  consider  the  arrangement, 
in  its  general  fa&tures,  the  best  that  can  be  adopted,  and  with  the  exception  of  the 
defects  to  which  we  have  referred,  Dr.  Thomson's  work  was  especially  adapted  for  the 
pharmaoeittical  student— therapeutics  being  made  a  subordinate  subject.  In  the 
present  edition,  the  editor  states  it  has  been  his  great  aim  ^  to  preserve  as  much  as 
possible  the  matter  of  the  author,  and  only  to  make  such  alterations  as  the  changes 
in  the  Pharmacopoeias  and  the  progress  of  science  have  rendered  necessary."  We 
think  he  has  acted  judiciously  in  this,  and  as  far  as  we  have  observed,  the  changes 
which  have  been  made  are  calculated  to  improve  the  character  of  the  work,  and  if 
not  wholly  to  remove,  at  least  to  lessen  its  defects;  while  the  peculiar  features  and 
practically  valuable  matter,  wliich  gained  for  the  Dispensatory  its  well-deserved 
popularity,  are  still  retained  unaltered.  We  regret,  however,  to  observe  a  few 
errors,  which  lessen  the  value  of  the  work  as  an  authority  on  some  chemical  points. 
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BOOKS  RBOEIVED. 

D18BABE  IN  Childhood:'  its  Common  Causes  and  Directions  for  its  Praciir.al  Manage- 
ment By  Robert  Ellis,  F.I1.S.,  &c.,  &c  London :  G.  Cox,  King  William  Street^ 
Strand.     1852.    8vo,  pp.  288. 

An  Essay  on  the  Causes  which  Induce  the  PaBMATCTBE  Decay  of  the  Teeth 
IN  Civilized  Cohhdnitibs.  By  J.  L.  Levison,  D.D.S.,  Author  of  Practical 
Observations  on  the  Teeth  and  Gums^  &c.    Brighton:  Robert  Folthorp.     1852. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

A  Member  (Exeter). — Dr.  Hooper  says  of  opodeldoc,  **A  term  of  no  meaning, 
frequently  employed  by  Paracelsus.  Formerly  it  signified  a  plaster  for  all  external 
injuries,  but  now  is  confined  to  the  camphorated  soap  liniment ' 

JSsculapius. — The  formulee  given  are  both  bad;  sulphate  of  copper  alone  is  better. 

S,  P.  (Brighton).— (1.)  Fownes's  Manual  or  Turner's  Ckemistry.^(2,)  Redwood's 
Practical  Pharmacy. — (3.)  The  seeds  should  be  bruised. 

T,  C — We  cannot  recommend  a  substitute  for  the  gall. 

T,  CoBman, — Common  sealing-wax  may  be  made  as  follows : — ^black  resin  6lb.,  bees'- 
wax  Ibss.,  Venetian  red  or  red  lead,  Ibiss.    Mix  with  heat. 

C  H,  (Leamington). — For  marking-ink,  see  vol.  vi.,  p.  419  of  this  Journal.  We  do 
not  know  the  composition  of  custard  powder. 

Amator  Scientia  (Folkstonel— (I.)  It  should  be  diluted  with  water, — (2.)  Water 
Filter,  Mr.  Alfred  Bird's,  of  Birmingham. — (3.)  Yes.— (4.)  We  presume  a  prepara- 
tion of  carthamus  is  used. — (5.)  The  lectures  delivered  at  the  Museum  of  Practical 
Geology.— (6.)  Yes. 

M,  P.  8, — Table-spoonfuls. 

A.  2>.^(1.)  In  all  cases  where  common  water  would  interfere  with  the  result,  dis- 
tilled water  should  be  used. — (2.)  Fownes's  Manual  is  suited  for  a  beginner. 

a.  B.  D,  (Chester).— The  Chemical  Record  is  the  only  *<  Weekly  Chemical  Journal." 

George  Smith. — ^The  subject  is  under  the  consideration  of  the  Council. 

M.  P.  8.  (Brompton). — ^Tincture  of  Indian  Hemp.  R  Ext.  Cannabis  Ind. 
g.  xcvj. ;  Sp.  Vini  Rect.,  f.  Jiv.    Solve.    Dr.  O'Shaughnessy. 

A.  D.  J,  (Norwich). — ^Tincture  op  Sumbitl.  In  the  absence  of  any  formula  pub- 
lished on  authority,  we  have  adopted  the  following  : — R  Sumbul,  Jij*;  Proof  Spirit, 
Jxvj.    Macerate  seyen  days  and  strain. 

F.  (Islington). — See  vol.  vii.,  page  363;  vol.  ix.,  page  297.  It  is  a  case  of  sailing 
near  the  wind;  but  we  think  the  stamp  is  not  requir^. 

An  Enquirer  (Bridport). — ^The  regular  course  is  to  pass  the  minor  examination 
first ;  and  the  miyor,  not  the  same  day,  but  some  time  after.    The  rule  is  not  absolute. 

Chemicus  (Stonehouse). — Members  who  have  seceded  from  the  Society  maybe  re- 
admitted on  payment  of  arrears  and  a  nominal  fine. 

Chemicus  (Sunderland).— See  the  Report  of  the  Special  Meeting  in  this  number. 

Amicus.--(\.)  No;  the  subscription  is  the  same.  —  (2.)  The  Dagnerrotype  or 
Talbotype  process. 

£.  H. — A  Chemist  could  not  be  prosecuted  for  publishing  an  advertisement 
announcing  his  intention  to  practise  in  violation  of  the  Apothecaries'  Act;  but  if 
such  advertisement  were  to  meet  the  eye  of  a  neighbouring  ApoUiecary  he  might  be 
watched,  and  if  caught  tripping  a  prosecution  wo^d  follow. 

/.  D.  (Merthvr  Tydvil).— Dr.  Pereira's  Materia  Medico,  published  by  Longman, 
Yol.  L,  25<.;  TOl.  11,  part  L,  £1  17f.;  part  ii.  in  the  press.— Boyle's  Materia  Mediea 
(Churchill),  I2s. 

*«*  Several  Correspondents  will  find  their  questions  answered  in  the  reports  of 
meetings,  and  other  parts  of  this  number. 

Instructions  from  Members  and  Associates,  respecting  the  transmission  of 
the  Journal,  to  Mr.  Smith,  Secretary,  17,  £loomsbury  Square,  before  the 
20th  of  the  month. 

Advertisements  (not  later  than  the  23rd  of  the  month)  to  Mr.  Churchill, 
Princes  Streety«Soho.  Other  communications  to  the  Editor,  15,  Langham 
Place. 
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THE  ADMISSION  OF  MEMBERS  INTO  THE  PHARMACEUTICAL 

SOCIETY. 

DuBiNG  the  past  month  the  applications  from  Chemists  desiring  to  join  the 
Society,  and  the  inquiries  respecting  the  terms  and  mode  of  amnission,  have 
been  so  nmnerous,  that  for  the  convenience  of  all  parties  we  quote  the  following 
Bye-Laws,  which  will  serve  as  replies  to  most  of  the  questions : — 

'*  1.  All  persons  desirous  of  becoming  Members  (except  such  Associates  of  the 
Society  as  were  admitted  prior  to  the  Ist  July,  1842,  and  except  such  persons  as 
were  or  iiad  been  established  on  their  own  account  as  Chemists  and  Druggists  at  or 
prior  to  the  18th  February,  1843)  shall,  in  the  first  place,  pass  such  examination  as 
the  Council  shall  think  fit  and  require  ;  and  which  examination  shall  be  styled  the 
Major  Examination. 

'*2.  Associates  of  the  Society,  who  were  admitted  before  the  1st  July,  1842,  shall 
on  their  applying  to  be  admitted  as  Members,  produce  such  certificates  of  qualifica- 
tion  as  may  be  required  by  the  Council  in  conformity  with  the  Charter. 

*'  3.  All  persons  who  were  or  had  been  established  on  their  own  account  as  Chemists 
and  Druggists,  at  or  prior  to  the  date  of  the  Charter,  namely,  the  18th  February, 
1843,  may,  on  being  approved  by  the  Council,  be  electcKi  Members. 

"  4.  All  such  last-mentioned  persons  must,  previous  to  their  being  elected,  give 
reference  to  Two  Members  of  the  Society,  or  other  persons  approved  by  the  Council, 
who  shall  certify  to  the  Council  on  such  matters  as  may  be  required  of  them  con- 
cerning the  Candidate. 

**'  5.  Each  person  so  elected  as  last  mentioned,  shall,  in  addition  to  the  annual  sums 
required  to  be  paid  by  Members,  pay  the  sum  of  Two  Guineas  as  an  Entrance  Foe. 

A  new  bye-law  is  under  consideration,  relating  to  the  admission  of  those 
who  commenced  business  afler  the  date  of  the  Charter  and  before  the  passing 
of  the  Pharmacy  Act.  This  bye-law  has  been  approved  by  the  Council,  settled 
by  Mr.  Tidd  Pratt,  and  is  now  before  the  Secretary  of  State,  whose  approval 
and  confirmation  will  be  necessary.  It  will  then,  if  so  approved  and  conmrmed, 
be  submitted  to  a  Special  General  Meetmg  of  the  Society  for  final  confirmation. 
The  principle  of  the  bye-law  is  strictly  in  accordance  with  the  resolutions  passed 
at  the  last  Special  General  Meetings,  and  also  at  several  meetings  held  m  the 
ooantry,  the  reports  of  which  are  published  in  our  last  and  present  numbers. 

The  year  being  so  far  advanced  it  is  not  likely  that  many  Members  will  join  the 
Society  until  the  month  of  December,  as  those  admitted  before  the  1st  of  that 
month  are  required  to  pay  the  subscription  for  the  current  year. 

We  hope  to  oe  able,  in  our  next  number,  to  publish  the  new  bye-law,  by  the  au- 
thority of  the  Council,  and  at  the  same  time  to  annonnce  the  Special  General 
Meedng.  In  the  meantime  those  who  desire  to  join  the  Society  should  forward 
their  applications  to  the  Local  Secretaries,  or  to  the  Secretary,  Mr.  G.  W .  Smith, 
17»  Bloomsbury  Square,  London.  We  suggest  to  the  Local  Secretaries  the  im- 
portance of  retainmg  lists  of  those  who  are  desirous  of  admission,  keeping 
separate  lists  of  those  who  were  in  business  before  the  date  of  the  Charter,  and 
those  who  commenced  after  that  date.  This  will  greatly  facilitate  the  pro- 
ceedings with  r^ard  to  admission  when  the  regulations  are  completed. 
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THE  EDUCATIONAL  RESOURCES  OF  PHARMACEUTICAL 

STUDENTS. 

'^  What  course  of  study  is  recommended  to  those  who  are  preparing  to  pa» 
the  examination  ?" 

The  frequent  occurrence  of  this  question  in  communications  from  corre- 
spondents, is  a  strong  indication  of  an  intention  on  the  part  of  the  rising 
generation  to  perform  their  share  in  bringing  the  Pharmacy  Act  into  operation. 
It  is  obvious  uiat  the  same  answer  would  not  be  applicable  to  all  mqnirers, 
whose  mode  of  proceeding  must  in  some  degree  be  regulated  by  their  local 
position  and  other  circumstances ;  we  therefore  purpose  to  take  a  bird*s-eye 
view  of  the  resoorces  within  reach  of  students  in  diilerent  localities.  An  appren- 
tice in  a  country  town,  remote  from  any  public  mstitotion  in  wfakh  scKntific 
instruction  could  be  obtained,  is  dependent  on  his  own  resources  for  the  founda- 
tion of  his  education.  He  may  acquire,  by  means  of  books  and  by  studying  the 
physical  character  of  the  substances  used  in  the  business,  and  the  plants  which 
STOW  in  his  neighbourhood,  an  elementary  knowledge  which  will  greatlj 
racilitate  his  future  studies.  The  amount  of  this  knowledge  will  of  oourse 
depend  on  the  capacity  and  industry  of  each  individual.  We  might  addiBce 
instances  in  which  surprising  results  have  foUowed  the  ^'  fmrsuit  of  knowledge 
under  difficulties ;''  these,  however,  are  exceptions  to  the  ^neral  rule.  All  that 
wo  wish  to  infer  is  that,  with  an  average  share  of  capaaty,  and  a  degree  of 
application  which  ever>'  young  man  ought  to  bestow  in  learning  his  bujsmess  or 
profession,  an  apprentice  in  a  country  town  may  acquire  the  rudiments  of  a 
rharmaceutical  education. 

Some  of  the  larger  towns  or  cities  furnish  opportunities  for.  improvement  in 
the  form  of  reading  societies,  scientific  institutions,  medical  and  chemical  schools^ 
&c. ;  and  where  these  exist  they  should  be  resorted  to  by  the  Pharmaceutical 
student.  In  some  places,  which  we  shall  specially  notice,  arrangements  are 
completed ;  in  others  facilities  exist,  and  could  be  adapted  to  the  requirenKDts 
of  the  Pharmaceutist  on  the  occurrence  of  a  demand  for  sndi  accommodation. 

The  LiVEBPooii  Chemibts'  Association  has  been  for  some  years  in  active 
operation.  It  provides  courses  of  lectures,  practical  instniction  m  the  labora* 
tory,  and  accommodation  for  scientific  meetings ;  it  abo  has  the  nucleus  of  a 
library.  The  Transactions  of  the  Associataon  having  been  regularly  published 
in  this  Journal,  our  readers  are  familiar  with  the  regmations  which  afford  to  the 
student  the  opportunity  of  acquiring  a  sound  knomedge  of  Chemiatry,  Materia 
Medica^,  Pharmacv,  aad  Botany,  llie  only  drcumetance  to  be  regretted  in  this 
school  is  the  taudi  number  of  pupils  who  avail  themselves  of  it. 

In  Makchestbb  there  has  been  a  Chemists' Association  in  coBnexion  with  &e 
Pharmaceutical  Society.  This  has  been  for  some  time  past  in  the  latent  state, 
but  we  understand  that  it  i»in  contemplation  to  restore  it  to  its  former  activity, 
and  adopt  measures  in  iiirtherance  of  Pharmaceutical  education.  We  must  not 
omit  to  notice  an  institution  in  Manchester  which  is  calculated  to  assist  }n  ex- 
tending Chemioal  education.  It  is  called  the  Owens*  College,  having  been 
founded  and  endowed  by  the  late  John  Owens,  of  Manchester,  who,  by  will 
dated  the  dlst  of  May,  1845,  bequeathed  a  fund,  the  ineome  of  which  amoonta 
to  about  ££000,  to  be  invested  in  the  hands  of  trustees  for  this  punpose.  The 
coUe^  embraces  in  its  cnrricukui  the  branches  of  liberal  education  usually 
taught  in  universities,  but  we  confine  eur  remarks  to  the  Chemical  department. 
The  laboratory  is  furnished  with  every  convenience  ibr  analytical  and  practical 
chemistry.  £ach  student  has  a  senarate  working^table,  tests,  and  re-ageute, 
fuel,  water,  and  gas.  He  is  required  to  provide  his  own  afyparatus,  except  some 
instruments,  &c.,  which  may  be  had  on  loan  under  certain  regulations.  The  fee 
for  the  session  is  £21 ;  for  five  months  £15  I6s, ;  two  months  £7  7s,,  &c.  The 
general  arrangements  of  the  laboratory  are  similar  to  those  of  die  Phannaccutical 
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Bocietj,  tlie  Ro^l  College  of  Chemistry,  Uaiyenity  College,  and  other  labora- 
toriea  for  practical  instruction  in  the  metropolis.  It  has  accommodation  for 
shave  thirty  stndents,  and  is  under  the  direction  of  Professor  Frankland,  who 
abo  deiiTers  a  comrse  of  lectures  on  Chemistry  at  nine  a.m.,  four  days  in  the 
week.  Lectures  on  Botany  and  Materia  Medica  are  delivered  at  t^e  Medical 
Sehools  at  Manchester. 

BiRMiiroBAM  has  been  repeatedly  mentioned  in  this  Journal  among  the  plaees 

where  e&rts  have  been  made  to  adapt  local  means  of  instruction  to  the  wants  of 

'.the  Pharmaceutical  student.     An  Association  is  organised  for  tins  purpose,  and 

it  is  capable  of  effecting  much  benefit,  if  conducted  with  spirit,  and  token 

advantage  of  by  the  rising  Pharmaceutists. 

BusTOL  must  not  be  passed  over  among  the  localities  faTOurable  to  the 
'pnwress  of  Pharmacy.  Some  of  the  Members  of  the  Society  at  Bristol  and 
Clinon  have  laid  the  foundation  of  an  efiectire  auxiliary  institution.  It  has  in 
aome  degree  flagged  for  want  of  the  stimnlus  of  an  Act  of  Parliament  to  drive 
jomng  men  to  s^ool.  Renewed  efforts  are  now  in  progress,  which  we  h^)e  will 
be  attended  with  success. 

At  Norwich,  an  educational  branch  of  ihe  Society  was  formed  in  the  ysar 
ld44.  Its  resources  were  limited :  some  standard  works  were  collected,  meetings 
werehekl,  and  a  few  lectures  detivered,'  with  a  view  of  exciting  in  the  minds  of 
the  young  men  a  thirst  for  knowledge.  The  enthusiasm  of  Norwich,  however, 
Ysabnded,  and  for  a  time  the  Association  has  been  donnant.  At  a  recent  meetiag 
(Teported  page  158)  a  committee  was  formed  to  co-operate  with  the  Council  in 
eanyiog  out  the  objects  of  the  Pharmacy  Act,  and  the  attention  of  this  com- 
mittee will  be  directed  to  the  important  subject  of  education. 

At'KswcASTXJB-oN-Tzms,  endeavours  have  been  made  to  assist  in  the  general 
prepress  of  Pharmacy.  A  committee  has  been  formed  (as  reported  last  month), 
and  resohitions  have  been  passed,  declaratory  of  the  importance  of  inducing 
aanstants  and  i^rentices  to  prepare  for  the  examination.  This  can  only  be 
done  effectually  by  means  of  education,  and  some  of  the  lectures  at  the  School 
'  of  Medicine  may  be  made  available  for  this  purpose. 

"Yqbxl  has  its  medical  school,  but  no  symptom  of  activity  has  yet  manifosted 
itself  in  that  city  with  reference  to  Pharmacy. 

Xhe  Chemists  at  Leicbstxb  have  for  some  years  been  united  into  an  Asso- 
ciatioii  for  mutual  improvement.  It  has  not,  however,  assumed  the  form  of  a 
oonplete  educational  institution,  but  is  calculated  to  promote  this  object. 

At  BxRTBB,  Pltbiocth,  and  Bath,  branches  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society 
have  been  formed,  and  some  of  the  leading  members  have  endeavoured  to  esta- 
blith  regular  meetings,  libraries,  and  other  means  of  mutual  improvement. 
These  enorts  have  been  attended  with  only  partial  success,  and  we  can  scarcely 
enumerate  these  localities  among  those  which  possess  any  special  educational 


LaaDS,  Hnix,  and  Shettibcd,  are  provided  with  medical  schools,  where 
lectores  on  Chemistry  and  ihe  allied  sciences  are  delivered,  and  our  English 
aaineisities,  Oxpobd,  Cambbdoe,  and  Dubham,  afibrd  the  opportunity  of  that 
kind  of  instruction  to  young  men  who  may  be  disposed  to  take  advantage  of  it. 

In  fimxfBUBOH,  the  metropolis  of  North  Britain,  the  appcHntment  of  a  Board 
of  Ezaauners  in  connexion  with  the  Pharmaceutioal  Society,  has  had  the  effect 
of  directing  attention  to  the  subject  of  edacation.  A  museum  and  library  are 
in  course  of  formation,  rooms  are  engaged  for  holding  meetings,  and  conducting 
the  local  business  of  the  Society,  and  encouragement  will  be  given  to  the 
apprentices  of  members  to  attend  the  lectures  on  Chemistry,  Botany,  and 
.Materia  Medica,  which  are  delivered  in  connexion  with  the  University. 

An  Association  of  Chemists  has  existed  for  some  years  in  Abbbdbbn,  where 
also  the  advantages  of  a  University  are  within  the  reach  of  those  who  desire  to 
impirove  themselves  in  any  branch  of  science.  The  same  remark  applies  to  the 
OMF  Scotch  nniTeTBities — Glasgow  and  St.  AHsxaws. 

l2 
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In  enumerating  Medical  Schools  among  the  educational  resources  available 
to  the  Pharmaceutist,  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  we  recommend  these  insti- 
tutions as  unexceptionable,  or  furnishing  all  that  could  be  desired.  We  are 
tracing  the  several  means  of  education  upwards  with  a  view  of  assigning  to  each 
its  refu  value  and  position  in  the  scale,  which  commences  at  the  country  village, 
where  the  apprentice  is  dependent  on  books  and  his  own  sagacity,  and  termi- 
nates in  the  School  of  Pharmacy,  designed  especially  for  the  education  of  Phar- 
maceutical Chemists,  and  comprising  every  arrangement  for  imparting  the 
requisite  instruction  and  defining  the  limits  of  his  legitimate  functions.  Such 
an  institution  ought  to  exist  in  every  civilized  country,  and  the  metropolis  is 
the  locality  affording  the  greatest  scope  for  a  complete  School  of  Pharmacy. 
Auxiliary  schools  may  be  conducted  on  a  more  limited  scale  in  country  towns, 
and  in  the  absence  of  institutions  specially  designed  for  this  purpose,  any  means 
of  scientific  instruction  which  may  exist  should  be  made  available. 

Local  Associations  of  Chemists,  even  where  no  regular  courses  of  lectures  are 
delivered,  have  the  effect  of  awakening  the  interest  of  young  men  in  the  science 
of  their  business,  and  may  serve  to  direct  them  in  their  course  of  private  study. 
Where  a  Medical  School  is  at  hand,  and  the  professors  are  disposed  to  promote 
the  object,  valuable  assistance  may  be  obtained  by  means  of  lectures  on  Phar- 
maceutical subjects,  or  the  students  may  attend  at  the  School  such  courses  of 
lectures  as  are  applicable  to  their  department.  If  these  arrangements  should 
not  be  capable  of  affording  a  complete  education,  they  will  at  least  lay  the 
foundation,  and  enable  the  student  afterwards  to  aualify  himself  at  the  ^hool 
of  Pharmacy  in  a  much  shorter  time  than  he  could  nave  done  without  such  pre- 
paration. Sooner  or  later  it  will  become  the  usual  custom  for  young  men  to 
come  to  London  to  finish  their  education.  Edinburgh,  Liverpool,  and  some 
other  places  may  partially  supply  the  demand  in  their  respective  localities,  but 
*'  to  this  complexion  we  must  come  at  last,^*  that  every  apprentice  must  devote 
the  last  year  of  his  apprenticeship  to  scientific  education  m  a  recognized  school. 
The  responsibility  of  carrying  this  into  effect  rests  chiefly  with  parents,  who 
must  bear  in  mind  the  fact  that  the  payment  of  an  apprentice  fee  with  thdr 
sons  will  not  secure  for  them  all  that  is  required — a  further  expenditure  will  be 
necessary  to  complete  their  scientific  education. 

The  School  of  Pharmacy  in  London  furnishes  a  combination  of  advantages 
not  to  be  found  in  other  establishments,  and  may  be  resorted  to  by  those  "vnio 
have  served  their  apprenticeship  in  remote  towns  or  villages,  as  well  as  by 
students  who  have  oDtained  a  partial  education  in  a  provincial  institution.  This 
School  is  in  every  respect  adapted  to  the  instruction  of  Pharmaceutical  Chemists. 
In  the  laboratory  the  student  goes  through  a  complete  course  of  practical  study 
and  manipulation.  The  processes  prescribed  or  referred  to  in  the  Pharmacopoeia 
are  performed,  and  improvements  or  modifications  of  these  processes  are  ex- 
plained, bringing  the  Pharmaceutical  knowledge  of  the  student  up  to  the  present 
time.  Analytical,  as  well  as  synthetical  instruction  is  given,  and  the  subjects 
selected  for  this  purpose  are  those  which  are  most  likely  to  engage  the  future 
attention  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Chemist.  Those  who  desire  to  proseante  more 
fully  the  science  of  general  Chemistry,  have  every  opportunity  for  so  doing ;  but 
the  primary  and  prmcipal  objects  of  study  are  those  which  specially  relate  to  the 
-business  of  the  class  of  persons  for  whom  the  school  is  established.  l%e  lectures 
on  Chemistry  and  Pharmacy  are  arranged  on  the  same  principle,  embracing  an 
insight  into  the  general  principles  of  the  Science  of  Chemistiy,  and  dw^ing 
more  minutely  on  the  application  of  the  Science  to  Practical  Pharmacy.  The 
discontinuance  of  Dr.  Pereira^s  lectures  on  Materia  Medica  is  much  to  be  re- 
gretted. This  is  the  result  of  the  spathv  of  the  assistants  and  apprentices  for 
whose  benefit  they  were  delivered ;  for  if  the  lecture-room  had  been  crowded 
with  attentive  and  studious  pupils,  it  is  not  at  all  improbable  that  Dr.  Pereira 
jnight  have  been  induced  to  continue  for  some  time  longer  his  valuable  course  of 
instruction.    The  lectures  on  Botany  are  coupled  with  the  privilege  of  attending 
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the  Botanical  Gardens  in  the  Regent^s  Park,  where  medicinal  plants  are  cultivated* 
for  the  use  of  the  students,  an  advantage  rarely  to  be  met  with  in  establishmenta^ 
where  lectures  on  Botany  are  delivered. 

The  Evening  Meetings,  the  Library,  and  the  Museum,  are  valuable  auxiliaries 
to  the  other  means  of  education  afforded  by  the  Society.    These  advantages, 
however,  are  not  sufficiently  appreciated,  except  by  Members  and  Associates 
who  reside  at  a  distance  from  London,  and  who,  therefore,  have  not  the  oppor- 
tonitjr  of  attending.    The  metropolis  contains  many  other  institutions  in  whidi 
scientific  instruction  may  be  obtamed,  namely,  the  Koyal  College  of  Chemistry, 
University  College,  the  Museum  of  Economic  Geoloey,  King's  College,  the 
Boyal  Institution,  and  the  medical  schools  attached  to  uie  large  hospitals.    The- 
nature^  of  the  education  in  these  several  schools  is  in  some  degree  modified 
according  to  the  respective  objects  of  the  establishments  with  which  they  are  con- 
nected.   The  Royal  College  of  Chemistry  takes  the  highest  range  in  that  science. 
The  student  may  here  acquire  a  first-rate  Chemical  education.  If  a  Fharmaceutisty. 
he  may  be  in  danger  of  soaring  above  his  vocation  by  entering  too  deeply  upon- 
analytical  and  abstract  Chemistry.    We  have  known  this  to  oe  the  case,  and  a 
distaste  for  the  drudgery 'of  the  shop  was  the  result.    In  one  instance,  a  student 
who  had  qualified  himself  at  Bloomsbury  Square,  preparatory  to  joining  his 
&ther  in  partnership,  attended  for  a  few  months  at  the  CoUege  of  Chemistry, 
and  his  attention  being  diverted  into  the  higher  walks  of  the  science,  he  aban- 
doned his  business  altogether.    This  would  not  be  so  likely  to  occur  if  a  Fhar 
maceutical  class  were  ibrmed,  which  might  be  attended  with  advantage,  as  the 
demand  for    that   branch  of  chemical  education  increases.       The  above  re 
marks  are  equally  applicable  to  schools  at  University  College,  King's  College, 
and  the  Museum  of  Economic  Geology,  which  are    also  devoted    to    higb 
Chemistry  rather  than  Pharmacy,  but  might  be  resorted  to  by  the  Pharmaceu- 
tical ^Chemist.     The  laboratory  at  Bloomsburv  Square  has  scarcely  enough  ^ 
aeoommodation  for  the  present  demand,  and  if  the  number  of  applicants  shomd 
Gonsiderably  increase,  wnich  is  not  improbable,  the  other  chemical  schools  will  be 
called  into  requisition  to  supply  the  deficiency. 

The  lectures  at  the  medical  schools,  although  to  a  certain  extent  available,  are 
not  specially  adapted  to  the  Pharmaceutical  Chemist.  The  lectures  on  Materia 
Medica  are  combmed  with  Therapeutics,  and  are  more  particularly  addressed  to 
medical  students.  Toxicology  is  chiefly  medical  toxicology,  and  connected  witb 
medical  jnrisprudence.  Pharmacy  is  not  separately  taught  in  these  schools,  and 
the  lectures  on  Chemistry  give  a  general  knowledge  of  the  science,  leaving  the 
student  to  apply  it  to  such  purposes  as  he  may  require.  Those  who  attend 
sach  schools  for  the  purpose  of  qualifying  themselves  in  Pharmacy,  should  be 
cautioned  not  to  be  led  astray  by  the  medical  influence  around  them ;  they  will 
see  and  hear  constant  allusions  to  medical  and  surgical  practice ;  they  will  find 
that  their  fellow-students,  being  doctors  in  the  nascent  siate^  attach  great  im- 
portance to  Medicine  and  Surgery,  and  look  down  upon  Pharmacy  as^an  inferior 
and  secondary  pursuit ;  and  they  may  be  tempted  to  go  with  the  stream  and 
acquire  a  smattering  of  medical  Knowledge,  under  the  idea  that  this  will  qualify 
them  for  canying  on  a  snug  empirical  practice  when  they  commence  business  as 
Chemists.  This  delusion  ought  to  be  dispelled,  and  the  student  should  be  made 
sensible  of  the  fact  that  the  respectability  and  character  of  the  Pharmaceutist 
will  depend  upon  his  knowledge  and  experience  in  his  own  legitimate  business, 
and  not  on  the  encroachment  on  responsible  functions  for  which  he  is  not  legally 
qualified.  It  is  one  of  the  advantages  of  a  School  of  Pharmacy  that  not  only 
are  the  lectures  and  practical  instruction  adapted  to  the  requirements  of  the 
Pharmaceudst,  but  the  students  are  taught  the  limits,  so  far  as  it  is  possible 
to  define  them,  between  their  duties  and  those  of  the  medical  practitioner.  Their 
education  is  carried  to  the  full  extent  in  the  right  direction  instead  of  being^ 
combined  with  other  subjects  calculated  to  divert  them  into  other  channels. 

To  show  that  the  School  of  Pharmacy  has  not  yet  been  duly  appreciated  by 
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the  ABSOciatos  and  Apfprontioes  m  Londeo,  we  may  advert  to  ihafeea  pajafale  afe: 
tba.  schools  to  which  we  have  r^erred  for  the  several  courses  of  leoturea.    The^ 
average  fees  for  an  entire  session  may  be  stated afl,  Chemistry,  j£6  Gs. ;. Materia.. 
Medi^  J£A  4<. ;  Botaay,  £4  4s. ;  maJdns  £\4  1 4«.y .  without  indnding  PiaefciQal 
Fharmaoy.    The  above  courses  at .  the  Sdoool  of  Pharmacy,  Bloomabury  Square^ . 
inchiding  Pharmaey,  but  omitting  Therapeutics,  have  beea  offered  tostudaBAs' 
belonguag  to  the  Society  for  £A  14f.  Qd,,  and  last  session  without  .fee.    Yet,  itti 
consequence,  of  the*  small  attendance^  it  has  beea  deemed  expedient  to  curtail  ihe 
lectures.     From  the  above  brief  outlme  of  the  educational  resources-  of  Hm 
Pharmaceutical  (Student,  it  wiU  be  seen  that  these  resources  are  varioua,  that ; 
they>  exist  in  many  localities  in  winch  they  have   not  hitherto  been  i  taken - 
advantafpe  ofy  that  at  the  fountain-head,  wh^  every  exertion  has  been  used  ^ 
to  provide  the  best  Phaimaceutieal  education  at  a  nominal  charge^  or  otqil* 
without  fee,  the  lecture-room  is  thinly  attended,  and  young  men,  with  aiL: 
umfiected  sunplicity  which  is  truly  remarkable,  inquire,  "  What  ooune.of  sbudgr. 
is  xeeommeiidedto  those  who  ajre  pr^fMudng  to  pass  the  examination  P." 


TOXICOLOGY. 

SsvEEAii  of  the  medical  witnesses  before  the  Select  Committee  on  the  Phar- 
macy Bill  objected  to  the  examination  of  Pharmaceutical  Chemists  in  ToxL- 
colegy.    It  wsjB  alleged  that  this  was  a  medical  subject,  and  at  the  desire  of  the. 
Society  of  Apothecaries  the  word  Toxicology  was  erased  from  the  Bill. 

It  is  on  record  that  once  upon  a  time  two  valiant  knights  were  preparing  to 
engage  in  single  combat  for  the  purpose  of  deciding  a  dispute  respecting  the. 
cc^Mir  of  a  sh&d,  one  having  declared  that  it  was  white,  the  other  black.  Just 
at  I  the  time  a  priest  came  up,  and  suggested  that  each  had  better  look  at  both: 
sides  of  the  suield,  when  they  discovered  that  one  side  was  white,  the  other, 
black. 

Toxicology  may  be  compared  to  that  shield.    It  has  two  sides,  a  medical  and 
a  chemicaL    We  have  repeatedly  pointed  out  this  fact,  but  some  of  our. medical 
friends  have  been  so  long  in  the  habit  of  viewing.it  only  on  one  side,  aa  a  branch, 
of  medical  jurisprudence,  that  they  cannot  be  induced  to  turn  it  round  and. 
look  at  the  Chemical  side^ 

The  toxicologist,  unless  a  Chemist  himself,  cannot  proceed  a  step  without 
calling  in  the  aid  of  a  Chemist.     By  what  means  is  the  presence  ot  a  poison., 
detected?    By  chemical  analysis. — What  determines  the  nature  of  an  antidote?. 
Chemistry.    Who  is  the  most  important  witness  at  an  inquest  in  a  case  o£. 
poisoning?    The  Chemist— for  unless  the  presence  of  the  poison  be  proved, all 
other  testimony  either  falls  to  the  ground  or  assumes  the  character  of  inferential, 
or  circomstaatifll  evidence.    The  medical  treatment  in  cases  of  poisoning  is 
another  branch  of  toxicology.     This  is  the  medical  side  of  the  question.    Yet . 
the  entire  subject  is  so  connected  in  some  of  its  details  that  it  assumes  a  medicor 
chemical  character.    The  vital  action  modifies  the  chemical  properties  of  poiaona, 
and  the  processes  of  assimilation,  digestion,  and  morbid  changes  must  be  underf? 
atood  by  the  Chemist;  while  the  chismical  action  of  poisons  on  living  tisauea». 
whether  healthy  <^  otherwise,  and  the  counteracting  effects  of  antidotes;  must 
also  be  understood  by  the  Medical  Practitioner.     The  report  of  a  caae  of 
poisoning  with  the  subsequent  investigation,  if  drawn  up  in  a  manner  calculated 
to  be  practically  useful,  contains  of  necessity  allusions  to  matters  both  medical 
and  chemical^  and  no  such  r^ort  would  be  complete  unless  it  combined  the 
results  of  the  chemical  and  medical  investigations.     In  France  and  Germany  the 
moat  eminent  Toxicologista  are  Chemists  or  Pharmadens,  and  in  the  educatioii 
oi.that  class  the  study  of  poisons  occupies  a  prominent  position.     If  the  word 
toxicology  be  objectionable  another  word  may  be  coined ;  but  this  will  not  alter 
the  fact  that  the  Pharmaceutical  Chemist  nmst  be  acquunted  with  the  properties, 
doses,  and  effects  of  poisons,  their  tests,  and  antidotes.    We  have  been  induced 
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to'inakd  tlwee  obeervations  at  the  present  time,  in  referenoe  to  a  case  of 
poboniRg  reported  iiii<aaotber  part  of  this  number  (page  109). 

If  the  Oheottst  ib'  thb  case  had  not  poeseesed  the  requisite  knowledge  ot 
toadDoleg7  and  the  doees'of  medicines,  he  would  have  famished  without  hesitation 
tfa»  unsafe  dose  of  DoTer*s  powder  ordered  by  the  patient,  yrhio,  in  all  probability, 
'wwM  have 'taken  the  whole  of  it.  The  presoription  for  the  injection  baTing- 
been  written  bj  a  medical  man,*  who  had  given-verbal  instructions  to  the  patient 
respeetiiq^  the  use  of  it,  the  Chemist  was  not  responsible;  but  if  the  patient  had 
been  prescribing  the  injection  for  himself^  Mr.  Savory  would  have  used  the  same 
piecautions  which  he  did  in  regard  to  the  poirder.  Thirty  grains  of  Dover^s 
pewder  wocM  not,  under  ordinary  ciroumstances,  be  a  poisonous  dose  for  an 
adalt,  and 'two  drachms  of  Battl^y's  liquor  opii.  might  be  administered  as  an  in* 
jeetion  without  a  fatal  result;  yet  either  of  these  doses  might  be  attended  with 
senoas  oonsequeneesy  of  which  a  Chenost  would  not  be  justified  in  allowii»a 
patient  to  run  the  risk,  urUess  under  meduiai  advice.  The  efifect  of  both  together  - 
weiiUI  decidedly  be  sufficient  to  endanger  life  in  a  patient  of  ordinary  constitution, 
li&is'tfae  duty  of  the  medical  practitioner  to  ascertain  the  limits  of  a*8afe  dose  of 
a  aedieine.'  This  havrn?  been  settled,  it  is  necessary  that  the  Chemist  should  know 
iti  Tbeeomparativeenects  of  medicines  when  swallowed  and  when  administered 
in  the  form  of  iniection,  is  a  medical  question.  The  dose  of  tincture  of  opium 
is  stated  in  the  Pharmacopoeia  to  be  ^om  fifteen  to  thirty  minims, — when  used 
as.an  injection  thirty  minims.  In  the  Edinburgh  Fharmacopceia  the  quantity 
stated  for  an  ii^ection  is  from  half  a  drachm  to  a  drachm.  Assuming  that 
Battley^s  liquor  opiL  is  about  the  same  strength  as  laudanum,  or  rather  stronger, 
tbe  ii^eotion  prescribed  for  Major  Forester  contained  a  quantity  equivalent  to 
not  less  than  six  grains  of  opium.  It  appears  that  ratner  less  than  half  the 
injection  was  used,  and  about  8  trains  of  Dover's  powder  having  been  taken, 
toe  total  quantity  of  opium  administered  may  be  estimated  at  between  three  an4 
ibhr  gnuns. 

Dr.  Taylor  vtstes,* "  As  a  suppository  ^ve  grains  are  sometimes  prescribed ;  but 
I  have  known  this  quantity  to  produce  akarming  symptoms  in  >  a  healthy  adult.'* 
Two  drachms  of  tincture  of  opium  when  swallowed  have  been  known  to  cause 
deaidL  Four  grains  of  crude  opium  have  also  proved  fatid.  But  there  is  pro* 
bably  no  medicine  the  effects  of  which  vanr  so  much  from  idiosyncrasy,  or  the 
habits  of  the 'patient.  Dr.  Chriatison  mentions  the  case  of  a  person  who  at  one 
tiAe  took  nine  ounces  of  tincture  of  opium  daily.  Opium  ^is  also  cumulative  in 
it> effects.  A  person  unaccustomed  to  this  medicine,  after  having  taken  several' 
noaderate  doses  at  regular  intervals,  may  be  suddenly  attacked  with  the 
fljaaptomawhich  would- hare  been  produced  by  one  large  dose.  Under  these 
cgeuiustawcesit  is  often  very  difBtult  to  anive  at  clear  and  satisfaetory  oonclu* 
siflns  in  cases  of  death  supposed  to  xesult  from  opiiwL.  Sufficient,  however,  is- 
koDwn  to  induce  the  Fharmaceutical  Chemist  to  use  every  precaution  in  re^urd 
tatfaas  drug.  

THE  OEERATION  OF  THE  SALE  OF  ARSENIC  ACT, 

Thbbs  are  two  modes  in  which  this.  Act  is  intended  to  protect  the^  public 
agpiasttfttal  results  firom*  the* improp^  use  of  arsonie;  first,  by  affording,  the 
mwinn  of  tneing  araenie  to  or  from  tne  possessor  when  sold^  and,  secondly,  by 
penhihitingtlinealeof  axaeniein  small  quantities  fori  domestic  purposes*  The 
fiat  objestt  is'to  be  attained  bv  the  registration  of  every  sale  of  arsenic,  the 
seoond  by  the  prpvisiMi  that  all.  arsenic  sold  by  retail  shail  be  mixed  with  soot 
or  indigo.  It  is  now  dearly  understood  that  when  a  person  apfd^les  at  a  shop 
ftat  a  small  quantity  of  arsenic  for  poisoning  rats,  the  name^  address,  and  occu* 
pation  of  the  purchaser,  the  date,  with  other  particulars,  must  be  registered  in 
tbifiLtfienie  book,,  and  the  arseaio  must  be  disguised  (black  or  blue)  as  thn  Act 
directs. 
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If  the  Act  had  done  no  more  than  this  it  might  have  been  easily  evaded. 
Preparations  of  arsenic  e(j[ually  deleterious  and  dangerous  might  have  been  sold 
instead  of  the  white  arsemc  in  substance.  But  the  Act  declares  that  the  term 
arsenic  shall  be  construed  to  include  arsenious  add  and  the  arsenites^  arsenic 
acid  and  the  arsenicUes^  and  aU  other  colourless  poisonous  preparations  of 
arsenic.  The  only  exemptions  in  the  Act  relate  to  the  sale  of  arsenic  when 
compounded  by  the  orders  of  medical  practitioners,  and  the  sale  of  arsenic  by 
wholesale  to  retail  dealers  upon  orders  in  writing  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
wholesale  dealing.  In  cases  where  arsenic  mixed  as  the  Act  directs  would  be 
unfit  for  the  purpose  required,  it  may  be  sold  immixed  in  a  quantity  of  not  less 
than  ten  pounds  at  any  one  time.  In  all  cases,  however,  excepting  when  it 
forms  an  meredient  in  a  medical  prescription,  the  sale  must  be  registered  as 
evidence  of  the  destination  of  the  arsenic  and  the  purpose  for  which  it  is 
required.  The  Act  is,  therefore,  perfectly  clear  and  intelligible  with  regard  to 
the  ^undisguised  sale  of  arsenic  or  its  preparations ;  but  doubts^  have  arisen 
respecting  certain  proprietary  compounds  sold  for  poisoning  rats,  flies,  and  other 
vermin,  and  containing  arsenic  as  one  of  the  ingredients.  A  case  of  poisoning 
occurred  in  July  last  from  the  incautious  exposure  of  a  poisonous  mixture  of 
this  kind.  The  following  is  the  report  of  the  inquest,  from  the  Daily  News  of 
July  29th  :— 

**  Yesterday  Mr.  William  Baker,  deputy  coroner  (for  Middlesex),  held  an  inquest 
at  the  Amhurst  Arms,  Kingsland,  on  the  body  of  Stephen  A.  Curtis,  two  years  old, 
the  son  of  a  city  merchant,  who  has  a  country  residence  at  Kingsland.  On  Monday 
morning  the  child,  while  the  servant's  back  was  turned,  tasted  a  quantity  of  a 
poisonous  mixture  intended  to  kill  cockroaches,  from  the  effects  of  which  he  died  in 
a  few  hours.    Verdict,  accidental  death." 

We  are  informed  that  death  ensued  about  four  hours  after  the  poison  was 
taken,  and,  on  examination,  both  the  contents  of  the  bottle  and  the  matter 
vomited  were  found  to  contain  arsenic.  The  compound  is  sold  under  the  name 
of  "  cooling  physic,"  with  the  following  label : — 

ESTABLISHED  1820. 

KILLING    NO    MURDER! 

BAKER'S 
COOLING     PHYSIC, 

FOR  DISTROYING  WITHOUT  TROUBLE 

BUGS,  FX.X£S9  BI.ia.CK  BEBTX-BS,  WASPS, 
B.ATS,  niKZCB   &    COCKB.OACBBS. 

DIRECTIONS.— For  Flies  or  Wasps.  Pour  a  little  into  Oyster  Shells  or 
saucers,  and  place  them  in  different  parts. 

For  Bugs. — Do  not  take  the  Bedstead  down,  but  wash  the  joints,  hy  intro- 
ducing a  feather,  and  the  same  way,  if  the  Bugs  are  in  the  waUs. 

Black  Beetles,  Cockroaches,  Rats  and  Mice.  Soak  crumbs  of  Bread  in  it,  & 
scatter  them  about,  the  vermin  will  eat  it  greedily  &  die  instantiy. 

Sold  by  Oilmen,  Grocers,  Toymen,  &c.,  in  Bottles,  at  Sd,  6^.,  and  1<.  each, 
and  in  Family  Bottles,  (glass)  at  2«.  6d.  It  is  POZSON. 

MANUFACTORY:  HEN  AND  CHICKEN  LANE,  WALWORTH. 


^  iSC^lS>li^S5S^li^J^C^i^SS^!X^5i^SSp^i^$S^^ 
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Each  ounce  of  this  coouko  physic  contains  about  fifteen  grains  of  arsenic 
held  in  solution  bj  an  alkali  in  a  mixture  of  treacle  and  water  I  A  drachm 
would  be  sufficient  to  poison  an  adult,  it  is  attractive  to  children,  and  espe- 
cially adapted  for  family  poisoning.  A  ^  family  bottle  "  would  be  sufficient 
for  a  sreat  many  families. 

If  the  coroner,  at  the  in(juest  above  reported,  hadlmown  the  facts  of  the  case^ 
and  understood  the  operation  of  the  Arsenic  Act,  he  would  have  instructed  the 
jury  that  the  vendor  of  the  cooling  phjrsic  was  liable  to  a  penalty  under  the  Act. 
In  our  opinion,  there  were  grounds  to  justify  a  verdict  of  Manslaughter. 

That  no  doubt  may  exist  on  the  subject,  we  quote  the  third  clause  of  the  Act : 

**  3.  No  person  shall  seU  anv  arsenic  unless  the  same  be  before  the  sale  thereof 
nixed  with  soot  or  indigo  in  the  proportion  of  one  ounce  of  soot  or  half  an  ounce  of 
indigo,  at  the  least,  to  one  pound  of  the  arsenic,  and  so  la  proportion  for  any  greater 
or  less  quantity:  provided  always,  that  where  such  arsenic  is  stated  by  the  purchaser 
to  be  required,  not  for  use  in  agriculture,  but  for  some  other  purpose  for  which  such 
admixture  would,  according  to  the  representation  of  the  purchaser,  render  it  unfit, 
such  arsenic  may  be  sold  without  such  admixture,  in  a  quantity  not  less  than  ten 
pounds  at  any  one  time." 

If  the  sale  of  such  compounds  were  to  be  tolerated,  the  Arsenic  Act  would  be 
a  dead  letter.  The  cooling  physic  contains  an  absbnits,  it  is  not  coloured  with 
soot  or  indigo,  it  is  not  prescribed  by  a  medical  practitioner,  it  is  sold  in  a  quantity 
less  than  ten  pounds,  the  sale  is  not  registered  in  the  arsenic  book  as  the  Act  directs. 
Consequently,  every  person  selling  a  bottle  of  this  cooling  physic,  or  any  other 
compound  of  a  similar  nature,  is  hable  to  a  penalty  of  £20. 

We  did  not  receive  the  particulars  of  this  case  until  last  month,  and  had  not 
previously  ascertained  the  composition  of  the  cooling  physic,  otherwise  we  should 
not  have  allowed  so  much  time  to  elapse  without  givmg  publicity  to  this  repre- 
hensible mode  of  retailing  arsenic  to  the  public. 


PROVINCIAL  TRANSACTIONS 

OF 

THE   PHAEMACEUTICAL    SOCIETY. 


EDINBURGH. 

Thb  Board  of  Examiners  for  Scotland  will  hold  their  next  meeting  on  Wednes- 
day, 6th  October,  at  eleven  o'clock  forenoon,  in  the  Society's  Booms,  72,  Princea 
Street,  Edinburgh. 

Parties  desirous  of  availing  themselves  of  the  above  opportunity  are  requested  to 
communicate  with  the  Secretary,  121,  George  Street,  Edinburgh,  a  few  days  previous 
to  the  day  of  meeting,  and  to  transmit  such  testimonials  or  certificates  as  they  may 
wish  the  Board  to  inspect.  John  Mackay,  Secretary. 

Edinburgh,  20tA  September,  1852. 


BIRMINGHAM. 


A  MEETiKO  of  the  Chemists  and  Druggists  of  Birmingham  is  announced  to  be 
held  on  Tuesday,  Octob^  12th.  at  11  a.m.,  to  consider  the  Pharmacy  Act,  and 
the  best  means  of  promoting  Pharmaceutical  education. 


Id4 

LIVERPOOL  CHEMISTS'  association: 

Tbb  first  meetiog  of  this  Association  for  the  cuirent  .session  took  place  oa 
eTeningy.at  the  Boyal  Institution^  Colquitt  Street,  on  which  occasion  a  Terj  ia*: 
teresting  lecture  on  Pharmacology,  or  Materia  Medica,  was  delivered  to  the  menihera 
by  Dr.  Dickinson.    Mr.  Mercer,  a  Member  of  the  Council,  in  the  absence  of  the 
I^rerident^  took  the  chair. 

Mr;  JoHK  Abraham,  the  honorarj  secretaiy,-  annoaneed  that  at  a  recent  meeting' 
of  the  Council  Mr.  Suxmier  was  elected  President  of  the  Associati<m ;  Mn  Edward 
Eyans,  Treasonr;  hioouB^  (Mr.  Abrafaaoa),  Secretary;  aodDri'EdwaffdSf.teadKr* 
of  Practical  fhannac^. 

The  Cbaibhan  then  said  that  the  subject  of  the  Lecture  that  evening, was  one 
which  had  not  yet  been  brought  before  the  Society.    Tliey  had  been  very  late  ia 
taking  up  Materia  Medica,  but  he  hoped  that  if  they  once  began  they  woidd  follow 
it.up  continuously,  so  that  they  might  have  lectures  on  different  subjects  .in  Materia. 
Medica. through  the  session.    For  instance,  one  might  take  the  adds,  another  the. 
alkalies,  another  the  purgatives,  another  the  gums,  and  so  on.    He  remembered, 
reading  a  report  of  the  Birmingham  Pharmaceutical  Society,  in  which  It  was  stated. 
that  the  Druggists  there  had  each  taken  a  part,  and  he  was  sure  that  great  advantage 
would   be  derived  if  the   same  practice  were   adopted  by  the  Members  of  the 
Iflverpool  AssociaHoB. 

Dri  DnsnisoN'  commenced*  his  lecture  by  ohBarving,-  that  when  th»  woftfay 
SMBBftaiy  of  the  AsaDciation  asked  him,  about  a  week  or  ten. days  ago;  to  give  a^ 
lecture  upon  listeria  Medica,  he  was  very  reluctant  to  do  so,-r4a  the  first  pieoa^*.. 
becaaiae  he  had  very  little  that  was  novel  to  ofier4  aad.2ndly,  beoausftfais  time,. at', 
present,  was  very  much.oocupied.  However,  unwilling  that  the  Society  should  be.  at. 
a. loss-  for  a  lecturer  to  come  before  it  on  such  a  sul]Dect,  he  veutuxed  to  lay  before 
them  the  following  remarks.  The  editor  of  one.  of  the  leading  medical  periodicalB. 
th'us  wrote  : — 

«-We  ask   the  question-^Is  there  in  the  Pharmaceutical  press  any  wholetome 

restriction  whatever  as  to  the  scope  of  study  proper  for  the  Chemist  ?    Axe  not 

thempeutics  constantly  mixed  up>with  Materia  Medica,.  though  for  the  comprehensioa 

of  them  the  study  of  Anatomy,  Physiology,  and  Pathology  is  essentially  requisite, 

and  without  which  a  smattering  of  therapeutic  information  must  be  extremely 

dangerous  if  exercised  upon  the  sick  ?    Is  not  Toxicology  openly  grafted  on  the 

Pharmaceutical  courses  of  Chemistry,  Botany,  and  Materia  Medica  ?    What  does  it 

mean  ?    Is  the  Chemist  to  be  taught  the  antidotes  to  poison,  and  not  permitted  to 

use  his  partial  knowledge  ?    Or  if  the  Chemist  is  to  use  his-toxicological  knowledge, 

it  is  tantamount  to  saying  he  is  an  actual  Medical  Practitioner,  fitted  to  act  in  the 

gravest  emergencies  that  can  occur.    Again,  if  the  Chemist  and  Druggist  is  to  use 

his  imperfect  knowledge  of  Toxicolef^,  what  must  become  of  medical  jurisprudenoe? 

Who  is  to  supply  the  evidence  for  the  defence  of  the  innocent  and  the  punishment  of 

ther guilty  ?'   Are  we  to  depend  for  th^e  things  upon  the  Toxicologieai  Dniggists  ? 

Ob  every  side^  in  prccrsuiDglhis  subject,  considerations  of  the  gravest 'character  ariae 

before  the  reflective  mind, — considerations  as  important  to  the  Chemist  as  to  the 

Mfedieal  Practitioners.    And  who  are  the  parties  who  supply  this  kind  of  partial 

iaformatioo,  this  'Uttls  kfmwledge,'  which,  in  medicine,  so  pre-eminently  is  but  'a 

dangerous  thing  ?*     Tiiey  are  Physicians,  public  lecturers,  who  are  teacliiag  the ' 

eame  things  at  the  same  times  to  Medical  Students.    The  matter- will  not  bear  ihte 

test  of  common  honesty,  that  they  should  teach  to  extra^parofirosicwyil  tperaaas;  that 

knowledge  for  which  Students  pay  them,  and  upon  which  Students  depend  in  the 

future  practice  of  their  profession.    (As  well  mi^t  th^  invite  Druggists  at  once  to 

attend  their  professional  courses  on  Toxicology,  Materia  Medica,  and  Therapeutics.) 

We  are  the  more  strudk  with  these  things,  because  of  seeing  recently  the  prospectus 

of.  a  flaunting  and  tawdry  periodical,t  addressed  to  the  rising;  thirty  tbousasid 

Druggists'  and  Chemists'  Assistants,  in  which  medical  mea^. lecturers,  and  hospital: 

physicians  were  paraded  by  the  dozen  as,contributom  in  embryo.    We  oonfesa  we- 

haye  looked  in  vain  for  any  repudiation  of  such  a  scandal  from  the  parties  thus 

implicated.    They  are  accused  of  pofessional  suicide,  and  they  sit  silent  under  the 

accusation." 

To  this  accusation  he  (Dr.  Dickinson),  as  one  of  the  accused,  replied, — ^We  haTe 
no  fear  that  either  the  interests  of  our  profession  as  a  class,  or  those  of  the  great 
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bodj.of  Boaety-y  irfaicb  is  •ef  inflnitoly  more  iiaportence  than  those  of  taxy  ela8%  will' 
orcaa.  suftr  bj  the  moie  complete  training  aaid  dorelopBwnt  of  the  nunds  oftfae* 
riafa^^  generation  of.  Chenoats,  or  bj  a  moae  extenaiTe  and  profound  aoqnaioUaoe 
with  the  principles  and  details  of  the  Tarions  branclies  of  their  art  and<8cieBee.    Oil' 
the«0ttti«Z7,  we  are  profonndly  impressed  with  the  conriction  that  the  highest  and' 
beat. interests  of  the  practical  physksiao  are  most  intioMrtelT*  oonaeoted  with  the* 
pvogresaiTe,  and,  we  hope,  nqud  adranee  of  Pharmaoentical  education,  in  whidi^ 
heeides  Botany,  Chemistry,  practicaL  Pharmacy,  and  Materia  Medioa,  we  wonldmesti 
espeoiaUy  indnde  (as  is  done  in  Franee  and  Germany)  Toxicology.    Is  the  snrgieali 
inatnunent^maker  less  likely  to  improve  the  mawrfietpre  of  proper  instromei^  by> 
beiBf^  made  acquainted  with  the  structnze  and  nature  of  the  objects  for  which  •  theaei^ 
inatromenta  are  formed,  and  will  he  be  tempted,  on  account  of  this  information,  to* 
stapi  oat  of  his  own  sphsre  and  usurp  the  proTxnce  of  the  (iterating  surgeon  ?    But* 
it  waa  worse  than  useless  (the  lecturer  obserred,  in  continuation)  to  occupy  theLr 
tiflae  fnrtiier  on  this  subject,  for  even  the  most-  coounon  meduuuc  felt,  in  the  presenti 
day^  that  he  ought  to  be  acquainted,  more  or  less,  with  the  scientific  principles  of  ihis 
art ;  and  it  seemed  monstroos  to  forbid  to  intelligent  men,  called  upon  to  practise  the 
meet  delicate  cheoncal  processes,  and  to  prepare  and  conduct  the  sale  of  medkanaa^' 
msny  of  which  werecf  a  most  poiscmons  nature — it  was  monstrous  to  deny  to  sudt  meir 
the  most  ample  means  for  acquiring  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  nature  and  scienlifle 
usee  of.  the  articles  in  whidi  they  dealt,  or  to  confine  their  intelligence  to  thai 
frphwnical  routine,  of  the  shop  withoot  the  devatiBg  and  expanding  influences  of  the 
study  and  the  lecturenroonL    It  had  been  justiy  remarked  that  when  the  nuad'of  a 
Gfaenist-is  properly  stored  with  tins  yaluable  knowledge,  when  he  feels  conseiooa- 
that  his  diaracter  and  poaition  in  society  are  dependent  on  his  qualification  for  fais: 
own  scientific  occupation,  what  inducement  can  be  feel  to  transgress  the  boundary  of 
fab  proper-  functions  ?    There  waa  in  his  own  department  ample  scope  for  tin 
euiuae  of  his  abilities,  fijr  the  pursuit  of  f^me,  for  the  acquirement  <  of  subristenoe;' 
The  most  eminent 'men  of  the  medical  profession,  both  in  this  country  and  on  tfae» 
oentinent,  agreed  in  the  desirableness,  if  not  the  absolute  necessity,  of  committing 
tfa»eale  and  preparation  of  undidnes  to  the  Chemist,  and  of  restricting  the  Medical 
Braotitioner  to  his  proper 'Tocation,  the  practice  of  medicine  and  surgeiy,  at  least  in 
IsBge  towns ;  andiinsoflBeoountriea  on  the  continent  this  separation  of  Pharmacy 
ftoB  medical  practiee  was  strictly  enforced.    Medical  men  were  prohibited  under-a 
penalty  ftom  setting  medicines,  and  Pharmaoiens  tma  practising  as  medical  menj 
Tbate  were,  of' course,  some  exceptional  cases ;  for  example,  in  villages  wfarae  the> 
diriBion;of  labour  could  not  be  carried  out,  medical  men  might  sell  medicines  ow 
ni>aliiing  a  liceneefrom  thegOTemment  anthorities  ;  and  in  cases  of  emergency,  ov> 
the  neoessittes  of  the   poor,*  PharmacienB   occasionally   administered   medicinaa« 
aoEotding  to  their  judgment.    But  this  was  done  to  so  limited  «an  extent  tfaatit  did 
na*  amount  to  an  abuse,  and  did  not  appear  to  occasion  jealousy  in  themedioal 
fvofesaion.    Now,  whati  was  oompnlsory  by  law  in  France  ought  to  be  compolsofy* 
fins  nmral  principle  in  thia  country.    The  British  legislature  had  now  recognised  a 
daaa  of  persons  as  the  representatires'of  Pharmacy  in  this  country  with  a  disttnctire 
title^  and  prohibited  the  unauthorised  assunqption  of  that  title  under  a  poialty.' 
The  PhaimaoentiGEd  Society  was  the  depository  of  the  powers  conferred  by  the  Act,. 
tlie  licmbera  were  the  parties  recognised,  and  the  firandulent  assumption  or  exhibition' 
of  m  sign  denoting  membership  waa  pmnshaUe  as  a  misdemeanouri    It  had,  however,^ 
beear' justly  remarked  that  the  yalne  of  the  distinction  conferred  upon  the  M(6mfoera* 
would  4epend  entirely  upon  the  Pharmaceutical  Chemists  theraselyes.    It  would  -be 
mfiital  mfatahe  to  suppose  that;  because  an  Act  of  Parliament  had  been  carried, 
nettling  remained  to  be  denct    The  Act  might  encourage  and  stimulate  ;  it  might' 
pamnete  the  adTanoe  of  the  ait  and  science  of  Phamuu^,  and  raise  the  cliaraeter  of 
thaao  who  came  within  its  influence ;  it  pointed  out  the  road  to  distinetion,  but  it  leA^ 
tlin  direetien  of  it  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  Chemist  himself ;  it  prorided  the  loeo« 
mail  im  engine,  bat  those  who  desired  to  have  the  adrantage  must  put  on  the  steanu 
Bdacation  was  an  indiyrdaal  work ;  **  and  respecting  the  edacational  functions  of  the 
Ihttmaoentieal  Society  the  Pharmacy  Act  leayesthe  question  where  it  was/'    He 
oanld  notforbear  here  allnding  to  a  yery  able  ^*  Beport,  addressed  to  the  Minister  of 
PnUie  Instmetion,  on  the  Oiganisatiott  of  the  Schools  of  Pharmacy  in  Prance^"    In 
thb  yahmUe  ddonmant  it  was  stated  that  "  the  right  to  prepare  and  sell  medieines' 
iaiegnlated  by  law^"  and  is  entmated  to  three  classes  of  persons  : — 1.  Herboriste 
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who  are  authorised  to  Bell  medicinal  plants  and  simple  drugs,  but  who  can  neither 
prepare  nor  sell  compounded  medicines';  2.  Officers  of  hetdth  (officiers  de  Santi\ 
who,  in  districts  in  which  there  is  no  Fharmacien,  are  permitted  to  supply  the  sk^L 
with  simple  or  compound  medicines,  but  cannot  keep  an  open  or  public  shop ;  3. 
Pharmaciens,  who  have  the  exclusive  right  to  open  shops  for  the  preparation  and 
sale  of  compound  medicines.    It  was  well  known  that  the  Fharmacien  of  France 
bad  long  occupied  a  much  higher  position  than  the  Englidi  Druggist.    ^'The  state 
has  provided  that  no  one  shall  execute  the  responsible  duties  of  a  dispenser  off 
medicines  who  is  not  duly  qualified  by  the  possession  of  all  the  necessary  knowledge. 
A  high  standard  of  scientific  attainment  has  for  many  years  distinguished  the 
Pharmaceutical  body  of  that  country,  and  from  its  ranks  many  honoured  names, 
dear  to  science,  might  be  quoted."    The  commissioners  before  alluded  to  make  the 
following  most  just  remarks  : — **  To  judge  of  the  utility  of  these  [Pbaxmaceutical3 
Schools,  let  us  examine  what  are  the  qualifications  requisite  in  a  good  Fharmacien, 
and  what  are  the  best  means  of  acquiring  them.    Society  should  require  from  the 
Fharmacien  various  accomplishments,  but  especially  relating  to  two  classes  of  facta 
•—first,  the  characters  and  properties  of  substances,  whether  medicinal  or  toxico- 
logical,  and  of  the  bodies  which  furnish  them  ;  secondly,  the  operations,  chemical 
and  mechanical,  by  which  these  materials  are  prepared  and  reduced  to  the  state  in 
which  they  are  prescribed  by  the  physician.    It  is,  then,  evident  that  Chemistry, 
Botany,  Materia  Medica,  or  the  natural  and  Pharmaceutical  history  of  medicinal 
substances,  and  Toxicology  must  form  the  foundation  of  his  studies.    He  must  also 
be  acquainted  with  certain  laws  of  physics,  and  should  be  quite  familiar  with  all 
operations  relating  to  the  preparation  of  medicines  and  the  dispensing  of  medical 
prescriptions.    This  latter  part  of  his  education  can  only  be  acquired  by  practice  in 
his  business,  and  the  [French]  law  requires  from  every  candidate  some  years  of  this 
practical  experience.    But  the  scientific  knowledge  which  we  have  just  enumerated 
cannot  be  obtained  by  the  study  of  books  only,  nor  by  the  daily  practice  of  the  opera* 
tions  of  the  shop."   The  pupil  could  only  acquire  it  by  means  of  methodical  instructioD, 
under  the  direction  of  a  competent  teacher,  and  by  performing  himself  the  expeii- 
roents  which  throw  ligiit  on  the  physical  properties  and  chemical  phenomena  of  bodies, 
the  knowledge  of  which  was  indispensable  to  the  perfect  and  satis£u;tory  discharge 
of  his  art.    Nor  was  the  knowledge  of  botany  less  necessary  than  chemistry  to  the 
perfect  practice  of  his  art,  and  the  full  comprehension  of  the  Materia  Medica. 
Indeed,  this  branch  of  science  seemed  to  him  far  more  necessary  to  the  Chemist  and 
Druggist  than  it  was  to  the  Physician,  inasmuch  as  the  former  had  constant  need  of 
it  in  Uie  procuring,  preparing,  and  preserving  vegetable  medicinal  substances,  and 
ought  not  to  be  under  the  necessity  of  trusting  entirely  to  the  herbalist  or  wholesale 
dealer  ;  whereas  the  physician,  in  by  far  the  majority  of  instances,  only  saw  the 
medicines  he  prescribed  when  made  up,  seldom  witnessing  the  raw  material  of 
which  they  were  composed.    Toxicology  was  also  essentially  necessary  to  the 
scientific  Chemist,  at  least  that  part  of  it  which  is  dependent  on  chemical  and 
botanical  knowledge — the  knowledge  of  tests  and  antidotes.    Indeed,  few  medical 
men  were  competent  to   conduct  the  necessary  ansJysis,  and  to  whom  should 
they,  in  such  a  case,  so  naturally  turn  as  to  the  Chemist  ?    Dr.  Dickinson  then 
proceeded  to  the  subject  of  Materia  Medica,  using  the  term  as  comprehending 
both  Pharmacology  and  Therapeutics,  with  which  latter  branch  he  considered  it 
absolutely  necessary  that  a  Dispensiog  Chemist  should  be  more  or  less  acquainted  in 
order  to  prevent  the  injurious  and  even  sometimes  fatal  mistakes  inadvertentlj 
made    in  prescribing,  or    fh>m  ignorance  in  family  recipes.     He  said  that  in 
studying  the  Materia  Medica,  besides  the  history,  origin,  properties,  and  preservation 
of  simples,  they  had  to  consider — 1.  The  effects  of  medicine,  and  the  means  of 
ascertaining  these  effects;  2.  The  modes  of  action,  and  the  circumstances  by  which 
these  are  modified;  3.  The  modes  in  which  they  are  administered;  4.  The  various 
systems  of  classification.    He  then  glanced  at  two  or  three  points  in  connexion  with 
the  subject,  observing  that  to  attempt  to  give  even  a  sketch  of  these  various  branches 
would  require  more  than  two  or  three  lectures.    In  speaking  of  remedies,  the 
medical  man  did  not  consider  himself  so  far  only  a  doctor.    He  looked  upon 
remedies  as  of  two  classes — 1.  Psychical,  or  those  which  related  to  moral  and 
intellectual  agencies;  2.  Corporeal,  or,  as  they  had  been  sometimes  called,  somatical 
agents.    After  giving  examples  of  these,  and  glancing  at  the  general  nature  of  the 
dFects  of  remedies,  the  lecturer  proceeded  to  consider  and  explain  the  three  methods 
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of  employing  medicines,  founded  on  the  three  relations  between  the  symptoms  of 
disease  and  the  specific  effects  of  medicine — ^namely,  antipathy,  homoeopathy,  and 
allopathy.  He  next  referred  to  the  different  means  of  ascertaining  the  effects  oC 
medicines,  nnder  four  principal  heads,  derived  from  sensible  qualities,  and  chemical, 
dynamical,  and  natural-historical  properties.  With  regard  to  trusting  implicitly  to 
what  is  called  experience,  he  remarked,  that  there  was  no  absurdity  in  therapeutics 
which  had  not  cidled  in  experience  for  its  support.  Lord  Bacon  even  believed  in  the 
efficacy  of  amulets,  because  experience  had  proved  their  value;  Boyle,  the  great  and 
learn^>  trusted  for  the  same  reason  to  the  thigh-bone  of  a  man  as  the  best  remedy 
lor  dysentery;  Linnaeus  to  strawberries  for  the  cure  of  gout.  Need  he  mention  the 
sympathetic  powder  of  Sir  Kenelm  Digby;  the  royal  touch  ;  the  influence  of  conl 
beads  worn  round  the  necks  of  children  to  prevent  fits?  The  old  works  on  medicine 
are  replete  with  such  absurdities,  yet  all  claim  experience  as  their  never-failing 
sanction  and  support.  Of  course  he  spoke  of  false  experience.  He  concluded  by 
quoting  the  following  observations  of  Dr.  Paris  : — 

**  Medicines  are,  for  the  most  part,  but  relative  agents,  producing  their  eflects  in 
reference  only  to  the  state  of  the  living  frame.  We  must,  therefore,  concur  with 
^i  Gilbert  Blane  in  stating  that  the  virtues  of  medicine  cannot  be  fairly  essayed, 
nor  beneficially  ascertained,  by  trying  their  effects  on  sound  subjects,  because  that 
particular  morbid  condition  does  not  exist  which  they  may  be  exclusively  calculated 
to  remove."  Dr.  Robertson  has  well  observed  that  '^  disease  calls  forth  the  powers, 
and  modifies  the  influences  of  medicines.  That  which  agitates  the  calm  of  health 
may  soothe  the  irritation  of  illness,  and  that  which,  without  opposition,  is  inert,  may 
be  powerful  when  it  meets  with  an  opponent.'* 

The  Chaibmak  was  sure  that  there  was  not  a  person  in  tlie  room  who  would  not 
leave  it  a  wiser  man  than  when  he  entered  it,  and  he  only  regretted  tliat  a  larger 
number  of  the  Members  of  the  Association  were  not  present. 

Dr.  Dickinson  said  that  the  few  remarks  he  had  made  had  been  hastily  prepared, 
and  he  was  afbtid  they  must  have  appeared  so  to  the  Members.  Upon  some  Aiture 
occasion,  when  he  could  do  so  with  more  satisfaction  to  himself,  he  should  have 
Treasure  in  coming  before  them  again.  He  did  think  tbat  the  Chemists  and 
Druggists  of  Liverpool  were  not  sufliciently  alive  to  the  high  position  and  noble 
calling  to  which  they  might  fairly  and  honourably  aspire.  It  was  a  vast  thing  to 
have  the  dispensing  of  those  agents  which  were  to  restore  the  husband  and  father  to 
his  family,  and  to  carry  out  the  great  objects  of  benevolence ;  and  no  medical  man 
but  must  be  deeply  impressed  with  the  conviction  that  his  own  services,  his  own 
prospects,  and  his  own  usefhlness,  were  essentially  bound  up  with  the  rapid  and 
steady  improvement  of  the  Chemists  and  Druggists.  He  made  it  a  rule,  as  far  as 
he  could,  with  regard  to  the  preparation  of  Us  prescriptions,  not  to  interfere  with 
the  liberty  of  the  subject :  that  was  a  thing  which  was  betwixt  the  patients  and 
those  with  whom  they  dealt ;  but  at  the  same  time,  in  certain  districts,  you  were 
compelled,  for  self-preservation,  to  make  inquiries,  in  order  to  ascertain  whether 
there  was  a  Chemist  and  Druggist  in  the  neighbourhood  to  whom  the  preparation  of 
prescriptions  might  safely  be  entrusted.  That  ought  not  to  be.  The  Chemist  ought 
to  be  thoroughly  qualified  in  liis  own  particular  department  in  all  that  related  to  the 
history,  the  procuring}  the  preservation,  the  compounding,  and  the  dispensing  of 
medicines  ;  and  he  would  even  say  also  that  a  knowledge  of  the  immediate  effects  of 
remedies  should  belong  to  the  Chemist  and  Druggist,  the  dispenser.  Instead  of  the 
medical  man  bemg  under  the  necessity  of  imparting  to  him  a  knowledge  of  chemical 
properties,  the  Chemist  ought  to  be  prepared  to  impart  to  the  medical  man  that 
knowledge.  The  medical  man  and  the  Chemist  had  each  his  own  department  and 
profits,  and  if  the  division  of  labour  were  carried  out  in  that  way  it  would  be  found 
to  be  more  satisfactory  to  both  parties.  He  did  not  think  that  any  medical  man  in 
a  large  town  was  just&ed  in  dispensing  his  own  medicines.  He  thought  the  practice 
had  an  injurious  effect  upon  the  mind  of  a  medical  man  and  upon  society  at  large. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  Chemist  and  Druggist,  if  he  wished  to  do  as  he  would  be  done 
by,  would  never  attempt  to  treat  a  case.  If  a  mother  took  a  child  to  him  he  might 
order  some  simple  thing  for  the  time  being  ;  but  if  he  was  a  conscientious  man  he 
would  desire  her  to  go  to  a  medical  man.  Counter  prescribing  could  not  be  done 
away  with.  No  law  could  take  it  away.  It  was  the  abuse  of  it  which  must  be 
condemned. 

The  Chairman  iifterwards  exhibited  a  newly -invented  plaster  iron,  hollow,  and 
having  at  the  back  a  number  of  perforations  for  the  escape  of  gas.    When  used  it  ia 
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(attached  by  an  elastic  tube  to  a  gas-^pe.  The  gas  esoapixig  from  the  pei^MstioDB 
na  thea  igaited,  and  kept  burning  whilst  the  iostnuient  is  used,  irhtch  of  coane  it 
iceeps  hot    He  also  exhibited  some  true  Persian  tar,  or  naphtha^  imported  by  iSr. 

^Uleyyof  Wolverhampton,  and  a  speciiiien  of  German  ei!eeBote,>whsefa  was  ooiomr- 

less.    The  meeting  then  broke  up* 

MEETING  AT  NORWICH  TO  CONSIDER  THE  PROVISIONS  OF  THE 

PHARMACY  ACT. 

A  MEETING  of  Chemist  and  Draggists  was  held  on  the  evening  of  Thursday, 
September  9th,  at  the  Norfolk  Hotel,  Norwich,  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  from  Mr. 
Jacob  Bell  an  explanation  of  the  provisions  of  the  Pharmacy  Act,  and  of  con- 
sidering what  steps  it  would  be  advisable  to  take  in  reference  thereto. 

Mr.  Fitch  presided,  and  briefly  explained  the  object  for  which  the  meeting  had 
been  convened. 

Mr.  Jacob  Bell  then  explained  the  provisions  of  the  Act,  adverted  to  the  circum- 
stances which  had  led  to  its  introduction,  and  offered  some  suggestions  as  to  the 
course  which  it  was  desirable  to  pursue  for  bringing  it  into  effect.* 

Mr.  CuBrrr — ^I  should  like  to  ask  a  question  or  two.  Are  the  Chemists  and  Drug- 
gists, who  were  in  business  previous  to  the  year  1843,  admissible  as  members  of  the 
Pharmaceutical  S  ociety  ? 

Mr.  Bell — The  larger  portion  of  i^m^those  who  occupy  a  respectable  position 
as  Chemists  and  Druggists. 

Mr.  Cunrrr — ^You  would  not  admit  them  indiscriminatdy? 

Mr.  BELir— Certainly  not. 

Mr.  Cunrrr — What  test  would  you  require  of  their  qoaMcation  for  membership 
in  cases  where  you  do  not  enforce  an  examination? 

Mr.  Bell — ^The  Council  are  of  opinion' that  the  sanction  of  the  public  given  to 
those  who  were  in  business  prior  to  the  date  of  the  Charter,  would  afford  some 
guarantee  of  their  fitness  for  membership;  but  as  a  further  precaution  the  reoom- 
mendation  ot  two  of  the  present  members  is  required. 

Mr.  CnBTTT— What  plan  will  be  adopted  by  the  Coimcil  as  regards  those  who 
have  entered  business  since  the  charter  has  been  obtained  ? 

Mr.  Bell— That  question  is  now  under  the  consideration  of  the  Conncil.f 

Mr.  CuBTTT — Until  what  time  will  you  continue  to  admit  members  without 
examination  ? 

Mr.  BBLi^-Till  next  May. 

Mr.  CuBTTT — Are  those  who  arc  now  apprentices  to  the  business,  or  those  who 
were  apprenticed  after  the  charter  was  obtained  and  have  since  become  assistants, 
in  a  position  to  enter  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  as  members  without  examination  ? 

Mr.  Bell — Hhe  present  apprentices,  and  those  assistants  who  were  apprenticed 
after  the  charter  was  obtained,  must  all  pass  the  usual  examination  before  they  can 
be  admitted  to  membership. 

Mr.  CinirrT— Are  those  who  join  the  Society  prior  to  May  next, .  and  who  have 
not  contributed  anything  to  its  present  fhnds,  to  be  admitted  free  of  expense  ? 

Mr.  Bell — No,  a  fee  of  two  guineas  will  be  charged. 

After  a  few  other  questions  from  different  gentlemen,  which  called  forth  answers 
more  fully  explaining  the  previous  remarks, 

Mr.  CuBrrr  said — I  am  sure  it  is  a  source  of  considerable  pleasure  to  us  all  to  see 
Mr.  Bell  amongst  us  this  evening.  It  has  been  my  privilege  frequently  to  meet 
him  on  the  Council,  and  I  am  satisfied  that  there  is  no  individual  who  has  taken  a 
greater  amount  of  interest  in  our  trade,  or  who  has  exerted  himself  more  than  he 
has  done  to  promote  its  prosperity  ;  and  I  am  happy  to  think  that  his  exertions  are 
likely  to  be  crowned  with  success.  I  believe  the  time  has  now  gone  by  when  the 
oiittf  of  a  disregard  to  the  claims  of  this  Society  will  remain  upon  any  places  of  im- 
portance in  this  kingdom.  From*  the  reports  in  the  last  number  of  the  Pkarmacew 
^tiealJtmmalj  I  find  that  at  Bristol,  Nottingham,  Newcastle,  Manchester,  and  Liver- 
pool, influential  meetings  have  been  held,  and  to  prove  that  differences  of  opinion 
and  of  feeling  upon  the  subject  are  fkst  ceasing  to  exist,  I  may  mention  that  persona 

*  See  the  Reports  of  Meetings  in  onr  last  number, 
t  See  the  first  psge  of  this  number. 
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are  travelling  great  dlitanceB,  «ven'frMn  Sootland^ .  in  orderto.  gire*  their  sanction  to 
an  undertaking  which  is  intended  to  promote  the  general  benefit  and  well-being  of 
the  ChemiBts  at  large.  In  Norwich  there  are  many  who  <  hare  stood  aloof  from 
this  Society,  and  who  have  allowed  some  few  of  us  to  bear  all  the  trouble  and  expense; 
but  I  think  that  the  position  in  which  Mr.  Bell  has  placed  the  entire  matter  to-night 
mast  have  plainly  pointed  out  to  every  one  present  that  the  objects  soQght  by  the 
Pharmaceutical  Bocietyare  highly  important,  and  that  it  is  the  duty  of  us  all  as 
HMD,  and  as  Chemists,  to  do  all  we  can  to  saj^Mirt  it.  I  think,  on  these  groonds, 
tiuit  you  will  all  most  willingly  support  the  resolution  which  I  have  now  the  pleasure 
.of  moving : — 

*'  That  in  order  to  give  an  immediate  and  permanent  efifect  to  the  Pharmacy  Act, 
and  to  extend  its  operation,  it  is  important  that  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  should 
include  among  its  members  all  duly  qualified  dispensing  Chemists  in  the  United 
Kingdom." 

Mr.  Thompson  had  great  pleasure  in  seconding  the  proposition. 

Mr.  Redobavb  complained  that  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  had  been  too  libeMd 
in  the  admissioD  of  Members.  A  Chemist  occupied  a  very  responsible  position,  and 
the  commissioD  of  an  error  in  dispensing  a  prescription  mxght  be  attended  with  latal 
oaiMequences,  and  yet  he  had,  daring  the  last  week,  been  in  the  shop  of  a  person  who 
firafessed  to  be  a  Chemist  and  Druggist,  and  who  had  his  diploma  from  the  Phar- 
maoeatical  Society  publicly  exhilHted,  but  who  was  at  the  same  time  positively  unabie 
to  construe  a  Latin  prescription.  That,  he  thought,  was  opening  the  door  rather  too 
wide.  Why,  he  asked,  should  the  Society  place  such  a  man  on  a  par  with  those- who 
became  members  by  incurring  a  vast  deal  of  trouble  and  expense  in  qualifying 
themselves? 

Mr.  Bell  said  it  was  quite  at  variance  with  the  intention  of  the  Society  to  open 
the  door  of  membership  to  eveiy  huckster  ;  indeed,  the*  real  object  was  to  admit  no 
one  except  on  a  certificate  which  would  satisfy  the  Council  that  he  was  not  one  of 
that  class.  On  the  first'  estabtishment  of  such  a  Sodety,  however,  it  was  impossible 
~to  be  so  strict  as  they  must  subsequently  be,  and  for  many  years:  past  it  had  been 
required  that  every  candidate  for  membership  'should  be  reoomroeoded  by  two 
lasembers.  The  looal  secretary  was  applied  to  for  iafonxBtion-in  case  any  doubt 
existed,  and  if  at.  any  time  the  object  had  been  fraatrated  by  the  indifference  of.  any 
local  secretary  or  other  accident,  it  was  very  much  to  be  r^retted.  Such  an  accident, 
unfortunately,  might  occasionally  happen,  but  it  was  the  desire  of  the  Coundl  to 
lecetve  no  personB  into  Membership  who  would  bring  discredit  on  the  Society. 

The  resolution  was  then  unanimously  adopted. 

"Mr.  J.  D.  Smtth  expressed  his  fiill  concurrence  in  Mr.  Cubitt's  remarks,  and 
dwelt  at  some  length  upon  the  importance  of  education  to  Chemists  and  Druggists. 
He  himself  had  beeu'phiced  behind  the  counter  while  very  young,  and  he  wished  the 
young  men  present  to  knowthatheevery  day  ftlt  the  consequent  disadvantage  of 
his  pontion,  as  a  sum  professing  to  be  a  Oheonstand  Dniggist,  inasmuch  aahe 
bad  not  had  that  education  which  he  now  ^t  to  be-so  desirable.  He  said  thia  most 
plainly  and  i^stittctly,  because  he  waa  desirous  that  the  young  men  should  feel  with 
him  the  importance  of  education,  and  the  necessity  of  their  making  use  of  every 
possible  exertion  in  acquiring  that  information  which  would  be  essential  to  them 
throug^ut  life.  No  profession  could  be  more  interesting,  no  science  more  delightful, 
than  that  in  which  they  had  embarked  ;  but  study,  close  and  constant,  was  necessary, 
for  it  very  much  rested  with  the  young  men  themselves  in  their  endeavours  after 
improvement  and  advancement,  whether  they  would  be  able  to  cany  on  their  business 
efficiently,  and  to  thesatisfitction  of  the  jmUic.  Mr.  Bell,  he  thought,  had  shown 
them  the  true  position  which  the  Chemists  and  Druggists  of  this  country  now  ooen- 
-pied,  and  their  rdation  to  the  new  Pharmaoy  Act,  and  with  a  view  to  further  Uie 
•  objects  for  wUeh  this  Act  was  tntended,  he  would  now  move : 

''lliat  the  Allowing  gentlemen,  with  power  to  add  to  tlie  nomber,  be  appointed  a 
.Committee  to  cooperate  with  the  Council  in  London  in  carrying  out  the  object  of 
the  first  Resolution  .—Mr.  Iltch,  Mr.  Cubitt,  Mr.  J.  D.  Smith,  Mr.  Thompson,  Mr. 
..  BedgravOr  and  Mr.  Rowe. 

This  Besolution  having  been  seconded  by  Mr.  Cubitt,  was  nnanimously  agreed  to. 

Mr^BsLL  then  oflfered  a  few  remarks  on  the  duties  of  local  Committees,  after  which 
theproceeduigB  terminated,  with  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Bdl,  and  to  the  Chairman 
of  the  evening. 
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REPORT  UPON  ORIGINAL  GRAVTIIES. 

BT  PBOVESSOBB  OBAHJLM,  HOFMANN,  AND  BXDWOOD. 

'  [This  Report  contains  the  results  of  an  Inyestigation  undertaken  bj  desire  of  the  Secretary 
of  State.    It  is  addressed  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Inland  Kevenne.] 

The  subject  of  the  present  inauiry  is  the  specific  graYity  of  the  Worts  of 
Beer.  When  worts  are  fermented  thej  lose  in  density,  and  assume,  as  beer, 
a  different  specific  gravity.  This  last  is  of  course  the  only  true  specific  gravity 
of  the  beer,  but  the  specific  gravity  of  the  worts  is  also  named  witii  rererence 
to  the  beer,  as  the  original  specific  gravity  of  the  beer,  or  the  Original  Gravity 
of  the  Beer. 

A  knowledge  of  the  original  gravity  of  beer  is  required  to  fix  the  drawback 
.allowed  upon  the  beer  when  exported,  according  to  the  terms  of  10th  Yictoria, 
cap.  5.  By  this  Act  a  drawbacx  is  granted  of  five  shillings  per  barrel  of  thirty- 
six  gallons,  upon  beer  exported,  of  which  "  the  worts  used  oefore  fermentation 
were  of  not  less  specific  gravity  than  1.054,  and  not  greater  spedfic  sravity 
than  1.081  ;**  and  a  drawback  of  seven  shillings  and  sixpence  per  barrel  upon 
beer,  of  which  "  the  worts  used  before  fermentation  were  not  of  less  specific 
gravity  than  1.081." 

The  original  gravity  of  beer  is  directly  observed  by  the  brewer  only,  who 
ascertains  the  specific  gravity  of  the  worts  of  each  brewing  operation  by  means 
of  the  saccharometer,  or  other  form  of  the  hydrometer,  and  preserves  a  record 
of  the  observation.  To  enable  the  revenue  officer  to  arrive  independently  at 
the  same  information,  he  possesses  the  beer  only  from  which  to  infer  the  specific 
cravity  of  the  worts.  It  is  the  special  object  of  the  following  investigations  to 
discover  how  the  original  gravity  of  beer  may  be  ascertained  most  accurately 
irom  the  properties  of  the  beer  itself. 

The  question  has  abeady  been  examined  by  foreign  chemists — ^by  Otto  and 
Zenneck,  and  especially  by  Balling  of  Prague;  as  well  as  by  Messrs.  Dobson  and 
Phillips  of  the  Department  of  Inland  Revenue,  whose  previous  researches  have 
greatly  facilitated  the  present  inquiry. 

The  same^roperties  of  the  beer  have  been  generally  had  recourse  to  as  likely 
to  throw  light  upon  the  original  gravity  of  the  liquid,  and  obviously  suggest 
themselves.  These  are — 1°,  the  specific  gravity  of  the  beer  itself  (me  Beer- 
gravity)  ;  2^,  the  proportion  of  alcohol  the  beer  contains  (the  Spirit-mdication 
of  the  beer),  to  be  ascertained  by  distillation  and  other  practical  methods ;  and 
8^,  the  proportion  of  unfermented  solid  matter  held  in  solution  b^  the  beer  (the 
Extract  or  Extractive  Matter  of  the  beer).  The  liquid  from  which  the  volatile 
alcohol  has  been  expelled,  and  which  contains  the  extractive  matter,  when  made 
up  again  to  the  original  volume  of  the  beer  by  the  addition  of  the  necessary 
quantity  of  water,  represents  the  beer  without  its  spirit ;  and  it  is  by  the  greater 
or  less  specific  gravity  of  this  liquid  that  the  proportion  of  extract  in  the  beer 
has  been  generally  estimated.  The  Extract  gravity  of  the  beer  is  thus  obtained. 
As  the  alcohol  of  the  beer  is  derived  from  the  decomposition  of  saccharine 
matter  only,  and  represents  approximatel^r  double  its  wei^t  of  starch-sugar,  a 
speculative  originaigravity  miffht  be  obtained  by  simply  increasing  the  extract 
gravity  of  the  beer  by  that  of  the  quantity  of  starch-sugar  known  to  be  decom- 
posed in  the  fermentation.  The  inquiry  would  then  reduce  itself  to  the  best 
means  of  ascertaining  the  two  experimental  data,  namely,  the  extract  gravity 
and  the  proportion  of  alcohol  in  the  beer,  particularly  of  the  latter.  It  would  be 
required  to  decide  whether  the  alcohol  should  be  determined  from  the  gravity  of 
the  spirits  distilled  from  the  beer ;  by  the  increased  gravity  of  the  beer  when  its 
alcohol  is  evaporated  off;  by  the  boiling  point  of  the  beer,  which  is  lower  the 
larger  the  proportion  of  alcohol  present ;  or  by  the  refracting  power  of  the  beer 
upon  light — various  methods  recommended  for  the  valuation  of  the  spirits  in 
beer. 
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Original  gravities  so  deduced,  however,  arefonnd  to  be  useless,  being  in 
error  and  always  under  the  truth,  to  an  extent  which  has  not  hitherto  been  at  all 
accounted  for.    The  theory  of  brewing,  upon  a  close  examination  of  the  process, 
proves  to  be  less  simple  than  is  implied  in  the  preceding  assumption;  and  other 
changes  appear  to  occur  in  worts,  simultaneously  with  the  formation  of  alcohol,  . 
wlu£  would  require  to  be  allowed  for  before  original  gravities  could  be  rightly 
estimated.    It  was  found  necessary  to  study  the  gravity  in  solution  of  each  by> 
itself  of  the  principal  chemical  substances  which  are  found  in  fermented  liquids.. 
These  individual  gravities  defined  the  possible  range  of  variation  in  orij^inaL- 
gravity,  and  they  brought  out  clearly  for  the  first  time  the  nature  of  ther 
agencies  which  chiefly  anect  the  result. 

The  use  of  cane-su^ar  is  now  permitted  in  breweries,  and  the  solution  of ' 
sugar  may  be  studied  hrst  as  the  wort  of  simplest  composition.  The  tables  of  the 
specific  gravity  of  sugar  solutions,  constructed  by  Mr.  Bate,  have  been  verified,., 
and  are  considered  entirely  trustworthy.  The  numbers  in  the  first  and  third** 
columns  of  Table  I.,  which  follows,  are,  however,  from  new  observations.  It  is  to>' 
be  remarked  that  these  numbers  have  all  reference  to  weights  and  not  to  measures.* 
A  solution  of  cane-sugar,  which  contains  25  grains  of  sugar  in  1000  grains  of  the 
fluid,  has  a  specific  gravity  of  1010. 1 ,  referred  to  the  gravity  of  pure  water  taken 
as  1000 ;  a  solution  of  50  grains  of  cane-sugar  in  1000  grains  of  the  fluid,  a. 
specific  gravity  of  1020.2,  and  so  on.  The  proportion  of  carbon  contained  in 
the  su^ar  is  expressed  in  the  second  column ;  the  numbers  being  obtained  firom- 
the  ca&ulation  that  171  parts  by  weight  of  cane-sugar  (Cm  |£i  On)  consist  of 
72  parts  of  carbon,  1 1  parts  of  hydrogen,  and  88  parts  of  oxygen ;  or  of  72 
parts  of  carbon  combined  with  99  parts  of  the  elements  of  water.  It  is  useful 
to  keep  thus  in  view  the  proportion  of  carbon  in  sugar  solutions,  as  that  element 
is  not  involved  in  several  of  the  changes  which  precede  or  accompany  the  prinr 
dpal  change  which  sugar  undergoes  during  fermentation,  and  which  cnanges  only 
anect  the  proportion  of  the  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  or  elements  of  water,  combinea 
with  the  carbon.  The  proportion  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen  in  the  altered  su^ar 
increases  or  diminishes  during  the  changes  referred  to ;  but  the  carbon  remains 
constant,  and  afibrds,  therefore,  a  fixed  term  in  the  comparison  of  difierent 
solutions.  0 

Table  I. 
Specific  Gravity  of  Solutions  of  Caive-Suoab  in  Water. 


Oane-Sugar» 

Garbon, 

Specific 
Gravity. 

in  1000  parts 
by  weight. 

in  1000  parts 
by  weight. 

25 

10.53 

1010.1 

50 

21.05 

1020.2 

75 

31.58 

1030.2 

100 

43.10 

1040.6 

125 

52.63 

1051 

1.50 

63.16 

1061.8 

175 

73.68 

1072.9 

200 

84.21 

1083.8 

225 

94.73 

1095.2 

250 

105.26 

1106.7 

When  yeast  is  added  to  the  solution  of  cane-sugar  in  water,  or  to  any  other 
saccharine  solution,  and  fermentation  commenced,  the  specific  gravity  is  observed 
to  fall,  owing  to  the  escape  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  and  the  formation  of  alcohol 
which  is  specifically  lighter  than  water ;  171  grains  of  sugar,  together  with  9 
trains  of  water,  being  converted  into  92  grains  of  alcohol  and  88  grains- of  ear- 
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bonio  add  (Cu  Hu  Ou+HO  =2  C4  H«  O9+4  COt).  But  if  die  vnotm  of 
fennentation  be  closely  watched,  the  fall  of  gravity  in  caHe-augar  wiU  be  food 
to  be  preceded  by  a  decided  increase  of  gravity.  Solatian&  were  obserred  to 
rise  from  1055  to  1058,  or  8  decrees  of  gravity,  within  an  hour  after  tbe 
addition  of  tbe  yeast,  the  last  bemg  in  the  usual  proportion  for  fermentalMB* 
When  the  yeast  was  mixed  in  minute  qnantity  only,  snch  as  l-800dth  of  tke 
wei^t  of  tbe  sngar,  the  gravity  of  the  sagar  solution  rose  gradually  in  foor  days 
from  1055  to  1057.91,  or  also  nearly  3  degrees;  with  no  appearance,  at  the  same 
time,  of  fermentation  or  of  any  other  change  in  the  solution.  This  remarkable 
increase  of  density  is  owing  to  an  alteration  which  takes  place  in  the  constitatioD. 
of  the  cane-sugar,  which  combines  with  the  elements  of  water  and  beoomos 
atardh-sogar,  a  change  which  had  been  already  proved  by  H.  Rose  and  by 
Dubrunfant  to  prec^e  the  vinous  fermentation  of  cane-sugar.  Tke  same 
conversion  of  cane*sugar  into  starch-sugar,  with  increase  of  specific  gravity,  may 
be  shown  by  means  of  acids  as  well  as  of  yeast.  A  sdution  of  1000  parts  of 
oaoe-sagar  in  water,  having  the  specific  gravity  1054.64,  became  with  1  part  of 
crystallised  oxalic  acid  added  to  it  1054.7;  and  being  afterwards  heated  for 
twenty-diree  hours  to  a  temperature  not  exceeding  126°  Fahr.,  it  was  found 
(when  cooled)  to  have  attained  a  gravity  of  1057.63 — an  increase  again  of  neailj 
3  degrees  of  gravi^. 

In  die  table  of  starch^sugar,  which  follows,  the  influence  of  this  oonvenmn 
ufxm  specific  gravity  is  shown  by  placing  togeiiier  the  gravities  of  cane-sugar 
and  of  the  starch-sugar  into  which  it  is  convertible,  and  which  therefore  contain 
equal  quantities  of  carbon. 

TabuII. 

Comparison  of  the  Specific  Gravities  of  Solutions  of  CAirB-SnoA&  and 

SuoAB  contoiDing  equal  quantities  of  Cabbon. 


Oane-8uar 

contained  in  Specific  gravitv 

1060  parts  by  of  Solution  of 

Specific  gravity 
of  Solution  of 

weight  of 

Cane-Sugar. 

Starch- Sugar. 

Solution. 

25 

1010.1 

1010.4 

50 

1020.2 

1020.8 

75 

lOdO.2 

1031.3 

100 

1040.6 

1042.4 

125 

1051 

1053.5 

150 

1061.8 

1064.9 

175 

1072.9 

1076 

200 

1083.8 

1087.8 

225 

1095.2 

1099.4 

250 

1106.7 

• 

1111.4 

When  yeast  is  added  to  a  solution  of  starch-sugar,  or  of  cane-sugar  previously 
converted  by  means  of  oxalic  acid  or  by  veast  itself  into  starch-sugar,  the  rise  of 
gravity  described  is  no  longer  observed  to  precede  fermentation.  Hence  the 
irregularity  does  not  appear  in  an  infusion  of  malt,  which  contains  starch-sugar, 
and  the  attenuation  or  malt  worts  commences  with  the  first  action  of  the  yeast 
and  advances  without  interruption  till  the  fermentation  is  completed. 

It  is  already  evident  from  these  statements  that  the  original  gravity  of  a 
fermented  liquid  or  beer  must  be  difierent,  according  as  it  was  derived  fifom  m 
wort  of  cane-sugar  or  of  stareh-susar. 

A  comparison  was  next  made  of  the  specific  gravities  of  solutioiis  of  Pale  and 
of  Brown  Malt  with  the  solutioiu  of  the  two  pure  sugars.    Hie  carbon>  deter- 
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mined  hj  actual  combustion  in  organic  analysis,  is  the  same  in  all  the  four 
solntionsi  of  wbieh  the  iiravities  are  given  in  the  same  line,  and  is  the  pn^Mxr- 
tion  which  exists  in  25,  XM)^  75,  kc^  parts  of  cane-sugar,  as  in  Table  I. 


Table  in. 

Specific  Gravity  of  Solutions  of  Paub  Malt,  Bmowv  MAi/r,.aBd  Stabch-Suqab, 

containing  equal  qiuintities  of  Cabbok. 


Bolntlmi  of 
FaaeMolt. 


1010.0 
1080.3 
1030.6 
1041.S 
1052.1 
1063.0 
1074.2 
1086.S 
1097.3 
1109.0 


Solution  of 
BromilUlt. 


1010.0 
102a2 
1030.6 
1041.2 
1022.0 
1062.9 
1074.0 
1085.5 
1097.2 
1109.0 


Bolntkm  of 

SUroh- 

Sugar. 

Purtsof 
Gaiifr^higar 
corrMpond- 
ing»iiilOOO 

parts  by 
weight  of 

Solution. 

1010.4 

26 

1020.8 

50 

1081.3 

75 

1042.4 

100 

1053^ 

125 

1064.9 

150 

1076.0 

175 

1087.8 

200 

1099.4 

225 

1111.4 

250 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  how  closely  the  gravities  of  tiie  pale  and  broirn 
malt  agree  together  through  the  whole  range  of  the  Table,  l^e  gravities  are 
often  identical  and  in  no  case  differ  more  than  0.2  degree.  This  indicates  a  greater 
nniformity  of  density  in  the  worts  of  difierent  varieties  of  malt  than  could  have 
baen  anticipated,  and  it  pves  a  charaeter  of  conBtancy  to  the  denntj  of  malt 
wort  widch  is  hichly  aatufiiotory. 

The  dennfy  of  the  malt  worts  also  approaches  that  of  the  pure  fltarA-ragar, 
bat  is  ahnm  a  little  less  by  about  1  degree  of  gravity  in  86.  Molt  wort 
af^iaaora,  indeed,  intermediate  between  the  two  pure  sugars.  We  have,  for 
instanee,  solutions  eontainin^  an  equal  quantity  of  carbon,  which  exlubit  the 

firfkyinng  gravitifla>- 

GiBe-8agar.».^*..»»«....^«*.^  1072.9 

Pale  Malt  ''1074.2 

Staich-Sugar ^ 'l076.0 

Kow,  if  the  whole  earbon  of  malt  wort  were  present  in  the  form  of  stareh- 
sogar,  ihe  gravity  of  the  wort  should  somewhat  exceed  that  of  the  pure  starch* 
aasar  solution,  as  a  small  proportion  of  alkaline  and  earthy  saHs  exist  in  tiie 
mm  infiision,  and  muft  add  to  its  mvity.  The  carbon  present  in  the  small 
quantity  c£  albumen  of  the  malt  could  not  affect  the  result  materially  in  either 


out  there  are  two  otiier  substances  rdated  to  sugar,  of  which  the  interference 
ia  malt  infusions  may  be  anticipated,  namely,  Dextrin,  or  the  gum  of  starch, 
and  Cuumel.  These  are  both  forms  of  the  sugar  principle,  the  transition  from 
tfce  one  condition  to  the  other  depending  upon  the  fixation  of  the  elements  of 
water  in  the  substance,  or  the  liberation  of  a  proportion  of  water.  Observations 
were  in  consequence  made  of  the  gravities  of  pure  solutions  of  dextrin  pre- 
pwed  from  starch,  and  of  caramel  produeed  by  the  proper  application  of  neat 
to  sugar. 
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Table  IV. 

Specific  Gravities  of  Solutions  of  Caram bl,  Dextrut,  and  Starch-Sugar^ 

containing  equal  quantities  of  Carbon. 


Solntion  of 
CarameL 


1008.7 
1017.3 
1026.2 
1034.9 
1043.8 
1052.8 
1062.3 
1071.8 
1081.3 
1091.0 


Solution  of 
Dextrin. 


1009.7 
1019.3 
1028.8 
1038.3 
1047.9 
1057.3 
1066.9 
1076.6 
1086.3 
1095.8 


Solution  of 
Starch- 
Sugar. 


Parts  of 
Cane-Sugar 
correspond- 
ing, in  lOOO 

parts  l^ 
weight  of 
Solution. 


I 


1010.4 
1020.8 
1031.3 
1042.4 
1053.5 
1064.9 
1076.0 
1087.8 
1099.4 
1111.4 


25 

50 
75 
100 
125 
150 
175 
200 
225 
250 


It  will  be  observed  that  the  gravities  of  both  caramel  and  dextrin  are  con- 
slderablj  less  than  those  of  starcn-suffar,  and  that  consequently  the  presence  of 
either  of  these  substances,  taking  toe  place  of  starch-sugar  in  a  mtut  infusion, 
must  lower  the  specific  gravity  of  the  latter.  The  following  solutions  of  the  three 
different  substances,  containing  the  same  quantity  of  carbon,  appear  by  the  Table 
to  have  different  gravities: — 

Starch-Sugar    1076 

Dextrin 1066.9 

Caramel 1062.3 

The  solution  of  cane-sugar  containing  the  same  quantity  of  carbon,  has  the 
specific  gravity  1072.9,  and  contains  175  grains  of  cane-sugar  in  1000  grains  of 
tne  solution,  or  1 7.5  per  cent,  of  cane-sugar.  It  follows  that  this  proportion  of 
the  saccharine  principle  may  present  itself  with  specific  gravities  varying  from 
1076  to  1062.3,  in  the  different  forms  which  it  can  assume.  A  certain  quantity 
of  dextrin  generally  exists  in  the  wort  of  malt,  which  may  be  thrown  down  by 
alcohol.  Dextrin  was  prepared  in  a  pure  state  from  this  source.  Its  presence 
is,  of  course,  due  to  the  incomplete  saccharization  of  the  starch  of  the  malt  in 
the  process  of  mashing. 

with  regard  to  the  existence  of  the  other  substance,  caramel,  in  malt  in- 
fusions, the  extreme  facility  with  which  starch-sugar  is  altered  by  heat,  would 
lead  us  to  look  for  the  production  of  caramel  in  &e  kiln-drying  of  malt,  par- 
ticularly of  brown  malt.  Its  production  is  indicated  by  the  dark  colour  of  the 
infusion  of  the  highly  dried  malt.  Of  the  3  or  4  per  ceqt.  of  black  malt  used 
for  colouring  porter,  the  whole  soluble  portion  appears  also  to  be  caramel.  It 
may  be  further  added,  that  the  use  of  caramel  prepared  from  sugar,  as  it 
colouring  ingredient  of  porter,  is  now  permitted  in  breweries. 

A  substance  resembling  caramel  in  some  of  its  properties  is  developed  in 
fermented  liquids  in  anotner  way.  The  saccharine  matter  of  the  wort  is  never 
wholly  converted  into  carbonic  acid  and  alcohol  in  the  most  favourable 
circumstances,  a  portion  of  solid  matter  always  remaining,  which  is  no  further 
fermentable  even  after  the  alcohol  is  distilled  off  and  fresh  yeast  applied. 
This  retiiduarv  matter  is  ^nerally  spoken  of  as  a  gummy  substance,  but  when 
obtained  by  the  fermentation  of  pure  sugar  it  partakes  more  of  the  characters  of 
caramel,  or  of  glucic  acid,  particularly  in  the  low  gravity  of  its  solution  in  water. 
Of  pure  cane-sugar  fermented,  4.4,  3.72,  and  3.7  per  cent*  was  converted  into 
this  substance  in  three  fermentations,  in  which  one  and  a  half,  three,  and  six 
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measures  of  jeast  were  employed  to  one  hundred  measures  of  solution,  contain- 
inffone-seyenth  of  its  weight  of  sugar. 

The  extractive  substance  resembling  caramel  was  obtained  in  the  form  of  a 
dark  brown  sjrup,  bj  evaporating  the  liquid  after  fermentation  had  entirely 
ceased.  It  reddened  litmus  paper,  contained  lactic  acid,  and  was  distinctly 
Aour  and  slightly  bitter  to  the  taste.  That  this  residuary  substance  contained 
no  longer  any  starch-sugar,  appeared  from  the  fact,  that  on  mixin?  its  diluted 
solution  with  caustic  potash  and  heating  it,  the  colour  was  not  sensibly  darkened. 
It  was  no  longer  fermentable  b^  yeast,  and  it  did  not  become  so  (bke  dextrin) 
after  being  boUed  with  sulphuric  acid.  It  resembled  caramel  in  giving  with 
sulphate  of  copper  and  caustic  potash  in  excess  a  transparent  blue  solution, 
from  which  suboxide  of  copper  was  thrown  down  on  the  application  of  heat. 
It  is  precipitated  by  baryta  ^water,  and  gives  with  subacetate  of  lead  a  brown 
precipitate,  which,  however,  is  more  voluminous  and  paler  in  colour  iJian  the 
precipitate  from  pure  caramel.  Neutral  acetate  of  lead  precipitates  a  portion 
only  of  this  substance,  proving  that  it  is  not  a  single  principle  but  a  mixture 
of  two  or  more  substances. 

A  solution  of  it  compared  with  that  of  caramel,  obtained  by  heating  cane- 
sugar  to  410°  Fahr.,  and  both  containing  the  same  proportions  of  carbon^ 
gave  very  similar  densities. 

Table  V. 

Specific  Gravities  of  Solutions  of  Caramel  from  Cave- Sugar,  and  of  the  Ex- 
tractive Substance  from  the  Fermentation  of  Sugar,  containing  equal  quantities 
of  Carboit. 


Solution  of 
Cwamel. 

Solution  of 
SxtractiTO 
Substuioe. 

Parte  of 
Can^Sugar 
correspond- 
hue,  in  1000 

Parts  by 
weight  of 

Solution. 

1008.7 
1017.3 
1026.2 
1034.9 
1043.8 
1052.8 
1062.3 
1071.8 
1081.3 

1008.9 
1017.8 
1026.5 
1035.5 
1044.7 
1053.9 
1063.0 
1072.7 
1082.3 

25 
60 
75 
100 
125 
150 
175 
200 
225 

This  Extractive  substance  appears  to  interfere  more  than  dextrin  in  giving 
lightness  or  apparent  attenuation  to  fermented  worts,  without  a  corre- 
sponding production  of  alcohol.  Its  effect  becomes  the  more  sensible  the  more 
nearly  the  worts  are  exhausted  by  fermentation.  It  is  produced  in  the  fer- 
mentation of  both  kinds  of  sugar  and  also  of  malt.  There  appears  to  be  a 
eertain  uniformity  in  the  proportion  of  saccharine  matter  which  undergoes  this 
change  in  every  brewing,  judging  from  the  correspondence  of  different  Deers  in 
their  gravities,  at  the  same  stage  of  fermentation,  which  shall  afterwards  be 
exhibited.  It  causes  a  marked  irregularity  in  the  pro^ssion  of  the  gravities 
when  the  fermentation  is  carried  to  an  extreme,  as  it  is  in  distilleries  ;  but  in 
brevring  beer  the  fermentation  is  always  arrested  at  a  point  in  its  progress  too 
early  to  allow  the  effect  of  the  Extractive  substance  upon  the  gravity  to  become 
T^  conspicuous. 

The  indication  by  gravity  of  the  Extractive  substance  is  so  much  lower  than 
that  of  starch-sugar,  that  the   former   substance  only  indicates  about   five- 
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nzths  of  the  Bftcckarine  principle  which  has  given  rise  to  it.  Hence  it  is  that 
original  gravities  cannot  oe  calculated  on  the  aasnmption  that  the  solid  matter 
in  beer  is  sugar,  or  a  substance  having  the  same  gravity  as  sugar. 

In  the  maturation  of  beer  by  time,  an  increase  of  attenuation  is  observed, 
which  is  no  doubt  chiefly  due  to  the  slow  continuation  of  the  vinous  fearmentation, 
with  the  disappearance  of  sugar  and  formation  of  alcohol;  but  there  is  some 
reason  to  believe  that  the  attenuation  is  not  entirely  due  to  that  cause.  Fart  of 
the  loss  of  gravity  appears  to  be  oocasioned  by  Hhe  change  in  condition  of  the 
saccharine  principle  from  that  of  starch-sugar  to  the  condition  of  the  Extractive* 
substance,  a  change  which  involves  a  loss  of  ^eeific  gravity  without  a  cons^ 
spending  production  of  alcohol. 

Another  constituent  of  malt  wort,  which  should  not  be  omitted,  is  tSke 
soluble  asotieed  or  albuminous  principle  derived  from  the  gnun.  The  nitrogen 
was  determined  in  a  strong  wort  of  pale  malt  with  hops,  of  the  specific  gravi^ 
1088,  and  containing  about  twenty-one  per  cent,  of  solid  matter.  It  amounted 
to  0.ai7  per  cent,  of  the  wort,  and  may  be  considered  as  representing  9 AS  per 
cent,  of  albumen.  In  the  same  wort,  w;er  being  fully  fermented,  the  nitrogen 
was  found  to  amount  to  0^  134  per  cent.,  equivalent  to  2.1 1  per  cent,  of  dlbumen. 
The  loss  observed  of  nitrogen  and  albumen  may  be  considered  as  principally 
due  to  the  production  and  growth  of  yeast,  which  is  an  insoluble  matter,  at 
the  cost  of  the  soluble  albuminous  matter.  Solutions  of  egg-albumen  in  water, 
containing  3.43  and  2.11  percent,  respectively  of  that  substance,  were  found 
to  have  3ie  specific  gravities  1004.2  and  1003.1.  Hence  a  loaa  of  density  Iub 
occurred  during  fermentation  of  l.l  degree  on  a  wt>rt  of  1088  ori^nal  grmvityy 
which  can  be  referred  to  a  change  in  the  proportion  of  albummous  maitter. 
It  will  be  observed  that  the  possible  influence  of  tnis  substance  and  of  the  greater 
or  less  production  of  yeast  during  fermentation,  upon  the  gravity  of  beer,  are 
restricted  within  narrow  limits. 

The  mineral  constitaents  of  the  same  worts,  consisting  of  soluble  salts  of  the 
earths  and  alkalies,  amounted  before  f^amentation  to  0.443  per  cent.,  and  afler 
fermentation  to  0.463.  The  proportion  of  these  substances  may  therefore  be 
supposed  to  remain  constant. 

The  process  required  for  the  determination  of  the  original  gravity  of  beer, 
must  be  easy  of  execution  and  oconpy  little  time.  It  is  not  proposed,  in  the 
examination  of  a  sample,  to  separate  by  chemi<^  analysis  tne  several  con- 
stituents which  have  been  enumerated.  In  fiftct,  we  are  practically  limited  to 
two  experimental  observations  on  the  beer,  in  addition  to  the  determination  of 
its  specific  sravity. 

One  of  wese  is  the  observation  of  ilie  amount  of  solid  or  extractive  matter 
still  remaining  after  fermentation,  which  is  always  more  considerable  in  beer 
than  in  the  completely  fermented  wash  of  roirtts.  A  known  measure  of  the 
beer  might  be  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  the  solid  residue  weighed,  but  this 
would  be  a  troubleeome  operatiofn,  and  could  not  indeed  be  executed. with. ^eat 
aeouraojr*  The  same  objeet  may  be  attained  with,  even  a  more  serviceable 
aiyrosfton  for  the  result,  by  measuring  exactly  a  certain  quantity  of  the  beer, 
such  as  four  fluid  ounoeS)  and  boiling  it  down  to  somewhat  less  than  half  its 
bulk  in  an  open  vessel,  such  as  a  glass  flask,  so  aa  to  drive  off  the  whole  alcohol. 
The  liquid  when  cool  ia  made  up  to  &mr  fluid  ounces,  or  the  oriynal  measure 
of  the  beer,  uiid  the  ^^ecifio  gravity  <Mf  this  liquid  is  observed.  IX  has  already 
been  refeired  to  as  the  ExtMct  gravity  of  the  beer,  and  rewesents  a 
pcartion  of  the  original^gSKvity.  Of  a  beer  of  wiildi  the  history  wias  kiowii,  the 
original  gravity  of  the  malt  wort  was  1121,  or  121  d^ees;  the  ^>eeifio  gravi^ 
of  Uie  beer  itself  before  evi^nUioa,  1043$  and  the  JBxtEactgsavity  of  tbe  beer 
IQ56.7,  or  d6<7  dsgreee. 

The  second  observation  which  can  be  made  with  sufiicient  facility  upon  the 
beer,  is  the  determination  of  the  Quantity  of  alcohol  contained  in  it.  This 
informatien  nay  be  obtained  most  dbeotly  bysabouMingaJcnoimneiaaie  ef 
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the  beer  to  distiUatioOf  continuing  the  ebuUitioa  tiO  all  the  aleohol  is  brought 
oyer,  and  taking  care  to  condense  the  latter  without  loss.  It  is  found  in 
practice  that  four  ounce-measures  of  the  beer  form  a  convenient  quantity  for 
the  purpose.  This  quantity  is  accurately  measured  in  a  small  glass  flask,  holding 
1750  grains  of  water  when  filled  up  to  a  mark  in  the  neck.  The  mouth  of  the 
small  retort  containing  the  beer  is  ad^ted  to  one  end  of  a  glass  tube-condenser, 
the  other  end  being  oent  and  drawn  out  for  the  purpose  of  deliyering  tiie 
condensed  liquid  into  the  small  flask  previously  used  for  measuring  the  beer. 
The  spirituous  distillate  should  then  be  made  up  with  pure  water  to  the 
original  bulk  of  the  beer,  and  the  specific  gravity  of  the  last  liquid  be  observed 
by  the  weighing  bottle,  or  by  a  delicate  hydrometer,  at  the  temperature 
of  60*  Fahr.  The  lower  the  gravity  the  larger  will  be  the  proportion  of 
alcohol,  the  exact  amount  of  which  may  be  learned  by  reference  to  the  proper 
tables  of  the  gravity  of  spirits.  The  spirit-gravity  of  the  beer  already  referred 
to,  proved  to  be  $85.95 ;  or  it  was  14.05  degrees  of  gravity  less  than  1000  or 
water.  The  ^* spirit-indication''  of  the  beer  was  therefore  14.05  degrees;  and 
the  extract  gravity  of  the  same  beer  56.7  degrees. 

The  spirit-indication  and  extract  gravity  of  any  beer  being  given,  do  we 
possess  data  sufficient  to  enable  us  to  determine  with  certainty  tho  original 

Svity?  It  has  already  been  made  evident  that  these  data  do  not  suppfy  all 
fictora  necessary  for  reaching  the  required  number  by  calculation. 

The  fonnation  of  the  Extractive  matter,  which  chiefly  dbturbs  the 
oriffinal  gravity,  increases  with  the  progress  of  the  fermentation ;  that  is, 
'mm  the  proportion  of  alcohol  in  the  ^rmenting  liquor.  But  we  cannot 
predicate  from  theory  any  relation  which  the  formation  of  one  of  these  sub- 
dances  should  bear  to  the  formation  of  the  other,  and  are  unable,  therefore,  to 
flay  beforehand  that  because  so  much  sugar  has  been  converted  into  alcohol  in 
tike  fermentation,  therefore  so  much  sugar  has  also  been  converted  into  the 
Sxtractive  substance.  That  a  uniform,  or  nearly  uniform  relation,  however,  is 
ppeserved  in  the  formation  of  the  spirits  and  Extractive  substance,  in  beer- 
nrewing,  apj)ears  to  be  established  by  the  observations  which  follow.  Such  an 
antfomuty  m  the  results  of  the  vinous  fermentation  is  an  essential  condition 
for  the  success  of  any  method  whatever  of  determining  original  gravities,  at 
leaet  within  the  range  of  circumstances  which  affect  beer-brewing.  Otherwise 
two  fermented  liquids  of  this  class,  which  agree  in  givine  both  the  same  spirit- 
indication  uid  the  same  extractive  gravity,  may  have  had  different  original 
gravities,  and  the  solution  of  our  problem  becomes  impossible. 

'the  fermentation  of  liquids  of  known  composition  and  original  gravity, 
containing  pure  cane-sugar,  pure  starch-sugar,  and  the  soluble  matter  of  malt, 
the  latter  both  with  and  witnout  hiapBj  was  now  repeated  and  the  wort  ex- 
amined in  each  fermentation  at  ten  or  twelve  difibrent  stages  of  its  progress,  or 
after  short  periods  of  a  few  hours.  The  two  required  observations  of  the 
spirit-indication  and  extract-gravity  were  made  on  every  occasion,  with  certain 
additional  observations  which  shall  again  be  referred  to. 

Hie  detiuls  of  these  and  the  numerous  other  fermentations  referred  to,  were 
conducted,  under  our  directions,  by  Mr.  Adam  Young  and  Mr.  C.  B.  Forsey, 
officers  of  Inland  Revenue,  and  lately  of  the  Birkbeck  Laboratory,  to  whom  we 
have  ffreat  pleasure  in  acknowledging  our  obligations  for  the  valuable  aid  which 
a  perfect  acquaintance  with  the  subject  and  remaikable  skill  in  experimenting, 
combined  with  the  most  untiring  zeal,  could  supply. 

The  results  of  a  particular  fermentation  of  cane-sngiur  may  be  stated.  Fif- 
teen and  a  half  pounds  of  refined  sugar  were  dissolved  in  ten  gallons  of  water, 
iMkinr  10}  galkos  of  solution,  of  which  the  specific  gravity  was  1055.^  at  60^ ; 
a^i  a/Ser  adding  three  fluid  pounds  of  firesh  porter  yeast,  the  specific  gravilor 
was  liMM*    The  ori^^nal  gravity  may  be  talcen  as  1055.3  (65J^  degrees). 
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fermentation  of  Suqab-Wobt  of  Original  Gravitj  1055.3. 


I. 

T^umber 

of  OlMor- 

▼atioD. 

n. 

Period  of 

Fermentation. 

III. 
Degrees  of 

Spirit- 
Indicatlon. 

rv. 

Degrees  of 

Extract 

Gravity. 

T. 

Degrees  of 

Extract 
Gravity  lost 

1 

Days.  Hours. 
0         0 

0. 

55.30 

0. 

2 

0         6 

1.59 

52.12 

3.18 

3 

0       12 

2.57 

47.82 

7.48 

4 

0       19 

3.60 

43.62 

11.68 

5 

0       23 

4.33 

40.13 

15.17 

6 

1         5 

5.31 

35.50 

19.80 

7 

•  1       12 

6.26 

31.39 

23.91 

8 

1       19 

7.12 

27.63 

27.67 

9 

2       11 

8.59 

20.26 

35.04 

10 

3      11 

9.87 

13.40 

41.90 

11 

5       12 

10.97 

7.60 

47.70 

12 

6       12 

11.27 

,        4.15 

1 

51.15 

Columns  iii.  and  y.  respectively  exhibit  the  spirit  which  has  been  produced 
and  the  solid  matter  whicti  has  disappeared ;  the  first  in  the  form  of  the  grayity 
of  the  spirit,  expressed  by  the  number  of  degrees  it  is  lighter  than  water,  or 
under  1000,  and  the  second  by  the  fall  in  gravity  of  the  solution  of  the  solid 
matter  remaining  below  the  original  gravity  1055.3.  Tibis  last  value  will  be 
spoken  of  as  "  degrees  of  gravity  lost ;  it  is  always  obtained  by  subtractiDg 
the  extract  gravity  (column  iv.)  from  the  known  original  gravity.  To  discover 
whether  the  progress  of  fermentation  has  the  regularity  ascribed  to  it,  it  was 
necessary  to  observe  whether  the  same  relation  always  holds  between  the 
columns  of  "  degrees  of  spirit-indication'*  and  "  degrees  of  gravity  lost."  It 
was  useful,  with  this  view,  to  find  what  degrees  of  gravity  fost  corresponded 
to  whole  numbers  of  degrees  of  spirit-indication.  This  can  be  done  safely 
&om  the  preceding  Table,  by  interpolation,  where  the  numbers  observed  follow 
each  other  so  closely.  The^  corresponding  degrees  of  spirit-indication  and  of 
gravity  lost,  as  they  appear  in  this  experiment  upon  the  fermentation  of  sugar, 
.are  as  follows : — 

Fermentation  of  Sugab-Wobt,  of  Origmal  Gravity  1055.3. 


Degrees  of 

Spirit 
Indication. 

Degrees  of 
Extract 

Gravity  lost. 

1 

1.71 

2 

4.74 

3 

9.26 

4 

13.48 

5 

18.50 

6 

22.54 

7 

27.01 

8 

31.87 

9 

37.12 

10 

42.55 

11 

47.88 

In  two  other  fermentations  of  cane-sugar,  the  degrees  of  gravity  lost,  found 
^  correspond  to  the  degrees  of  spirit-indication,  never  dififered  from  the  numbers 
of  the  preceding  experiment,  or  from  one  another,  more  than  0.9  d^ree  of 
^avity  lost.    This  is  a  sufiiciently  close  approximation. 
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Fermentation  of  Sugar- Wort  of  Oriffinal  Gravity  1054.7,  A ;  and  of  Sugar- 
Wort  of  Original  Gravity  1028.8,  B. 


Bccreesof 
Spirit- 

Degrees  of  Extract 
Grayity  lost. 

Indication. 

A. 

B. 

1 

«.01 

1.94 

2 

5.15 

4.84 

3 

9.«« 

9.90 

4 

13.95 

I4bl0 

5 

18.09 

18.31 

6 

23.16 

22.61 

7 

«7.05 

27.51 

8 

32.96 

9 

37.40 

10 

42.16 

11 

47.56 

The  observations  of  the  three  experiments  were  combined  in  the  following 
Table,  which  exhibits  the  mean  results.  Besides  the  degrees  of  gravity  lost 
corresponding  to  whole  degrees  of  spirit-indication,  the  degrees  of  cravity  lost 
corresponding  to  tenths  of  a  degree  of  spirit-indication  ore  added  from  calcu- 
lation. 

Tablb  VI. — Canb-Suoab. 
Degrees  of  Spirit-indication  with  corresponding  Degrees  of  Gravity  lost. 


BeKreesof 

8p&it-In- 

dication. 

.0 

.1 

.2 

.3 

.4 

.5 

.6 

.r 

.8 

.9 

0 

_ 

.2 

.3 

.5 

.7 

.9 

1.0 

1.2 

1.4 

1.6 

1 

1.9 

2.1 

2.4 

2.7 

3.0 

3.3 

3,6 

3.9 

4.2 

4.6 

2 

5.0 

5.4 

5.8 

6.2 

6,6 

7.0 

7.5 

8.0 

8.5 

9.0 

3 

9.5 

9.9 

10.3 

10.7 

11.2 

11.6 

12.0 

12.4 

12.8 

13.3 

4 

13.8 

14.2 

14.6 

15.0 

15.5 

15.9 

16.3 

16.7 

17.2 

17.7 

5 

18.3 

18.7 

19.1 

19.5 

19.9 

20.3 

20.8 

21.2 

21.7 

22.2 

6 

22.7 

23.1 

23.5 

23.9 

24.4 

24.7 

25.2 

25.6 

26.1 

26.6 

7 

27.1 

27.6 

28.1 

28.6 

29.1 

29.6 

30.0 

30.5 

31.0 

31.5 

8 

32.0 

32.5 

33.0 

33.5 

34.0 

34.5 

35.0 

35.5 

36.0 

36.6 

9 

37.2 

37.7 

38.2 

38.7 

39.2 

39.7 

40.3 

40.8 

41.3 

41.8 

10 

42.4 

42.9 

43.1 

44.0 

44.5 

45.0 

45.6 

46.1 

46.6 

47.2 

11 

47.7 

It  is  seen  from  this  Table  that  for  5  desrees  of  spirit-indication,  the  corre- 
sponding deffrees  of  gravity  lost  are  18.3  decrees.  For  5.9  degrees  of  spirit- 
indication,  the  corresponding  decrees  of  gravity  lost  are  22.2  degrees. 

This  Table  is  capable  of  a  valuable  application,  for  the  sake  of  which  it  was 
constructed.  By  means  of  it,  the  unknown  original  gravity  of  a  fermented 
liquid,  or  beer,  from  cane-sugar,  may  be  discovered  provided  the  spirit-indication 
and  extract  gravity  of  the  beer  are  observed.  Opposite  to  the  spirit-indication 
of  the  beer  m  the  Table  we  find  the  corresponding  degrees  of  gravity  lo6t» 
which  last  added  to  the  extract  fpravity  of  the  oeer  give  its  OriffinalGravity. 

Suppose  the  su^-beer  exhibited  an  extract  gravity  of  7.9  degrees  (1007.9) 
and  spirit-indication  of  11  degrees.  The  latter  marks,  according  to  the 
Table,  47.7  degrees  of  gravity  lost,  which,  added  to  the  observed  extract 
gravity,  7.9  degrees,  gives  55.6  degrees  of  original  gravity  for  the  beer  (1055.6). 
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The  Table  which  follows  was  constructed  in  the  same  manner  for  Starch- 
snsar,  from  two  fermentations  of  the  p»iire  substance,  and  gives  the  means  of 
cakulating  the  original  gravity  of  liquids  fermented  firom  starch-sugar,  when 
the  spirit-indication  and  extract  gravity  of  the  beer  are  known  from  expe- 
riment. The  extreme  deviation  between  the  two  series  of  observations  was  0.8 
degree  of  gravity  lost. 

Table  YIL — Stabch-suoab. 
Degrees  of  Spirit-indication  with  corresponding  Degrees  of  Gravity  lost. 


Degrees  of 
Smrit-In- 
dication. 

.0 

.1 

.2 

.3 

.4 

.5 

.6 

.7 

.8 

.9 

0 

,^_ 

.3 

.6 

.9 

1.2 

1.5 

1.8 

2.1 

2.4 

2.7 

1 

3.0 

3.3 

3.7 

4.0 

4.4 

4.7 

5.0 

5.4 

5.8 

6.2 

2 

6,6 

7.0 

7.4 

7.8 

8.2 

8.6 

9.0 

9.4 

9.8 

10.3 

3 

10.7 

11.1 

11.5 

12.0 

12.4 

12.9 

13.3 

13.7 

14.1 

14.5 

4 

15.0 

15.4 

15.9 

16.4 

16.8 

17.3 

17.7 

18.2 

1«.7 

19.2 

5 

19.7 

20.1 

20.6 

21.0 

21.5 

22.0 

22.5 

23.0 

23.5 

24.0 

6 

24.5 

25.0 

25.4 

25.9 

26.4 

26.8 

27.3 

27.8 

28.3 

28.8 

7 

29.3 

29.7 

30.2 

30.7 

31.1 

31.6 

32.0 

32.5 

33.0 

33.5 

8 

34.0 

34.5 

35.0 

35.5 

36.0 

36.5 

37.0 

37.5 

38.0 

38.5 

9 

39.0 

39.5 

40.1 

40.6 

41.1 

41.7 

42.2 

42.8 

43.3 

43.9 

10 

44.5 

4&1 

45.8 

46.5 

The  numbers  will  be  observed  to  differ  from  those  of  the  preceding  TM» 
for  cane-sugar,  and  to  be  all  greater,  the  differences  increasing  pretty  uniformly 
with  the  higher  degrees  of  spirit-indication.  The  correspondmg  numbers  for 
10  dmees  of  spirit-indieattoii  are  43.4  in  cane-sugar  and  44.5  in  6tarch*>8a|ar, 
or  a  £fference  of  2.1  degrees  of  gravity  lost.  By  this  difference  the  origmal 
gravity  of  the  beer  of  starch-sugar  is  increased  over  that  of  cane-susar,  as  sMukL 
be  the  case ;  the  specific  gravity  of  starch-sugar  being  always  higher  than  that 
of  cane-sugar  containing  an  equal  weight  of  carbon,  and  capable  of  yielding  an 
equal  quanti^  of  spirits.    (See  Table  II.) 

TEhe  three  Tables  for  Malt  worta  of  cUfferent  kinds  which  follow  will  be  found 
to  aeree  well  with  each  other,  and  also  to  aooord  closely  with  the  preceding 
TaUe  for  pure  starch-sugar  worts. 

TABI.B  Vm. — ^Palb  Ma£X  without  Hom. 
Degrees  of  Spirit-indication  widi  corresponding  Degrees  of  Gravity  lost. 


HeveesoT 

Mit-lQ. 
dioatlon. 

.0 

.1 

.2 

.3 

A 

.5 

.6 

.7 

.8 

.9 

0 

._ 

.3 

.6 

.9 

1.2 

1.5 

1.8 

2.2 

2.5 

2.8 

1 

3.2 

3.6 

3.9 

4;3 

4.6 

M 

5.4 

5S 

6.2 

6.6 

S 

7.0 

7.4 

7.8 

&« 

8.6 

a^ 

914 

9S 

10.3 

io;r 

3 

tut 

11*6 

12JL 

12Ltf 

l&O 

1&4 

tAA 

lAJ 

14^ 

l&ft 

4 

1&5 

15.9 

lti.4 

16.9 

17J 

17.7 

l&l 

18.6 

19.1 

WlS 

5 

20j0 

205 

2a9 

21^ 

21.8 

22.9 

22.7 

23.1 

23^ 

94,1 

6 

124.6 

2ftj0 

2&5 

25.9 

2&3 

26.8 

27.3 

27.8 

28^ 

28.8 

7 

29.3 

29.7 

30.t 

30.7 

31.2 

31.7 

312 

32.7 

33^ 

33.7 

8 

34.2 

34.7 

35.2 

35.7 

36.3 

36.9 

37,5 

38.1 

38.6 

39.1 

9 

39.5 

40.0 

40.5 

41.0 

The  results  given  are  ibe  means  of  the  observations  of  two  fermentations  of 
pale  nudt  without  hops,  which  accorded   throughout  within  one  degree  of 
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Tabtx  rx 

.. — PaiaB  "Mxut  WITH  Mon 

. 

D^rees  of  Spirit-indieation  with  corrwpondmg  Degrees  of  €rT«Yity 

\a^. 

Hmmmotl 

ISritln- 

.0 

.1 

.2 

.3 

.4 

.5 

.6 

.7 

.8 

.9 

0 

.M- 

.2 

.5 

.7 

1^ 

1.3 

1.6 

1,9 

2.2 

2.5 

t 

2.8 

3.1 

3.4 

a7 

4.0 

4.4 

4i8 

5.2 

5.5 

5.9 

2 

6.3 

6,7 

7a 

7.5 

6.0 

8.4 

8.8 

9.2 

9.6 

10.0 

s 

10.5 

10.9 

11.3 

11.8 

12.2 

12.7 

13.1 

13.6 

14.0 

14.5 

4 

15.0 

15.4 

15.8 

16.3 

16.7 

17.1 

17.6 

18.0 

18.5 

19.0 

5 

19.5 

19.9 

20.4 

20.9 

21.3 

21.7 

22.2 

22.7 

23.1 

23.5 

6 

«3.9 

24.4 

24.8 

2.^3 

25.7 

26.2 

f6.6 

27.0 

27.4 

27.9 

r 

f8.4 

28.9 

29.4 

29.9 

30.4 

30.8 

31.2 

31.7 

32.2 

32.7 

•8 

39.2 

The  resulia  are  tke  means  of  the  obaerratioDs  of  two  feixneutatioiis 
nait  with  iMfMi  whieh  ooorei^iuled  throughout  within  0*49  decree  of 
lost,. 

Tabub  X.-*Bsowk  axd  £ij»  Mmji^-^^qpal  WsiaBXik 

Degrees  of  Spirit-indication  with  oorrespowfii^  Degrees  of  QfWfity 


of  pale 
gnuoly 


lost 


UMiiimof 

.0 

.1. 

.2 

.3 

.4 

3 

.6 

•7 

.8 

.9 

0 

m^ 

^ 

.6 

.9 

Ut 

L5 

1.8 

2.1 

2.4 

2J8 

1 

3.1 

&4 

SJ 

4.0 

4.3 

4.7 

5.1 

5.5 

5.9 

6S 

2 

6.6 

7,0 

7.4 

7.8 

8.2 

8.6 

9J0 

9.4 

9.8 

las 

3 

10.5 

10.8 

11.3 

11.7 

12^ 

12.6 

13.0 

13.5 

13.9 

14.0 

4 

14.8 

15.2 

15.6 

16.1 

16.0 

17.0 

17.4 

17.8 

18.2 

18.6 

5 

19.0 

19.4 

19.8 

20.2 

20.6 

21.0 

21.5 

22.0 

22.5 

23.0 

6 

23.5 

23.9 

24.4 

24.9 

25.4 

25.9 

26.4 

26.9 

27.4 

27.9 

r 

28.2 

28.7 

29.2 

29.8 

30.3 

30.8   . 

31.3 

31.^ 

32.4 

32.9 

8 

333 

34.2 

34.9 

35.8 

This  Table  was  deriTod  from  a  single  €Kperiment.  lio  obserration  could  be 
made  upon  brown  nudt  alone,  aa  it  ooold  not  be  folly  Diannented  without  a  con- 
siderable admixture  of  pale  malt. 

For  comparison,  the  numbers  corresponding  to  the  intesrtd  degrees  of  spirit- 
in^cAtion  of  the  five  different  Tables  are  placed  t<M;etner  in  the  fblLowing 
T^We:— 

Tabi«b  XI. — ^Yabious  Wobts. 

Degrees  of  Spirit-indication  with  corresponding  Degrees  of  Gravity  lost. 


s 

I. 
Cms. 
Sqgar. 

II. 
Btanh- 
Sqfar. 

m. 

PftleMalt. 

TV. 

RUeMalt 
withHopft 

V. 

Brown 

and  Pale 

Malt). 

VI. 

Meftuofil. 
,iii.»iT.,Av. 

1 

1.9 

3;o 

3.2 

2.8 

3;i 

ao 

2 

5.0 

6.6 

7.0 

6JS 

6.6 

6.6 

3 

9.5 

10.7 

11.2 

las 

10.5 

10,7 

4 

13.8 

13.0 

15.5 

15.0 

14.8 

15.1 

5 

18.3 

19.7 

20.0 

19.5 

19.0 

19.5 

6 

22.7 

24.5 

24.6 

23.9 

23.5 

24.1 

7 

27.1 

29.3 

29.3 

28.4 

28.2 

28.8 

8 

32.0 

34.0 

34.2 

33:t 

33.5 

33.9 

9 

37^ 

39.0 

39.5 

«*• 

«M 

39.25 

10 

42.4 

44.5 

••• 

••• 

■••« 

443 

U 

47.7 

••• 

..• 

... 
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The  first  point  which  excites  attention  is  the  general  similaritj  of  all  the  four 
columns  which  refer  to  liquids  containing  the  same  fermentable  substancey 
fltarch-sugar.  In  comparing  together  columns  ii.  and  ni.,  those  of  starch 
ragar  itself  and  pale  malt  without  hops,  the  greatest  dijference  observed 
between  any  two  corresponding  numbers  is  0.5,  or  half  a  d^ree  of  eravitj'. 
The  numbers  of  the  two  columns  are  the  same  at  one  point,  but  at  lul  other 
places  the  starch^sugar  colunm  is  slightly  exceeded  bj  the  pale  malt  column. 
It  thus  appears  that  the  phenomena  of  the  fermentation  of  pale  malt  ara 
closely  represented  by  a  solution  of  pure  starch-sugar.  The  other  8ub« 
stances-  besides  sugar,  of  which  small  quantities  are  known  to  be  present  in 
malt,  appear  therefore  not  to  be  subjected  to  any  change  during  the  fermen- 
tation of  the  wort,  which  materially  affects  the  gravity  of  the  latter.  The 
addition  of  hops  to  the  malt  has  a  s%nt  effect  in  lowering  the  gravity  numbers, 
as  seen  in  column  iv.,  to  the  extent  at  one  point  of  1  degree  of  gravity. 
Brown  malt  appears  to  act  in  the  same  direction  as  hops  upon  the  progression 
of  gravities  (column  v.)  but  with  less  effect,  althou^  the  quantity  of  the 
former  was  made  as  large  in  the  experiment  as  was  consistent  with  fermentation, 
and  much  greater  than  is  ever  employed  by  the  brewer.  The  general  mean  of 
these  four  Bquids,  all  containing  starch-sugar,  appears  in  column  vi. 

The  highest  degree^  of  original  gravity  which  the  sugar  solutions  and  malt 
infusions  of  the  preceding  Tables  possessed  before  fermentation,  was  about  1057, 
but  it  was  desirable  to  extend  the  observations  to  worts  of  higher  gravities. 
Pale  malt  worts  with  hops,  which,  representing  beer,  are  of  most  interest,  were 
fermented:  they  had  in  two  experiments  the  original  gravity  1087.9,  and  in  one 
experiment  the  gravity  1121,  and  were  frequentiy  examined  at  different  stages,  as 
before,  till  all  fermentation  ceased.  The  three  experiments  gave  numbers  which 
did  not  diverge  anywhere  during  their  common  range  more  than  0.7  degree  of 
gravity,  and  at  the  same  time  were  in  haxmony  with  the  earlier  experiments  on 
pale  malt  witii  hops  (Table  IX.)  The  mean  of  the  new  experiments  gave  for  six 
degrees  of  spirit  indication,  24.0  degrees  of  gravity  lost,  instead  of  23.9  degrees, 
as  m  Table  IX.;  and  for  7  degrees  of  spirit  indication,  28.7  degrees  of  gravity 
lost,  in  the  place  of  28.4,  as  in  Table  IX. 

TabiiB  Xn. — Malt-Wobt  of  high  obigimai*  Gbavitt  with  Hops. 
Degrees  of  Spirit-indication  with  Degrees  of  Gravity  lost. 


Degrees  of 

Bp&it-In- 

^ostion. 

.0 

.1 

.2 

.3 

.4 

.5 

.6 

.7 

.8 

.9 

0 
1 

S 

4 
5 

... 

*•• 

■.. 

••• 

... 

•■• 

22.1 

22.5 

23.0 

«3.5 

6 

24.0 

24.4 

24.9 

25.3 

25.8 

26.2 

26.7 

27.2 

27.7 

28.2 

7 

28.7 

29.2 

29.6 

30.1 

30.6 

31.1 

31.6 

32.1 

32.6 

33.1 

8 

33.6 

34.1 

34.7 

35.2 

35.7 

36.2 

36.7 

37.2 

STJ 

38.2 

9 

38.7 

39.2 

39.8 

40.3 

40.8 

41.3 

41.8 

42.3 

42.8 

43.3 

10 

4S.8 

44.3 

44.9 

45.4 

45.9 

46.4 

47.0 

47.5 

48.0 

48.5 

11 

49.0 

49.6 

50.1 

50.6 

51.2 

51.7 

52.2 

52.7 

5S.3 

53.8 

It 

64.3 

54.9 

55.4 

55.9 

56.4 

56.9 

57.4 

57.9 

58.4 

58.9 

13 

59.4 

60.0 

60.5 

61.1 

61.6 

62.2 

62.7 

63.3 

63.8 

64.3 

14 

64.8 

65.4 

65.9 

66.5 

67.1 

67.6 

68.2 

68.7 

69.3 

69.9 

15 

70.5 

This  last  Table  combined  witii  Table  XI.,  exhibits  the  rektion  between  the 
spirits  obtfuned  by  distillation  from  beer,  and  the  degrees  of  gravity  which  the 
original  wort  loses  in  producing  the  spirits,  throu  j^  a  range  of  gravity  in  the 
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wort  which  ascends  from  1000  to  1121.     It  is  giren  in  a  complete  form  as 
Table  A  at  the  end  of  the  Report, 

B7  means  of  Table  A  the  original  gravity  of  a  specimen  of  beer  may  there- 
fore be  calculated  back,  and  ascertained  from  the  two  data  which  have  been 
specified,  namely  (1),  the  degree  of  spirit-indication  which  the  spirits  contained 
in  the  beer  exhibit,  when  made  up  with  water  to  the  same  measure  as  the 
original  beer ;  and  (2)  the  extract  sravity  of  the  beer,  or  the  specific  gravity  of 
the  beer  deprived  of  its  spirit,  and  made  up  to  its  original  volume  with  water. 
A  specimen  of  beer  when  examined  gave  the  following  data: — 

Spirit-indication 9.9 

Extract  gravity 1044.7 

By  Table  A,  9.9  degrees  of  spirit-indication  represent  43.7  degrees  of  gravity 
lost;  which,  added  to  1044.7,  the  extract  gravity  of  the  same  beer,  make  up 
1088.4  degrees,  the  original  gravity  of  the  beer. 

(7b  ^  continued.) 


EXAMINATION  OF  PAVON'S  COLLECTION  OF  PERUVIAN 
BARKS  CONTAINED  IN  THE  BRITISH  MUSEUM. 

BT  JOHN  BLIOT  HOWABD,  ESQ. 

(Continued  from  page  129.) 

Lr  order  to  render  more  easy  of  reference  some  of  the  facts  contained  in  the 
preceding  portion  of  this  paper,  I  have  prepared  the  following  tables,  which  will 
be  found  to  comprehend  in  a  brief  space  ail  the  remarks  I  have  been  able  to 
make  on  the  collection  in  the  British  Museum,  together  with  some  notice  of  the 
specimens  of  bark  collected  by  Pavon,  and  now  in  the  possession  of  M.  Delessert 
ait  Paris.  It  will  be  found  that  some  of  the  nimibers  which  I  have  previously 
given,  do  not  correspond  to  those  in  the  present  table ;  the  explanation  of  this 
circumstance  (which  I  hope  will  mot  cause  much  trouble  in  reference)  is  to  be 
found  in  the  state  in  which  the  specimens  were  when  first  examined  by  Dr. 
Fereira  and  myself,  since  they  were  then  entirely  without  number  or  arrange- 
ment.*)* In  the  course  of  these  investigations,  I  have  been  oblisinglj^  furnished 
with  the  sight  of  the  original  lists  sent  by  Pavon.  These  were  tnree  in  number, 
and  will  be  found  condensed  into  one  table,  in  which  I  have  also  included  a 
notice  of  the  missing  specimens.  The  numbers  have  now  been  attached  according 
to  these  lists,  to  the  barks  in  the  Museum,  so  that  it  will  be  very  easy  in  future 
to  refer  to  each  specimen.  In  addition  to  the  contents  of  these  three  lists,  there 
are  eight  packets,  of  which  no  account  can  be  given,  except  that  they  appear  to 
have  been  obtained  from  the  same  quarter.  These  are  distm^uished  by  numbers 
with  double  asterisks.  The  lists  have  been  placed  in  the  order  of  the  time  they 
were  prepared  by  Pavon ;  but  in  the  arrangement  of  the  species  in  each  list,  the 
Bumerical  order  of  the  second  list  has  been  followed,  firstly,  because  that  list 
is  the  most  complete;  secondly,  because  it  is  the  one  given  by  Mr.  Lambert  in 
his  Illustration  of  the  Genus  Cinchona^  p.  17,  1821 ;  and  lastly,  because  it  cor- 
responds to  the  numbers  given  by  M.  Guibourt  (in  the  4me  edit,  of  his  Drogues 
Sifjwles')  and  which  he  must  have  found  attached  to  the  barks. 

The  observations  of  Laubert  from  Tafalla  (included  in  the  tables)  appear  to 
me  of  very  considerable  interest,  and  these  it  will  be  observed  I  have  extracted 
from  a  table  given  at  the  end  of  the  memoir  of  M.  Laubert,  in  the  Bulletin  de 
Pharmacie. 

t  The  numbers  inscribed  by  Pavon  on  the  specimens  of  wood  were  fortnnately  incapable  of 
being  lost 
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OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE  LATE  EARTHQUAKE  IN  THE  WEST 

OF  ENGLAND. 

BT   W.  HAMILTON,  M.B. 

(Extracted  from  private  letters,  hiU  pubUshed  by  permission  of  the  Author,) 

(August  ISih,)  One  of  those  phenomena,  which  are  of  rare  occurrence,  at  least 
within  the  limits  of  authentic  history,  in  England,  and  of  which  I  am  not  aware 
that  any  former  instance  has  been  recorded  m  Plymouth,  was  experienced  here 
between  the  hours  of  seven  and  eight  in  the  morning  of  the  12th  instant,  when  an 
earthquake  of  some  seconds*  duration  was  felt  in  this  town  and  neighbourhood; 
the  direction  of  the  motion  appears  to  have  been  from  S.E.  to  N.  W.,  as  it  was 
felt  at  Callington  about  eight  o'clock.  The  shock  there  appears  to  have  been  of 
considerable  violence,  as  it  greatly  alarmed  the  inhabitants,  and  led  them  to 
apprehend  that  some  magazine  had  exploded  in  their  neighbourhood.  At  Beer, 
situated  between  this  and  Callington,  on  the  Devon  side  of  the  Tamar,  the  shock 
threw  down  a  farmer's  milk-cans;  it  was  also  felt  at  Fl^instock,  about  two  miles 
on  the  other  side  of  Catwater,  at  Prince  Town  on  Dartmoor,  and  at  Liskeard  in 
the  West.    At  what  other  places  it  was  felt  I  have  not  been  able  to  learn.     I  have 

gVen  a  brief  account  of  what  I  have  been  able  to  collect  in  my  letter  to  the 
egistrar-General,  who  will,  I  hope,  obtain  more  detailed  and  authentic  in- 
formation through  the  Registrars  of  the  district  through  which  the  convulsion 
was  felt,  llie  barometer,  which  has  been  low  throughout  the  month,  indicated  a 
pressure  of  29.57  inches  at  eight  on  the  morning  of  the  earthquake;  at  the  same 
Hour  on  the  preceding  day  it  was  29.08,  and  the  following  day  29.84.  Thunder, 
storms  took  place  on  the  nights  of  the  10th  and  11th,  and  the  atmosphere  has 
been  in  a  highly  electrical  state  throughout  the  month.  Plymouth  and  Devon- 
port  both  stand  on  an  argillaceous  schist,  and  were  on  that  account  considered 
exempt  from  such  visitations ;  but  that  prestige  is  now  at  an  end ;  a  similar 
prestige  prevailed  in  Cumana  prior  to  the  great  catastrophe  of  1797,  and 
singularly  enough,  from  a  similar  cause,  the  peninsula  of  Araya  being  likewise 
seated  on  a  schistose  rock. 

Humboldt  remarks,  at  page  223  of  the  second  volume  of  his  Personal  Nar- 
raiive: — 

"If  in  regions  the  most  remote  from  each  other,  primitive,  secondary,  and  volcanic 
rocks,  share  equally  in  the  convulsive  movements  of  the  globe ;  we  cannot  but 
admire  also  that,  in  ground  of  little  extent,  certain  classes  of  rocks  oppose  them- 
selves to  the  propagation  of  the  shocks.  At  Cumana,  for  instance,  before  the  great 
catastrophe  of  1797,  tlie  earthquakes  were  felt  only  along  the  southern  and  cal- 
careous coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Cariaco,  as  far  as  the  town  of  this  name  ;  while,  in  the 
peninsula  of  Araya,  and  at  the  village  of  Maniquarez,  the  ground  did  not  partake  of 
the  same  agitation.  The  Inhabitants  of  this  northern  coast,  which  is  composed  of 
mica  slate,  built  their  huts  on  a  motionless  earth  ;  a  gulf  of  3000  or  4000  toises  in 
breadth  separated  them  from  a  plain  covered  with  ruins,  and  overturned  by  earth- 
qnakes.  This  securitv,  founded  on  the  experience  of  several  ages,  has  vanished  ; 
and  since  the  14th  of  December,  1797,  new  communications  appear  to  have  been 
opened  in  the  interior  of  the  globe.  At  present  the  x>eniQ8ula  of  Araya  is  not 
merely  subject  to  the  agitation  of  the  soil  of  Cumana,  the  promontory  of  mica  slate 
lias  become,  in  its  turn,  a  particular  centre  of  the  movements.  The  earth  is 
sometimes  strongly  shaken  at  the  village  of  Maniquarez ;  when,  on  the  coast  of 
Gnmank,  the  inhabitants  enjoy  the  most  perfect  tranquillity.  The  Gulf  of  Cariaco 
is  nevertheless  only  sixty  or  eighty  fathoms  deep." 

The  phenomena  of  earthquakes  are  involved  in  much  obscurity,  but  there 
seems  in  many  cases,  as  for  instance  in  that  of  the  12th,  some  connexion  between 
it  and  the  electrical  state  of  the  atmosphere.  Electricity  is  necessarily  developed 
in  ffreat  quantity  during  volcanic  eruptions,  from  causes  which  are  tolerably  well 
imderstood  at  the  present  day,  but  why  an  electrical  state  of  the  atmosphere 
should  accompany  the  convulsion  of  an  earthquake  in  regions  remote  from  an 
active  volcano,  is  a  problem  yet  requiring  solution. 
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(August  Blst.)  The  earthquake  of  the  12th  inst.  vas  felt  more  extensively  tkan 
I  was  aware  of  at  the  time  1  had  the  pleasure  of -writing  to  you  last,  but  as  I  can- 
not obtain  any  reliable  statements  of  the  time  at  which  it  was  felt  at  the  different 
places,  I  cannot  trace  with  anything  like  certaint)',  the  direction  of  the  conyulsion, 
but  my  impression  is,  that  it  was  from  east  to  west.  Its  severity  ai^>ears  to  have 
been  greatest  down  in  Cornwall,  since  at  Liskeard  an  old  wall  was  thrown  down 
by  it»  the  bells  of  a  house  in  Menhenniot  were  set  rin^ng,  and  at  Great  Caradoa 
and  other  mines,  the  workmen,  imagining  the  roof  of  the  mine  was  tumbling  in, 
made  a  precipitate  retreat  to  the  upper  world.  Altogether,  the  shock  appears  to 
have  been  what  Brother  Jonathan  would  term  pretty  considerable. 

Has  this  convulsion  been  connected  with  any  volcanic  or  other  disturbance  in 
any  other  quarter  of  the  flobe  ?  as,  for  example,  with  the  eruption  of  Etna» 
which  took  place  on  the  20th,  about  eight  days  later ;  and  to  what  source  are  we 
to  ascribe  its  having  been  felt  by  the  inhabitants  of  these  towns,  and  as  fiEur  east 
at  least  as  Plymstock,  where  it  was  distinctly  felt  by  my  daughter,  Mrs.  Harrison, 
and  others  in  the  house  of  her  father-in-law,  for  tne  urst  time  within  the  records 
of  authentic  hii^tory.  She  describes  it  as  a  tremulous  motion,  accompanied  by 
a  low  rumbling  noise  resembling  that  occasioned  by  the  passage  of  a  heavily- 
laden  waggon.  Are  we  to  suppose  it  arose  from  some  internal  commotion  of  the 
globe,  restricted  to  the  portion  immediately  beneath  our  western  peninsula  ? 
or  can  its  effects  be  traced  in  any  line  connecting  the  West  of  England  with 
Italy  and  Sicily. 

With  the  internal  condition  of  our  globe  we  have  no  prospect  of  ever  becoming 
more  than  hypothetically  acquainted,  out  there  are  strong  grounds  for  believing 
that  at  a  depth  of  a  few  miles  beneath  the  solid  crust  on  which  w€  are  place<^ 
there  exists  a  mass  of  molten  matter  which  contributes  to  maintain  the  neat  of 
the  surface.  It  has  been  ascertained  by  experiments  made  in  our  deepest  mines, 
that  the  temperature  increases  as  we  recede  from  the  suiface,  and  that  this 
temperature  at  the  several  depths  is  permanent  throughout  the  year,  and  at  aU 
hours  of  the  day  and  night,  and  is  wholly  independent  of  the  presence  or  absence 
of  the  workmen,  or  the  number  of  lights  employed ;  and  Mr.  Hearder  mentioned 
to  me  the  name  of  a  mine,  which  I  now  forget,  in  which  at  a  considerable  depth 
below  the  surface  in  .the  course  of  the  working,  several  jets  of  boiling  sea-water 
burst  out,  the  water  of  which  in  its  chemical  composition  corresponded  exactly 
with  that  of  the  sea,  which  appears  to  have  penetrated  through  some  unknown 
crevice  and  reached  the  heated  surface  beneath,  and  in  this  state  was  forced 
upwards  by  the  hydrostatic  pressure  from  behind.  Humboldt  conceives  the 
interior  of  the  globe  to  be  cavernous,  but  such  an  idea  is  opposed  to  all  that 
we  know  of  the  density  of  the  earth  and  the  laws  of  gravitation.  It  would  be 
worth  while  to  investigate,  as  far  as  our  means  will  allow,  the  nature  of  the 
interior  of  our  ^lobe,  availing  ourselves  of  the  deepest  mines  which  have  been 
sunk,  one  of  which  in  Cornwall  somewhat  exceeds  a  mile  in  depth. 

If  a  society  could  be  organized  to  coUect  information  fit>m  persons  connected 
with  the  deepest  mines  both  in  Great  Britain  and  other  parts  <^  the  world,  it 
could  not  fail  to  add  much  to  the  existing  stores  of  our  knowledge.  It  is  a 
remarkable  &ct,  that  most,  if  not  all  of  the  known  volcanoes  in  the  worid  partake 
of  an  intermittent  character.  Ihat  of  Mome  Affarou,  in  the  Island  of  St. 
Vincent,  appears  to  have  a  period  of  about  ninety-four  years;  and  its  next  state 
ofPyrexia  may  be  looked  for  some  time  in  the  year  1906.  The  first  eruption  of 
which  we  have  any  authentic  notice  having  occurred  in  1718,  and  the  second 
when  I  was  at  Nevis,  on  the  27th  of  Apru,  commencing  suddenly  at  noon,  and 
not  ending  before  the  afternoon  of  the  Ist  of  May.  Vt,  Anderson  visited  the 
crater  on  the  4th  of  March,  1784,  after  sixty-six  years  of  repose,  and  found 
stronger  symptoms  of  activity  than  were  observed  twenty-eight  years  later  by* 
party  who  descended  into  the  crater  on  the  26th  of  April,  1812,  within  twenty- 
four  hours  of  its  renewed  activity.  I1iis  eruption  was  the  closing  scene  of  a 
series  of  commotions  which  had  kept  the  Azores,  a  large  portion  of  Nortii 
America  and  South  America,  in  a  state  of  agitation  for  nearly  two  years.    Hie 
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great  earthquake  which  destroyed  the  city  of  Caraccas  preceded  the  eruption  of 
Sforne  Agarou  by  only  thirty-two  days,  and  was  cleany  but  a  portion  of  one 
connected  chain  of  phenomena.  Whence  arises  this  intermission,  and  this  pro- 
gressive march  of  agitation?  Vesuvius  re-awoke  after  a  slumber  of  an  unknown 
duration  in  the  year  79 — and  Morne  Pelee,  in  Martinique,  like  Vesuvius  on  the 
5th  of  August,  1850 — both  bearing  unmistakable  traces  of  former  activity  at 
some  period  beyond  the  limits  of  human  records.  Multitudes  of  similar  in- 
stances might  be  adduced,  and  the  whole  subject  is  one  of  deep  mystery,  and 
still  deeper  importance  to  our  well  being. 

PlymotUh. 


ON  THE  ORIGIN  OF  MOUNTAINS  AND  VOLCANOES. 

BY  PAUL  GORINI,  OF  LODI. 

Professor  Gosikt,  of  Lodi,  a  distinguished  natural  philosopher,  has  been  for 
some  time  engaged  in  certain  experimental  researches  which  tend  to  throw  some 
light  on  the  value  of  the  various  hypotheses  hitherto  suggested  by  geologists  to 
explain  the  origin  of  mountains,  volcanoes,  earthquakes,  and  other  phenomena  of 
nature.  He  last  year  published  the  book,  the  title  of  which  we  have  given  below,*  as 
a  first  volume  of  a  work  intended  to  explain  and  illustrate  some  new  theories  and 
principles  which  he  has  conceived,  and  which  he  contends  are  the  only  ones  by 
which  geology  can  henceforth  make  any  progress  in  the  discovery  of  truth  in  respect 
to  the  above-mentioned  natural  phenomena.  The  author  g^s  fbrther  still;  he 
introduces  his  principles  into  physiology,  and  claims  to  explain  by  them  the  more 
complicated  phenomena  and  powers  of  life.  He,  liowever,  reserves  his  further 
developments  on  this  latter  part  to  the  next  volumes,  of  which  he  promises  the  pub- 
lication as  soon  as  the  several  series  of  exx>eriment6  he  is  now  conducting  shall  have 
been  completed.  Onr  author  appears  to  proceed  on  the  very  wise  principle  that  in 
all  scientific  researches,  experiments,  whenever  they  are  possible,  ought  to  precede 
the  assertion  of  principles  and  even  of  opinions  ;  and  he  contends  that  experimental 
geology  is  not  only  possible  but  practicable ;  and  indeed  it  is  because  he  succeeded  in 
establishing  a  theory  of  the  formation  of  mountains  and  volcanoes  on  experiment, 
that  he  published  a  first  volume  more  particularly  devoted  to  this  part,  regardless  of 
opinions  graced  by  the  greatest  names  in  Europe.  It  would  be  difficult  to  convey,  in 
oar  limited  space,  a  complete  idea  of  Prof.  Gorinfs  system,  but  we  can  describe  its 
jirincipal  feature  in  the  following  propositions  : — 

1.  The  original  liquid,  the  external  consolidation  of  which  formed  our  globe,  was 
mplutonic. 

2.  Piutonics  are  molecular  unions  of  liquids  with  gases,  a  fundamental  property 
of  which  is  that  in  the  act  of  solidifying  a  portion  of  the  fluid  matter  is  absorbed,  and 
liie  other  portion  set  firee. 

3.  The  first  part  of  the  terrestrial  liquid  that  solidified,  having  formed  an  exterior 
shell  or  crust,  the  next  stratum  that  l^gan  to  solidify  and  set  a  portion  of  its  gas 
free,  found  itself  necessarily  confined;  the  expansive  foree  of  the  latter  rent  the  crust 
in  various  parts  and  violently  ejected  portions  of  the  liquid,  which  again  solidifying 
on  the  spot  formed  prominences,  through  yr^ich  other  successive  emissions  of  liquid 
were  forced  up  by  other  solidifying  internal  portions  of  matter.  At  times  these 
Sections  were  tumultuous  and  irregular,  anil  at  other  times  slow  and  regular,  like 
mere  infiltrations  through  the  pores  of  the  superincumbent  consolidated  matter, 
according  to  various  modifying  circumstances.  It  is  thus  that  all  mountains  were 
fbrmed.  ^ 

4.  The  process  of  cooling  and  consolidation  necessarily  requires  a  great  length  of 
time,  by  reason  of  the  great  volume  of  the  earth  ;  and  the  now  existing  volcanoes 
are  unfinished  processes  of  the  same  nature.  (To  this  latter  subject  the  second 
Tohime  wiU  be  more  particularly  devoted  ) 

5.  Many  substances  exist  in  nature,  with  which  artiflcinl  piutonics  can  be  formed, 
and  precisely  the  same  effects  permanently  produced  on  a  small  scale,  as  nature  has 

*  MT  Origme  ddle  Monttmi  e  dei  Vokam,  StwUo  SperimaUah  di  Paolo  Gorini.    Lodi, 
1851.     (^Onihe  Origin  of  AUnmUxim  and  Volcanoes,  ExpervmmOal  SktMu,) 
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wrought  in  the  formation  of  the  terrestrial  mountains,  volcanoes,  &c.;  such  effects 
are  necessary  coruequences  of  the  solidification  of  plutonics. 

Such  is  the  condensed  expression  of  the  views  propounded  hy  Prof.  Grorini,  amidst 
much  other  ph/sical,  chemical,  and  physiological  matter,  in  an  8vo  volume  of  500 
pages,  written  with  elegance  and  clearness.  This  book,  which  exhibits  an  energetic 
mind  struggling  with  bold  conceptioDs  in  a  vast  field,  made  a  sensation  in  all 
scientific  circles  in  Italy  ;  and  as  the  author  gave  out  that  he  had  succeeded,  by 
artificial  plutonics,  in  repeating  on  the  small  scale  the  operations  of  nature,  the 
^  Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  Sciences,  Letters,  and  Art^,"  at  Milan,  appointed 
a  commission  of  fifteen  members  from  its  own  body  to  attend  and  witness  some  of 
Frof.  Gorini*s  experiments,  and  to  report*  thereon  to  the  society.  This  commission 
presented  its  report  in  May  last,  and  the  society  ordered  its  publication.  It  is  this 
detailed  report,  now  before  us  in  the  shape  of  a  pamphlet,  that  imparts  a  greater 
public  interest  to  the  subject.  We  regret  that  we  can  do  no  more,  in  the  present 
notice,  than  give  only  the  substance  of  the  essential  points  of  so  elaborate  and  im- 
partially written  paper« 

The  commission  begins  by  acknowledging  the  services  previously  rendered  to 
science  by  Prof.  Gorini,  through  his  known  admirable  anatomical  preparations,  and 
other  labours,  and  on  the  present  occasion,  the  readiness  with  which  he  complied  with 
their  request,  in  conducting,  in  their  presence  a  series  of  experiments  that  lasted 
twenty-four  days,  and  which  afforded  them  an  opportunity  of  examining  and  scruti- 
nizing a  number  of  facts  which  wonderfully  illustrate  the  propounded  theories.  The 
oommission  profess  entire  ignorance  of  the  materials  used  by  Prof.  Gorini  (who  has 
not  yet  published  this  information),  but  they  state  their  conviction  that  one  pro- 
minent among  them  must  be  sulphur,  from  the  unerring  manifestations  of  its  cha- 
racteristics. Proceeding  to  relate  the  facts  that  passed  before  them,  the  commissioners 
state  that  the  operator  takes  some  substances,  which  at  the  ordinary  temperature  are 
solid,  subjects  them  together  to  heat  in  a  large  cast  iron  boiler,  and  after  five  to  six 
hours,  the  mass  is  oil  fused  and  liquefied.  By  increase  of  temperature,  namely,  at 
175*^  Cent.,  it  becomes  viscid  and  dense,  presenting  a  phenomenon  analogous  to 
that  of  sulphur.  The  specific  gravity  was  then  ascertiiined  to  be  1.8C3.  In  this 
state,  the  mass  is  run  off  into  other  pans,  where  tlie  temperature  is  reduced  to  130° 
Cent,  and  tlien,  having  regained  its  fluidity,  is  transferred  to  a  rectangular  iron 
vessel,  four-and-a-half  feet  long,  three  feet  wide,  and  three  inches  deep.  The  mass, 
left  there  to  itself,  begins  after  some  time  to  solidify  at  the  surface,  forming  near  the 
edges  a  needleform  crystallization,  with  filaments  and  grouping  around  centres,  as 
observable  when  water  passes  slowly  into  the  state  of  ice.  When  a  solid  crust  has 
been  formed  idl  over  the  surface,  an  eruption  of  liquid  is  seen  here  and  there  to  break 
through  the  crust,  and  force  its  way  to  the  surface,  somewhat  disorderly,  and  there  it 
soon  solidifies,  forming  in  those  spots  irregular  surfaces  having  various  gibbosities. 
Sometimes  one  of  tliesc  springs  dries  up  soon,  and  another  remains  the  channel  of 
renewed  eruptions,  and  sometimes,  after  the  first  are  entirely  dried,  new  eruptions 
force  their  way  in  other  spots,  and  new  prominences  arc  formed.  Meanwhile,  internal 
commotion  is  going  on,  witli  noise  and  cracking,  until  all  assumes  an  apparent 
quietness,  and  the  surface  again  becomes  all  solid.  Then  another  phasis  appears,  the 
liquid  begins  to  filtrate  from^low  through  the  crust,  equally  all  over  the  surface, 
with  a  stupendous  regularity  and  tranquillity  ;  it  expands  a  little  and  solidifies 
instantaneously,  and  is  cgain  covered  with  anotlier  emission  of  infiltrated  liquid^ 
which  also  soon  solidifies,  and  this  process  of  transudation  goes  on  for  some  time. 
The  first  formed  prominences  are  thus  being  continually  increased  in  size  by  the 
matter  accumulated  on  them,  and  this  in  so  regular  and  imperceptible  a  manner,  as 
to  be  scarcely  seen  by  the  naked  eye.  The  surface  of  the  liquid  when  just  emitted 
is  shining,  and  replete  with  innumerable  small,  almost  microscopic  bubbles  of  gas;  as 
it  dries,  it  becomes  opaque.  Sometimes  the  course  of  the  regular  slow  transudation 
is  interrupted  by  some  fresh  violent  commotion,  accompanied  by  irregular  eruptions, 
and  these  alternations  cease  when  the  entire  mass  has  solidified  and  cooled,  which, 
for  a  quantity  of  material  of  about  1 50lb.  English  weight,  takes  place  in  about  eleven 
to  twelve  hours.    The  prominences  finally  formed  on  the  surface  present  varied 


*  Rapporto  deUa  Commiuione  incaricata  di  assUtere  apU  eaperimenH  del  Profettor  Paolo 
Gorini.    Milano,  1852.    {Report  of  the  Commission  appointed  to  attend  the  Experiments  of 
Professor  P,  Gorini,    Milan,  1852.) 
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figures  and  heights,  quite  analogous  to  the  accidents  found  in  the  natural  mountains. 
When  the  dried  mass  is  broken  up,  it  is  found  to  be  formed  of  two  parts  easiij  dis- 
tinguishable ;  the  inferior  !ias  a  dark,  earthy  colour,  and  is  compact ;  the  superior 
part  is  yellowish,  more  soft  and  porous  ;  but  the  commotions  which  the  mass  has 
undergone  hare  detached  some  isolated  portions  of  the  one  part,  and  intermixed  them 
with  the  other.  The  texture  is  to  some  extent  crystalline,  needleform  and  fibrous, 
recalling  the  crystallization  of  sulphur.  The  total  volume  has  increased  from  that 
of  the  Uquid  state. 

In  some  experiments  intended  to  illustrate  the  principle  of  earthquakes  (in  which 
a  slight  yariation  in  the  compound  is  made  by  Prof.  Gorini),  the  following  results 
were  obserred  by  the  commissioners,  besides  all  the  phenomena  already  described. 
When  the  first  solidification  of  the  surface  had  taken  place,  the  operator  stuck  in 
the  crast  some  small  iron  rods,  having  little  bells  suspended  to  them.  After  a  short 
time  the  commotions  of  the  substratum  began  to  appear  with  progressing  intensity, 
internal  bursts  were  heard,  parts  of  the  crust  oscdllated  or  heaved  up,  and  some  of 
the  bells  rang ;  at  times  the  violence  was  such  that  some  bells  were  flung  out  of  the 
vessel,  as  well  as  portions  of  the  liquid  itself ;  cracks  and  lacerations  in  the  crust 
were  frequent;  and  in  the  interval  of  some  hours  as  many  as  twelve  of  these  com- 
plex manifestations  of  internal  agitation  were  counted.  The  consolidated  and  cooled 
mass  being  broken  up,  it  exhibited  several  concentric  strata,  disposed  almost  in 
cylindrical  surfaces,  having  the  horizontal  axis  in  the  middle  of  the  vessel;  the 
larger  is  the  vessel  in  which  the  operation  has  been  performed,  the  smaller  is  the 
curvature. 

llie  experiments  were  repeated  with  various  modifications  of  circumstances,  which 
produced  modifications  of  details,  illustrative  of  what  Prof.  Gorini  calls  ptutonie  and 
pbttonicthneaative  substances. 

And  while  the  commissioners  abstain  altogether  from  pronouncing  an  opinion  on 
the  theories  put  forth  by  Prof.  Gorini,  which  they  say  it  belongs  to  time  and  to 
the  pliilosophers  of  Europe  to  sanction,  they  cannot  refrain  from  highly  appreciating 
his  labours  and  experiments,  as  tending  very  greatly  to  assist  science  in  lifting  the 
veil  which  still  covers  the  great  laboratory  of  nature. 

The  same  experiments  have  been  since  performed  in  the  halls  of  the  Scientific 
Society  at  Milan,  before  all  the  members,  and  with  Unvaried  success. 

In  concluding  this  notice,  we  feel  bound  to  state,  that  the  reason  for  which  Prof. 
€rorini  has  not  yet  published  his  processes  is,  as  he  himself  says,  that  he  finds  in 
nature  a  great  number  of  substances  that  form  plutonic  liquids,  and  he  wishes  to 
continue  his  experiments,  until  he  can  determine  the  simplest  and  best  matters  for 
the  purpose,  and  to  approach,  as  far  as  possible,  what  he  conceives  to  have  been  the 
true  and  original  agents  used  by  nature.  Meanwhile  he  expects  to  have  completed 
his  physiological  researches,  and  then  he  will  lay  everything  before  the  public, 
trusting,  he  says,  that  posterity  will  give  him  credit  for  a  share  in  labours  which 
point  to  the  right  direction  in  the  discovery  of  truth. 

(We  have  considered  the  subject-matter  of  the  present  notice  to  be  of  sufficient 
interest  to  the  readers  of  this  Journal  to  justify  us  in  going  to  somewhat  greater 
length  than  we  should  otherwise  have  done.)  M.  U.  P. 


COSCmiUM  FENESTRATUM.  (False  Cahanba-root) 
Nat.  Ord.  MenispermacetB, — Dicecia  Hexandria. 

BT  8I&  W.  J.  HOOXBB,  D.C.L.,  F.B.S.,  AMD  I«.8. 

Oetu  Char.  CosoiNiUM,  Colebr.  (char,  reform.)  Flares  dioici.  Masc.  Sepalg.  9-12, 
circa  reoeptaculum  cylindraceum  tematim  imbricata,  subaequalia,  vel^  3-6  ext. 
interdum  paulo  minora,  omnia  ovata,  valde  camosa,  cxtus  tomentoso-pilosa,  int, 
deranm  rotato-expansa.  Petaia  nulla.  Stamina  6,  biserialia  ;  Jilamenta  carnosa,  3 
ext,  libera  apice  reflexa,  3  int.  in  summo  receptaculi  imo  cwilita,  erecta ;  antkeree 
seriei  ext  1-lobsB,  introrses,  int  2-lob(B,  lobis  sejunctis  utrlnque  lateralibus,  omnibus 
ovatis  apice  filamenti  semi-immersis,  2-locuIatis,  2-valvatis,  valvis  in  septo  rima 
yerticali  hlantibus.  Fcem.  Stamina  sterilia  6,  hypogyna.  Ovaria  3,  valde  sericea. 
StyUu  tenuis.  Stigma  recur vum.  Drupa  3,  vel  abort u  pauciorcs,  globoss,  camosaD, 
tomentosie,  monopyrente.     JSux  ossea,    crassa,    ovata,    dorse    convexior,    sutura 
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peripherica  yiz  oonspiooe  2-yaIyari8,  centre  condylo*  interne  magno  globoso  fora- 
rainibas  2  prope  hilum  perforato  instructa,  l-locularis.  Semen  locido  o>nformqy 
meniBCoideo^globoauiD,  facie  interna  ^alde  cayum.  InteffumenUtm  tenue,  membran- 
aoenm,  reticatatum,  in  plicis  albuminis  insinuatom.  Embryo  fere  rectus,  paulo 
cnrvatas,  inversus,  intra  eUbumen  amplam  oamosum  quasi  bilaminarem  inclusus ; 
lamina  externa  simplici  tenuissima,  interna  Talde  crassa  et  in  lamellae  plurimas  sea 
lobos  transversos  convoluto^plicatos  profandissime  ruminata,  snperficie  hlnc  bullata ; 
cotyledonibus  teuuissime  foliaceis  oblongis  profunde  sinuato-laciniatis  lateraliter 
divaricatis  et  in  locellis  sejunctis  intra  laminaa  utrinqne  positis,  radicuia  supera 
brevi  terete  ad  hilum  spectante  multo  longioribns. — ^Fmtices  tcandentet,  insuUs  Indiss 
Orientalis  indigenes;  folia hnge pettoUUOf  petbata  velpalmaiOy  5-7 -nervia,  cra$$o-coriacea, 
tupra  glabra,  subtks  tomentoui ;  racemus  ^  mtpra^axiUaris^  petkh  brevior  ;  flores  muiuC^ 
teuiksj  in  eapitulis  pedunculattM  omnino  eano'tomentoeuy  denue  aggregatit.     Mien, 

Coscinium  fenestratum. 

Coscinium  fenestratam.  Colebr.  in  Limn,  TVcmt,  t.  xiii.  p.  65.  Walp,  ReperL  BoL 
r,  i.,  p.  95. 

Pereiria  Medica.    LindL  FL  Med.  p.  S70. 

Menispermum  fenestratum.  Gtert,  Fruct.  t.  L  p.  219,  t.  46.  De  Cand,  Prodr,  v.  i. 
p.  451.     /?ar6.  Fl.  Ind.  ▼.  iii.  p.  809. 

Cissampelos  conroWulacea,  a  et  |3.    Moon^s  GiL  p.  70. 

Wennewelle,  or  WenneweUe-getfe^  of  the  Cinghalese. 

We  have  reoet?ed  seeds  of  this  plant  at  the  Royal  Gardens  of  Eew,  which  are 
recently  sown,  from  our  valued  friend  Mr.  Thwaites,  of  the  Botanic  Garden  in 
Ceylon.  These  seeds  were  accompanied  by  a  odoured  drawing  of  the  plant,  which 
enables  us  to  give  the  representation  of  a  plant  of  some  interest  in  the  Materia 
Medica, — ^the  same  kind  of  interest,  I  mean,  as  is  felt  in  the  detection  of  the 
adulteration  of  tea,  coflfee,  tobacco,  &c. ;  for  there  has  been  of  late  a  rery  extensiTe 
importation  of  what  we  here  term  false  Caiumba-root^f  instead  of  the  true  Calumba- 
root,  Jateorrkiza  palmata,  Miers  (^Fhra  ef  the  Niger  Erpedition},  Cocculus  palmatns» 
l>e  Cand,  (and  of  BoL  Mag,,  Tab.  2970,  2971).  Daniel  Hanbury,  Esq.,  of  Plough- 
court,  London,  in  a  recent  yolume  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Journal  %,  gave  a  history 
of  this  fraud  on  the  public  ;  and  immediately  opened  a  oocrespondoice  with  Mr. 
Thwaites  on  the  subject  of  the  plant  in  question.  The  Coecinium  was  scarcely 
known  to  botanists  but  by  the  brief  description  of  the  carious  seed  (curious  as  to 
internal  structure,  published  by  Gartner,  1.  c),  and  the  still  imperfect  description  of 
the  plant  by  Mr.  (5olebrooke  in  the  Linncean  Tranmetionty  and  Dr.  Bozbui^h  in  his 
Fhra  Indica,  fh>m  specimens  and  information  communicated  to  those  Indian  botanists 
fipom  Gey  Ion  by  General  Maedowall.  A  notion  had  prevailed,  derived  from  the  name 
of  the  Galnmba  or  Columbo  plant  or  root,  that  it  was  derived  from  Ck>lambo  in  Gej'lon, 
and  a  natiye  of  that  island.  At  length,  as  shown  in  the  BoL  Mag.,  Tab.  2970, 
2971,  it  was  ascertained  that  the  true  plant  was  a  native  of  Mozambique,  where  it  ia 
known  by  the  name  of  Kalumb,  or  Kalumba.  Creneral  Maedowall  then  sent  our 
present  plant  to  his  scientific  carrespondents  in  order  to  asoertiun  whether  this, 
much  celebrated  in  the  Cinghalese  Pharmaeopoeia,  was  not  the  true  Calumba-root» 
and  for  that  purpose  consigned  a  pretty  large  bit  of  the  roo^  sawed  from  the  centre 
of  a  knot,  to  Dr.  Roxburgh,  that  he  might  make  experiments  with  it.  Dr.  Roxburgh, 
in  a  note,  FLindica,  vol.  iii.,  p.  8 1 1 ,  at  once  sets  the  question  at  rest :  "  This  is  certainly 
not  the  Cahtmba-root  of  our  Materia  Medica."  Nevertheless  there  have  been  large 
importations  and  ready  purchasers^  for  the  Ceylon  drug  into  England,  the  real 
properties  or  virtues  of  which  (belonging  though  the  plants  do,  to  the  same  Natural 
Family)  are,  to  say  the  least,  very  problemsiical. 

*  The  condyle  is  an  extension  of  the  placenta,  sometiraes  internal,  bat  mostly  an  eztenal 
ftatore,  offering  an  excellent  and  constant  generic  oharaoter  of  some  importanee  in  this  ftunHy. 
Mien. — ^To  Mr.  Miers  we  are  indebted  ibr  tbe  above  amended  generic  cnaracter  of  Caeemimnf 
which  be  has  prepared,  with  a  complete  analysis  of  figores,  Jfor  his  Memoir  on  the  Memtpermautm^ 
and  where  the  specific  characters  uf  three  additicaal  species  will  be  given. 

f  In  the  Fwra  Indica  it  b  implied  that  the  roots  (not  the  stem)  an  employed,  as  is  the  case 
with  the  tme  Calumba-rooL 

X  VoL  X.,  p.  821.  Jaanary,  18$I.  On  an  arf»c2s  imported  as  Calomba  Wood,  ei^poeed  to  be 
iheprodnce  of  a  Menispenniun. 

§  INote  by  J£r»  jSonOifr^].— This  is  inoonrect  The  Galumba  Wood,  I  bdiere,  proved  ussals- 
able.— D.  H. 
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It  DOW  only  ranmioi  for  OB  to  give  Itr.  Thwaites'i  remirkj  and  detcriptiona  in  hit 
(nro  words  : 

"  This  species  ii  fery  abandAnt  near  the  «ea-coaat  in  Ceylon,  and  accnra  alio  in 
tke  CeatraL  ProTJnce.  The  specimenB  from  which  the  accompanying  figure  wu 
taken,  were  procured  about  twelve  miles  from  Kandy .  The  Cinghatese  ralae  this 
plant  very  highly,  using  ■  decoction  of  the  knotty  parts  of  the  etemB  (not  the  roots) 
M  a  tooic  and  antttelmintlc.    Tiie  wood  yields  an  inferior  yellow  dye."     Thm. 

Some  further  remarks  on  the  uses  of  tbia  plant  are  given  by  Mr.  Thwoites  in  a 
latter  (dated  Feradenia,  August  11,  IB5I)  to  Mr.  Uanbury,  in  reply  to  some  qaeriet 
of  that  gentleman.  "The  Matiipermum  famtratum,  Roxb.,  is  taken  here  I  KU  told 
by  an  intelligent  native,  mixtd  utiHi  other  Singi,  in  a  great  many  complaints,  and 
Implied  -externally  in  some  cases,  soch  as  for  weak  eyes,  &c.  The  mode  of  preparing 
it,  is  to  (4iop  op  the  wood  at  the  knots  of  the  stem  very  small,  and  to  boil  it  (witb 
other  things,  which  was  particularly  impreswd  opon  me)  in  »e»en  measures  of  water, 
oatil  they  arc  eraporated  down  to  one  measure.  It  seems  to  be  one  of  the  na- 
matnu  univenal  medicines  emji^oyed  here  in  any  and  every  complaint.  It  is  quite 
impoisible  to  get  at  any  definite  information  from  the  natives  as  to  what  particulsc 
c«a^aint8  certain  plault  are  useful  in.  Tbe  priests,  who  are  the  doctors,  appear  to 
me  to  mysti^  the  poor  people  by  directing  them  to  take  certain  leares  and  roots 
which  it  often  gives  them  no  little  tnnible  to  find  ;  and  I  think  that  the  mind  being 
employed  ia  the  matter,  as  well  as  the  bodily  exercise  the  patient  often  takes  to 
procure  the  valued  remedies,  and  a  certain  mixture  of  faiih,  have  more  to  do  with 
the  cure  than  the  drugs,  some  of  which  are  evidently  perfectly  valueless  eicept  to 
fted  catUe." 


CoBCImUX  FBMEaTBATDM,  ColebT. 
1.  Portion  of  a  bnoch  with  male  heads.      S.  Hslaflowsr.      S- Female  Bower.      *>  Fnilts. 


J 
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De8Cb. — Trunk  and  large  branchet  scandent,  stout,  thick,  ligneous,  and  knotty. 
The  tDood  of  a  deep,  lively  yellow  colour,  and  of  a  pleasant  bitter  taste.  Leavet 
alternate,  petioled,  cordate,  entire,  five  or  seven-nerved,  smooth  and  shiniog  above, 
very  hoary  underneath,  sometimes  acuminate,  sometimes  obtuse ;  from  three  to  nine 
inches  long,  and  from  two  to  six  inches  broad ;  in  young  plants  frequently  peltate. 
Petioles  shorter  than  the  leaves,  round,  downy.  Umhdiett  or  head*  of  flowers  axillary, 
several  from  the  same  bud,  on  thick  round  downy  peduncles  of  about  an  inch  in 
length.  Fiowert  numerous,  subsessile,  villous,  of  a  brownish  green.  SmaU  brown, 
Tillous  ;  the  three  interior  larger,  pale  within,  and  reflexed.  Male.  Heads  of  flowers 
smaller  than  in  the  female  plant.  Stamens  six  ;  the  three  inner  cohering  nearly  to 
their  summits  ;  the  tliree  exterior  nearlv  free,  somewhat  recurved.  Fern.  Sterile 
filaments  strap-shaped,  hairy.  Styles  much  reflexed,  becoming  dark  brown.  Drupes 
nearly  round,  vUlous,  of  the  size  of  a  large  filbert.  As  the  fruit  advances  in  size,  the 
very  short  pedicel  of  the  original  fiower  lengthens  into  a  pretty  long,  stout,  cylindric, 
villous  pedicel,  ending  in  a  round-headed  receptacle,  on  whidi  the  one  to  three  drupes 
are  situated,  surrounded  by  the  permanent  calyx. — Thw, — Curtis's  Botanical  Magor 
ztRe,  July,  1852. 

[Since  the  above  was  in  type,  we  have  been  informed  that  eighty  bales  of  the  wood 
of  Cosciniutn/enestratum,  catalogued  as  **  Colombo  Root"  were  offered  for  sale  in  the 
city  within  the  last  few  weeks,— Ed.  of  the  Pharm,  Jcum,'] 

ON  THE  OCCURRENCE  OF  BERBERINE  IN  THE  C0LI3MBA  WOOD  OF 
CEYLON,  TflE  MENISPERMUM  [COSCINIUM]  FENESTRATUM  OF 

BOTANISTS. 

BT  JAHBB  D.  PE&RIN8,  ESQ. 

Thk  following  investigation  was  made  in  the  chemical  laboratory  of  St.  Bartholo- 
mew's Hospital,  under  the  immediate  supervision  of  Dr.  John  Stenhouse.  Dr. 
Stenhouse  having  had  for  some  time  past  a  quantity  of  wood  of  the  Menispermvm 
Jenestratum  in  his  possession,  suggested  to  me  this  investigation.  I  am  anxious, 
therefore,  to  acknowledge  my  obligation  to  him,  not  only  for  the  material,  but  also 
for  several  valuable  suggestions  in  the  course  of  the  inquiry. 

Hitherto  the  chief  source  of  the  alkaloid  berberine  has  been  the  root  of  the  bar- 
bery, Berberis  vulgaris.  Bbdekcr,  however,  about  four  years  ago,  ascertained  its  ex- 
istence in  the  columba  root  of  pharmacy,  the  Cocculus  palmatus,  where  it  occurs  in 
small  quantity  associated  with  columbine.  The  following  remark  is  made  in  the 
Chemical  Gazette  for  1849,  vol.  vii.,  p.  150: — "  The  occurrence  of  berberine  in 
Berberis  and  Cocculus  is  remarkable  in  a  physiological  point  of  view.  Bartling 
places  both  of  these  families,  the  Menispermese  and  Berberides,  in  the  class  of  the 
Cocculinie,  which  is  in  accoitiance  with  the  fact  of  both  containing  the  same  prin- 
ciple." As  berberine  has  now  also  been  found  in  another  of  the  MenispermcK,  the 
accuracy  of  Bartling's  view  seems  to  be  greatly  confirmed. 

The  following  was  the  process  adopt^  for  the  extraction  of  berberine  from  the 
Menispermum  Jenestratum.  A  quantity  of  the  wood,  which  had  a  bright  yellow 
colour  resembling  that  of  queroitrpn,  was  rasped,  and  then  treated  with  successive 
portions  of  boiling  water  till  it  had  become  nearly  tasteless.  The  aqueous  decoction 
acquired  a  deep  yellow  colour  and  an  intensely  bitter  taste.  It  was  next  evaporated 
carefully  to  the  consistence  of  an  extract,  then  introduced  into  a  flask  and  boiled 
with  ten  or  twelve  times  its  bulk  of  rectified  spirit  of  wine,  filtered  while  hot,  and 
the  residue  boiled  with  a  further  quantity  of  spirits,  which  dissolved  the  berberine, 
and  also  a  quantity  of  resinous  matter  by  which  it  was  accompanied.  The  alcoholic 
solution  was  then  introduced  into  a  rotort,  and  the  spirit  carefully  distilled  off,  until 
the  residue  on  agitation  appeared  to  have  nearly  the  consistence  of  oU  of  vitriol.  It 
was  then  set  aside  in  an  open  vessel,  and  in  the  course  of  twenty-four  hours  the 
liquid  became  filled  with  a  mass  of  impure  crystals. 

After  draining  off  the  mother-liquor,  these  crystals  were  washed  with  a  small 
quantity  of  cold  spirit,  redissolved  in  boiling  alcohol,  and  set  aside  to  crystallize. 
Their  complete  purification  was  attempted  by  repeated  crystallizations.  It  was 
found,  however,  that  a  small  quantity  of  resinous  matter  adhered  obstinately  to  the 
crystab,  causing  them  to  remain  of  a  brownish-yellow  colour.    This  brownish  tint 
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was  ultimately  entirely  remored  by  solutioa  in  spirit  of  wine  and  digestion  with  a 
little  parified  animal  charcoal,  the  pare  berberine  crystallizing  from  the  solution  in 
beautiful  bright  yellow  needles.  The  crystals  were  found  to  contain  nitrogen,  and 
their  behayiour  with  Tarious  reagents  corresponded  exactly  with  those  of  berberine. 
As  these  crystals  were  very  soluble  in  boiling  water,  a  quantity  of  them  was  dia- 
tolred  in  that  menstruum;  and  on  the  addition  of  the  requisite  amoant  of  hydro- 
chloric acid,  a  crystalline  precipitate  was  inmiedlately  obtained  in  the  form  of  long, 
slender,  golden-coloured  needles,  of  a  fine  silky  lostre. 

This  salt  was  dried  in  a  water-bath  at  212^  Fah.,  and  subjected  to  analysis  with 
the  following  results: — 

6.25  grs.,  ignited  with  chromate  of  lead,  gave  14.398  gr&  of  carbonic  acid  and  3.2 
grs.  of  water. 

The  nitrogen  was  determined  by  Wills's  method.  8.18  grs.  of  salt  gave  4.94  grs. 
of  the  double  chloride  of  platinum  and  ammonium. 

The  chlorine  was  determined  as  chloride  of  silver.  3.59  grs.  gave  13JS  grs..  of 
chloride  of  silrer. 

Hydrochhrate  of  Berberine. 

Calculated  numbora.   Pound  numbers. 

42  equivs.  Carbon   3150  ...  62.75     ...    62.79 

20  equiTS.  Hydrogen  250...     4.98     ...      5.67 

1  equtv.    Nitrogen 177  ...    3.53    ...      3.78 

1  equiv.   Chlorine 442...    8.85     ...      9.02 

10  equiys.  Oxygen  1000  ...  19.90 

• 

5019       100.00 

These  results  correspond  pretty  closely  with  the  formula  of  hydrochlorate  of  ber- 
berine, which,  when  dried  at  212°  Fah.,  contains  one  equiy.  of  watery  and  is  conse- 
quently C^,  H,,  NO^,  HCl-t-HO. 

The  hydrogen  in  this  determination  is  considerably  too  high,  which,  howeyer,  is 
easily  accounted  for,  as  the  hydrochlorate  of  berberine,  after  being  dried  in  the 
water-bath,  is  eminently  hygroscopic,  and  consequently  absorbs  moisture  rapidly 
while  being  mixed  with  the  chromate  of  lead.  This  obseryation  has  already  been 
made  by  Fleitmann,  who,  while  analysing  this  salt,  obtained  an  equally  great  excess 
of  hydrogen. 

A  quantity  of  the  double  platinum  salt  was  also  prepared  by  mixing  a  solution  of 
the  hydrochlorate  of  berberine  with  one  of  cWoride  of  platinum.  The  compound 
obtained  corresponded  precisely  in  its  appearance  and  properties  with  the  salt  pre- 
pared in  the  same  way  by  Fleitmann. 

2.80  grs.  of  salt  gave  0.49  gr.  of  phitinum=l7.5  per  cent.,  the  calculated  quantity- 
being  17.55  per  cent. 

A  small  quantity  of  the  acid  chromate  of  berberine  was  also  prepared  by  adding  a 
solution  of  bichromate  of  potash  to  one  of  hydrochlorate  of  berberine.  The  salt 
which  precipitated  likewise  perfectly  agreed  in  its  properties  with  the  acid  chromate 
examined  by  Fleitmann. 

The  results  of  these  analyses  and  reactions  leave  no  doubt  as  to  the  identity  of  the* 
alkaloid,  and  also  serve  to  corroborate  the  correctness  of  FIeitmann*s  formula  for 
berberine,  which  I  briefly  subjoin  ; — 

Berberine  crystallized  at  the  ordinary  temperature. ..C44Hi,N0a4-12HO. 

Berberine  dried  at  212°  Fah C44H^eN09-|-2H0. 

The  hydrochlorate  dried  at  212°  Fah C^*H,  gNO^+HCl-l-HO. 

Double  chloride  of  berberine  and  platinum C4,H|9NOoHrHCl-f^tCl2. 

The  Menispermum  fenestratutn  is,  according  to  Ainslie,  a  large  tree,  which  is  very 
common  in  Ceylon,  and  an  infusion  of  which  has  long  been  employed  by  the  Cin«> 
ghalese  as  a  valuable  tonic  bitter. 

Gray,  in  his  Supplement  to  the  Pharmacopoeia,  informs  us  that  this  tree  is  known 
to  the  Cinghalese  by  the  names  of  Woniwol  and  Bangwellzetta. 

Berberine  may  easily  be  obtained  in  very  considerable  quantity  from  colnmba 
wood,  the  whole  of  which  it  pervades,  and  of  which  it  is  the  colouring  principle  ;  and 
i^  as  I  suspect,  the  resinous  matter  accompanying  it  consists  chiefly  of  altered 
berberine,  improved  methods  of  extraction,  such  for  instance  as  the  employment  of 
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a  jTmuuxd  pao  apparatiu,  would  in  all  probabilitj  still  further  augment  the  amoimt 
of  .product. 

I  am  informed  that  berberine  is  employed  aa  a  remedial  agent  on  the  oontinenl, 
bat  its  scarcity  seems  hitherto  to  have  prevented  its  introduction  into  the  medical 
paotioe  of  this  coontiy.  As  a  good  source  for  it  has  now  been  pointed  out»  it  mi^ 
be  .expected  that  berberine  will  take  its  place  with  the  other  alkaloids  in  our  laateria 
w^idiwi^  To  prevent  misconceptioa  from  the  similarity  of  names,  it  may  perhaps 
be  well  to  remark,  that  berberine  and  bebeerine  are  very  diflEerentsubstsBcea,— the 
latter  being  the  active  prind]^  of  the  bark  of  the  bebedree  tree  of  Guaiana,  and  as 
yet  has  not  been  obtained  in  a  crystalline  form.— Phtlosophical  Mag^  August. 

8t  Btanholmnem's  Hoepitaij  Jvfy  20, 1852. 
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GALIUM  APAKINE. 

BT    ROBSBT    8CHW1.BTZ. 

In  continuing  his  examination  of  the  plants  belenging  to  tbe  famSy  Rubiacess,  the 
author  selected  as  repreaentatlTes  of  the  sub-division  Striate,  the  two  above>men- 
tioned  plants.  He  discovered  in  them  several  subBtaaees  by  which  other  plants  of 
this  family  are  characterized,  and  aJLatk  a  peculiar  acid,  which,  by  its  composition,  is 
allied  to  the  series  of  tannic  acids  already  discovered  in  this  family.  The  method  by 
wMch  he  proceeded,  was  the  same  as  has  been  followed  in  his  former  experiments. 

The  deeoctions  of  the  herb  were  first  precipitated  by  means  of  a  solution  of  sugar 
of  lead,  and  the  greenisb^yellow  precipitate  thus  obtained  contained  a  large  pro- 
portion of  citric  acid,  a  small  quantity  of  tannic  acid,  and  inorganic  acids  combined 
with  oxide  of  lead.  The  subsequent  precipitate  produced  witii  the  basic  acetate  of 
lead,  evinced,  by  its  lively  chrome-yeUow  colour,  a  hirg&t  proportion  of  tannic  acid. 
If  the  decanted  liquor  be  precipitated  by  ammonia^  a  whitish  mass  falls  down,  which, 
besides  a  large  quantity  of  basic  acetate  of  lead,  contains  rubidJoric  acid,  described 
sane  time  ago  by  Bochleder  and  by  the  author. 

The  question  was  now  to  obtain  the  tannic  acid  as  a  pure  compound  with  lead,  as 
there  were  no  means  of  producing  other  combinations  fh>m  which  the  composition  of 
the  acid  could  be  determined.  Moreover,  the  incapability  of  the  pure  acids  to  ciys- 
taUize,  the  diflSculty  of  freeing  them  from  water,  and  the  facility  with  which  they 
are  oxidized,  rendered  these  lead  compounds  compared  ^vith  we  analyses  of  the 
hydrates,  alone  available  for  obtaining  a  formula. 

The  composition  appears  to  be  Cu  Hg  Oio  +  ^O,  which  formula  is  calculated  from 
the  analyses  of  the  lead  compounds^  which  have  been  obtained  from  galium  gathered 
at  different  tinges. 

GmUtannic  AcitL—Tf  the  chrome-yellow,  well  exhausted,  air-dried  precipitate, 
thrown  down  by  basic  acetate  of  lead  in  the  decoction  of  the  herb  (after  the  precipitate 
produced  by  sugar  of  lead  has  been  removed)  be  decomposed  under  strong  spirit  of 
wine  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen^  the  excess  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  as  well  as  any 
portion  of  citric  acid  separated  from  the  liquid  by  complete  precipitation  with  sugar 
of  lead,  and  the  tannic  acid  combined  with  oxide  of  lead  by  the  addition  of  acetate 
of  lead,  a  beautifully  yellow  substance  is  obtained,  which,  being  decomposed  by  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen,  yields  the  pure  acid,  the  watery  solution  of  whidi  possesses  a 
bitterish  astringent  tast^  assumes  with  chloride  of  iron  a  green  colour,  and  with 
alkalies  and  ammonia,  in  consequence  of  the  speedy  oxidation,  a  brownish  colour. 

Neutral  acetate  of  lead  affects  it  but  slightly,  basic  acetate  of  lead  precipitates  it 
completely  of  a  yellow  colour.  Acetate  of  c(^per  produces  a  dirty  brown  precipitate, 
which  is,  howerer,  not  suited  for  analysis.  Its  relation  to  the  other  mettSlic  salts  is 
the  same  as  that  of  the  other  tannic  acids,  with  which  it  shares  almost  all  other  pro- 
perties. When  heated,  it  is  rapidly  decomposed,  and  bums  with  an  empyrenmatac, 
somewhat  saccharine  smell.  It  is  composed  of  Cu  H*  Oio  -{-  HO,  as  deduced  from 
the  analyses  of  the  various  oombinationB  of  lead,  which,  prepased  at  diflferent  times, 
hare  always  been  constant.  These  compounds  of  lead,  must,  however,  be  dried  in  a 
Taenum,  because  they  assume  at  100°  a  green  colour,  and  attain  a  h4;her  degree  of 
oxidization.    The  lead  compound  contains  in  100  parts  : — 
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Found. 

70  eqnir.  Carbon   420       17.84  17.77  17.53 

45      **      Hydrogen  45       ^....     1.91  1.97  2.06 

55      **      Oxygen 440       18.69  1S.5S  18.31 

13     •*     Oxide  lead 1450.28 61J^  61.73 62.10 


2355.28  100.00  100.00  100.00 

The  formula  corresponds  to  3  (Cm  H»  On,  3  Pb  O)  +  2  (Cm  Ht  On,  2  Pb  O). 

Snbtractiog  the  oxide  of  lead,  the  fomnila  for  the  acid  is  Cm  H»  On. 

It  cannot  te  denied  that  the  mere  composition  of  the  lead  compound  is  not  a 
irafBcient  proof  of  the  actual  formula  of  the  pure  tannic  acid.  It  is  neoessanr  to 
obtain  the  acid  in  an  isolated  state,  and  to  become  more  acquainted  with  its  prooncto 
of  decomposition. 

Ciirie  Add, — ^During  the  preparation  of  the  tannic  compounds,  various  reactions 
ndicated  the  presence  of  citric  acid ;  and,  by  the  following  process,  a  sufficient 
quantity  was  detected  to  substantiate  this  fact.  A  concentrated  decoctkm  of  the 
h^b  was  completely  precipitated  by  basic  acetate  of  lead  ;  after  this  impure  salt  of 
lend  had  been  decomposed  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  the  obtained  liquid  was  mixed 
with  diluted  milk  of  lime,  by  which  the  tannic  acio,  phosphoric  acid,  sulphuric  acid, 
Ac,  formed  insoluble  compounds,  and  the  slightly  coloured  solution  of  citrate  of  lime 
was  decomposed  by  very  dilated  sulphuric  aod.  After  filtering  off  the  gypsum,  the 
excess  of  sulphuric  acid  was  removed  by  carbonate  of  lead,  and  the  traces  of  lead  by 
anlphuretted  hydrogen ;  by  this  process^  an  acid  liquid  remains,  whidi,  evaporated 
in  Uie  water-bath  to  the  oonsisteacy  of  a  ^yrup,  forms,  after  a  few  days,  snuU,  hard 
granular  ciystala,  which,  under  the  microsoope,  completely  resembled  those  of  citoic 
add,  and  produced  the  same  reactions  when  dissolved. 

An  additional  proof  of  the  identity  of  these  crystals  with  citric  acid  was  finally 
allbrded  by  the  analysis  of  a  compound  of  lead  formed  with  them. 

Hubichwric  Add, — If  the  decoction  of  the  herb  of  Galium  be  completely  precipi- 
tated by  the  basic  acetate  of  lead,  a  small  quantity  of  ammoma  applied  to  the 
xemoved  liquid,  and  the  now  produced  whitish,  mucilaginous  precipitate  cdlected  on 
a  filter,  decomposed,  like  the  former,  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  heat  applied 
to  the  liquid  filtered  Arom  the  sulphuret  of  lead  after  expelling  the  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  by  a  small  quantity  of  diluted  muriatic  or  sulphuric  acid,  a  finely  divided 
green  precipitate  is  produced  in  the  liquid,  which  subsides  very  slowly.  It  is  easily 
recognized  as  that  peculiar  product  of  decomposition  of  that  acid,  which  Rochleder 
and  after  Wiliigk  has  discovered  in  the  Rubia  (herb  and  root),  and  which  also  the 
author  has  detested  in  the  herb  of  Asperula  adorata. 

Bochleder  denominated  it  rubkhlorie  acid,  and  the  green  substance  itself  chlomtbiM, 

The  proportion  of  this  acid  to  that  of  c|jbrrabtn  Cm  Ha  Ot,  is  by  no  means  incon- 
■iderable. 

The  substances  described  above,  together  with  chlorophylle,  starch,  and  those 
anfastanoes  common  to  all  plants,  form  the  principal  components  of  the  two  species  of 
Galium.  The  proportions,  however,  were  not  the  same  in  both;  Galium  verum 
ooDtained  s  considerably  larger  proportion  of  tannic  acid  than  Galium  Aparine; 
whilst  citric  add  was  pieponderating  in  the  latter.  The  proportion  of  mbichloric 
add  is  perhaps  the  same  m  both« — Aimalen  d,  Chewu  u.  PJuarm^  Bd.  IxTxiii.,  Hft.  1, 
p.  57. 

[In  the  London  Mtdical  Gazette  for  October  4,  1851,  I>r.  Winn  drew  the  attention 
of  the  public  to  the  effiisacy  of  Galium  Aparine  in  lepra.  At  that  time  he  adminis- 
tered the  remedy  in  the  form  of  a  strong  decoction,  made  by  boiling  a  large  handful 
of  the  recent  plant  in  a  quart  of  water  for  about  twenty  minutes.  Of  this  decoction 
he  gave  a  large  tumblerfol  three  times  daUy ;  finding,  however,  that  this  was  a  very 
inconvement  mode  of  giving  the  medicine,  he  requested  Mr.  Hooper  to  prepare  an 
inipinsatftd  juioe^  or  concentrated  fluid  extract,  which,  Br.  Winn  finds,  acts  much 
more  raj^dly  and  efibctually  than  the  deooction.  A  teaspoonful  of  this  extract  is 
quite  equal  to  half-a-pint  of  the  decoction  :  that  is,  judging  from  the  eflbcts  produced 
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by  it.  Dr.  Winn  finds  a  drachm,  taken  three  times  a  daj,  quite  sufficient  for  ordinary 
cases.  He  has  lately  tried  the  remedy  with  success  in  a  variety  of  cutaneous  diseases. 
A  case  of  lichen  circumscriptus,  which  had  resisted  other  remedies,  gave  way 
speedily  to  the  influence  of  galium.  In  another  case  of  syphilitic  lichen  the  rash 
was  fading  rapidly  when  the  patient  was  last  seen.  We  understand  that  Dr.  Benco 
Jones  has  found  it  of  service  in  a  case  of  lepra,  now  under  his  care,  at  St.  George's. 
Some  account  of  recent  observations  on  the  effects  of  Galium  will  be  found  in 
Dierbach's  Neuesten  Entdeckungen  in  der  Materia  Medico^  vol.  iiin  1847. — £d.  Pbabx. 

JODBN.] 

AMOMUM  GRANUM  PARADISI. 

GBAINS  OF  PARADISE  AMOMUM ;  OR  MELLEGETTA  PEPPER. 

Nat.  Ord.  Zingiberacecs, — Monandria  Monoggnia. 

BT  SIB  W.  J.  HOOKER,  D.C.L.,  F.B.S,  A2iD  L.S. 

Gen.  Char,  Cahfx  tubulosus,  apicc  trifidus.  CaroUa  tubut  brevis,  limbi  lacinis^ 
exteriores  laterales  postica  angustiores;  interiores  laterales  nullsB;  labtUum  maxi- 
mum, explanatum.  Filamentum  complanatum,  lateribus  apioeque  ultra  antheram 
muticara  productum,  lobulis  duobus  auctum,  lobo  terminali  bifida  Ovarium  inferum. 
triloculare.  Ovtda  in  loculorum  angulo  centrali  plurima,  horizontalia,  anatropa. 
Stilus  iiliformis,  inter  antheras  loculos  receptus ;  stigma  infundibuUforme.  CapnUa 
saepius  baccata,  trilocularis,  loculicido-trivalvis.  Semina  plurima,  arillata. — Herbie 
inter  ttopicos  veieris  orbis  indigence^  species  Americana  duhia ;  radicibus  articulatisy 
repenlibus,  follis  bifariis  membranaceis  vaginis  fiena,  inflorescentia  radtcaU,  spicata,  Uue 
imbricata,     EvdL 

Amomum  Granum  Paradisi;  caulibus  elongatis,  foliis  elliptico-lanceolalis  tenuiter 
acuminatis  rubro-marginatiS|  scapis  brevissimis  radicalibus  bracteatis  subtrifioris, 
coroUos  labello  amplo  rotundato  plicato-undulato. 

Amomum  Grana  Paradisi.    Linn.  Sp.  PL  vol.  i.,  p.  2  ?    Pereira,  Elem,  of  Mat 
Med,,  vol.  ii.,  p.  1130,  fg.  234  (capsules). 
Amomum  grandiflorum.    Sm.  Erot.  Flora,  vol.  i.,  t.  111. 
Amomum  exscapum.     Sims,  in  Ann.  of  Bet.,  vol.  L.  p.  248, 1. 13. 
Amomum  AfzelU.    Roscoe,  in  Linn  Trans.,  voL  viii.,  p.  354. 
Whether  or  not  this  be  what  is  intended  as  the  Anumum  Grana  Paradisi  of 
Linnaeus  ('*  scapo  brcvissimo  ramoso  "")  will  x>erhaps  for  ever  be  a  doubtful  question. 
But  of  this  we  arc  certain,  that  our  plai^^s  in  the  Royal  Gardens,  here  figui^d,  were 
raised  from  seeds  of  capsules  sent  to  us  as  Malagetta  pepper  or  grains  of  Paradise, 
from  Sierra  Leone,  by  Mr.  Young ;  and  that  these  capsules  correspond  exactly  with 
those  figured  in  Dr.  Pereira's  admirable  Elements  of  Materia  Medicaand  Therapeuties, 
vol.  ii.,  p.  1130,  f.  234,  as  *^  Amomum  Granum  Parac/ifi  of  Afzelius'  Remed.  Guineensis, 
vol.  X.,  n.  1,"  and  as  A.  Grana- Paradisi,  Smith,  in  liees.  CycL,  vol.  xxviii.,  art. 
Malegelta,  as  an  inhabitant  of  the  Guinea  coast  about  Sierra  Leone,  we  have  not  the 
smallest  doubt.    Equally  certain  it  is,  so  far  as  can  be  judged  from  figures,  that  it  is 
the  A.  grandiflorum  of  Smith  in  Exotic  Botany,  tab.  Ill,  ''raised  ftt)m  seeds  gathered 
by  Afzelius  at  Sierra  Leone:"  nor  do  we  hesitate  to  pronounce,  notwithstanding 
some  trifling  discrepancies,  that  it  is  also  the  A  exscapum  of  Dr.  Sims,  figured  and 
described  in  the  first  volume  of  Annals  of  Botany,  p.  548, 1. 13,  from  specimens  raised 
by  Mr.  Loddiges,  of  Hackney,  the  seeds  of  which  were  sent  by  Professor  Afzelius 
from  Sierra  Leone.    A.  Ajzelii,  Roscoe,  is  acknowledged  to  be  identical  with  the  A, 
exscapum,  Sims.    Beyond  the  above  synonyms  we  dare  not  go.    Linncus  wo  quote 
with  doubt ;  for  that  author  refers  to  Rheede's  figure  in  the  Hortus  Malabaricus,  and 
gives  Madagascar,  as  well  as  Guinea,  for  the  native  country  of  the  species;  to  which 
Willdenow  adds  Ceylon. 

Hie  term  Melegueta  or  MelUgetta  pepper,  has  been  applied  to  several  Zingiberaceoua 
plants,  and  to  this  among  them.  *'It  is  usually,"  Dr.  Pereira  observes,  '*  con- 
sidered to  be  synonymous  with  the  terms  Grains  of  Paradise  and  Guinea  grains. 
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Uelegueta  pepper  is  uid  to  Iiare  been  known  in  lUtf  before  tha  diicoTery  of  the 
Guinea  coast  by  the  Fortuguefe  in  tlie  Srteenlh  century.  It  vaa  brouKht  by  the 
UooTs,  nho  used  to  cross  the  region  of  Miuidint(ha  and  the  deaertg  of  Libyti,  and 
carry  it  to  Mundi  Barca  (or  Monte  de  Barca),  a  port  in  the  Mediterranean.  The 
Italians,  not  knoiring  the  place  of  its  origin,  as  it  is  so  precioos  a  spice,  called  it 
*  Grana  Paradiii.'  "  Asotber  kind  of  Aaomum  Maltgiala  fiepper,  is  the  A.  JUtlegiata, 
Boacoe,  figured  in  that  author's  work  on  Scitamineous  Plants.  The  flowers  are 
amall,  the  leares  long  and  niirrow,  snc)  the  fruits  Tery  large  and  pear-shaped.  The 
fruits  of  both  kinds  seem  to  be  indiSerently  employed  in  lieu  of  pepper  in  Western 
Africa,  and  are  esteemed  the  most  wholesome  of  apices,  and  generally  used  by  the 
natires  to  season  their  food.  The  principal  consumplion  of  grains  of  Paradise  in 
Europe  is  in  veterinaiy  medicine,  and  to  give  an  artiQdal  strength  to  ipirits,  wine. 
beer,  and  vinegar.  Although  the  seeds  are  by  no  means  injurious,  an  Act  was 
paiaed  iu  56  Geo.  UL,  c.  5S,  that  no  brewer  or  dealer  in  beer  shall  have  in  lii« 
potsession  or  use  grains  of  Paradise,  under  a  penalty  of  £20d  for  each  offence ;  and 
DO  Druggist  shall  sell  it  to  a  brewer,  under  a  penalty  of  £500  for  each  offence^" — See 
Pereira.    Our  plants  flower  in  the  stove  in  May,  and  make  a  handsome  appearance. 


Amoudh  Qunun  Paradibl 
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Dbscs. — Roots  creeping,  or  rather  they  increase  'by  aggregation  of  the  tnberonB 
knobs  of  a  red  colour,  from  which  the  stems  arise.  Stems  sterile,  two  to  three  fbet' 
high,  very  red  at  the  base,  and  dull  purplish-red  above  from  the  long  sheathing 
petioles  of  the  foliage.  Leaves  sparse,  small,  and  remote  below,  more  approximate 
above,  yet  distant,  spreading  obliquely,  not  horizontally,  elliptical  lanceolate,  with  a 
yery  narrow  long,  almost  setiform  acumen,  obliquely  penninerved,  full  green  aboTe, 
paler  beneath,  the  margin  red.  Petiole  aurided  at  the  top.  Scape  reduced,  very 
short,  clothed  with  lax  erect  scales,  red  below  and  short,  much  elongated,  striated^ 
and  membranaceous,  and  reddish-yellow  above;  these  embrace  the  flowers,  and 
persist  with  the  fruit.  Calyx  (Endi.)  or  exterior  perianth  forming  a  long  tube  bdow, 
cut  into  three  oblong,  erect,  membranaceous  segments,  white,  tinged  with  yellow  and 
rose,  embracing  the  tube  of  the  inner  series^  which  is  reduced  to  one  large  segmoit 
expanding  into  a  rotundate  pure  white,  plicately  undulated  limbf  yellow  at  the  base. 
Filament  broad,  bearing  one  veiy  large  ovate  pointed  anther,  pointing  dowuwafdi^ 
deeply  two-lobed,  above  which  the  fllament  is  prolonged  into  one  short  ovate  erect 
segment  and  two  latwal  spreading  linear -oblong  ones.  On  each  side  the  base  of  the* 
filament  we  find  two  subulate  processes.  Ovary  inferior,  cylindrical,  a  little  downy.. 
Style  long,  filiform,  passing  between  the  lobes  of  the  anther,  and  terminating  there  in 
an  infundibuliform  stigma.  Capsules  admirably  represented  in  Pereira,  two  or  three 
in  a  cluster  at  the  end  of  the  short  scaly  stipes,  scarcely  two  inches  long,  powerfully 
aromatic,  ovato-lanceolate,  acuminated,  brown,  striated  (as  if  shrivelled),  terminated 
by  withered  portions  of  the  perianth.    Seeds  verv  hot  and  acrid.     TT. «/.  E. 

Cult. — Thb  plant,  being  a  native  of  the  tropics,  requires  a  warm  stove,  and  grows 
freely  in  a  mixture  of  light  loam  and  peat- soil.  Like  others  of  the  family  to  which 
it  belongs,  it  has  a  season  of  rest,  which  is  indicated  by  the  stem  and  leaves  be- 
ginning to  fade;  water  should  then  be  sparingly  given.  In  spring  it  should  be 
repotted  in  firesh  soil.  It  is  readily  increased  by  division  of  the  roots.  •/.  S. — 
Botanical  Magazine. 


ON  T2HE  LEAVES  OF  ARCTOSTAPHYLOS  UVA-URSL 

BT  A.  KA.WAIJES. 

The  following  observations  on  the  leaves  of  Arctostaphylos  Uva-Ursi  contain  the 
results  of  experiments  performed  by  Eawalier,  in  the  laboratory  of  F.  Bochleder. 

The  watery  decoction  of  the  leaves  yields  with  a  solution  of  sugar  of  lead  a 
precipitate,  which  consists  of  nearly  pure  gallate  of  lead.  The  liquid  filtered  from 
the  lead  was  distilled  in  a  retort  to  the  consistency  of  a  syrup,  and  a  small  quantity  of 
precipitated  salt  of  lead  removed  by  filtration.  The  filtrate  was  then  deprived  of 
the  lead  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  evaporated  at  a  heat  below  the  boiling  point 
After  a  few  days  a  substance  Imown  by  the  name  of  arbutin  crystallized  from  it  in 
the  form  of  needles. 

Purified  by  rccrystallization  it  is  in  long,  thin,  colourless,  hitter  prisms,  which 
dissolve  in  alcohol,  in  ethei,  and  in  water,  flise  when  heated,  and  solidify  into  an 
amorphous  mass.  In  the  air-dried  condition  the  crystab  of  avfcutin  were  composed 
of  Css  H94  On.  When  dried  at  100°  C,  the  formuhi  is  Ca  Hss  Oi»».  the  crystals 
retaining  their  shape  unaltered.  Bissolved  in  water  with,  emulsin.  they  become 
decomposed.  If  the  liquid  be  evapomted  and  the  residue  tiMited  with  ether,  a  sub- 
stance is  dissolved  by  the  latter^  whieh^  when  the  ether  is  removed  by  evaporation, 
remains  behind  in  a  crystallized  etate;.  This  is  aretuuuu  The  reddue  treated  by 
ether  contains  grape-sugar,  which  is  ssgarated  from  the  emulsin  by  alcohol,  and 
purified  by  reciystallization  ftom  water.  'Die  formula  of  arctuvin  is  On  Hm  Or. 
Air-dried  arbutin  =:  Cm  HjoOr-irC^Hi^  Oh  sCteHs^  Ob.  Arbutin  dried  at  lOO^'C. 
~  Cm  Hio  O7  +  Cit  Hh  Oil. 

The  arctuvin  can  be  obtained  by  recrystallizing  it  fVnm  spirit  of  wine  and  water, 
and  treating  the  solution  with  animal  charcoal  in  the  form  of  four-sided,  colourless, 
bitter  sweet  acicular  crystals,.of  fourto  six  inches  in  length  and  two  to  three  inches  in 
width.  From  diluted  aqueous  solutions,  which  have  not  been  completely  de- 
colourized, it  is  obtained  in  the  form  of  brown  crystals,  one  inch  in  length  and  half 
an  inch  in  thickness.    According  to  its  composition  it  may  be  considered  as  the 
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'  product  of  oxidation  of  aiubsta^oe,  the  composition  of  which  is  equal  to  that  of 
camphor.    Cm  Hi«  O,  +O5  H.  sCso  Hi«  O7. 

2  eqtuT.  of  camphor. 

A  wateij  eolation  of  the  crystals,  mixed  with  a  solution  of  chloride  of  iron,  assumes 
an  indigo-hlue  colour;  after  a  few  seconds  this  changes  to  green,  and  then  to 
lirowniBh -yellow.  This  reaction  indicates  a  connexion  with  the  salicyle  group,  and 
the  arciUYin  might,  perhaps,  be  considered  as  a  salicylite  of  the  oxide  of  ethyle, 
combined  with  the  elements  of  oxalic  add. 

C,o  Hw  Ot  zzC,  O,  -H  C4  H5O  +  Cm  H,  0.. 

It  is  well  known  that  Gauliheria  procumbens  (fam.  of  Ericineoe)  contains  salicylate 
.cf  the  oxide  of  methyle  in  combination  with  a  substance  at  present  unknown. 
.Arbutin  brought  in  contact  with  the  vapour  of  ammonia  and  with  atmospheric  air 
•assumes  a  slightly  blueish  colour.  In  contact  with  the  atmosphere  and  ammonia  it 
iMOomes  black.    The  ammoniacal  compound  thus  formed  is  composed  of 

Arctuvin  is  very  easily  changed  by  oxidizing  bodies  and  coloured  brown  by  a 
.mere  cold  solution  of  bichromate  of  potash. 

Besides  gallic  acid  the  leaves  of  uva-ursi  contain  also  fat,  wax,  and  chlorophylle,  a 
small  proportion  of  sugar,  traces  of  an  ethereal  oil,  and  small  proportions  of  a  sub- 
stance which,  if  heated  with  diluted  sulphuric  or  muriatic  acid,  yields  an  ethereal  oil, 
ipi^ch  readily  attracts  oxygen  from  the  air  and  becomes  dark  coloured.  This 
ozydized  oil  has  the  formula  zzC,o  Hj^  O5.  In  addition  to  these  substances  the 
.squeous  extract  of  the  leaves  contains  uso  a  resinous  substance,  which  is  obtained 
hj  heating  the  extract  with  sulphuric  or  muriatic  acid,  and  purifying  by  solution  in 
aksohol  and  precipitation  with  water.  Its  co^nposition  corresponds  with  the  formula 
Ci,  H«  Oao =H  O.  Cm  H«4  (=  8  Ci«  H|)-Hm  +  0»  +  Cto  H.4  0*,.— ^wiatoi  d. 
Chem  und  Pharm^  May,  18&2,  p.  241. 


GBSEEVATIONS  UPON  A  GENEKAL  METHOD  FOB  DETECTING  THE 
O&GANIC  ALKALOIDS  IN  CASES  OF  POISONING. 

BT  PB0FB860B  0TAS,  OF  BRUSSELS. 

Whateveb  certain  authors  may  have  said  on  the  subject,  it  is  possible  to  discover 
in  a  suspected  liquid  all  the  alkaloids,  in  whatever  state  they  may  be.    I  am  quite 
^convinced  that  every  Chemist  who  has  kept  up  his  knowledge  as  to  analysis,  will  not 
only  succeed  in  detecting  their  presence,  but  even  in  determining  the  nature  of  that 
which  he  has  discovered,  provided  that  the  alkaloid  in  question  is  one  of  that  class 
cf  bodies,  the  properties  of  which  have  been  suitably  studied.    Thus  he  will  be  able 
to  discover  conia,  nicotine,  aniline,  picoline,  petinine,  morphine,  codeine,  narcotine, 
strychnine,  brucine,  veratrine,  colchicine,  delphine,  emetine,  solanine,  aconitine, 
tttropine,  and  hyoscyamine.    I  do  not  pretend  to  say  that  the  chemical  study  of  all 
Jbese  alkaloids  has  been  sufiSciently  well  made  to  enable  the  experimenter  who 
'detects  one  of  them  to  know  it  immediately,  and  affirm  that  it  is  such  an  alkaloid, 
.and  not  such  another.    Nevertheless,  in  those  even  which  he  cannot  positively  de- 
termine or  specify,  he  may  be  able  to  say  that  it  belongs  to  such  a  family  of  vege- 
tables— the  Solanaces,  for  example.    In  a  case  of  poisoning  by  such  agents,  even 
this  will  be  of  much  importance.    The  method  which  I  now  propose  for  detecting  the 
alkaloids  in  suspected  matters,  is  nearly  the  same  as  that  employed  for  extracting 
those  bodies  from  the  vegetables  which  contain  them.    The  only  difference  consists 
in  the  manner  of  setting  them  free,  and  of  presenting  them  to  the  action  of  solvents. 
We  know  that  the  alkaloids  form  acid  salts,  which  are  equally  soluble  in  water  and 
.alcohol ;  we  know  also  that  a  solution  of  these  acid  salts  can  be  decomposed  so  that 
the  base  set  at  liberty  remains  either  momentarily  or  permanently  in  solution  in  the 
liquid.     I  have  observed  that  all  the  soUd  and  fixed  alkaloids  above  enumerated^  when 
,mutintained  in  a  free  state  and  in  solution  in  a  liquid,  can  be  taken  up  by  ether  when  this 
aolvent  is  in  sufficient  quantiy.    Thus,  to  extract  an  alkaloid  from  a  suspected  sub- 
•fftance,  the  only  problem  to  resolve  consists  in  separating,  by  the  aid  of  simple  means, 
the  foreign  matters,  and  then  to  find  a  base  which,  in  rendering  the  alkaloid  free, 
letains  it  in  solution,  in  order  that  the  ether  may  extract  it  from  the  liquid.    Sue- 
/ceuive  treatment  by  water  and  alcohol  of  different  degrees  of  concentration,  suffices 
for  separating  the  foreign  matters,  and  obtaining  in  a  small  bulk  a  solution  in  which 
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the  alkaloid  can  be  found.  The  bicarbonates  of  pqfash  or  toda,  or  these  alkalies  in  a 
caustic  state,  are  convenient  bases  for  setting  the  alkaloids  at  liberty,  at  the  same 
time  keeping  them  wholly  in  solution,  especially  if  the  allcaloids  have  been  combined 
with  an  excess  of  tartaric  or  of  oxalic  acid. 

To  separate  foreign  substances,  animal  or  otherwise,  from  the  suspected  matters, 
recourse  is  commonly  had  to  the  tribasic  acetate  of  lead,  and  precipitating  the  lead 
afterwards  by  a  current  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  As  I  have  several  times  wit- 
nessed, this  procedure  has  many  and  very  serious  inconveniences.  In  the  first  pl<^<^ 
the  tribasic  acetate  of  lead,  even  when  used  in  large  excess,  comes  far  short  oi  pre- 
cipitating all  the  foreign  matters;  secondly,  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  which  is  used 
to  precipitate  the  lead,  remains  in  combination  with  certain  organic  matters  which 
undergo  great  changes  by  the  action  of  the  air  and  of  even  a  moderate  heat*,  so  th& 
animal  liquids  which  have  been  precipitated  by  the  tribasic  acetate  of  lead,  and  from 
which  the  lead  has  been  separated  afterwards  by  hydrosulphuric  acid,  colour  rapidly 
on  exposure  to  the  air,  and  exhale  at  the  same  time  a  putrid  odour,  which  adheres 
firmly  to  the  matters  which  we  extract  afterwards  from  these  liquids.  The  use  of  a 
salt  of  lead  presents  another  inconvenience,  viz.,  the  introduction  of  foreign  metals 
into  the  suspected  matters,  so  that  that  portion  of  the  suspected  substance  is 
rendered  unfit  for  testing  for  minend  substances.  The  successive  and  combined  use 
of  water  and  alcohol  at  different  states  of  concentration,  permits  us  to  search  for 
mineral  substances,  whatever  be  their  nature,  so  that  in  this  way  nothing  is  com- 
promised, which  is  of  immense  advantage  when  the  analyst  does  not  know  what 
poison  he  is  to  look  for. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  sny,  that  in  medioo-legal  researches  for  the  alkaloids,  we 
ought  never  to  use  animid  charcoal  for  decolourizing  the  liquids,  because  we  may 
lose  all  the  alkaloid  in  the  suspected  matters.  It  is  generally  known  that  animal 
charcoal  absorbs  these  substances  at  the  same  time  that  it  fixes  the  colouring  and 
odoriferous  matters. 

PTliis  is  no  doubt  true ;  we  must  not  use  animal  charcoal  to  decolourize,  and  then 
look  for  the  alkaloid  in  the  liquid,  but  we  may  use  it,  at  least  in  the  case  of  stiychnia 
and  some  of  the  non- volatile  alkaloids,  to  separate  them,  and  then  we  look  for  them 
in  the  c/tarcoaL  See  notice  of  Graham  and  Hofmann*8  Process  for  Detecting 
Strychnia:  Afanthfy  Journal^  August,  1852,  p.  140;  Pharmaceutical  Journal,  vol.  zi., 
p.  504,  May,  1852.] 

The  above  observations  do  not  proceed  from  speculative  ideas  only,  but  are  the 
result  of  a  pretty  long  series  of  experiments  which  I  have  several  times  employed  for 
discovering  these  organic  alkaloids.    To  put  in  practice  the  principles  which  I  have 
thus  explained,  the  fbllowing  is  the  method  in  wliich  I  propose  to  set  about  such  an 
analysis: — I  suppose  that  we  wish  to  look  for  an  alkaloid  in  the  contents  of  the 
stomach  or  intestines;  we  commence  by  adding  to  these  matters  twice  their  weight 
of  pure  and  very  strong  idcohol  ;*  we  add  afterwards,  according  to  the  quantity  and 
nature  of  the  suspected  matter,  from  ten  to  thirty  grains  of  tartaric  or  oxalic  acid — 
in  preference  tartaric;  we  introduce  the  mixture  into  a  flask,  and  heat  it  to  160^  or 
170°  Fahrenheit.    After  it  has  completely  cooled  it  is  to  be  filtered,  the  insoluble 
residue  washed  with  strong  alcohol,  and  the  filtered  liquid  evaporated  in  vacua    If 
the  operator  has  not  an  air-pump,  the  liquid  is  to  be  exposed  to  a  strong  current  of 
air  at  a  temperature  of  not  more  than  90°  Fahrenheit.    If,  after  the  volatilization  of 
the  alcohol,  the  residue  contains  fatty  or  other  insoluble  matters,  the  liquid  is  to  be 
filtered  a  second  time,  and  then  the  filtrate  and  washings  of  the  filter  evaporated  in 
the  air-pump  till  nearly  dry.    If  we  have  no  air-pump,  it  is  to  be  placcxl  under  a 
bell-jar  over  a  vessel  containing  concentrated  sulphuric  acid.    Wo  are  then  to  treat 
the  residue  with  cold  anhydrous  alcohol,  taking  care  to  exhaust  the  substance 
thoroughly;  we  evaporate  the  alcohol  in  the  open  air  at  the  ordinary  temperature, 
or  still  better,  in  vacuo;  we  now  dissolve  the  acid  residue  in  the  smallest  possible 
quantity  of  water,  and  introduce  the  solution  into  a  small  test-tube,  and  add  little  by 
little  pure  powdered  bicarbonate  of  soda  or  potash,  till  a  fVesh  quantity  produces  no 

further  effervescence  of  carbonic  acid.    We  then  agitate  the  whole  with  four  or  five 

«  —  * 

*  When  we  wish  to  look  for  an  alkaloid  in  the  tissne  of  an  organ,  as  the  liver,  heart,  or  lungs, 
we  most  fint  divide  the  organ  into  very  small  fragments,  moisten  tlie  mass  with  pare  stroog 
alcohol,  then  express  strongly,  and  by  further  treatment  with  alcohol  exhaust  the  tissue  of  every- 
thing soluble.  The  liquid  so  obtained,  is  to  be  treated  in  the  same  way  as  a  mixture  of  suspected 
matter  and  alcohoL 
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times  Its  bulk  of  pure  ether,  and  leaye  it  to  settle.  When  the  ether  swimming  on 
the  top  is  perfectly  clear,  then  decant  some  of  it  into  a  capsule,  and  leave  it  in  a  very 
dry  place  to  spontaneous  evaporation. 

Now,  two  orders  of  things  may  present  themselves;  either  the  alkaloid  contained 
in  the  suspected  matter  is  liquid  and  volatile,  or  solid  and  fixed.  I  shall  now  con- 
sider these  two  hypotheses. 

Examinatiim  for  a  Liquid  and  Volatile  AUtalL 

We  suppose  there  exists  a  liquid  and  volatile  alkaloid.  In  such  a  case,  by  the 
evaporation  of  the  ether,  there  remains  in  the  inside  of  the  capsule  some  small  liquid 
•trie  which  fall  to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel.  In  this  case,  under  the  influence  of  the 
heat  of  the  hand,  the  contents  of  the  capsule  exhale  an  odour  more  or  less  dis- 
agreeable, which  becomes,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  alkaloid,  more  or  less 
pungent,  suffocating,  irritant ;  it  presents,  in  short,  a  smell  like  that  of  a  volatile 
alkali  masked  by  an  animal  odour.  If  we  discover  any  traces  of  the  presence  of  a 
volatile  alkaloid,  we  add  then  to  the  contents  of  the  vessel,  from  which  we  have 
decanted  a  small  quantity  of  ether,  one  or  two  fluid  drachms  of  a  strong  solution  of 
caustic  potash  or  soda,  and  agitate  the  mixture.  After  a  sufficient  time,  we  draw 
off  the  ether  into  a  test-tube;  we  exhaust  the  mixture  by  two  or  three  treatments 
with  ether,  and  unite  all  the  ethereal  fluids.  We  pour  afterwards  into  this  ether, 
holding  the  alkaloid  in  solution,  one  or  two  drachms  of  water,  acidulated  with  a  fifth 
part  of  its  weight  of  pure  sulphuric  acid,  agitate  it  for  some  time,  leave  it  to  setUe, 
pour  off  the  ether  swimming  on  the  top,  and  wash  the  acid  liquid  at  the  bottom  with 
a  new  quantity  of  ether.  As  the  sulphates  of  ammonia,  of  nicotine,  aniline,  quino- 
leine,  piooline,  and  petinine,  are  entirely  insoluble  in  ether,  the  water  acidulated 
with  sulphuric  acid  contains  the  alkaloid  in  a  small  bulk,  and  in  the  state  of  a  pure 
sulphate;  but  as  the  sulphate  of  conia  is  soluble  in  ether,  the  ether  may  contain,  a 
small  quantity  of  this  alkali,  but  the  greater  part  remains  in  the  acidulated  watery 
solution.  The  ether,  on  the  other  hand,  retains  all  the  animal  matters  which  it  haa 
taken  from  the  alkaline  solutions.  If  it  on  spontaneous  evaporation  leaves  a  imidl 
quantity  of  a  feebly-coloured  yellowish  residue,  of  a  repulsive  animal  odour,  mixed 
with  a  certain  quantity  of  sulphate  of  conine,  this  alkaloid  exists  in  the  suspected 
matter  under  analysis.  To  extract  the  alkaloid  from  the  solution  of  the  acid  sul- 
phate, we  add  to  the  latter  an  aqueous  and  concentrated  solution  of  potash  or 
caustic  soda,  we  agitate  and  exhaust  ^e  mixture  with  pure  ether ;  the  ether  dis- 
solves ammonia,  and  the  alkaloid  is  now  free.  We  expose  the  ethereal  solution  at 
the  lowest  possible  temperature  to  spontaneous  evaporation ;  almost  all  the  ammonia 
volatilizes  with  the  ether,  whilst  the  alkaloid  remains  as  residue.  To  eliminate  the 
last  traces  of  ammonia,  we  place  for  a  few  minutes  the  vessel  containing  the  alkaloid 
in  a  vacuum  over  sulphuric  acid,  and  obtain  the  organic  alkaloid  with  the  chemical 
and  physical  characters  which  belong  to  it,  and  which  it  is  now  the  Chemist's  duty 
to  determine  positively. 

I  applied,  on  the  3d  March,  1851,  the  process  which  I  have  described,  to  the  de- 
tection of  nicotine  in  the  blood  from  the  heart  of  a  dog  poisoned  by  two  cubic  centi- 
metres [0.78  C.I.]  of  nicotine  introduced  into  the  oesophagus,  and  I  was  able  in  a 
most  positive  manner  to  determine  the  presence  of  nicotine  in  the  blood.  I  was  able 
to  determine  its  physical  characters,  its  odour,  taste,  and  alkalinity.  I  succeeded  in 
obtaining  the  chloro>platinate  of  the  base  perfectly  crystallized  in  quadrilateral 
rhomboidal  prisms  of  a  rather  dark  yellow  colour,  and  to  ascertain  their  insolubility 
in  alcohol  and  ether. 

I  have  applied  the  same  process  for  the  detection  of  conia  in  a  very  old  tincture  of 
hemlock,  which  my  friend  and  colleague  M.  de  Hemptinne  was  so  kind  as  to  put  at 
my  disposal ;  and  I  was  equally  successful  in  extracting  from  the  liquid  colourless 
oonia,  presenting  all  the  physical  and  chemical  properties  of  this  alkali.  I  was  also 
able  to  prove  that  the  ether  which  holds  conia  in  solution,  carries  off  a  notable- 
portion  of  this  alkaloid  when  the  solvent  is  exposed  to  spontaneous  evaporation. 

Examination  for  a  Solid  and  Fixed  Alkaloid, 

Let  us  now  suppose  that  the  alkali  is  solid  and  fixed ;  in  that  case,  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  alkali,  it  may  happen  that  the  evaporation  of  the  ether  resulting 
from  the  treatment  of  the  acid  matter,  to  which  we  have  added  bicarbonate  of  soda, 
may  leave  or  not  a  residue,  containing  an  alkaloid.    If  it  does,  we  add  a  solution  of 
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caufltic  potash  or  soda  to  the  liquid,  and  agitate  it  briskly  with  ether.  This  dissolves 
the  vegetable  alkaloid,  now  free  and  lemainiDg  in  the  solution  of  potash  or  soda.  Jn 
either  case,  we  exhaust  the  matter  with  ether.  Whatever  be  the  agent  wMch  has 
flet  <iie  alkaloid  free,  whether  it  be  the  lacarbonate  of  soda  or  potash,  or  caustic  soda 
or  potash,  it  remains,  by  the  evaporation  of  the  ether,  on  the  aide  of  the  capsule  as  a 
solid  body,  but  more  commonly  a  colourless  milky  liquid,  holding  solid  matters  in 
suspension.  The  odour  of  the  substance  is  animal,  disagreeable,  but  not  pungent. 
It  turns  litmus  paper  permanently  blue. 

When  we  thus  discover  a  solid  alkaloid,  the  first  tlung  to  do  is  to  try  and  obtain 
it  in  a  crystalline  state,  so  as  to  be  able  to  determine  its  fovra.    Put  some  drops  of 
^alcohol  in  the  capsule  which  contains  the  alkaloid,  and  leave  the  solution  to  spcm- 
:|8neous  evaporation.    It  is,  however,  very  rare  that  the  alkaloid  obtained  by  the 
above  process  is  pure  enough  to  crystallize.    Almost  always  it  is  soiled  by  foreign 
matters.    To  isolate  these  substances,  some  drops  of  water,  feebly  acidulated  wifli 
sulphuric  add,  are  poured  into  the  capsule,  and  then  moved  over  its  surface,  so  as 
^to  bring  it  in  contact  with  the  matter  in  the  capsule.    Generally  we  observe  that  the 
ausid  water  does  not  moisten  the  sides  of  the  vessel.    The  matter  which  is  contained 
in  it  separates  into  two  parts,  one  formed  of  greasy  matter,  which  remains  adherent 
to  the  sides — the  other  alkaline,  which  dissolves  and  forms  an  acid  sulphate.    We 
cautiously  decant  the  acid  liquid,  which  ought  to  be  limpid  and  colourless,  if  the 
process  has  been  well  executed ;  the  capsule  is  well  washed  with  some  drops  of 
acidulated  water,  added  to  the  first  liquid,  and  the  whole  is  evaporated  to  three- 
fourths  in  vacuo,  or  under  a  bell-jar  over  sulphuric  acid.    We  put  into  the  residue  a 
▼ery  concentrated  solution  of  pure  carbonate  of  potash,  and  treat  the  whole  liquid 
with  absolute  ^oohol.    This  dissolves  the  alkaloid,  while  it  leaves  untoudied  the 
jCTlphate  of  pota^  and  excess  of  carbonate  of  potash.     The  evaporation  of  the 
idocdu^ic  solution  gives  usihe  alkaloid  in  crystals. 

It  is  now  the  Chemist's  business  to  determine  its  properties,  to  be  able  to  prove  its 
individuality.  I  have  applied  the  principles  which  I  have  just  expounded  to  the 
•detection  of  morphine,  iodine,  strychnine,  brucine,  veratrine,  emetiae,  colchiciiie^ 
acooitine,  atropine,  hyosoyamine — ^and  I  have  succeeded  in  isolating,  without  the 
least  difficulty,  these  different  alkalies,  previously  mixed  with  foreign  matters. 

I  have  thus  been  abks  to  extract,  by  this  process,  morphine  from  opium,  strychnine 
'and  brucine  from  nux  vomica,  veratrine  from  extract  of  veratrum,  emetine  from 
extract  of  ipecacuanha;  colchicine  from  tinctare  of  cdchicum,  aconitine  from  an 
aqueous  extract  of  aconite,  hyoscyamine  from  a  very  old  extract  of  henbane,  and 
atropine  from  an  equally  old  tincture  of  belladonna.  Thus  it  is  in  all  con6dence  that 
1  submit  this  process  to  the  consideration  of  Chemists  who  undertake  medioo-legal 
Jicooarches. — BuUeiin  de  VAeademte  RoyaU  de  Medeoine  de  Belgfijue,  tom.  vi.,  'So,  2 ; 
and  JEdmbmrgh  MonHUy  Jmtmal  ofMedwaL  Scimce. 


ON  THE  OCCUBKBNCE  OF  TRDJETHYLAMTN  IN  HEBRING-PIGKLE. 

Tkxhethtlamin  forms  the  principal  component  among  tlie  number  of  various 
ixises  contained  in  herring-pickle  (herring-brine).  The  basis  was  identified  by 
JECenry  Winkle,  not  only  by  comparing  it  with  the  synthetically  obtained  trime- 
thylamin,  but  also  by  its  relation  to  iodide  of  methyle,  with  which  it  solidified 
instantaneously  into  a  crystalline  mass  of  tetramethylananonivmiodid, — Aniuden^.d. 
^Cbem.  tmd  Pharm.^  Bd.  Ixxxiii.,  Hft.  1,  p.  116. 


DECOMPOSITION  OF  NITRATE  OF  SILVER  IN  PILLS. 

BT  MR.  J.  W.  OBT05, 

Begistered  Apprentice  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society. 

Will  you  permit  me  to  call  your  attention  to  a  fact  that  recently  came  under 
my  notice.  I  need  scarcely  remark  that  the  practice  prevails  of  prescribing 
nitrate  of  silver  to  be  made  into  pills  with  crumb  of  bread.  It  was  while  dis- 
pensing such  a  prescription  that  1  observed  that  the  almost  immediate  effect  of 
bringing  these  two  compounds  into  contact,  was  to  convert  the  nitrate  into  chloride 
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of  Silver.     This  result  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  presence  (in  the  bread)  of 
common  salt,  and  the  chlorides  contained  in  the  water. 

What  I  desire  to  sabmit  for  consideration,  is  this  :  Is  it  or  is  it  not  material 
whether  the  silver  salt  be  administered  as  a  nitrate  instead  of  a  chloride  ?  If 
this  be  desirable,  should  not  some  substance  congenial  with  nitrate  ot  silver  be 
substituted  for  bread  ?  For  instance,  tragacanth  powder,  and  a  few  drops  of 
disiUled  water. 

Brighton,  85,  North  Street,  Sept.  12,  1852. 

[The  suggestion  is  worthy  of  attention,  but  the  objection  to  tragacanth  is  that 
it  becomes  very  hard  and  difficult  of  solution  by  keeping.  Wben  a  medical  prac- 
titioner orders  nitrate  of  silver  to  be  made  into  pills  with  bread,  he  is  of  course 
responsible  for  any  decomposition  which  may  ensue. — ^Ed.] 


SACCHARIZED  HYDRATE  OF  MAGNESIA. 

A  FRSPABATiON  Under  this  name  has  been  introduced  by  Mr.  White,  of  Cork,  who 
describes  it  as  consisting  of  "  pure  hydrate  of  magnesia  imcombined  with  any  acid, 
and  in  the  finest  gelatinous  state,''  sweetened  with  sugar,  and  flavoured  with  an 
aromatic.  Each  ounce  contains  a  quantity  of  magnesia  equivalent  to  twenty  grains 
of  the  carbonate.  This  is  a  convenient  form  in  whidi  to  administer  magnesia, 
especially  to  children,  as  it  is  not  at  all  disagreeable;  and  the  magnesia  being  in  sus- 
pension, there  is  no  sediment. 


CASE  OF  SUPPOSED  POISONING  BY  BATTLBrS  SOLUTION  OF 
OPIUM,  INJECTED  INTO  THE  RECTUM. 

Os  Saturday,  Idth  September,  an  inquest  was  held  by  Mr.  Wakley,  on  the  body 
of  the  Hon.  Major  Charles  B.  W.  Forasteiv  a^^  forty-one,  who  had  died  at  B, 
Cffrendish  Square,  early  on  the  morning  of  Thursday,  the  16th,  after  using  an 
opiate  enema,  prescribed  by  Mr.  B&chard  Dawson,  o£  1 5,  Finsbury  Circus.  Mr.  Clark- 
son  appeared  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Dawson.  The  inquiry  wa&  not  oompleted,  and  the 
inquest  was  adjourned  to  the  28th,  but  ftom  the  evidence  and  what  transpired  in  the- 
room,  we  learned  that  the  deceased  gentleman  had  for  several  months  been  under> 
going  hydropathic  treatment;  that  he  had  afterwards  put  himself  under  the  care  of 
a  homcBopathic  practitioner;  and  latterly,  conceiving  himself  to  be  afiected  with 
spenuUorrhea,  had  applied  for  assistance  to  Mr.  or  Dr.  Dawson,  author  of  a  work  on 
that  disease,  and*  as  our  readers  may  remember,  the  subject  of  encomiums  in  a 
pamphlet  extensively  distnbuted  some  yeacs  ago  by  a  certain  diBinterested  Mr. 
Teevan,  the  victim  of  a  set  of  unscrupulous  quacks,  whom  he  denounces,  all  to  the 
nttoi&st  advantage  of  Mr.  Dawson.  It  app^ured  that  on  the  morning  preceding  his 
death,  after  eating  a  hearty  breakfast  and  being  in  his  usual  state  of  health.  Major 
Forester  paid  a  visit  to  Mr.  Dawson  in  the  city,  and  when  he  returned  about  two 
hours  afterwards  he  complained  of  su&ring  acute  pain,  the  result  of  an  operation 
he  had  undergone  He  had  to  be  asnsted  to  his  bed-room,  had  a  warm  Mp-bath, 
and  at  two  o'clock  p.m.  sent  to  Messrs.  Savory,  of  Bond  Street,  with  a  verbal 
message  requesdng  them  to  send  thirty  grains  of  Dover's  powder,  a  syringe,  and  an 
enem%  to  be  composed  according  to  the  following  preseription  of  Mr.  Dawson : — 

R    Liquor  Opii.Sedativ  5u> 

Tinct.  OpiL  Camphor  5>s* 

MuciL^. 

Spir.  Camph.  ft|,xx. 

Ft  Enema.  B.  D. 

Mr.  Savory  refused  to  supply  the  Dover  s  powder  without  a  written  order,  but 
sent  the  enema  prescribed,  wi&  a  gumrbottle.  In  less  than  two  hours  a  written 
osder  for  fifteen  grains  of  Dover's  powder  was  received,  with  a  request  that  a  ficeih. 
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supply  of  the  enema,  with  a  dififerent  instnunent,  should  be  sent,  as  the  patient  had 
failed  iu  using  the  gum-bottle.  In  delivering  the  fifteen  grains  of  Dover's  powder, 
Mr.  Savory  cautioned  the  servant  by  telling  him  that  the  paper  contained  i^hat  was 
equal  to  three  doses;  he  also  gave  him  another  bottle  of  the  enema  and  a  pewter 
83rringe.  The  evidence  of  the  wife  of  the  deceased  not  having  been  taken,  it  did  not 
come  out  clearly  at  what  time  part  of  the  Dover's  powder  was  taken,  or  when  the 
second  supply  of  the  injection  was  used.  It  was  stated  by  the  valet  that  about 
eight  his  master  had  tea  and  partook  of  a  muffin,  and  that  a  little  before  nine  he  was 
summoned  to  remove  a  basin  which  he  supposed  to  have  been  used  in  throwing  up 
the  ii^jection.  In  the  bottom  of  the  basin  he  observed  a  little  of  the  enema  ;  there 
was  also  a  small  quantity  of  it  in  the  syringe,  and  a  little  had  been  spilled  on  the 
carpet.  The  servant  did  not  see  the  deceased  after  this  till  eleven  o'clock,  when  he 
appeared  in  his  ordinary  health.  He  told  the  servant  that  they  would  not  have 
prayers,  and  that  he  might  go  to  bed.  In  less  than  ten  minutes  afterwards  tiie  beU 
rang  with  violence,  and  the  valet  was  ordered  by  the  deceased's  wife  to  bring  imme« 
diately  the  first  medical  gentleman  to  be  found  iu  the  neighbourhood. 

Dr.  Halley,  of  Queen  Anne  Street,  reached  the  house  within  a  few  minutes.    He 
found  the  patient  reclining  on  the  sofa,  iu  a  profuse  perspiration,  his  eyes  closed, 
breathing  tranquil,  his  countenance  pale,  and  of  a  slightly  leaden  hue  ;  when  loudly 
spoken  to  and  shaken,  he  became  partially  conscious,  but  he  never  spoke  ;  the  pupils 
were  in  a  middle  state  between  dilatation  and  contraction,  and  contract^  under  the 
inflaence  of  a  strong  light.    Dr.  Halley  was  informed  that  the  gentleman  had  under- 
gone an  operation  in  the  forenoon,  and  the  paper  containing  the  Dovcr*s  powder  was 
shown,  with  only  a  part,  estimated  to  be  eigiit  grains,  removed  from  it.    Dr.  Halley 
kept  bathing  the  temples  and  forehead  with  cold  water  for  above  an  hour,  and  gave 
him  brandy  and  ammonia  ;  the  patient  gradually  became  more  conscious,  but  did 
not  speak  in  reply  to  questions.    Before  leaving,  Dr.  Halley  strongly  urged  the  im- 
portance of  his  being  instantly  sent  for,  should  the  sleep  become  more  deep,  or  any 
new  symptom  present  itself;  and  on  his  reaching  home,  he  put  out  his  stomach-pump 
with  other  things,  in  readiness,  in  case  he  should  be  called.    It  was  not  till  four  hours 
afterwards,  viz.,  at  half-past  four,  that  he  was  summoned,  and  on  hastily  repairing  to 
the  house,  he  found  the  patient  dead.    The  stomach-pump  was  used,  but  no  smell  of 
opium  kwas  detected  in  what  came  away ;  and  there  were  no  signs  of  returning 
animation.    Dr.  Halley  was  now  shown,  for  the  first  time,  the  prescription,  above 
copied,  for  the  enema,  and  he  also  found  a  six-drachm  phial,  which  contained  half  of 
the  quantity  of  the  injection  that  had  been  prescribed,  and  these  he  took  possession 
of.    The  melancholy  occurrence  having  been  notified  to  the  coroner,  an  order  was 
given  for  a  post-mortem  examination,  and  Mr.  Shaw,  Surgeon  to  the  Middlesex 
Hospital,  was  requested  to  assist  Dr.  Halley.    It  may  be  shortly  stated,  that 
throughout  the  whole  body,  every  organ  of  which  was  carefully  examined,  no  morbid 
lesion  was  found,  except  in  the  urethral  orifice  of  the  bladder,  where  a  circular  portion 
of  the  mucous  membrane,  the  third  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  was  converted  into  a  thin 
dead  film  or  superficial  eschar,  exactly  like  the  effect  of  a  touch  of  lunar  caustic  ;  a 
congeries  of  small  blood  vessels  concentrated  round  this  eschar;  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  trigone  was  highly  vascular,  and  the  same  membrane  in  the  bladder  generally, 
was  marked  with  patches  of  vascular  spots;  but  all  the  above  appearances  were  mani- 
festly of  recent  origin,  and  were  presumed  to  be  the  consequences  of  the  operation 
alleged  to  have  been  performed  on  the  patient  on  AVednesday  forenoon ;  the  prostato 
yesiculffi  seminales,  and  urethra  were  quite  sound.    The  rectum  was  contracted,  the 
mucous  membrane  healthy,  and  in  the  small  quantity  of  faeces  which  remained  there 
was  no  smell  of  opium.    The  only  abnormal  changes  met  with  in  the  other  organs, 
were  from  congestion  of  the  blood,  which  was  fluid  throughout,  except  in  the  inferior 
vena  cava,  and  in  both  ventricles  of  the  heart,  where  small,  soft,  imperfectly 
coagulated  clots  were  found  ;  both  lungs  were  much  gorged  with  blood,  particularly 
in  their  inferior  lobes  and  posteriorly  ;  the  brain  was  but  moderately  congested  ;  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  was  healthy. 

The  chief  cause  of  the  adjournment  of  the  inquest  was  said  to  be  the  doubt  enter- 
tained by  the  coroner,  whether  so  small  a  quantity  of  opium  as  was  proved  by  the 
evidence  to  have  been  taken  by  the  patient  could  produce  death,  and  instructions 
were  given  for  a  chemical  examination  to  be  made.  According  to  the  facts 
stated,  it  appeared  that  the  deceased  gentleman  had  swallowed  eight  grains  of 
Dover's  powder ;  it  moreover  appeared,  that  in  iqjecting  the  enema,  only  half  of  the 
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quantity  prescribed  had  been  taken  from  the  bottle,  and  that  of  that  half,  he  spilled 
some  on  the  carpet  and  into  the  basin,  and  some  was  retained  in  the  syringe.  It 
therefore  did  not  seem  probable  that  more  than  half  a  drachm,  if  so  much,  of  the 
Battley's  solution  of  opium  prescribed  in  this  enema  was  received  into  the  rectum. 
Before  the  question  can  be  satisfactorily  answered  whether  such  a  quantity  of  opium 
so  administered,  partly  by  the  mouth  and  by  the  rectum,  can  produce  death  (for 
the  mode  of  death,  as  well  as  the  post-mortem  appearances,  corresponded  with  those 
of  fiEital  narcotism  from  opium),  two  points  haye  to  be  attended  to  :  one  that  belongs 
more  particularly  to  the  province  of  the  medical  man  ;  viz.,  does  opium  ii^ected  into 
the  rectum  produce  its  narcotic  effects  more  powerfully  than  if  taken  into  the 
stomach  ;  a  great  Surgeon,  Baron  Dupuytren,  has  stated  his  opinion  that  such  is 
the  case;  and  the  other  point,  relating  more  particularly  to  the  objects  of  this 
Journal  is,  "  What  is  the  true  strength  of  Battley's  solution  of  opium?"  When 
that  question  was  put  at  the  inquest  to  Mr.  Savory's  assistant,  who  dispensed  the 
ixgection,  he  answered,  without  hesitation,  that  it  was  of  the  same  strength  as 
tinctura  opii,  and  the  answer  was  received  without  any  observation  or  objection. 
Now  there  are  some  writers,  referred  to  in  Dr  Taylor's  work  upon  Poisons,  who 
consider  the  Liquor  Opii  Sedativus  to  be  three  times  as  strong  as  Tinctura  Opii. 
Dr.  Christison  describes  it  as  one-third  stronger  than  the  tincture.  Is  it  creditable 
that  such  doubts  should  exist  about  the  strength  of  a  preparation  so  generally  pre- 
scribed by  our  most  eminent  practitioners? 

DEATH  OF  BUCHNER. 

Dr.  Bochneb,  Sen.,  the  highly  distinguished  and  learned  Pharmaceutist,  and  editor 
of  the  Repertorivmfiir  Pharmacies  is  no  longer  among  the  living  !  He  died  peacefully, 
as  he  had  lived,  on  the  6th  of  June,  shortly  after  midnight,  in  his  70th  year,  after  a 
protracted  illness ;  and  his  loss  will  not  only  be  deeply  felt  by  his  relations  and 
friends,  by  his  native  town,  and  the  Royal  University,  of  which  he  was  the  greatest 
ornament,  but  also  by  the  whole  scientific  world.  The  greatest  grief  was  par- 
ticularly manifested  at  the  funeral,  which  took  place  in  the  evening  of  the  8th  of 
June,  and  which,  besides  being  attended  by  his  numerous  relations,  friends,  and 
pupils,  by  the  Members  of  the  Royal  University,  and  of  the  Academy  of  Science,  and 
by  all  the  Physicians  and  Apothecaries  of  Munich,  was  also  followed  by  a  large  number 
of  persons  of  all  classes.  At  the  grave  the  subjoined  address  was  delivered  by  the 
Court  Apothecary  and  Professor  Pettenkofer.  At  the  late  anniversary  of  the  Royal 
University  also,  and  likewise  at  other  meetings,  addresses  were  delivered  in  memory 
of  the  deceased^  eulogizing  his  prominent  and  rare  virtues  and  merits. 

Address  delivered  at  the  FwMral  of  Dr.  Buchner,  on  the  Sth  of  June^  1852,  hy  Dr. 
Max  Pbttenkofbr,  Royal  Court  Apothecary,  and  Professor  at  the  University. 

The  Medical  Society  of  Munich  haa  established  the  praiseworthy  custom  of  pro- 
nouncing at  the  funeral  of  each  of  its  departed  members,  after  the  sacred  rites  of  the 
church  have  been  performed,  and  before  the  grave  is  closed  for  ever,  a  few  com- 
memorative words  in  honour  of  the  deceased.  Fate  has  settled  it,  that  of  late  years 
this  melancholy  duty  should  be  exclusively  performed  towards  professors  of  the 
medical  faculty.  The  earth  rests  yet  fresh  upon  Walther,  Schneemann  and  Breslau, 
when  we  find  ourselves  again  assembled  around  the  open  grave  of  one  of  our  col- 
leagues. And  because  death  places  all  men  on  one  level,  it  is  a  natural  impulse  to 
mvatl  ourselves  of  the  solemn  silence  that  surrounds  the  grave  of  our  lamented  friend, 
in  order  to  praise  aloud  his  life,  to  raise  him,  as  it  were,  once  more  in  his  entire 
greatness  before  we  confide  him  for  ever  to  his  mother-earth. 

Johann  Andreas  Buchner,  Doctor  of  Philosophy,  of  Medicine,  and  of  Pharmacy, 
Professor  of  Medicine,  Member  of  the  Medical  Faculty,  and  President  of  the  Pharma- 
ceutical Institution  at  the  Royal  University  of  Munich,  Member  of  the  Royal 
Bavarian  Academy  of  Sciences,  Knight  of  the  Ordre  pour  le  M^rite  of  St.  Michael, 
member  of  several  foreign  academies  and  learned  societies,  &c.,  was  the  son  of  a 
private  gardener,  and  was  bom  at  Munich  on  the  6th  of  April,  1783.  With  a  simple 
nnartifidal  education,  he  displayed  at  a  very  early  age  great  abilities  and  desire  for 
study,  in  consequence  of  which  his  parents  placed  htm  at  the  Gymnasium  and 
Lyceum  of  Munich.  Being  chiefly  inclined  to  the  study  of  the  natural  sciences,  he 
went  in  the  year  1803  as  apprentice  to  the  late  Apothecary  Ostermaier,  his  Mend 
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and  brother-in-law;  and  fhsm  the  latter,  in  1805,  to  the  celebrated  Trommsdorff,  of 
Erfurt,  with  whom  he  afterwards  was  connected  by  ties  of  the  most  intimate  friend- 
ship.  In  the  year  1807  he  took  at  the  then  existing  University  of  Erfurt  the  degree 
of  Br.  Philosophu,  and  was  two  years  later  appointed  chief  Apothecary  at  the  new 
established  Central-Stiftungs-Apotheke  of  Munich,  where  it  was  part  of  his  duty  to 
attend  regularly  the  Physicians  in  the  various  wards,  in  order  to  take  down  the  pre- 
•criptions.  Dr.  Buchner  availed  himself  of  this  opportunity,  and  applied  himsdf 
assiduously  but  privately  to  the  study  of  medicine,  and  what  he  had  seen  and  heard 
in  the  sick- ward  became  the  subject  of  his  studies  during  his  leisure  hours. 

In  the  year  1814  Dr.  Buchner  interested  himself  very  much  in  the  foundation  of  the 
Pharmaceutical  Society  of  Bavaria,  and  undertook  the  office  of  secretary,  which  he  re- 
tained till  1818,  when  he  left  Munich.  It  was  also  in  the  year  1815  that  the  publi- 
cation of  his  Repertoriumjur  die  Pkarmacie  commenced;  a  journal  known  throughout 
the  whole  Continent,  and  which  at  the  death  of  its  editor  had  reached  the  number  of 
more  than  100  volumes.  Most  of  the  chemical  and  pharmaceutical  researches  of  Dr. 
Buchner,  which  he  imdertook  partly  idone,  partly  with  the  co-operation  of  his 
scientific  friends,  and  which  are  too  many  to  be  enumerated  here,  are  contained  in 
this  journal.  Besides  this.  Dr.  Buchner  published  several  other  scientific  works  on 
Pharmacy,  of  which  especially  his  VoUst&ndiger  Inbegriffder  Pharmacie,  published  by 
him  in  connexion  with  other  learned  men,  has  unfortunately  not  been  yet  completed, 
received  the  most  favourable  reception.  When  the  secretary  of  the  Academy  of 
Sciences  in  Munich,  Von  Schlichtegroll,  determined  in  the  year  1815  to  realize  the 
idea  of  a  Polytechnic  Society  for  Bavaria,  Dr.  Budiner  took  the  most  active  share  in 
promoting  this  institution ;  he  was  the  first  secretary  of  the  managing  committee  of 
the  society,  and  undertook  the  editorship  of  the  organ  of  the  society,  which,  under 
the  title  of  Kunst  und  Gewerbeblatt  Jur  des  Konigrekh  Boj/em  is  one  of  its  greatest 
ornaments. 

In  the  year  1817  Dr.  Buchner  was  appointed  member  of  the  Boyal  Medical  Com- 
mission, and  in  1818  adjunct  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  which  afterwards  elected 
him,  in  the  year  1827,  extraordinary  member,  and  in  1844  member  of  the  physico- 
mathematical  division. 

In  1818  the  deceased  received  a  call  to  the  University  of  Landshut,  as  Professor  of 
Pharmacy  and  Toxicology,  where  he  continued  during  the  first  years  of  his  profiss- 
sorship  his  medical  studies  with  great  zeal ;  he  practised  assiduously  in  the 
anatomical  theatre,  attended  lectures  and  the  hospitals  in  order  to  prepare  himself  ft)r 
taking  the  degree  of  M.D.,  and  undertook  in  the  year  1820,  supported  by  royal 
patronage,  a  journey  to  Paris  in  order  to  visit  the  medical  and  othor  scientific  institu- 
tions of  that  city.  In  the  year  1819,  on  the  14th  of  August,  when  the  Medical 
^Faculty  of  the  Royal  Biienish  University  of  Bonn  bestowed  for  the  first  time  dnee 
its  foundation  the  degree  of  M.D.,  it  prodaimed  of  its  own  accord  Professor  Buchner, 
of  Landshut,  a  doctor  of  Medicine  and  Pharmacy,  whereupon  he  was  ^pointed,  in 
1822,  Begins  Professor  of  Pharmacy  to  the  Medical  Faculty,  which  induced  him  to 
decline  a  very  honourable  call  to  the  university  of  Freiburg,  in  the  Grand  Duchy  of 
Baden,  which  had  just  then  reached  him. 

When  the  university  of  Landshut  was  transferred  in  the  year  1826  to  Munich, 
Dr.  Buchner  entered  again  his  native  town,  where,  on  account  of  the  practical  in- 
struction in  the  laboratory,  the  number  of  liis  pupils  increased  to  such  a  degree  that, 
Berlin  excepted,  at  no  university  a  greater  audience  was  ever  met  with  in  a  pharma- 
ceutical lecture-room. 

In  the  year  1842-43  Dr.  Buchner  was  rector  of  the  university  of  Munich,  and  in 
1848  he  was  received  by  his  Mi^esty  the  King  among  the  number  of  Knights  of  the 
Otdte  pour  le  M^rite  of  St.  Michael. 

Dr.  Buchner  leaves  a  widow  and  three  sons — sons,  who  already  matured  to  men, 
mourn  here  with  us  at  the  grave  of  their  fiather  and  friend.  The  eldest,  L.  Andreas, 
professor  at  the  uniFersity  and  member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Munich,  baa 
acquired  already  great  celebrity  in  the  chemical  world;  theseoond,  Xavir,  is  in  prac- 
tice as  a  Physician  ;  and  the  third,  Carl,  manuflusturer  of  chemical  products  in 
Munich.  The  callings  of  these  three  distinguished  men  significantly  reflect  the 
threefold  activity  of  the  father,  who  succeeded  in  uniting  within  himaelf  the 
chemical,  mediciU,  and  tedinical  sdencet. 

I  have  now  laid  before  this  highly  respected  assembly  the  life  of  Buchner,  in  dxy, 
unomamented  outlines.  This  sketch  is  as  cold  and  lifeless  as  his  bodv  now  is.  We 
can  nevertheless  enliven  it  by  the  warmth  of  our  feelings.    It  was  a  loug  road  from 
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tiie  srardener's  boy  to  the  dignity  of  rector  magniflcas  of  one  of  the  first  universities 
in  Germany,  which  oar  lamented  friend  and  brother  had  to  pass  ;  the  road  was  so 
difficalt  that  hia  energies  must  have  been  uncommon  not  to  have  succumbed  before 
Teaching  the  goal.  Dr.  Bachner  was  no  hothouse  plant,  that  required  anxious 
nursing — ^he  was  made  for  the  rough  soil  of  life,  whose  varying  heat  and  cold, 
drought  and  moisture,  he  experienced,  blooming  and  bearing  fruit.  Dr.  Buchner 
belonged  to  the  number  of  those  men  whose  zeal  is  not  to  be  enhanced  by  praise  and 
flattery,  by  the  vile  allurements  of  ambition,  nor  to  be  slackened  by  unmerited 
criticism  and  indifference.  After  having  once  chosen  a  certain  profession,  that  of 
Pharmaceutist,  he  was  to  the  end  of  his  active  life  prompted  in  all  his  movements 
by  one  single  idea — by  the  idea  of  ennobling  the  trade  of  the  Pharmaceutist  on 
strictly  scientific  foundations.  This  object  he  bad  before  him  when  he  went  to 
Trommsdorff,  at  Erfurt,  with  this  view  he  visited  the  hospitals  at  Munich,  where  he 
not  only  dispensed  medicines,  but  also  watched  their  effect  upon  the  patient;  this 
same  idea  urged  him  to  the  earnest  study  of  Chemistry,  as  the  principfd  foundation 
of  technical  Pharmacy,  which  gave  him  strength  to  continue  his  voluminous  Reper- 
tornanfSr  Pkarmade — ^it  was  this  idea  which  induced  him  to  accept  the  pharma- 
oeutical  professorships  at  Landshut  and  Munich,  and  which  glided  him  in  all  his 
labours  relating  to  the  art  of  the  Pharmaceutist.  Long  before  his  death  he  had 
reached  the  goal  as  victor,  and  many  a  laurel  crowned  his  modest  brow.  Not  only 
did  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Munich  elect  him  as  its  member,  but  many  foreign 
academies  and  learned  societies  did  the  same.  He  filled  at  our  university  sevend 
times  the  office  of  Dean  of  the  Medical  Faculty,  and  was,  as  has  been  already  men- 
tioned, in  the  year  1849-43  Rector  Magnificus.  His  pupils  loved  and  esteemed  him 
in  an  uncommon  degree,  and  not  only  the  Pharmaceutists  of  his  native  country,  but 
also  those  abroad,  conaidered  him  as  their  chief.  When,  in  1843  Dr.  Buchner  visited 
Vienna,  he  was  welcomed  on  board  the  steamer  by  all  the  Pharmaceutists  of  that 
capital,  who  vied  with  one  another  in  making  for  him  each  day  of  his  residence  there 
a  feast. 

This  and  similar  success  could  neither  rouse  pride  nor  a  desire  for  inactive  enjoy- 
ment in  the  heart  of  the  deceased.  In  his  inderatigable  but  quiet  noiseless  activity, 
he  may  be  compared  to  a  tree  that  blooms  and  brings  fruit,  unmindful  whether  they 
be  consumed  or  not^it  fhlfils  the  destination  of  its  existence,  till  its  Creator  causes 
the  roots  to  dry  up,  and  the  decayed  trunk  falls  to  ruins. 

This  last  extraordinary  activity  Dr.  Buchner  displayed  as  member  and  afterwards 
as  President  of  the  commission,  appointed  by  His  Mi^esty  in  the  year  1849  for  the 
publication  of  a  new  Pharmacopctia  Bavarica.  Particularly  in  the  latter  time,  our 
departed  friend  and  brother  was  urged  by  a  vague  and  harassing  feeling,  which  we 
are  often  inclined  to  call  a  foreboding  of  death,  to  exertions  beyond  his  physical 
strength.  The  most  uncongenial  weather  of  last  winter  was  unable  to  prevent  him 
from  attending  the  meetings  of  the  commission,  which  lasted  till  late  at  night,  and 
to  return  on  foot  after  the  finished  work,  exhausted  and  breathing  hard,  to  his 
distant  residence. 

It  was  not  granted  to  him  to  live  to  see  the  completion  of  this  work  that  he  had  so 
much  at  heart,  and  to  which  his  own  hand  had  contributed  so  great  a  share;  and 
Dr.  Buchner  was  the  fourth  member  of  the  Pharmacopoeia  Commission  who  was 
snatched  away  by  death  during  its  three  years'  existence. — Buchner's  Neues  Beper- 
iormm,  Bd.  I.,  Heft  7,  p.  342. 

TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Thb  present  number  contains  three-quarters  of  a  sheet  extra,  on  aceount  of  the 
length  of  two  original  articles,  which  could  not  be  ftmher  curtailed  without  impahring 
their  value.  These  articles  (namely,  on  Original  Gravities  and  on  the  Ptomvian 
Barks^  although  not  of  a  popular  character,  are  important  as  contributions  to  science, 
and  useful  for  future  reference.    They  will  be  continaed  in  our  next  number. 

The  Phibii acbotical  MBrmros  and  School  of  Phabkact. — ^We  take  this 
opportunity  of  reminding  Members  and  Associates,  that  the  second  page  of  the  cover 
of  this  Journal  (at  the  back  of  the  Table  of  Contents)  is  devoted  to  the  oflldal  notices 
of  the  Pharmaceutioal  Society.  In  the  above  page  of  the  present  number  will  be 
Ibfund  Notices  of  the  Commencement  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Meetings,  and  the  opening 
of  the  Sdiool  of  Phaimac^  for  the  ensuiDg  sesiion. 
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LiEBiG.-^Thifl  distinguished  chemist  has  heen  appointed  Conserrator  of  the  Che- 
4nical  Laboratory  at  Munich,  in  the  place  of  Dr.  August  von  Yogel,  resigned. 

A,  B.  (Leamington). — (1).  Quinjb  Iodidum.  Add,  by  drops,  a  solution  of  24  parts 
.of  iodide  of  potassium  in  eight  parts  of  water,  to  a  strong  solution  of  20  parts  <k 
bisulphate  of  quinine.  Wash  the  precipitate  quickly,  and  dry  in  the  shade.--(2). 
^TBUPUS  QuiNiB  loDiDi.  There  is  no  authorized  formula,  but  it  is  generally  made  to 
contain  one  grain  of  the  iodide  in  each  fluid  drachm. 

G.  C  X.  (Sleaford). — ( 1 )  One  scruple  of  carbonate  of  magnesia  requires  twenty- 
seven  grains  of  crystallized  citric  acid  for  its  decomposition. — (2).  Thomson's  Dis- 
pensatory,  edited  by  Dr.  Garrod  ;  Squire's  Tremslation  of  the  London^  Edinburgh,  and 
Dublin  Pharmacopcnas. 

Juvenis  (Bawtry). — (1).  No. — (2).  Wood,  when  in  a  state  of  decay  or  erema- 
causiSf  is  sometimes  luminous  in  the  dark. — (3).  Saturated  sohition  of  Nitbate 
OF  Iron  ;  R  Bed  oxide  of  iron  5i^*;  nitric  acid,  f  S^j'  >  dissolve,  and  add  water,  f  Jj. 
Filter. — Swediam. 

W,  W.  (Maidstone). — (1).  Lindley's  Elements  of  Botany,  or  Balfour's  Manual  of 
Botany, — (2).  To  pass  the  Minor  Examination,  a  knowledge  of  the  London  Phar- 
nacopoeia,  with  the  elements  of  Chemistry  and  Materia  Medica,  is  required.    See 
Tol.  vii.,  No.  7.~(3).  Incense,  see  vol.  ix.,  pages  344  and  444  :  olibanum,  2  parts ; 
benasoin,  1  part,  are  proportions  often  used. 

^sculapiw  (Bury). — (I).  Noad's  Chemical  Manipulation  and  Anafyns,  or  Fresenius's 
Elementary  Jnatruction  in  Chemical  Analyns,—  (2 ).  Preservation  of  leeches,  see  vol.  ii., 
page  537  ;  vol.  iii.,  page  394  ;  vol.  ix.,  page  34. 

G.  P.  S.  (Preston)  wishes  to  know  the  best  means  of  keeping  ready-made  pUsten 
upon  leather.    We  do  not  recommend  their  being  kept  ready  made. 

Libra^  X.  Y,Z,^  W,H,  T.,  and  other  Correspondents  desiring  information  respecting 
admission  Into  the  Society,  are  referred  to  the  first  page  of  the  present  number.  For 
41  description  of  the  examinations,  see  vol.  vii..  No.  7. 

Justitia  Omnibus  enquires  what  are  the  intentions  of  the  Council  with  regard  to 
Apprentices  and  Students  not  at  present  connected  with  the  Society  ?  The  Coimdl 
invite  them  to  join  the  Society,  and  the  Board  of  Examiners  will  be  glad  to  receive 
them.    The  Board  sits  on  the  third  Tuesday  in  the  month.    See  vol.  vii..  No.  7. 

M,P.S,  (Shaftesbury). — We  have  seen  the  attacks  in  the  Pharmaceutical "  satirist," 
which  are  curious  specimens  of  *^  polite  literature."  We  do  not  however  attach  any 
importance  to  them. 

J,  W,  O.  (Brighton).  The  second  part  of  Balfour's  Class  Book  of  Botany  is  not 
yet  published. 

M  P.  S.  (Clare). — ^We  intend  to  notice  the  subject  next  month,  if  our  OMrrespondent 
will  give  us  his  name  in  confidence. 

Celsus. — We  have  not  the  work  mentioned  to  refer  to,  but  conclude  that  in  the 
formula  v=  2gt,  g  represents  the  mean  velocity,  and  v  the  final  velocity.  Thus  the 
space  through  which  a  body  falls,  or  its  mean  velocity  for  the  first  second  of  time,  is 
16-nj-feet.  but  its  final  velocity  at  the  end  of  this  time  is  324-feet  It  may  be  thus 
expressed,— if  a  body  were  to  continue  in  motion  with  the  final  velocity  acquired 
after  falling  a  given  time,  the  operation  of  gravity  being  then  suspended,  the  body 
would  descend  in  a  time  equal  to  that  during  which  it  had  already  fallen,  with  a 
uniform  motion  through  twice  the  distance  of  the  first  fall. 

G.  (Blackburn).— (1.)  A  my  lie  alcohol  gives  a  peculiar  disagreeable  flavour  to 
rectified  spirit.  It  is  separated  by  distillation,  after  digesting  the  spirit  with  car- 
bonate of  potash. — (2.)  Strong  solution  of  caustic  potash  is  made  by  evaporating 
liquor  potassce  in  a  silver  vessel. 

JR.— Electrotypes  may  have  a  bronze  colour  given  to  them  by  brushing  them  over 
with  solution  of  chloride  of  platinum. 

A.  fi.— We  have  not  the  formula  for  Morrell's  ink. 

/S<u(/m>«iis— Lindley's  Medical  and  (Economical  Botany. 

A.  B.  C, — The  last-named  formula  is  the  best. 


Instructions  from  Members  and  Associates,  respecting  the  transmission  of 
the  Journal,  to  Mr.  Smith,  Secretary,  17,  Bloomsbury  Square,  before  the 
20th  of  the  month. 

Advertisements  (not  later  than  the  2drd  of  the  month)  to  Mr.  Churchill, 
Princes  Street,  Soho.  Other  communications  to  the  Editor,  16,  Langham 
Place. 
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THE  ADOPTION  OF  THE  TITLE  "  PHARMA.CEUTICAL 

CHEMIST." 

At  a  Meeting  of  Chenufits  and  Druggists  at  Birmingham  (reported  page  218), 
a  resolution  was  passed  recommendwg  the  adoption  of  the  titles  conferred 
h^the  Pharmacy  Act,  on  those  who  are  registered  according  to  its  provisions. 
We  have  receiyed  many  communications  irom  correspondents  on  the  same 
subject,  and  as  the  operation  of  the  Act  consists  in  the  creation  of  a  distinction 
denoted  by  certain  names  and  titles,  it  is  important  that  those  who  have  a  rif  ht 
to  assume  that  distinction  should  come  to  a  mutual  understanding  as  to  the  tmie 
and  the  mode  of  publicly  and  generally  adopting  it. 

In  process  of  time  doubts  will  cease  to  exist  on  the  subject.  Every  Member 
of  the  Societ^jT  will,  on  his  election,  adopt  his  newly-acquired  titles  as  naturallv 
as  the  Physician  adopts  the  letters  M.D.,  or  the  Fellow  of  the  Ro^al  Society  is 
recognised  as  F.R.S.  The  distinction  represented  by  these  letters  is  understood 
and  appreciated,  and  the  desire  to  enjoy  such  distinction  acts  as  an  inducement 
to  Aiture  candidates  to  qualify  themselves.  When  the  nature  of  the  qualifica- 
tion introduced  by  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  is  generally  understood  by  the 
public,  the  same  universal  custom  of  adopting  its  characteristic  titles  will  pre- 
vail which  prevails  in  the  cases  before  mentioned.  To  this  end  it  is  necessary 
that  the  qualification  shall  be  a  bond  file  one,  and  that  the  public  shall  be  aware 
of  its  value.  The  former  obiect  is  to  be  attained  bv  the  internal  proceedings  of 
the  Society  which  regulate  the  qualification ;  the  latter,  by  keeping  the  titles 
which  represent  that  qualification  prominently  before  the  public. 

The  suppression  of  the  titles  for  any  considerable  time  would  tend  to  damp  the 
ardour  of  some  whose  ambition  to  assume  the  rank  which  they  denote  m^ht 
otiierwise  serve  as  a  stimulus  to  exertion  in  the  acquirement  of  the  neeand 
qoidification.  The  too  early  and  ostentatious  display  of  the  titles,  might  give 
nae  to  a  hypercritical  inquiry  as  to  their  real  value,  and  rather  retard  tnan 
enedite  their  general  reco^ition. 

The  value  of  the  dbtinction  conferred  by  these  titles  is,  at  ike  present  time^  not 
absolute  but  relative.  It  cannot  be  assumed  that  every  possessor  of  the  certi- 
ficate of  membership  ia  fully  qualified.  Neither  can  it  be  assumed  that  eveij 
Member  is  superior  in  qualification  to  every  person  not  a  Member.  It  is 
wdl  known  that  there  are  many  Chemists  not  yet  connected  with  the  Society  who 
toe  as  qualified  for  admission  as  the  avera^  of  the  present  Members,  and  these 
are  the  parties  to  whom  a  general  invitation  has  been  addressed,  and  on  whose 
b^ialf  bye-laws  are  framed  to  facilitate  their  admission.  Between  the  present 
time  and  the  month  of  May  next  year,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  a 
large  accession  of  strength  will  accrue  to  the  Society  by  the  admission  of  those 
who  respond  to  the  invitation.  The  Society  will  then  represent,  more^  correctly 
than  it  now  does,  the  regularly  educated  Chemists  and  Druggists  of  this  countiy 
the  term  regularly  educated  being  used  to  imply,  not  educated  according  to  the 
system  introduced  by  the  Pharmaceutical  Society,  but  regularly  brought  up  to 
the  business  in  the  manner  previously  recognized  and  sanctioned  by  custom. 
Every  year  wiU  raise  the  standard  of  qualification,  as  the  old  Members  die  or  retire 
and  their  places  are  supplied  by  new  Members  who  have  passed  the  examination. 
No  precise  period  can  be  stated  at  which  the^  Society  will  emerge  from  a  state 
of  comparative  mediocrity  to  the  position  which  it  will  ultimately  acK^uire  when 
the  certificate  of  membership  wiu  have  become  an  absolute  criterion  of  pro- 
fessional qualification. 

During  the  transition  firom  the  rank  of  Chemists  and  Druggists  of  the  old 
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school  to  that  of  Pharmaceutical  Chemists  imder  the  Fharmacj  Act,  some 
anomalies  and  apparent  inconsistencies  will  probably  present  themselves,  and 
these  will  assume  a  greater  or  less  importance  according  to  the  aspect  under 
which  the  entire  question  is  considered.  Those  who  take  a  comprehensiye  view 
of  the  case,  and  look  upon  the  Society  as  a  block  of  marble  which  is  beginning 
to  assume  its  intended  form,  but  has  not  yet  received  the  final  polish,  will  perceive 
that  the  broad  principle  is  already  carried  out,  and  that  the  exceptional  cases 
and  present  imperfections  are  temporary  evils  not  affecting  the  theory  on  which 
the  Society  is  based,  and  its  capabilitjjr  of  reducing  that  theory  into  practice. 
Others  take  a  narrow  view  of  the  subject.  They  judge  of  the  Society  by  its 
defects,  and  mistake  the  exceptions  for  the  rule.  Ogling  out  a  few  individuals 
whose  qualification  compared  with  that  of  the  other  Members  is  below  the 
average,  they  despise  the  rank  and  distinction  which  is  enjoyed  alike  by  these 
parties  and  by  themselves,  and  although  they  continue  their  membership  in 
anticipation  that  at  some  future  time  it  may  be  advantageous,  they  are  opposed 
at  present  to  any  display  of  titles  or  emblems,  partly  because  they  dislike  wfast 
they  conceive  to  be  ostentation  and  quackery,  and  partly  because  they  look  down, 
upon  some  of  their  neighbours  who  are  entitled  to  the  same  privilege.  If  the 
Council,  under  existing  circumstances,  were  to  issue  a  genenu  recommendatioii 
to  the  Members  to  adopt  and  display  the  titles  conferred  by  the  Pharmacy  Aot» 
the  number  responding  to  such  recommendation  would  convey  a  dispaiagmg  and 
erroneous  idea  as  to  the  strength  of  the  Society ;  first,  because  many,  for  tiM 
reasons  above  stated,  would  not  at  onoe  respond  to  it ;  and,  secondly,  because  s 
large  number  who  intend  to  join  the  Society  are  not  yet  admitted,  some  of 
whom,  although  already  identified  with  it  as  candidates,  cannot  be  admitted 
until  next  May.  By  that  time  we  may  expect  a  lai^^  accession  of  Members, 
and  it  has  been  suggested  that  it  might  be  advisable  to  look  forward  to  the 
next  Anniversary  in  May  as  the  period  at  which  the  Parliamrnitary  titles  should 
be  generally  adopted.  In  the  mean  time  it  is  optional  with  each  Member  to  use 
his  own  discretion,  and  if  a  considerable  number  should  spontaneously  set  the 
example,  others  would  follow  it. 

The  subject  will  of  course  chiim  the  attention  of  the  Council,  and  it  will  be 
necessary  to  arrive  at  some  conclusion  before  the,  next  anniversary.  At  tfasS 
time  revised  and  amended  bye-laws  will  be  submitted  for  confirmation,  the  door 
will  be  closed  against  the  acknission  of  Members  by  certificate,  the  proceedings 
of  the  Society  ^mll  acauire  a  more  settled  and  offidsl  character  from  the  fiict 
that  its  bye-laws  will  re(]^uire  the  confirmation  of  the  Secretary  of  State, 
and  the  Parliamentary  distmction  will  henceforth  become  more  valuable  and 
important. 

During  the  interval,  we  think  each  Member  should  be  left  to  his  own  un* 
biassed  discretion  in  reference  to  the  adopti<ni  of  the  titles  confetred  by  the 
Pharmacy  Act. 

TO  THE  PARENTS  AND  GUARDIANS  OF  FUTURE 
PHARMACEUTICAL  CHEMISTS. 

It  may  be  taken  for  ^[ranted  that  in  the  selection  of  a  bumness  or  professioii 
for  a  jouth,  it  is  the  pnmaiy  object  of  his  parents  or  guardians  to  fulfil  this 
duty  in  a  manner  likely  to  ensure  his  future  success  and  welfare.  For  tiiis 
purpose  two  essentials  must  be  borne  in  mind ;  first,  the  occupation  must  be 
suited  to  his  taste  and  capacity ;  secondly,  his  education  and  training  must  be 
such  as  to  qualify  him  for  the  duties  he  will  be  called  upon  to  perform.  The 
natural  disposition  or  talent  of  the  individual  will  sometimes  assist  in  the  deoisioii 
as  to  his  future  occupation.  It  is  not  necessary,  however,  that  the  future 
Pharmaceutical  Chemist  should  be  bom  a  philosopher.  A  taste  for  Chemistry 
may  be  considered  favourable,  but  this  is  more  oflen  acquired  by  education  than 
found  as  a  native  talent.     A  restless  wandering  disposttaon,  a  desire  for  sn 
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active  life,  and  impatieiice  of  close  confinement,  are  qualities  incompatible  with 
the  occupation  of  a  Pharmaceutical  Chemist,  and  a  youth  having  such  a  dis- 
position would  not  be  likely  eventually  to  follow  the  business,  even  if  brought  up 
to  it.  We  have  known  young  men,  whose  parents  have  paid  high  apprentice 
fees  and  used  all  their  efforts  to  train  them  up  to  Pharmacy,  who,  at  the  ter- 
mination of  their  apprenticeship,  have  struck  their  colours,  and  sought  some 
other  occupation.  The  life  of  a  Pharmaceutical  Chemist  is  one  which  tries  the 
patience  and  exhausts  the  energy  even  of  those  whose  disposition  is  suited  to  the 
even  tenor  and  plodding  monotony  of  the  shop.  To  those  whose  minds  are 
occupied  by  other  tastes  and  more  active  pursuits,  it  is  irksome  and  intolerable, 
llie  study  of  the  science  of  Chemistry  and  Botany,  when  taken  up  con  amore^ 
affords  considerable  alleviation  to  this  monotony,  and  when  any  degree  of  pro** 
ficiency  is  attained,  a  wide  field  of  study  and  research  presents  itself,  which  is  a 
eoatinoal  source  of  interest  and  gratification.  This,  however,  depends  on  the 
mental  endowments  of  the  individual.  Two  men  may  walk  across  a  wilderness ; 
one  sees  nothing  but  weeds,  the  other  brings  home  a  valuable  collection  of 
specimens  for  his  herbarium. 

Assuminff  that  these  matters  have  been  duly  considered,  and  the  decision  is  in 
&vonr  of  rharmacy  as  the  future  business  of  the  youth,  we  proceed  to  the 
second  essential,  namely,  education.  A  sound  classical  education  is  necessary  as 
a  foundation.  To  bind  a  boy  as  an  apprentice  to  a  Chemist  at  the  age  of  14, 
with  scarcely  any  knowledge  of  Latin,  and  only  the  rudiments  of  an  ordinary 
English  education,  is  verv  reprehensible.  If  circumstances  will  not  admit  of 
his  remaining  at  school  at  least  a  year  or  two  longer  to  prepare  his  mind  for  the 
subsequent  training  which  a  Chemist  requires,  it  would  be  better  to  bring  him  up 
to  a  mechanical  trade,  or  some  other  business  more  in  accordance  with  his  cir- 
comstances.  Every  profession  or  business  has  its  level;  some  require  an 
expensive  education,  others  a  peculiar  kind  of  talent,  others  large  capital,  and 
those  persons  who  cannot  command  the  resources  whether  of  intellect  or  of  cash 
required  in  any  particular  occupation,  should  look  out  elsewhere  for  another. 
Hitherto  the  business  of  a  Chemist  and  Druggist  has  been  considered  in  respect 
to  education  on  a  level  with  the  trade  of  a  grocer,  oUman,  or  drysalter.  Li 
future,  those  must  possess 'a  superior  qualification  who  aspire  to  the  rank  of  a 
Fharmaceutieal  Chemist. 

Supposing  the  selection  to  be  made,  the  classical  examination  passed,  and  the 
terms  of  apprenticeship  agreed  upon — ^the  premium  is  paid^  and  for  this  consi- 
deration the  master  undertakes  to  instruct  his  pupil  in  the  art  and  mystery  of  the 
business  of  a  Pharmaceutical  Chemist.  His  parents  probably  think  they  have 
now  done  their  duty,  paid  his  fare,  and  started  hun  in  tne  train,  his  master  being 
responsible  for  the  rest.    This  is  a  very  common  delusion. 

La  the  shop  he  will  learn  to  fold  parcels,  fill  bottles,  make  pills  and  horse-balls, 
and  serve  customers.  He  may  ^t  a  smattering  of  Chemistry,  and  a  certain 
amount  of  mechanical  dexterity  m  manipulation.  At  the  close  $f  his  appren- 
ticeship it  will  be  advisable  for  him  to  take  a  situation  for  two  or  three  years  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  more  experience  in  the  business  before  commencing  on 
his  own  account.  We  may  suppose  him  to  be  on  his  rounds  provided  with  in- 
troductions to  some  of  the  London  Chemists,  inquiring  for  a  vacancy.  He 
meets  with  a  very  eligible  situation,  and  is  subjected  to  a  few  preliminary  inqui- 
ries. First,  ^'  Are  you  an  Associate  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  ?^'  "  No." 
— *^  Have  you  not  passed  the  examination?^*  ^*No."  This  may  possibly  close 
the  conversation ;  but  in  case  another  chance  should  be  given,  a  prescription  is 
placed  in  his  hand,  with  the  questions,  ^^  What  is  the  chemical  compositbn  of  the 
first  ingredient?'*  ^'How  does  the  Pharmacopceia  order  it  to  be  prepared?" 
*'  What  decomposition  taJces  place  when  these  ingredient  lare  mixed  r*  **  What 
is  the  usual  dose  of  this  tincture,  and  how  much  would  be  a  poisonous  dose  ?" 
He  is  taken  by  surprise — he  was  not  prepared  for  questions  of  that  kind.  A 
few  drugs  and  medicinal  plants  are  shown  him,  and  he  is  desired  to  state  their 
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names,  general  character,  and  mode  of  preparation.  He  is  equally  at  fault,  and 
instead  of  putting  on  his  apron  he  resumes  his  hat.  This  may  occur  several 
times  in  the  course  of  his  round,  until  he  discovers  that  the  payment  of  an 
apprentice-fee  does  not  ensure  a  qualification  for  his  business,  and  that  some- 
thmg  more  is  reauisite  than  the  manual  dexteritv  which  he  has  acquired  behind 
the  counter.  If  he  had  known  beforehand  what  he  had  to  expect,  he  might  have 
applied  himself  to  study  during  his  apprenticeship.  An  hour  a  day  devpted  to 
reading,  would  have  paved  the  way  for  his  future  advancement.  Although  an 
industrious  and  diligent  apprentice,  he  has  neglected  the  opportunity.  His 
attention  was  never  directed  to  the  scientific  part  of  his  education.  No  course 
of  study  was  recommended  to  him,  and  no  books  pointed  out  as  necessary  or 
desirable.  By  his  misfortune,  and  not  his  fiiult,  he  finds  himself,  at  the  close  of 
his  apprenticeship,  incompetent  to  take  a  situation  in  any  of  the  houses  to  which 
he  has  been  advised  to  apply.  Day  after  day  he  renews  the  search,  and  every 
-evening  returns  to  his  lodgmg,  weary  and  disappointed. 

What  is  to  be  done  ?    He  nas  staged  his  all  on  Pharmacy,  and  drawn  a  blank. 
He  is  even  in  a  worse  position  than  he  might  have  been  if  he  had,  in  the  first 
instance,  been  inoculated  with  an  appreciation  of  the  importance  of  scientific 
knowledge,  and  well  advised  as  to  the  course  of  private  study  which  he  ought 
to  pursue.    He  had  not  this  advantage,  and  he  must  now  make  up  for  lost  time. 
His  parents  are  not  prepared  for  another  appeal  to  the  cash-box.     They  con- 
sider that  the  education  of  their  son  has  been  bought  and  paid  for — that  his 
salary  will  almost  maintain  him  for  two  or  three  years,  after  which  time  they 
have  made  provision  for  placinff  him  in  business  on  his  own  account.    They 
inquire  what  steps  should  be  tfucen  for  the  completion  of  his  education,  how 
much  time  it  will  occupy,  and  what  expenditure  it  will  entail  ?    Twelve  months 
devoted  to  study  in  a  practical  school  of  Pharmacy  would  probably  be  suffi- 
cient.    During  this  time  he  must  not  calculate  on  occupying  a  situation ;  his 
whole  time  win  be  employed  in  the  acquirement  of  knowledge ;  and  the  expense 
for  the  year,  including  board  and  lodging,  will  certainly  be  not  less  than  £100,  it 
may  amount  to  £130.    We  may  anticipate  the  exclamation,  ^*  Almost  as  much  as 
an  apprentice-fee  T'    This  reminds  us  of  the  exclamation  of  the  father  of  a  youth 
for  whose  education  Socrates  had  asked  rather  a  large  sum.     '*  I  could  buy  a 
slave  for  the  amount !"    To  which  Socrates  replied,  '*  Buy  him,  and  thou  wilt 
have  two."    Even  supposing  the  expense  of  the  scientific  education  to  be  equi- 
valent to  the  apprentice-fee,  we  may  ask  this  question :  "  If  the  education  of 
the  fingers  in  the  mechanical  drudgery  of  the  shop  be  worth  the  amount  paid  as 
an  apprentice-fee,  is  not  the  education  of  the  mind  in  a  school  of  Pharmacy 
-worth  at  least  as  much  P''    The  premium  paid  with  an  apprentice  to  an  apothe- 
cary constitutes  a  small  proportion  of  the  expense  of  his  education.     He  must 
"devote  two  or  three  years  to  his  subsequent  studies  and  hospital  practice  before 
he  can  pass  the  examinations  and  receive  his  diploma.    If  the  Apothecary  be 
required  to  ^alk  the  hospital,  why  should  not  the  Pharmaceutical  Chemist  be 
required  to  walk  the  laboratory  ?    It  is  of  no  use  to  evade  this  question ;  it 
'may  for  a  time  appear  an  innovation,  but  it  will  soon  be  the  necessary  condition 
upon  which  the  rank  of  Pharmaceutical  Chemist  can  be  acquired  under  the 
Pharmacy  Act. 

We  are  addressing  these  observations  chiefly  to  parents  and  guardians  who 
are  not  connected  with  the  business,  and,  consequently,  are  unacquainted  with 
its  details,  and  the  course  of  education  required.  The  sons  of  Cnemists  have 
the  advantage  of  the  experience  of  their  parents  to  guide  them ;  but  even 
Chemists  ought  to  recollect  that  they  must  not  trust  altogether  to  their  own 
experience,  as  the  kind  of  education  which  was  considered  sufficient  at  the  time 
they  were  apprentices,  will  not  satisfy  the  demands  of  the  profession  and  the 
public  when  their  sons  have  become  their  successors. 
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A  I.ADT  who  had  been  for  some  years  in  the  habit  of  taking  Guinnesses  Stoat, 
recently  informed  the  agent  that  she  was  under  the  necessity  of  discontinuing 
it.  On  his  inc^uiring  whether  she  had  any  fault  to  find  with  the  stout,  she 
replied,  *'  Yes,  it  is  »lulterated — if  it  were  not  adulterated  you  would  have  it 
analyzed,  and  publish  the  certificates  as  the  makers  of  bitter  beer  have  done ; 
but  you  dare  not  have  it  analyzed,  because  you  know  it  is  adulterated."  Asser- 
tions  and  protestations  were  in  vain,  the  lady  closed  her  account. 

The  disreputable  adVantage  which  has  been  taken  of  the  stiTchnia  panic  as  a 
means  of  puffins  the  beer  of  one  brewery  in  particular,  has  nad  a  temporary 
effect  on  tne  public  mind  which  is  neither  creditable  to  the  parties  concerned, 
nor  likely  in  the  end  to  place  them  in  an  enviable  position  in  the  trade.    All  the 
brewers  of  bitter  beer  were  under  an  imputation  resulting  from  an  unfounded 
rumour.    It  was  necessary  that  this  should  be  contradicted,  which  was  done  by 
the  publication  of  the  result  of  a  full  investigation  of  the  facts  of  the  case,  and 
the  quality  of  the  beer  from  several  breweries.    Here  the  matter  might  have 
ended.     The  panic  had  ceased ;  the  breweries  were  in  full  work,  and  some  of 
them  could  not  make  their  beer  fast  enoush  to  meet  the  demand.     One  of  these 
firms,  however,  conceiving  this  to  be  a  g^den  opportunity  for  a  puff,  has  given 
the  public  such  a  dose  of  advertisements,  and  certificates,  and  correspondence 
respecting  the  beer  of  that  brewery,  that  some  innocent  persons  have  been  led  to 
suspect  that  the  strychnia  rumour  was,  after  all,  not  so  ridiculous  and  unfounded 
as  it  had  been  represented  to  be.    The  question  is  a  natural  one,  '*  If  all  this 
noise  and  trumpeting  be  necessary  to  clear  the  character  of  one  brewery,  what 
must  be  the  state  of  the  case  with  other  breweries,  the  proprietors  of  which  are 
satisfied  with  a  simple  contradiction  of  the  rumour,  and  then  leave  their  beer  to 
trumpet  for  itself?*'    The  lady  above  referred  to  appears  to  have  come  to  the- 
conclusion  that  all  beer  is  either  puffed  or  poisoned,  and  as  Messrs.  Guinness  and 
Co.  will  not  condescend  to  puff  their  stout,  she  declines  to  drink  it.    Others 
might  draw  a  different  inference,  founded  on  the  old  maxim,  that  '^  good  wine- 
needs  no  bush.*' 

Leaving  the  rival  bi*eweries  to  find  their  level,  we  cannot  pass  unnoticed 
the  injustice  perpetrated  on  the  distinguished  chemical  professors  whose  names 


names  of  Liebig,  Graham,  and  Hofmann  are  displayed  in  large  type,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  name  of  the  firm  which  employed  them  professionally  to  examine 
and  report  upon  their  beer.  If  scientific  men,  in  the  performance  of  their 
ordinary  duties  as  analytical  chemists,  are  to  be  liable  to  thb  annoyance  and 
degradation,  it  will  become  necessary  for  them  to  be  extremely  careful  to  whom 
they  give  reports  or  certificates  of  this  nature.  The  abuse  of  chemical  certifi- 
cates IS  not  an  unfrequeut  occurrence,  and  some  Chemists  habitually  refuse  on 
this  account  to  furnish  reports  in  writing,  except  under  particular  circumstances 
or  conditions ;  but  we  do  not  remember  a  more  flagrant  case  than  the  one  before 
us.  The  evil  will  in  some  degree  cure  itself;  the  beer  puff  has  already  pro- 
duced an  effect  in  checking  the  facility  with  which  such  aocuments  can  be  ob- 
tained. In  several  instances  of  recent  occurrence  they  have  been  refused,  and 
it  is  not  likely  after  what  has  occurred  that  men  of  the  highest  eminence,  whose 
opinions  are  most  in  request,  will  furnish  written  reports  without  some  gua- 
rantee or  understanding  that  such  reports  will  not  be  used  in  a  disreputable 
manner. 

THE  SCIENTIFIC  INSTITUTIONS  OF  BIRMINGHAM. 

The  connection  of  science  with  the  arts  and  Ibanufactures,  and  the  high 
reputation  of  Birmingham  as  a  manufacturing  town,  might  lead  to  the  inference 
that  the  soil  of  Birmin;;ham  is  favourable  to  science.    That  this  is  the  case,  to 
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some  extent  is  proTed  by  the  ddU  and  inffenuit^  with  which  scientific  disooTeries 
and  inventions  are  adapted  to  purposes  of  practical  utility,  and  made  subservient 
to  the  wants  and  luxuries  of  mankind  in  the  manufactories  of  that  great 
emporium  of  industry.  In  the  year  1839,  when  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science  was  held  at  Birmingham, 
the  spirit  with  which  the  proceedings  were  conducted,  the  subjects  introduced, 
the  novelties  and  improvements  exhibited  as  evidence  of  local  talent  and  prac- 
tical experience,  .were  highly  creditable  to  the  town  of  Birmingham  and 
interesting  to  the  scientific  visitors.  • 

There  is,  among  scientific  men,  a  disposition  to  congregate  together  at  intervals 
to  compare  notes  and  discuss  the  results  of  the  researches  in  which  they  have 
rcjipectively  been  engaged.  It  is  therefore  generally  the  case  in  localities  where 
sdenoe  is  much  cultivated,  that  societies  or  institutions  exist  for  the  promotion 
of  the  several  branches  of  knowledge,  and  for  the  mutual  improvement  of  the 
members.  In  London,  such  institutions  abound,  and  almost  every  division  and 
sub-division  of  science  has  its  special  Society :  we  may  enumerate  the  Koyal 
Society,  the  Royal  Institution,  the  London  Institution,  the  Linniean  Society,  the 
Medico-Chirurgical,  Patholo^cal,  Medical,  Astronomical,  Chemical,  Pharma- 
ceutical, Horticultural,  Botanical,  Microscopical,  Statistical,  Cavendish,  Syden- 
ham, Ethnological,  Geographical,  Epidemological.  All  these  institutions  are  in 
a  state  of  activity.  Their  meetings  are  held  at  regular  intervals  during  the 
season.  On  almost  every  evening  in  the  week  some  two  or  three  scientific 
meetings  clash  with  each  other.  Many  of  these  Societies  publish  transactions, 
and  are  thus  the  medium  through  which  the  results  of  the  labours  of  their 
Members  become  known  to  the  public. 

On  recently  inquiring  *^  What  corresponding  institutions  are  flourishing  at  Bir- 
mingham ?*^  we  were  not  a  little  surprised  at  being  informed  that  there  had  been 
three,  namely,  the  Philosophical  Institution,  the  Mechanics'  Institute,  and  the 
Polytechnic,  all  of  which  had  recently  become  the  victims  of  atrophy  or 
marasmus,  and  that  with  the  exception  of  the  Medical  Schools  and  the  Pharma- 
ceutical Institution,  which  latter  has  for  some  time  been  in  a  dormant  state,  and 
is  now  about  to  be  renovated,  there  is  at  this  time  no  institution  at  Birmingham 
for  the  advancement  of  science. 

The  house  of  the  late  Philosophical  Institution  is  provided  with  a  very  good 
theatre,  a  library,  an  interesting  museum  of  geology,  a  chemical  laboraton- 
capable  of  accommodating  a  practical  class  of  twelve  or  fifteen  students,  with 
otner  apartments  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  such  an  institution.  The  de- 
cease of  the  late  curator.  Dr.  Ick,  appears  to  have  paralyzed  it,  some  internal 
causes  (which  it  is  needless  to  enter  into)  hastened  its  decay,  and  it  is  dissolved. 
The  building  might  still  be  obtained  at  a  rent  for  scientific  purposes ;  but  unless 
some  steps  be  taken  without  delay  for  restoring  its  former  activity,  it  will,  in  all 
probability,  be  conveHcd  into  a  manufactory  for  needles  and  pins,  steel  pens,  or 
buttons.  The  revival  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Institution,  and  the  endeavour  to 
amalgamate  it  with  the  Pharmaceutical  Society,  may  probably  operate  as  an 
exciting  cause  for  the  reconsideration  of  the  subject  and  the  adoption  of 
energetic  measures  for  effecting  this  desirable  result. 

We  are  not  unmindful  of  the  fact  that  science  may  be  advanced  by  individual 
exertions.  At  the  same  time,  experience  has  shown  that  this  advancement  is 
greatly  promoted  by  societies  where  scientific  men  meet,  where  science  is  taught, 
and  information  respecting  discoveries  and  improvements  disseminated.  Con- 
sidering the  reputation  of  Birmingham  for  skill  and  ingenuity  in  the  practical 
application  of  the  scientific  arts,  it  appears  extraordinary  that  the  usual  means  of 
encouraging  and  extending  researches  of  this  nature  should  be  so  much 
neglected,  from  which  it  might  almost  be  inferred  that  the  manu&cturers 
defend  upon  extraneous  sources  for  the  scientific  principles  which  are  the  foun- 
dauon  of  their  commercial  prosperity. 
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PHARMACEUTICAL  MEETING, 

Wednesday^  October  13,  1852. 
MS.  GirroBB,  pbbsidbut,  in  the  chais. 

This  Meeting,  which  was  the  first  of  the  Session,  was  numerously  attended  by 
Members  and  Associates  of  the  Society,  as  well  as  by  students.  The  number  of 
visitors  was  not  so  large  as  on  some  former  occasions.  The  subjects  which  had 
been  announced  occupied  the  attention  of  the  Meeting  until  a  late  hour,  and 
other  contributions  subsequently  received,  were  deferred  until  the  next  meeting. 

The  pBESisEirT  congratulated  the  Members  on  the  commencement  of  the 
session  with  so  large  a  meeting.  Although  the  state  of  his  health  would  not 
admit  of  his  taking  an  active  part  in  these  proceedings,  he  had  made  an  efibrt  to 
be  present  on  that  occasion,  and  should  always  feel  gratified  in  attending  in  his 
place  at  the  meetings,  and  promoting  so  far  as  he  was  able,  the  objects  for  which 
the  Society  had  been  established. 

DONATIONS  TO  THE  LIBRARY  AND  MUSEUM. 

Shannon  On  Brewing  and  IHstiUation ;  Falconer  On  Bath  WaUra;  Macgregor's 
Medical  Sketches;  Walrs  Dieserlations  on  Select  Suhfects  in  Chemistry  and  Medicine, 
from  Mr.  Ince. 

Thomson's  Chemistry,  4  vols.,  from  Mr.  Till,  4,  Thayer  Street,  Manchester  Square. 

Quarterly  Journal  of  the  Chemical  Soeiehf,  from  the  Chemical  Society. 

QuarterfyJowmalqf  the  Microseopieal  Science,  from  the  Publishers. 

The  Assurance  Magazine  and  Journal  of  the  Institute  of  Actuaries,  from  the  Institute 
of  Actuaries. 

The  Literary  Gazette  from  April  last,  from  the  Publishers. 

Crystals  of  Alum  and  Chrome  Alum,  frofm  Mr.  William  Copney. 


DISTRIBUTION  OF  PRIZES  IN  THE  SCHOOL  OF  PHARMACY. 

The  prizes  awarded  to  the  successful  competitors  at  the  examinations  in  the 
classes  of  Materia  Medica,  Chemistry  and  Pharmacy,  and  Botany,  at  the  con- 
ehuioQ  of  the  last  session,  were  distributed  to  the  following  Students  :~ 

mateeia  medica. 
Lecture  Pupils: 

Peizb   ...Mr.  Witt. 

Cbbtificatb  of  Mekit Mr.  Daines. 

Laboratory  Pupils: 

Peizb   Mr.  Parkinson. 

Ceetiticate  of  Meett Mr.  James  Bell. 

CHEMI8TBT  AND  PHAEMLACT. 

Lecture  Pupils : 

FiBST  Peizb Mr.  Witt. 

Sbcokd  Peize Mr.  Northcote. 

Ceetificate  of  Meeit Mr.  Daines. 

Laboratory  Pupils: 

FiEST  Peize    Mr.  Parkinson. 

Second  Peizb Mr.  Gregory. 

Ceetificatb  OF  Meett Mr.  Picaotto. 
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BOTAVT. 

FibsxPbizb Mr.  Daines. 

SsooHD  Pbizs Mr.  Parkinson. 

Cmtiwcatm  of  Mhht...  \^-  j^j^oyie. 

The  following  were  the  Questions  for  Examination  in  the  several  classes : — 

CLASS  OF  MATEBIA  MEDICA. 

BXAXnnBR,  DR.  PERBIBA. 

1.  Explain  the  meaning  of  the  terms  periderm  and  <2enn,  as  used  bj  Dr.  Weddell  in 

describing  Cinchona  barks. 

2.  What  are  the  characters  by  which  quinine,  quinidine  or  fi  quinine,  and  dnchonine 

are  respectively  distinguished  ? 

3.  How  is  the  purity  of  sulphate  of  quinine  to  be  ascertained  ?  and  by  what  means 

could  you  detect  the  presence  of  the  disulphates  of  quinidine  and  dnchonine^ 
of  sulphate  of  lime,  of  salicine,  and  of  mannite  ? 

4.  By  what  optical  characters  are  raw  cotton  and  gun-cotton  respectively  distin- 

guished? and  what  optical  change  is  gun-cotton  liable  to  by  keeping  ? 

5.  Give  the  dii^ostic  botanical  chancters  and  the  leading  chemical  properties  of 

the  following  natural  orders  i—Coni/era,  LaHaUe,  Componta,  and  Crueiferetj 
and  enumerate  the  officinal  substances  obtained  from  each  of  these  families. 

6.  What  are  the  microscopical  and  cJiemical  characters  by  which  the  presence  of 

roasted  chicory  and  roasted  com  are  detected  in  roast^  coffee  P 

7.  Describe  the  microscopical  characters  of  the  Honduras  and  Jamaica  sarsaparillas. 

8.  Give  a  sketch  of  the  Pharmaceutical  history  of  balsam  of  copaiba. 

9.  Name  the  substances  marked  1,  ?,  3,  4,  5,  and  6,  and  point  out  the  characters  by 

which  you  are  enabled  to  distinguish  them. 
\^CanicUdate8  may  avail  themselvet  qftheueeqfa  Aficrateope  in  answering  Ae  Uut  Quettiou.'] 

CLASS  OP  CHEMISTRr  AND  PHARMACY. 

EXAMINEE,  UB.  EBDWOOD. 

1.  The  weight  of  a  substance  being  the  measure  of  its  gravitating  force,  in  what  way 

is  the  accuracy  of  the  indication,  obtained  by  the  balance,  affected  by  the  air 
in  which  the  substance  is  weighed  ?  If  100  grains  of  platinum  and  100  grains 
of  wax  be  weighed  in  the  usual  manner  with  a  brass  weight,  would  the  gravi- 
tating force  of  the  platinum,  the  wax,  and  the  brass  wdght,  be  equal,  or  if  not, 
how  and  why  would  it  differ  ? 

2.  How  are  the  standards  of  the  weights  and  measures,  established  by  law  in  this 

country,  determined  ? 

3.  Explain  the  principle  of  the  action  of  hydrometers  in  the  determination  of  the 

specific  gravities  of  liquids. 

4.  What  are  the  best  methods  of  making  spermaceti,  castor  oil,  and  balsam  of 

copaiba  into  emulsions  ? 

5.  What  are  the  best  excipients  to  use  for  giving  the  pilular  consistency  to  each  of 

the  following  substances: — Rhubarb,  ^oes,  caJomd,  common  turpentine,  oil  of 
peppermint,  mercurial  ointment  ? 

6.  BotUes  made  of  blue  glass  are  sometimes  used  for  preserving  substances  which 

are  liable  to  be  affected  by  the  light:  in  what  way  would  the  colour  of  the  glass 
influence  the  result  ? 

7.  Describe  the  sources  from  which  the  iodine  of  commerce  is  derived ;  the  process 

by  which  it  is  obtained  ;  its  compounds  with  oxygen,  hydrogen,  and  potassium, 
and  the  best  methods  of  preparing  these. 

8.  Describe  the  processes  by  which  carbonate  of  soda  and  sesquicarbonate  of  ammonia 

are  manufactured. 

9.  What  are  the  compositions  respectively  of  formic,  acetic,  butyric,  and  valerianic 

acids  ?~-how  are  these  acids  obtained  ?-^nd  what  relation  do  their  boiling 
points  bear  to  their  compositions  ? 
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CLASS  OF  BOTANY. 

EXAmVEK  XB.  BEMTLBT. 

1.  Enamerate  and  describe  the  stracture  of  the  different  forms  of  cells,  and  the 
tissues  which  they  respectively  produce  by  their  combination';  also  mention  the 
parts  of  plants  where  they  are  to  be  found. 

9.  I>escribe  the  structure  of  a  leaf-bud,  a  bulb,  a  rhizome,  a  tuber,  and  a  oormus. 

3.  What  are  the  distinctive  characters  between  a  root  and  a  stem  ? — and  state  the 

differences  which  exist  between  the  roots  of  Acotyledonous,  Monocotyledonous, 
and  Dicotyledonous  plants. 

4.  Describe  the  process  of  respiration  in  plants;  and  compare  the  changes  which  it 

produces  upon  the  atmosphere  with  those  of  animal  respiration. 

5.  What  is  the  meaning  of  the  terms  indefinite  and  definite  inflorescence  ?    Men- 

tion the  different  kinds  of  indefinite  inflorescence,  and  describe  and  give  exam- 
ples of  the  following  kinds  : —  spike,  raceme,  corymb,  panide,  umbel,  and 
capitulum. 

6.  Describe  the  structure  of  the  anther  and  pollen;  and  explain  the  manner  in 

which  the  process  of  fertilization  takes  place. 

7.  Give  ^e  essential  characters  of  the  following  Natural  Orders  :  Fapaveraceoe, 

Malvaceae,  Rosaces,  Umbellifenp,  Ck>mpositae,  and  Oleacee. 

8.  Distinguish  the  Natural  Order  Amaryllidaoes  from  the  Iridacese,  Liliacese,  and 

MftlftntbwTftff*. 

9.  Mention  the  distinctive  characters  of  the  classes  and  Bub-dasses  in  the  Natuiai 

System  of  De  Candolle. 

10.  To  what  Natural  Order  would  a  plant  presenting  the  following  characters 
belong :  sepals  and  petals  4  or  5  each.  Stamens  indefinite  in  number,  perigy- 
nous.  Caipels  united  into  a  many-celled  inferior  pistil,  with  a  simple  style  and 
stigma.    Leaves  dotted. 

The  President  then  called  upon  Mr.  Jacob  Bell  to  proceed  with  the  observa- 
tions of  which  he  had  given  notice,  on  the  mode  of  conducting  the  Fhanna- 
eeutical  Meetixigs. 

Mr.  Bell  said  that,  having  taken  an  active  part  in  the  establishment  of  these 
meetings,  and  having  had  a  specific  object  in  view  in  the  course  which  he  had  taken 
in  reference  to  them,  he  was  desirous  of  making  a  few  remarks  at  the  commence- 
ment of  a  new  session,  for  the  purpose  of  directing  attention  to  the  influence  of 
scientific  discussions  on  the  character  and  progress  of  the  Society,  and  the  mode 
in  which  such  discussions  might  be  made  most  attractive  and  useful.  The  plan 
upon  which  the  Society  had  been  founded  comprised  various  means  of  pro- 
moting the  same  end,  namely,  the  advancement  of  the  science  of  Pharmacy  and 
the  elevation  of  the  character  and  position  of  the  Pharmaceutists  of  this  country. 
Tlie  Pharmaceutical  meetings  were  instituted  for  the  purpose  of  awakening  the 
interest  of  the  present  Members  in  the  progress  of  science,  and  affording  them 
an  opportunitv  of  mutual  improvement.  The  institution  of  such  meetings  was 
a  novelty  in  this  country.  The  Members  of  the  Society  were  not  accustomed  to 
scientific  discussions,  and  were  greatly  indebted  to  some  of  their  scientific  and 
professional  friends,  who,  approving  of  the  undertaking,  came  forward  liberally, . 
nimished  papers,  and  attended  the  meetings.  Without  this  co-operation  the 
character  of  tlie  meetings  could  scarcelv  have  been  maintained,  and  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Society,  fedmg  sensible  of  the  disadvantages  under  which  they  had 
laboured  in  regiurd  to  scientific  education,  were  confirmed  in  the  belief  that  a 
School  of  Pharmacy  was  a  necessary  part  of  the  plan  upon  which  the  Society 
was  based.  Thus,  while  the  Pharmaceutical  meetings,  supported  as  they  were  by 
the  countenance  of  professional  men,  served  to  stimulate  and  encourage  the  Mem- 
bers in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge,  the  School  was  furnishing  elementary  instruc- 
tion, and  oualifying  the  present  Associates  to  conduct  in  a  more  efficient  manner 
the  future  Pharmaceutical  meetings.  He  (Mr.  Bell )  had  watched  attentively  the 
progress  of  the  meetings;  he  had  observed  the  fluctuations  in  the  attendance  and 
m  t£e  spirit  with  whi^  they  had  been  supported;  he  had  heard  various  causes 
assignea  for  their  occasional  depression ;  he  was  prepared  to  prove  that  some  of 
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these  notionB  were  erroneoiu,  and  to  pomt  out  the  means  by  which  a  more 
uniform  success  might  be  ensured.  The  early  meetings  having  oeen  held  before 
the  Society  had  the  requisite  accommodation,  were  not  official  m  their  ch^acter, 
but  had  been  transferred  to  the  house  of  the  Society  as  soon  as  the  rooms  were 
ready,  and  he  as  well  as  those  who  had  individually  assisted  him  in  the  manage- 
ment, had  gradually  resigned  this  responsibility  mto  the  hands  of  the  Cooncil 
and  officers  of  the  Society,  and  endeavoured  to  identify  the  proceedings  more 
completely  with  the  Members  at  large.  Nevertheless,  it  was  a  source  of  com- 
plaint that  the  meetings  were  too  much  under  the  direction  of  a  few  individuals, 
that  they  were  not  sufficiently  official,  and  that  the  Members  would  not  con- 
tribute to  the  support  of  proceedings  in  which  one  of  their  number  occupied 
too  prominent  a  place  to  the  exclusion  of  others.  At  the  commencement  of  the 
session  before  last  it  was  intimated  to  him  that  a  different  arrangement  would  be 
more  satisfactory,  that  the  meetings  should  be  superintended  E>y  a  Committee 
officially  appointed  by  the  Council,  and  that  all  papers  should  be  communicated 
through  Mr.  Redwood,  as  the  scientific  officer  of  the  Society.  This  was  the 
most  favourable  symptom  which  had  manifested  itself.  It  denoted  a  general 
disposition  to  come  forward  in  support  of  the  scientific  character  of  the  Society, 
ana  he  considered  it  the  greatest  triumph  which  could  have  occurred,  because  it 
proved  that  the  meetings  had  been  the  means  of  drawing  out  the  Members  and 
enlisting  them  in  the  work.  In  compliance  with  the  intimation  referred  to,  he 
had  retired  to  the  back  benches  and  watched  with  much  satisfaction  the  zeal  and 
spirit  with  which  the  meetings  were  conducted.  During  that  sesraon,  Mr.  Inoe, 
tne  President,  took  the  lead,  the  Committee  were  active,  the  Secretary  inde&- 
ti^ble,  papers  abundant,  and  the  meetings  well  attended.  The  session  ter- 
mmated  as  it  had  commenced,  leaving  an  impression  that  the  scientific  meetines 
were  completely  established,  the  Members  of  the  Society  inoculated  with  zeal  in  the, 
cause,  and  that  the  ensuing  session  would  be  equally  satisfactory.  During  the  recess, 
however,  some  Members  of  the  Society  complained  that  Mr.  Kedwood  had  taken 
too  prominent  a  part  in  the  meetings — that  the  management  was  not  sufficiently 
official ;  and  it  was  resolved  that  the  Committee  should  in  future  have  the  direct 
and  entire  control.  On  the  opening  of  the  next  session  (in  1851)  the  day  for  the 
first  meeting  arrived.  The  Committee  had  done  nothing,  no  preparations  were 
Blade,  no  papers  were  in  hand,  and  no  meeting  announced.  The  Council  inquired 
of  him  (Mr. Bell)  thecauseof  this  oversight,  and  he  referred  to  the  Committee  who 
had  released  first  himself,  and  then  Mr.  Kedwood,  from  the  responsibility,  and  who 
had  omitted  to  make  the  needful  arrangements.  At  the  request  of  the  Council,  he 
and  Mr.  Redwood  assisted  the  Committee  in  preparing  for  the  subsequent 
meetings,  but  the  spirit  of  the  Members  appeared  to  have  flagged,  and  the  session 
was  not  nearly  so  satisfactory  as  the  previous  one.  It  had  been  alleged  that  the 
Fharmaueutical  Journal  had  absorbed  the  papers  which  ought  to  have  been  sup- 
plied to  the  meetings,  and  to  this  circumstance  was  attributed  the  dearth  of  mate- 
rials fior  discussion.  He  had,  however,  disproved  this  allegation,  and  shown  that 
the  reverse  was  the  fact,  as  he  had  invariably  handed  over  to  the  Committee  any 
papers  sent  to  him  for  publication  which  were  suitable  for  the  meetings,  when- 
ever the  authors  would  ffive  their  consent,  which  was  not  always  the  case,  and 
Mie  of  the  parties  who  bad  refused,  was  now  one  of  tibe  chief  promulgators  of 
the  allegation  before  mentioned.  Another  circumstance  which  had  tended  to 
d«>res8  the  meetings,  was  the  falling  off  in  the  attendance  of  medical  men  and 
other  scientific  visitors,  and  this  was  attributable  in  part  to  a  r^ulation  which 
bad  been  adopted  by  the  Council  with  regard  to  the  admission  of  visitors.  Hie 
was  ashamed  to  state  the  cause  of  this  regulation,  but  bein^  in  force,  and  being 
in  his  opinion  pernicious  in  its  tendency,  he  could  not  omit  to  mention  it.  fi 
had  been  alleged  that  some  Members  of  the  Society  had  sent  cards  of  invitation 
to  medical  men  with  their  own  business  cards,  for  the  purpose,  as  it  was  suspected, 
of  advancing  their  own  private  interest ;  and  it  was  therefore  resolved,  that  any 
Member  desiring  to  introduce  a  visitor,  should  furnish  his  name  and  address  to 
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the  Secretar^!^  who  should  send  the  card  in  the  name  of  the  Council.  The 
existence  of  such  a  suspicion,  and  the  regulation  founded  on  it,  he  considered  to 
be  a  disgrace  to  a  scientific  Sodetj,  and  he  sincerely  hoped  that  the  reguladon 
would  l^  rescinded.  He  should  l>e  glad  to  see  eyery  Member  who  attended 
liiese  meetings  introduce  a  professionS  friend.  Nodiing  had  conduced  more  to 
retard  the  progress  of  the  Society  than  jealousy  among  its  Membm.  Before 
the  Society  had  been  founded,  jealousy  had  been  a  b^  to  union  and  to  every 
kind  of  improvement.  Great  exertions  had  been  made  to  combat  this  evil,  and 
with  considerable  success ;  but  more  remained  to  be  done ;  and  if  the  Chemists 
ever  intended  to  hold  up  their  heads  as  a  scientific  and  «il%htened  body,  thev 
must  dispel  from  their  minds  those  feelings  of  distrust  and  suspicion  of  each 
other,  which  were  degrading  even  to  an  ordinary  tradesman.  Tne  position  of 
the  Chemists  had  been  changed.  They  were  now  recognized  by  Act  of  Par- 
liament, and  they  oi^ht  to  cmtivate  a  more  worthy  and  liberal  spirit,  and  to  take 
a  broad  professional  view  of  the  responsibility  of  their  calling,  and  their  duty  to 
tiie  pnbLc.  Each  Member  of  the  society,  instead  of  carping  at  the  exertions  of 
others,  seeking  for  causes  of  complaint,  and  suspecting  of  some  sinister  motives, 
those  who  took  an  active  part  in  tiie  affairs  of  the  Society,  should  come 
forward  and  assist,  waving  minor  difiereoces,  and  keeping  steadily  in  view  the 
objects  for  which  the  Sooety  was  founded,  and  the  advantages  of  union,  educa- 
tion, and  the  advancement  of  science.  If  any  Member  objected  that  any  other 
Miembers,  by  their  exertions  on  behalf  of  the  Society,  had  become  too  pro- 
minent, he  should  do  likewise,  and  he  would  share  the  distinction.  ^  £aeh 
Member  should  feel  himself  id^itified  with  all  the  proceedings  of  the  Society, 
and  take  advantage  of  any  opportunity  which  might  occur  to  promote  its 
progress  and  prosperity.  In  the  ordinary  course  of  business,  suojects  con- 
tinually presented  themselves  relating  to  new  medicinal  agents,  new  or  improved 
preparations,  &c.,  which  might  be  introduced  with  advantage  at  the  Fharmft- 
oenticol  meetings,  and  it  could  not  be  supposed  for  a  moment  that  there  was 
any  difficulty  in  providing  ample  materials  for  six  or  eight  meetings  in  the 
course  of  the  year.  Ten  years  ago  there  might  have  been  some  grounds  for  an 
excuse ;  the  members  were  unaccustomed  to  proceedings  of  that  kind ;  they 
wae  not  prepared  to  carry  them  out  efficiently,  and  depended  on  the  con^* 
tributions  of  professional  friends.  But  it  had  be^  proved  in  the  session  before 
last  that  they  were  now  competent  to  support  scientific  meetings  with  credit 
and  advantage.  Some  of  the  early  Students  of  the  Society,  now  established  in 
business,  had  enioyed  the  advantage  of  an  improved  scientific  eduoation,  and 
several  of  them  had  already  entered  the  lists  ss  contributors.  The  meetings  had 
partially  relapsed  last  year  because  the  zeal  of  the  Members  had  flagged ;  the 
regulation  to  which  he  had  referred  had  tended  to  diminish  the  number  of 
visitors  ;  the  attendance  of  Members  had  fallen  off ;  and  each  appeared  to  be 
wondering  what  was  to  be  done,  and  why  more  was  not  done,  instead  of  dcMog 
something  himself.  The  whole  labour  and  respimsibility  had  fallen  on  to  two 
or  three  individuals,  who  were  taken  to  task  by  those  who  had  done  nothing, 
and  who  attributed  to  selfish  motives  those  individual  exertions  by  which  the 
meetings  had  been  kept  up  at  all.  These  words  might  sound  harsh  and  grating 
to  the  ears,  but  the  facts  could  not  be  .disputed.  It  was  better  to  speak  out 
boldly  and  probe  the  under-currents  to  their  source.  Once  for  all,  it  should  be 
understood  that  candour  and  good-fellowship  among  the  Members  was  the 
mainstay  of  the  Society.  If  any  were  dissatisfied  let  than  speak  withoot 
reserve,  and  let  all  difllerences  and  distrust  be  banished.  The  commence- 
ment of  a  session  was  a  proper  time  for  arriving  at  a  mutual  under^ 
standing  as  to  the  course  to  be  pursued,  and  if  all  would  unite  harmomoualy 
in  the  proceedings,  a  renewal  of  strength  would  be  the  result.  Authon 
would  not  write  papers  for  empty  benches,  and  neither  Members  nor  visitors 
would  continue  to  attend  meetings  at  which  they  found  neither  entertainment 
nor  instruction.    But  if  Members  would  attend,  authors  would  write,  and  the 
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prospect  of  good  papers  would  also  attract  Members  and  Visitors*  These  two 
requisites  for  a  good  meeting  must  proceed  pari  passu,  and  a  good  beginning 
would  influence  the  whole  sesmon.  Understanding  that  there  were»  several 
papers  on  hand,  he  would  not  trespass  longer  on  Uie  meeting,  and  hoped  the 
remarks  he  had  made  would  be  recdved  as  they  were  intended.  It  was 
his  earnest  desire  to  see  the  meetings  conducted  offidallj  bj  the  GouncilY  and  it 
was  his  object  to  encourage  the  Members  generally  to  come  forward,  and^  by 
their  presence  and  contributions  to  sustain  the  character  of  the  Society,  which, 
being  now  sanctioned  by  Act  of  Parliament,  would  be  expected  by  the  profession 
and  the  public  to  ti^e  the  lead  in  the  advancement  of  Pharmaceutical  diemistry. 


ON  DISEASED  WHEAT.    (Vibrio  triticL) 

Mb.  Henbt  Deake  made  a  verbal  conmiunication  on  thif  subject,  which  was 
illustrated  with  the  microscope.  He  had  been  induced,  he  sud,  to  brin^  the 
subiect  under  the  notice  of  the  meeting  ^although  it  had  no  very  direct  reution 
to  Pharmacy)  on  account  of  its  generS  mterest,  affecting,  as  it  does,  the  purity 
and  wholesomeness  of  an  important  article  of  diet,  and  because  it  seemed  calcu- 
lated to  afford  an  excellent  illustration  of  the  value  of  the  microscope  as  an 
instrument  of  research.  It  was  not  until  this  instrument,  with  the  wonderful 
powers  which  modem  improvements  have  given  to  it,  was  applied  to  the  investi- 
gation of  the  diseases  of  wheat,  that  they  were  at  all  well  unaerstood,  and  much 
still  remained  to  be  done  in  this  direction  by  the  Chemist  as  well  as  the  Natu- 
ralist. The  Pharmaceutist,  if  he  took  his  rizht  position,  should  be  a  botanist 
and  naturalist  as  well  as  a  Chemist,  and  he  would,  if  properly  qualified,  be 
appealed  to  in  cases  such  as  that  under  notice  for  advice  and  assistance.  This 
would  especially  be  the  case  in  agricultural  districts,  where  facilities  wer» 
afforded  for  the  caltivation  of  those  branches  of  knowledge— botany  espedally 
— ^which  would  give  to  the  Pharmaceutical  Chemist  a  scientific  character,  and 
gain  for  him  a  higher  position  in  society. 

His  attention  having  been  recently  directed  to  the  disease  in  wheat,  commonly 
called  ear-cockle,  or  purples,  called  also  in  Suffolk  pNepper-corn,  and  in  Hamp- 
shire burnt  wheat  or  burnt  corn,  he  had  been  much  interested  in  the  investiga- 
tion of  tiie  subject.  This  disease  is  caused  by  a  minute  animal,  the  ViMo 
triHci,  which  when  examined  by  the  microscope  presents  some  very  remarkable 
phenomena.  It  appears  to  have  been  first  described  more  than  a  hundred  years 
aso  by  Turbervil  ISeedham  in  a  paper  published  in  the  Philosophical  Transac- 
tions for  1744.  The  most  complete  and  mteresting  description  of  it,  however,  is 
given  by  Mr.  Bauer  in  the  Pnilosophical  Transactions  for  1823.  The  Vibrio 
tritici  is  a  minute  worm,  multitudes  of  which  are  found  in  cavities  in  the 
diseased  grain,  resembling,  when  viewed  by  the  naked  eye,  a  mass  of  white 
fibrous  substance.  If  this  be  put  into  water  it  becomes  diffused  through  the 
liquid,  and,  if  it  be  now  examined  with  a  microscope,  hundreds  of  extremely 
nunute  worms  will  be  discovered,  which  become  active  afler  beine  immersed  for 
about  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  No  evidence  of  vitality  is  observed  in  these  little 
animals  so  long  as  they  are  in  the  dry  state,  as  found  in  the  grain,  but  the  pre- 
sence of  moisture  soon  brings  them  into  activity,  and  in  some  instances  they 
have  been  known  to  remain  torpid  for  five  or  six  years,  and  yet  to  be  capable 
during  tiiis  time  of  having  their  latent  vitality  made  sensible  at  any  period  by 
immersing  them  for  a  few  minutes  in  water. 

The  wheat  in  certain  localities  bein^  frequentiy  attacked  with  this  disease, 
while  in  others  it  is  entirely  unknown,  it  has  been  thought  that  it  probably  ori- 

g 'nates  in  the  soil;  but  no  light  has  yet  been  thrown  upon  the  conditions 
vourable  to  its  development,  or  the  means  best  suited  for  its  prevention. 
These  are  questions  deserving  the  attention  of  those  whose  opportunities  for 
observation,  and  whose  scientific  knowledge  may  enable  them  to  undertake  such 
an  investigation. 
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PHARMACEUTICAL  MEETING  IN  EDINBURGH. 

A  Fhasmacedtxoix  Meeting  was  held  in  the  roonw,  72,  Princes  Street,  Edin- 
tmrgh,  on  Monday  Evening,  the  25th  of  October,  at  Eight  o'clock, 

J.  F.  Macfaklav,  Esq.,  Vioe-Presidoit  of  the  Scottish  Branch,  in  the  Chair. 
The  following  commonications  had  been  previooslj  announced  : — 

1.  An  Address  to  the  Members  and  Associates  of  the  Society,  by  Dr.  Christlson, 
F.B.S.E.,  Professor  of  Materia  Medica  in  the  Edinburgh  Uniyersity,  and  Honorary 
Member  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  of  Great  Britain. 

2.  A  Paper  on  some  of  the  more  important  Disinfectants,  by  Dr.  G.  Wilson, 
F.R.S.E.,  Lecturer  on  Chemistry,  and  Honorary  Member  of  the  Pharmaceutical 
Society  of  Great  Britain. 

3.  Some  Remarks  upon  the  preparation  of  Syrupus  Papaveris,  by  Messrs.  T.  and 
H.  Smith,  Chemists,  Edinburgh. 

Sdmburgk,  ISth  Oct^  1852.  John  Mackat,  Sec, 

[The  report  of  the  meeting  had  not  arrired  at  the  time  of  publication.— Ed.] 

LIVERPOOL  CHEMISTS'  ASSOCIATION. 
Pharmaceutical  Meeting,  2ith  September,  1852. 

ITB.  BUXNSB,  PBBSIDBIIT,  IN  THE  CHAIB. 

Ma.  N.  MxRCBB  deliyered  a  lecture  on  the  ^  Chemistry  of  Gold."  He  observed 
that  LiTerpool«  being  one  of  the  principal  ports  for  emigration  to  the  gold  fields  of 
Australia,  information  is  frequently  required  there  as  to  the  best  and  simplest  method 
of  estimating  the  yalue  of  natire  gold,  and  of  distinguidiing  it  from  all  other  substances 
which  might,  under  any  circumstances,  be  mistaken  for  it ;  therefore,  in  bringing 
this  subject  before  the  Cfhemists'  Association,  it  was  more  particularly  with  reference 
to  information  valuable  to  Austridian  emigrants. 

The  lecturer  commenced  with  a  rapid  sketch  of  the  geological  formation  and 
distribution  of  mineral  veins  and  deposits  ;  and  mentioned  that  though  the  presence 
of  gold  in  Australia  was  only  made  known  last  year,  it  had  been  predicted  three 
years  previously  by  Sir  R.  Murchison,  whose  extensive  knowledge  of  the  gold  fields 
of  the  Uralian  mountains  enabled  him  with  the  greatest  confidence  to  speculate 
upon  its  presence  among  the  mountain  chains  of  Australia.  This  prediction  was 
based  on  the  great  similarity  which  existed  between  the  mountains  and  rocks  in  the 
two  countries ;  gold,  according  to  our  present  knowledge,  always  being  found  in 
unstratified,  primary,  or  metamorphic  rocks,  or  in  alluvial  deposits  from  the  same. 
The  conditions  under  which  gold  was  usually  found,  and  the  means  by  which  it  was 
separated  from  its  original  matrix,  or  other  substances  with  which  it  might  be 
contaminated,  were  explained,  and  illustrated  by  models  of  the  cradles  employed  at 
the  "  diggings." 

Gold  is  dways  found  in  the  metallic  state,  and  never  as  a  sulphide,  as  iron  and 
copper  are  frequently  met  with,  but  generally  idloyed  with  some  other  metal,  such 
as  silver,  iron,  copper,  and  platina.  Amongst  aU  its  characteristics,  the  one  which 
has  the  greatest  recommendation  for  simplicity  and  ease  of  application,  is  the 
determinining  its  specific  gravity,  which,  when  pure,  is  19.3— a  specific  gravity 
much  higher  than  any  other  substance  likely  to  be  mistaken  for  it.  The  method 
of  taking  specific  gravities  was  illustrated  by  experiment  on  a  nugget  in  which  the 
gold  was  interspersed  with  quartz,  and  which  had  a  specific  gravity  of  13.5.  Gold 
is  not  dissolved  by  any  acid  with  the  exception  of  aqua  regia,  and  in  this  its  solution 
is  entirely  owing  to  the  liberation  of  chlorine,  which,  acting  upon  the  gold,  forms 
terchloride,  Au  CU-  N0»+3  HCl-|-Au=Au  Cl.-|-3  H04-N0j.  That  chlorine  was 
the  solvent  was  shown  by  treating  bleaching  powder  with  hydrochloric  acid,  when 
gold  leaf  was  immediately  dissolved  ;  also  in  a  mixture  of  common  salt,  saltpetre, 
and  sulphuric  acid  ;  and  again,  merely  by  the  addition  of  water  to  **  Colllns*s 
Disinfecting  Powder,"  when  sufficient  chlorine  was  evolved  to  dissolve  the  gold. 
When  in  solution  the  reactions  of  gold  are  so  decisive  and  characteristic  as  to 
detect  it  in  the  presence  of  all  other  metals  ;  and  its  behaviour  with  diflferent 
reagents,  as  also  that  of  silver,  platina,  iron,  and  copper,  was  illustrated  by 
experiments.    The  most  important  reactions  of  a  gold  solution  are  those  with 
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protochloride  of  tin,  protostdphate  of  iron,  and  oxalic  acid.  Protochloride  of  tin 
throws  down  f^om  a  strong  solution  a  brown  pulveruleDt  gold-tin,  and  from  dilute 
ones  the  purple  of  Cassius,  exhibiting,  when  very  dilute,  a  most  brilliant  purple  colour. 

Protosulphate  of  iron  predpitates  metallic  gold  as  a  brown  powder,  which  gives 
to  the  liquid  a  brown  appearance  by  reflected  light;  but  by  transmitted  light  it 
appears  blue.  This  test  is  so  delicate  that  a  solution  of  Au  Cl«  even  more  dilate 
than  one  part  of  gold  in  40,000  parts  of  liquid,  gives  this  reaction.  Oxalic  acid,  and 
several  other  organic  acids,  precipitate  metallic  gold ;  and,  according  to  'hir.  B. 
Phillips,  tartrate  of  soda  will  produce  the  same  effect,  so  tiiat,  if  ozaiic  add  is  not  at 
hand,  a  seidlitz  powder  may  be  used. 

Copper  pyrites,  Cu  8,  iron  pyrites,  Fe  S,  and  yellow  mica,  are  the  substanott 
most  commonly  mistaken  for  gold,  and  to  the  eye  of  the  inexperienced  there  ia  a 
great  resemblance,  but  a  few  simple  experiments  at  once  dispel  tl^  illusion. 

In  the  first  place  try  the  specific  gravity,  and  it  will  be  found  that  the  heaviest  of 
them,  copper  pyrites,  does  not  exceed  5.0.  A  penknife  will  also  detect  the  diffoeooe^ 
for  both  copper  and  iron  pyrites  are  brittle,  while  gold  will  cut  like  lead.  This  is 
an  important  distinction  to  bear  in  mind,  as  it  is  easily  and  readily  applied  to  any 
suspected  spedmen.  And  as  they  are  both  sulphides,  if  a  little  is  crushed  and  held 
on  a  bright  shilling  over  a  spirit-lamp,  the  silver  will  be  immediately  tarnished. 
When  dissolved  in  acids  they  lK>th  exhibit  their  usual  well-known  reactions.  Aflca 
may  at  once  be  detected  by  its  specific  gravity,  which  is  only  three,  and  by  its 
inertness  with  any  of  the  reagents  mentioned.  Though  the  detection  of  ^ese  sub- 
stances is  most  simple,  and  many  will  think  it  almost  impossible  to  mistake  any  of 
them  for  gold,  yet  exi)erience  proves  such  is  not  the  case,  many  persons  having  had 
to  pay  deariy  for  learning  that  ''all  is  not  gold  that  glitters." 

Mr.  Mercer  concluded  with  a  rapid  sketch  of  the  metallurgy  of  gold,  merely  to 
give  an  idea  of  the  nature  of  the  processes  employed,  explaining  that  they  all 
required  the  greatest  care  and  attention,  and  were  only  to  be  prosecuted  with  any 
chance  of  success  by  persons  who  had  had  considerable  practical  experience. 

Dr.  E^wiRi>8  was  informed  that  dnnabar  had  lately  been  brought  from  Australia. 
He  showed  some  binoxalate  of  potash  which  he  found  to  contain  nitric  acid,  appa- 
rently from  careleaaness  in  the  manu&cture.  The  effect  was,  that  when  mixed  with 
cveam  of  tartar  for  removifig  iron  moulds  it  became  in  a  short  time  useless.  He 
showed  one  <Mf  the  new  magnets  made  at  Haarlem,  which  had  exdted  much  attention 
on  account  of  their  great  power.  This,  which  wdghed  about  a  pound,  would  sustain 
a  weight  of  twelve  pounds.  He  also  showed  one  of  the  stereoscopes  of  Professor 
Wfaeatstone. 

The  Sbcbistjlbt  called  attention  to  the  classes  about  to  be  formed  for  the  study  of 
CShemistry. 

[Mr.  C.  H.  Shaw,  of  No.  2,  Bussell  Street,  Liverpool,  having  accepted  the  ofllce  of 
local  Secretary  for  that  town  and  ndghbourhood,  requests  the  Members  and  Asso- 
ciates of  the  Pharmaoeutical  Society  resident  in  that  locality  to  apply  to  him  for  the 
current  Journals  <hi  the  fourth  or  fifth  of  each  month.] 

MEETING  OF  CHEMISTS  AND  DBUGQISTS  AT  BIBMINGHAM*. 

Ok  Tuesday,  the  12th  October,  a  Meeting  of  the  Chemists  and  Druggists  of  the 
counties  of  Warwick,  Worcester,  Stafford,  and  Salop,  was  held  in  the  Theatre  of 
the  Philosophical  Institution,  Cannon  Street,  Birmingham,  fbr  tiie  purpose  of  con- 
sidering the  details  of  the  Phannacy  Act,  passed  during  the  last  session  of 
Parliament,  and  to  resolve  upon  some  plan  in  which  they  could  unite  for  bringing  it 
into  full  operation,  and  extending  its  benefits  to  all  those  who  are  entitled  to  share 
them.  The  Meeting  was  well  attended  1^  the  Chemists  of  Binning^iam  and  the 
surrounding  districts,  and  a  considerable  number  of  Assistants. 

The  Chair  was  occupied  by  Mr.  Wm.  Southaix,  jun..  President  of  the  Birmingham 
Pharmaceutical  Institution.  Having  opened  the  business  of  the  Meeting,  the  Chair- 
man read  letters  of  apology  from  the  following  gentlemen,  expressing  regret  that 
engagements  of  a  pressing  nature  prevented  their  bdng  present : — Mr.  Hollier 
^Dudley),  Mr.  Perrins  (Worcester),  Mr.  Baly  (Warwick),  Mr.  Charies  Ix^ggin 
(Stratfoid-on-Avon),  Mr.  Wilkes  (Upton-on-Sevem),  Mr.  Sleeming  (Wolverhampton), 
Mr.  Wingrave  (Coventry),  Mr.  Uuxley  (Bromsgrove),  Mr.  John  Parker  (Newtown 
Bow,  Birmingham),  and  Mr.  Boberts  (Islington,  Bhrmingham). 

*  A  more  detailed  Beport  of  the  Meetizig  may  be  had  of  Mr.  Chorchiii,  Pziuoes  Street, 
Leicester  Square. 
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The  CHAiBifAN  then  Ndd  :  The  biuineflB  of  the  Meeting  has  now  been  laid  before 
70a,  and  our  friend  Jacob  Bell,  who  has  kindly  attended,  will  gire  us  some  infor- 
mation about  the  Pharmacy  Act.  It  is  a  very  important  era  in  the  history  of  our 
Society,  as  well  as  a  subject  of  much  interest  to  Chemists  and  Druggists  generally. 
I  hope  that  this  Meeting  will  prove  an  interesting  one,  and  that  important  results 
will  come  from  it.    I  now  call  upon  Jacob  Bell  to  address  the  meeting. 

Mr.  Bell  said:  There  might,  possibly,  be  not  only  some  difference  of  opinion 
respecting  the  ralue  of  the  Pharmacy  Act,  but  Indeed  also  with  respect  to  the  ralue 
of  any  legislative  enactment  at  all  on  the  subject.  Some  persons  carry  their  notions 
of  free  trade  so  far  as  to  say  every  one  should  be  left  to  take  his  own  course,  and 
that  the  law  should  take  no  notice  of  the  qualifications  of  any  individual  for  carrying 
OB  any  particular  profession,  or  the  way  in  which  he  conducts  his  business.  And, 
•o  frur  as  trade  in  general  is  concerned,  this  may  be  rig^t.  But  it  must  be  remembered, 
tiiat  the  business  of  a  Pharmaceutical  Chemist  is  one  in  which  lift  and  death  are 
invotved,  and  in  which  some  controlling  interference  is  not  only  justifiable,  but 
necessary,  in  order  to  protect  the  public  against  those  fatal  resuitB  of  mistaJce  or 
aoeidcnt  which  are  likely  to  occur  when  persons  engaged  in  the  dispensing  of 
medicines  are  unacquainted  with  their  business.  The  object  of  this  Act  might  be 
•tsted  to  be  '<  To  convert  the  entire  body  of  Pharmaceutical  Chemists,  or  Chemists 
and  Druggists  as  they  are  now  called,  into  a  legally  qualified  professional  body."  It 
might  not  at  first  sight  appear  obvious  in  what  manner  any  Act  of  Paiiiament  could 
do  this.  No  Act  could  on  a  sudden  make  any  class  of  men  educated  ;  and  as,  before 
the  Pharmacy  Act  passed,  a  great  many  of  the  trade  were  not  educated  as  the  friture 
PharmaceutiMl  Qiemists  wUl  be,  it  must  be  understood  that  the  manner  in  whidi 
this  Act  is  intended  to  operate. is  gradual  and  prospectiye.  The  rising  generation 
wmdd  derive  the  chief  benefit,  but  the  present  genemtion  would  participate  in  the 
jidvantages,  by  ei^oying  a  greater  amount  of  pubtic  respect  and  confi^noe  than  they 
would  be  entitled  to  enjoy  If  th^  were  inactive  when  a  work  of  this  great  import- 
ance was  before  them. 

Mr.  Bjsll  proceeded  to  explain  the  manner  in  which  a  qualification  is  usually 
made  compulsoiy  by  Act  of  Parliament — ^in  the  medical  profession  for  example — and 
contrasted  this  with  the  Tolnntary  principle  of  the  Phnmacy  Act,  pointing  out  the 
necessity  for  education  in  Pharmacy,  and  the  great  advancement  of  all  the  arts  and 
sciences,  Chemistry  in  particular.    He  defined  the  duties  the  Chemist  has  to  perform, 
and  pointed  out  the  adrantage  of  the  division  of  labour,  and  the  cessation  of  rivalry 
between  medioal  men  and  Chemists.    With  regard  to  the  modus  mrandi  of  the 
Pharmacy  Act,  he  observed:  It  must  be  quite  obvious  that  it  is  desiraole  to  improve 
oar  qualifications  and  establish  ourselves  as  an  educated  Pharmaceutical  body.    Yon 
may  ask,  '*  How  is  this  to  be  done  by  this  Act  of  Parliament?*'  and  I  think  it  will  not 
be  very  difScnltto  answer  so  natural  an  inquiry.    In  the  first  place,  we  must  remember 
tiiat  there  is  no  compulsion  in  the  Act — all  is  entirely  Toluntary.    Any  person  who 
wislies  to  remain  ]^ain  **  Chemist  and  Druggist"  may  do  so,  inasmuch  as  any  person 
who  wished  to  remain  a  **  barber"  at  the  time  the  separation  took  place  between  the 
barbers  and  the  surgeons,  might  have  done  so  still,  and  he  might  have  bled  and 
performed  operations  in  Surgery.    But  those  who  were  surgeons  proper,  and  pos- 
sessed of  the  necessaiy  qualification,  became  in  time  a  perfectly  separate  class,  and 
foU  that  it  was  beneath  their  dignity  to  be  dassed  with  the  barbers.    So  we,  in 
like  manner,  are  iU>out  to  separate  a  class  of  men  recognized  by  Act  of  Parliament 
under  the  title  of  *'  Pharmaceutical  Chemists,"  from  those  whose  capabilities  would 
not  admit  of  their  passing  the  necessary  examination,  or  who  do  not  think  it  worth 
their  while  to  endearour  to  obtain  the  qualification.    Of  course  everything  must 
haye  a  beginning.    The  Act  declares  that  the  Members  of  the  liiarmaceutical 
Society  (which  was  established  about  ten  years  ago  for  the  express  purpose  of 
raising  the  character  of  the  Chemists  of  this  country,  and  protecting  their  general 
interests  as  one  united  body)  shall  henceforth  be  entitled  to  use  the  name  of 
*'  Pharmaceutical  Chemists/'  "  Pharmaceutists,"  or  any  other  name  implying  that 
they  are  connected  with  this  Society;  and  any  person  not  belonging  to  this  Society, 
if  he  assume  any  of  these  titles,  is  liable  to  a  penalty,  or  if  he  exhibit  any  certificate 
purporting  to  be  a  certificate  of  membership,  he  is  liable  to  punishment  for  ^  mis- 
demeanor."   It  is  quite  dear  that  the  yalue  of  this  Act  depends  upon  the  Chemists 
themselves.    They  have  now  the  power  of  making  themsdves  as  respectable,  as 
educated,  and  as  prosperous  a  body  as  they  may  think  fit.    If  they  discard  the  Act, 
and  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  it;  if  they  refuse  to  put  their  hands  into  thehr 
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pockets  to  defiraj  the  expenses  of  the  machmery  requisite  for  carrying  the  Act  into 
operation,  but  prefer  to  go  on  as  they  have  done,  they  may  continue  to  be  merely 
'*  Chemists  and  Druggists."  Supposing  a  large  proportion  of  the  trade  take  this 
riew  of  the  case,  the  public  might  for  a  time  suppose  that  a  Chemist  and  Druggist 
was  about  as  good  as  a  Pharmaceutical  Chemist.  By  degrees,  however,  the  term 
"  Pharmaceutical  Chemist"  would  become  applicable  to  a  very  small  class  of  men, 
who,  having  carried  out  the  intentions  of  the  Act,  would  ei^oy  a  monopoly  of  quali- 
fication, and  the  character  thus  acquired  would  ultimately  attract  the  public,  and 
5 lace  them  in  possession  of  a  monopoly  of  the  business.  I  do  not  in  the  smallest 
egree  anticipate  that  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  will  cease  to  exist.  I  belieye  it 
is  now  so  firmly  established,  that  whether  it  be  adopted  by  the  trade  at  large,  or 
remain  in  the  hands  of  a  small  numb^,  it  will  still  go  on;  I  beliere  there  will  idwaya 
be  a  number  of  individuals  who  will  see  it  to  be  their  interest  to  ayail  themselres  of 
the  credit  and  position  conferred  by  the  Act  on  qualified  men,  and  it  must  be  admitted, 
that  in  inyiting  others  to  come  forward  and  partake  of  the  advantages  thus  oflTered, 
the  Members  of  the  Society  are  acting  on  liberal  principles.  It  is  quite  clear  thiut 
the  prestige  of  an  Act  of  Parliament  must  sooner  or  later  give  some  weight  of  dia- 
racter  to  those  who  oome  under  it.  We  have  tiie  option  of  keeping  this  preetige  to 
ourselves  as  a  monopoly,  or  we  may  extend  it  to  our  brethren ;  of  these  altematives 
we  choose  the  latter.  We  have  not  been  endeavouring  to  establish  a  small  assodatioiL 
for  our  own  benefit ;  but  have  been  acting  upon  publu:  motives,  for  the  advancement 
of  the  Chemists  and  Druggists  of  the  United  Kingdom.  We  have  continually 
repudiated  the  idea  that  we  are  a  clique;  we  shall  continue  to  do  so ;  we  haye 
always  exerted  ourselyes  as  the  representatives  of  the  entire  drug  trade. 

Mr.  Bell  next  explained  the  regulations  with  regard  to  the  aidmission  of  Mem- 
bers, the  manner  in  which  the  examinations  were  regulated,  the  nature  and  object 
of  the  exemptions,  the  proposed  new  bye-law,  the  proposition  which',had  been  made, 
but  not  yet  decided  upon,  to  adopt  tluee  daraes  of  certificates  at  the  examinations, 
and  the  grounds  upon  which  the  assistants  of  the  present  time  might  fairly  expect 
some  degree  of  leniency.    He  concluded  as  follows  : 

The  Council  having  announced  their  desire  to  adopt  a  liberal  interpretation  of  the 
law  with  regard  to  admission,  it  is  not  too  much  to  expect  that  l&e  Chemists  in 
difierent  lo^ities  will  come  forward  and  strengthen  their  hands  by  recommending 
new  Members,  by  taking  steps  for  promoting  education,  and  adopting  other  means 
for  carrying  out  the  objects  of  the  Pharmacy  Act.  I  should  be  glad  to  see  the 
Society  completely  organized,  and  a  local  secretary  in  eyery  town  in  direct  commu- 
nication with  our  secretary  in  London.  Wherever  there  are  Members  in  sufficient 
number,  there  should  be  a  local  branch  of  the  Society,  which  should  meet  and  discuss 
scientific  subjects  and  questions  relating  to  the  welfare  of  the  Members  and  the 
character  of  the  body  to  which  they  belong.  By  this  kind  of  organization  we  should 
do  much  to  raise  our  qualifications,  and  furnish  the  young  men  resident  in  the  rural 
districts  with  the  rudiments  of  an  education  which  they  would  afterwards  complete 
in  some  of  the  larger  towns  or  in  the  metropolis.  We  should  also  obtain  an  amount 
of  strength  and  influence,  the  yalue  of  whicli  it  is  impossible  to  estimate.  For  you 
must  be  aware  that  when  our  interests  have  been  attacked  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
a  judicious  organization  of  our  Members  has  proved  to  be  an  important  lever,  whidi 
has  on  seyeral  occasions  protected  us  against  great  injustice  and  permanent  injury. 
We  know  not  what  emergencies  may  arise  in  future,  but  we  must  be  prepared  to 
meet  them  as  they  occur.  Determined  to  uphold  our  character,  and  do  our  duty  to 
the  public,  we  ought  in  justice  to  ourselves  to  maintain  our  rights,  in  case  oi  any 
attempt  being  made  to  interfere  with  them.  This  is  a  yiew  which  interests  some 
Members,  and  it  is  proper,  in  considering  the  Pharmacy  Act  and  Uie  principles  of 
the  Society,  to  mention  all  the  difierent  yiews  that  may  be  taken,  so  that  we  may 
enlist  the  interest  of  all  classes  of  our  Members.  I  have  said  nothing  about  the 
Beneyolcnt  Fund,  but  every  one  knows  that  it  is  well  to  be  prepared,  so  that»  in  the 
case  of  any  unforeseen  misfortune,  we  may  be  able  to  give  such  relief  as  a  benevolent 
fund  may  be  capable  of  afibrding.  We  haye  on  several  occasions  given  donations  to 
Members,  and  the  widows  and  families  of  Members,  by  means  of  which  great 
sufiering  has  been  prevented,  and  temporary  difficulties  overcome.  Tliis  is  a  branch 
of  the  subject  which  we  do  not  bring  forward  very  prominently.  It  is  simply  a  col- 
lateral means  of  promoting  union.  Our  grand  object  consists  in  raising  the  pro- 
fessional qualifications  of  our  body,  and  carrying  out  the  principle  that  **  England 
expects  every  man  to  do  his  duty." 
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Mr.  Morris  Banks  said  that  since  he  had  been  under  that  roof  the  following 
resolution  had  been  put  into  his  hands,  and  he  felt  quite  sure  it  would  be  very 
heartily  responded  to  by  every  gentleman  present :— "  This  Meeting  being  con- 
Tinced  that  the  Pharmacy  Act,  when  fully  carried  out,  wiU  be  of  great  adran- 
tage  to  Chemists  and  Druggists  and  to  the  public ;  and  seeing  the  desirable- 
ness of  including  all  those  who  are  qualified  for  their  business  in  the  register  of 
Pharmaceutical  Chemists,  resolves  that  Messrs.  Hughes,  Fleming,  HolUer,  Righton, 
Leay,  Banks,  Snape,  and  the  local  Secretaries,  be  appointed  a  Committee,  with 
power  to  add  to  their  number,  to  watch  over  the  interests  of  the  Chemists  and  Drug- 
gists of  this  district,  to  ascertain  and  certify  to  the  qualificatipn  of  those  who  desire 
to  be  admitted  into  the  Pharmaceutical  Society,  and  to  co-operate  with  the  Council 
in  any  other  matters  requiring  the  aid  of  a  local  board.'*  I  must  remark  (continued 
Mr.  Banks)  that  I  think  the  subject  of  the  forepart  of  my  resolution  has  been  entirely 
exhausted  by  the  masterly  address  to  which  we  have  had  the  privilege  of  listening,  for 
seldom  have  the  Chemists  and  Druggists  had  the  opportunity  of  hearing  sudi  power- 
ful argument  in  terms  so  eloquent.  Tlie  conclusions,  to  my  mind,  are  self-evident,  and 
I  think  every  gentleman  must  admit  the  time  has  come  when  we  must  be  united  if 
we  wish  to  preserve  our  position.  We  must  have  *'  a  long  pull,  a  strong  pull,  and 
a  pull  altogether."  The  former  part  of  the  resolution  goes  simply  to  recognize  the 
desirableness  of  registering  all  qualified  persons.  I  do  trust,  firom  the  arguments 
you  have  heard,  that  no  gentleman  will  be  deterred  firom  entering  his  name  as  a 
Member  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society.  The  public  will  unquestionably  be  soon 
able  to  distinguish  those  who  are  qualified  from  those  who  are  not ;  and  therefore, 
taking  the  low  ground  of  interest  alone,  it  is  incumbent  upon  every  one  forthwith  to 
become  a  Meml^r  of  the  Society.  The  latter  part  of  the  resolution  pledges  a  com- 
mittee of  gentlemen  to  watch  over  the  interests  of  the  trade  of  this  district.  I  can 
only  say  I  will  be  very  happy  to  do  all  in  my  power,  and  to  exercise  my  humble 
talents  in  endeavouring  to  do  so,  as  I  confess  I  never  felt  so  warm  in  the  cause  be- 
fore.   I  have  therefor*  much  pleasure  in  moving  the  adoption  of  tlie  resolution. 

Mr.  Blunt  (of  Shrewsbury)  said  :  I  beg  very  cordially  to  second  it,  and  also  to 
take  the  opportunity  of  thanking  Mr.  BcU,  and  asking  him  to  convey  our  thanks  to 
the  Society  for  their  liberality  in  offering  to  admit  those  who  have  been  in  business 
prior  to  the  obtaining  of  the  Ciiarter.  I  have  been  in  business  for  thirty  years,  and 
shall  always  feel  a  pride  in  being  one  of  the  Members. 

Mr.  GuMHERT  Tof  Kidderminster)  :  There  are  qualifications  spoken  of  as  being 
necessary  before  those  in  business  previous  to  the  passing  of  the  Charter  can  be 
admitted.    What  are  they? 

Mr.  Bell  :  The  candidates  must  produce  certificates  of  qualification,  signed  by 
two  Members  of  the  Society,  forms  of  which  may  be  obtained  from  the  Secretary. 
The  proposed  bye-law  I  have  spoken  of  has  reference  to  those  who  commenced  busi- 
ness after  the  date  of  the  Charter,  but  before  the  passing  of  the  Act  As  soon  as  it  is 
approved  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  the  form  of  certificate  will  be  issued,  and  it  will 
have  to  be  signed  in  each  case  by  two  Members,  and  countersigned  by  the  local 
Secretary. 

Mr.  SoDTRALL  :  It  appears  to  me  to  be  very  desirable  that  all  present  who  were 
in  business  before  the  granting  of  the  Charter,  and  are  desirous  of  joining  the 
Society,  should  do  so  now,  in  order  that  we  may  at  once  know  what  strength  we  have. 

Mr.  Bell  :  I  think  that  would  be  very  desirable. 

Mr.  HoRNCASTLR  :  I  wish  to  ask  Mr.  Bell  whether  Chemists  and  Dcuggists  in 
business  on  their  own  account,  and  who  do  not  register,  will  be  able  to  assume  ilie 
title  of  Pharmaceutical  Chemists  ?  It  is  the  opinion  of  many  that  they  will  be  able 
to  assume  this  title,  and  use  the  same  emblems  as  those  belonging  to  the  Society. 

Mr.  Bell:  They  certainly  will  not  be  able  to  assume  or  use  the  title  **  Pharma- 
ceutical Chemist,"  or  **  Pharmaceutist,"  or  any  other  title  whidi  the  Society  will 
formally  assume ;  but  they  may  assume  the  ordinary  emblems  used  by  the  Drug- 
gists at  present.  The  subject  has  been  much  discussed  by  the  Council,  and  in 
process  of  time  some  emblem  will  be  adopted  for  the  purpose  of  distinguishing  those 
who  are  Members  firom  other  persons.  But  it  was  thought  desirable  not  to  be  in  a 
hurry  on  this  point,  as  emblems,  if  hastily  adopted,  might  be  considered  as  some- 
thing like  an  approach  to  quackery.  It  was  thought  deskable  to  allow  the  Society 
to  gain  its  character  upon  its  own  merits,  instead  of  letting  the  emblems  precede  its 
character. 

Mr.  Bird:  Then,  in  point  of  fact,  if  there  be  a  Chemist  and  Druggist  who  may 
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hare  the  title  assumed  by  the  Society  painted  over  his  door,  and  does  not  think 
proper  to  join  the  Society,  he  will  be  doing  an  illegal  act,  and  siibject  himself  to 
penalties  if  that  sign  remain  ? 

Mr.  Bbll  :  Certainly  he  will  be  liable  to  the  penalty  under  this  Act.  The 
Conncil  are  not  desirons  of  beginning  prosecutions  in  a  hurry,  but  I  am  speaking  of 
what  is  the  law  of  the  land.  There  are  certain  persons  who,  seeing  that  the  P^- 
macentical  Society  was  at  work  raising  the  character  of  the  body  at  large,  did  not 
think  fit  to  join  the  Society  and  pay  the  subscription,  or  assist  in  any  way,  but  who 
nerertheless  adopted  the  word  **  Pharmaceutical  "on  their  shop  fronts  and  labeli, 
by  which  the  public  baye  been  led  to  suppose  they  did  belong  to  the  Society.  Now 
they  find  an  Act  has  passed  which  restricts  the  use  of  the  term,  and  they  will  be 
obliged  either  to  cease  using  it  or  join  the  Society. 

Mr.  Buck  (of  Dudley) :  Will  there  be  any  difference  between  those  who  joined 
it  before  the  Act  passed,  and  those  who  may  do  so  afterwards  ? 

Mr.  Bbll  :  All  Members  e^joy  the  same  priyileges.  It  was  originally  the  in- 
tention of  the  promoters  of  the  Act  to  admit  every  individual  already  in  business  to 
the  privilege  of  registration,  but  it  was  the  opinion  of  the  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons  that  it  should  be  restricted  to  those  recognized  by  the  Society.  They 
said,  ''You  want  an  Act  because  many  assume  the  name  of  (Jhemist,  &c.,  who  axe 
not  qualified,  and  yet  you  propose  to  gire  the  prestige  of  the  Society  to  those  persona 
whom  it  is  the  primary  object  of  the  Act  to  exclude."  They  said  that  was  not 
right ;  that  future  Members  must  pass  through  what  I  may  call  the  filter  of  the 
Society,  so  that  the  name  might  not  be  assumed  by  every  one  who  chose  to  pat 
coloured  bottles  in  his  window,  but  only  by  those  who  could  show  some  claim  to  it^ 
either  by  production  of  satisfactory  certificates  or  by  passing  the  examiaation ;  and 
all,  when  once  admitted,  are  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  same  privileges. 

Mr.  Bbw  (of  Bilston):  Although  I  may  not  be  so  old  as  some  iiersons  present, 
yet  I  entered  upon  my  apprenticeship  in  1816,  and  have  been  since  then  in  business 
in  an  adjoining  town,  as  many  of  you  know.    I  was  erer  strongly  opposed  to  the 
Pharmacy  Bill,  as  proposed  some  years  ago,  and  I  have  baud,  something  to  do  with 
the  passing  of  the  late  Bill,  though  not  so  prominently  in  it  as  Mr.  &11,  my  senti- 
ments reaching  him  through  some  members  of  the  House  of  Commons,  who  I  know 
hare  eonvers^  with  him  on  the  suliject.    Its  chief  object,  I  presume,  is  that  (X£ 
benefiting  the  trade  by  raising  the  standard  of  cliaracter  amongst  Chemists.    I 
was  feaifdl  we  might  make  something  of  a  monopoly,  and  being  a  free  trader,  and 
opposed  to  monopolies  of  all  kinds,  I  opposed  it ;  but  having  gone  over  the  Act  of 
Parliament,  as  amended,  I  think  the  time  has  now  come  when  we  may  unite  to  raise 
the  trade,  and  endeavour  to  make  it  what  it  ought  to  be,  the  next  of  the  pro- 
fessions.   As  an  old  Chemist  and  Druggist  who  has  not  hitherto  joined,  I  rise  now 
to  state  that  I  shall  be  glad  to  become  a  Member  of  the  Society.    I  trust  I  shall 
be  able  to  find  two  gentlemen  iriio  will  recommend  me  as  duly  qualified.    My  object 
in  doing  so  must,  I  suppose,  be  the  good  of  the  rising  generation,  as  I  cannot  hope 
to  derive  much  benefit  for  myself ;  but  I  trust  it  will  be  the  means  of  raising  the 
character  of  those  who  may  be  connected  with  me  as  Apprentices  and  Assistants, 
by  inducing  them  to  look  to  the  Society  as  a  means  of  elevating  tlieir  position 
in  life.    I  trust  that  as  a  trade  we  may  always  be  liberal.    I  like  the  soggestioiis 
thrown  out  with  regard  to  Assistants  who  nny  not  be  able  to  get  a  first-dass 
certificate,  and  I  trust  such  may  be  aUe  to  get  a  second-class  if  not  the  first. 
My  object  in  rising  was  merely  to  say  that,  viewing  the  Institution  as  someiduit 
settled  and  estaUished,  I  shall  be  veiy  happy  to  enter  and  continue  a  Member. 
Mr.  South  ALK. :  I  am  glad  to  hear  those  remarks,  for  one  of  the  oldest  Members  in 


efilcient  as  we  could  wish,  without  injuring  any  of  those  great  free  trade  principles 
which  we  all  desire  to  support. 

The  resolution  was  then  put  to  the  Meeting,  and  passed  unanimously. 

Mr.  SouTHALL  rose  to  move  the  second  resohition  : — *«  That  in  the  opinion  of  this 
Meeting,  some  leniency,  in  regard  to  the  examination,  should  be  extended  to  those 
Assistants  who  have  been  some  yean  engaged  in  the  business,  but  who  have  not 
yet  joined  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  ;"  and,  in  continuaUon,  said,  I  most  fully 
concur  in  the  sentiment  contained  in  this  resolution,  for  all  of  us  who  are  masters 
of  any  experience,  must  know  that  our  young  men  do  deserve  consideration,  fiom 
the  drcumstanoe  that  many  of  them,  having  been  principally  engaged  in  the  mere 
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iMtine  of  busintss,  the  makiog  of  piUb,  the  preparation  of  ointments,  and  so  on, 
hare  had  little  opportunity  of  getting  such  a  knowledge  as  the  state  of  the  times 
requires.  I  do  hope  we  may  all  unite  in  endeaTouring  to  let  our  young  men  have 
that  time  for  instructing  themselTes  in  scientific  matters  which  they  require,  and 
also  in  furnishing  them  with  books  necessary  for  the  purpose.  No  doubt  there  are 
many  young  men  well  qualified  for  the  routine  of  shop  business,  who  are  not 
qualified  for  passing  the  examination  required  by  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  ;  and 
in  regard  to  whom  there  must  be  a  good  deal  of  study  and  attendance  at  lectures 
before  they  can  be  qualified  to  pass  with  credit  to  themselves  and  the  examiners. 
Kow  these,  finding  a  door  left  open  for  them,  will  naturally  do  all  they  can  to  obtain 
at  least  the  seoond-dass  certificate  ;  but  even  on  the  principle  that  half  a  loaf  is 
better  than  no  bread,  we  may  also  expect  that  some  dT  them  will  not  disdain  to 
aecept  the  lowest  certificate  of  alL  All  such  efibrts  will  advance  the  education  of 
the  trade,  so  as  to  enable  us,  at  all  events,  not  to  £Edl  behind  in  tliis  wonderful  age  of 
progress.  There  are  various  parts  of  the  country  where  the  subject  has  been 
taken  up  very  powerfully,  and  I  hope  Biimingham  will  not  be  behindhand  in 
endeavouring  to  carry  out  so  important  and  desirable  an  object.  We  must  recollect 
that  the  present  race  of  Assistants  will  very  soon  supply  our  place ;  and  I  do  hope, 
therefore,  we  shall  be  able  to  show  our  young  men  some  leniency,  in  giving  them 
opportunity  for  filling  our  positions  more  worthily  than  we  have  done,  and  in 
eneonraging  them  to  prepare  for  passing  the  examinations  of  the  Society. 

Mr.  Leat  briefiy  seconded  the  adoption  of  the  resolution  $  and  Mr.  Bell  (in 
answer  to  a  question  put  by  Mr.  Bird,  in  reference  to  the  amount  of  dassioal 
knowledge  required)  said, — ^The  classical  examination  was  so  very  mild  that  any 
one  who  could  not  pass  it,  should  be  a  groeer,  a  tailor,  or  in  some  business  in  which 
Latin  was  not  required.    The  resolution  was  then  agreed  to  rum,  com. 

Mr.  Shapb  submitted  the  third  resolution  z-^^*  This  Meeting  recommends  the 
adoption  by  all  those  who  are  registered  tmder  the  Pharmacy  Act»  of  the  title  of 
Pharmaceutical  Chemists." 

The  Chajbmam,  in  seconding  it,  said,  I  trust  we  shall  be  in  no  hurry,  suppoung  we 
cany  this  resolution,  to  assume  the  title  or  make  any  very  great  show,  but  tluit  it 
will  be  adopted  gradually,  as  the  public  will  soon  learn- the  value  of  this  designation 
of  the  Members  of  the  Society. 

Mr.  Bamkb:  Has  the  sulgect  yet  been  discussed  by  the  Council,  and  is  it  their 
intention  to  give  a  hint  as  to  some  specific  time  being  appointed  for  putting  ''  Phar- 
maoeatical  Chemist"  over  our  doors  ?  It  appears  to  me  it  should  be  done  amulta- 
oeously. 

Mr.  Baix:  It  has  not  been  discussed  offloially  by  the  Council;  but  I  have  observed 
a  disposition  to  keep  the  subject  for  the  present  rather  in  the  background.  It 
nmst  be  understood  tiiat  the  distinction  between  the  two  classes  is  not  so  great  now 
aa  it  will  be  in  the  course  of  a  few  years.  It  is  our  own  exertions  that  will  make 
the  distinction  an  important  ona  The  distinction  at  first.was  no  nu>re  than  this, 
that  the  one  contributed  his  time  and  money  to  the  promotion  of  a  good  object, 
while  the  other  cared  nothing  about  it ;  and  after  ten  years*  exertions  the  former 
olasa  are  now  recognised  by  Act  of  Parliament.  There  can  be  no  reason  why  any 
Member  who  pkawss  should  not  assume  the  name,  but  it  must  not  be  understood 
that  any  one  who  does  not  do  it  immediately  is  lukewarm  on  the  subject.  I,  there- 
tee,  quite  approve  of  the  resolution. 

Mr.  Bahjkbi  I  feel  very  strongly  that,  to  let  people  see  this  Act  has  passed,  it 
would  be  better  ^  it  were  done  simultaneously.  I  should  be  very  sorry  to  see  it 
ooBsmenced  unless  by  a  general  understanding. 

Mr.  Bian :  Although  I  am  as  desirous  as  possible  of  steering  quite  clear  of  any- 
thing approaching  to  quackery,  I  do  think,  that  as  we  are  a  Pariiamentary  body,  we 
afaould  not  bo  ashamed  of  showing  our  fiag.  It  seems  to  me  that  if  we  are  to  be 
united,  the  sooner  the  mode  of  distinction  is  known  the  better,  and  the  sooner  will 
it  be  appreciated.  I  hope  the  Council  will  see  the  necessity  of  takmg  it  into  con- 
aideration,  so  that  when  the  Society  is  fairly  started  we  may  know  to  a  day  when 
ve  should  assume  the  Parliamentary  title  conferred  upon  us. 

Mr.  SouTHALL  :  I  think  none  of  us  should  take  any  step  in  this  direction  till  we 
do  it  simultaneously. 

The  resolution  was  carried  nem.  con. 

Mr.  BniD  moved  the  fourth  resolution  : — **  Impressed  with  the  importance  of 
improving  the  ednoatwn  of  Pharmaceutical  Chemists,  and  of  si^plying  greater 
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facilities  for  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the  Yarions  sciences  which  are  nseAil  in  their 
pnrsuits,  this  meeting  requests  that  the  Committee  will  provide  means  of  instruction 
for  Binningham  and  the  neighbourhood  for  the  Assistants  and  Apprentices."  This 
resolution  (he  said)  appears  to  me  to  be  one  of  very  great  importance.  We  have 
heard  a  great  deal  about  the  improvement  of  the  education  of  our  young  men,  and 
we  seem  all  agreed,  that  the  sooner  we  set  about  it  the  better.  The  next  question 
is,  therefore,  "  How  shall  we  proceed  ?'*  When  we  talk  to  our  young  men  about 
the  necessity  of  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the  science  of  Chemistry  in  addition  to 
being  good  counter  Druggists,  we  must  show  them  some  way  in  which  they  may 
acquire  that  knowledge,  as  we  all  know  that  the  incessant  nature  of  their  dutiea, 
under  ordinary  circuipstances,  renders  it  quite  impossible  that  tbev  can  be  good 
Chemists.  There  are  some  of  us  who,  in  early  life,  made  experimental  Chemistry  a 
recreation,  and  are,  therefore,  Chemists  by  accident,  but  it  is  not  of  this  class  I  speak. 
I  speaik  of  those  who,  engaged  from  morning  to  night  in  the  routine  of  the  drug 
tnule,  have  scarcely  an  hour  which  they  can  devote  to  improvement  in  the  higher 
departments  of  their  business.  If  our  young  men  are  to  be  clever  Chemists  and 
good  Druggists,  we  must  put  in  their  way  some  means  by  which  they  may  acquire 
the  necessary  knowledge.  A  few  of  us  luive  been  considering  this  matter  over,  and 
we  have  a  small  society  in  Birminghain,  which  we  hare  been  carnring  on  for  the 
purpose  of  supplying  our  young  men  with  that  experimental  knowledge  which  we 
are  unable  to  give  them  at  home.  Now  that  the  railways  are  opened  in  all  directions^ 
it  has  been  suggested  that  we  should  reinforce  our  Society,  and  if  we  cannot  make 
it  a  first-class  school,  yet  Birmingham  being  a  central  point^  we  may  do  much  good 
in  exciting  a  desire  for  experimental  research  in  the  minds  of  the  young  men  of  the 
town  and  district  Last  session  the  lectures  were  of  a  very  useful  and  instructive 
character.  It  seems  to  me  we  ought  to  keep  our  eyes  steadily  fixed  on  that  litUe 
society,  and  this  resolution  directs  the  Committee  to  encourage  it  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  Assistants  and  Apprentices  the  aid  they  need  in  the  acquirement  or  scientific 
knowledge.  I  look  on  the  matter  as  one  of  great  importance,  for  if  we  talk  to  our 
Apprentices  about  education,  and  give  them  no  means  of  becoming  educated,  it  is 
sometiiihg  like  telling  a  man  to  run,  and  tying  his  legs.       *  *  0  • 

Mr.  Adkins  seconded  the  resolution. 

Mr.  Buck  said,  that  on  a  former  occasion  he  had  been  asked  to  join  the  Society, 
but  did  not  do  so,  as  he  could  not  see  what  advantage  those  residing  in  the  country 
would  derive  from  it.    Now,  however,  he  should  be  very  glad  to  become  a  Member. 

Mr.  Bell  :  Seeing  that  education  is  the  most  important  of  all  our  proceedings,  I 
trust  every  one  will  exert  himself  to  promote  the  object  of  this  resolution.  I  have 
been  tddi  however,  that  this  room  has  been  sold  for  some  other  purpose,  and  I  was 
Sony  to  hear  it,  as  if  such  a  building  as  this  were  shared  by  several  societies,  I 
cannot  conceive  how  there  could  be  the  slightest  difficulty  in  maintaining  it  in  such 
a  place  as  Birmingham.  I  could  not  conceive  how  it  was  that  such  an  Institution 
as  the  Philosophical  should  be  in  a  state  of  destitution,  unless  it  were  that  there  were 
so  many  other  scientific  institutions  in  Birmingham,  that  this  was  one  too  many. 
But  I  am  told  that  this  is  the  only  one  I  See  what  Manchester  has  done  in  pro- 
viding a  library  for  the  working  classes.  Similar  movements  are  in  progress  in 
London,  and  in  other  places,  and  why  should  Birmingham  be  at  tms  moment 
selling  up  its  last  scient^c  institution  because  it  has  not  the  pluck  or  the  stamina 
to  keep  it  on  its  legs  ?  Why  should  not  the  Chemists  come  forward  and  contribute 
something  towards  the  expenses  of  it,  and  see  whether  Birmingham  is  not  large 
enough,  and  rich  enough,  and  spirited  enough,  to  keep  one  scientific  institution,  for 
the  sake  of  the  character  of  the  town,  where  learning  may  be  cultivated,  and  where 
the  public  may  be  taught  to  keep  pace  with  the  education  proceeding  in  other  parts 
of  the  country?  Why  should  Birmingham  be  behind?  You  have  had  a  capital 
meeting  to-day,  and  just  imagine  what  excellent  meetings  you  could  have  in  the 
evening,  with  perhaps  twenty  or  thirty  medical  men  coming  to  join  in  your  dis- 
cussions. There  would  be  something  in  that  which  would  give  a  stimulus  to 
science,  and  would  give  young  men  an  interest  in  it,  for  every  proceeding  of  that 
kind  has  a  good  efiect.  The  Members  and  Associates  would  go  home  and  tliink  of 
what  they  have  heard,  and  in  order  to  carry  out  their  thoughts,  they  would  refer  to 
books  and  make  experiments.  By  this  means  education  would  be  promoted,  and 
the  character  of  our  Society  very  much  improved.  All  branches  of  science  are  so 
intimately  connected,  that  a  compound  institution  might  be  maintained  by  uniting 
several  societies,  and  arranging  the  meetings  so  as  to  accommodate  each  in  its  turn. 

Mr.  HoRNCASTLE:  I  am  happy  that  Mr.  Bell  has  forestalled  me  In  recommending 
a  combination  of  difierent  societies  for  the  maintenance  of  a  building  of  this  sort. 
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Those  who  know  Birmingham  know  that  all  its  scientific  institutions  have  fallen  to 
pieces,  and  the  Philosophical  having  been  dissolved,  we  have  received  notice  to  quit 
our  room.  Cannot  we,  in  conjunction  with  other  societies,  contrive  to  support  some 
institution  worthy  of  such  an  important  town?  We,  as  Chemists  and  Druggists, 
seem  especially  the  parties  who  ought  to  cultivate  the  science  of  Chemistry;  lor,  as 
was  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Bell  in  his  first  address,  we  ought  to  surpass  the  Medical 
men  in  our  knowledge  of  chemistry.  At  present  there  is  no  school  in  Birmingham 
where  anything  like  a  good  system  of  instruction  in  Chemistry  is  given.  At 
Queen's  College  and  Sydenham  College  the  course  is  too  short  to  be  sufficient  for 
those  who  would  make  it  a  principal  study.  A  short  time  age  a  laboratory  was 
established  by  Professor  Shaw,  and  he  had  about  ten  or  twelve  pupils,  few  of  whom, 
however,  were  Chemists  and  Druggists,  If  we  could  subscribe  together  and  esta- 
blish a  laboratory,  so  that  the  expenses  of  the  building  should  be  defrayed,  I  am  sure 
that  by  appealing  to  the  manufacturers  of  the  town,  and  to  the  Associates  of  the 
Society  for  encouragement,  we  should  be  able  to  establish  a  class  large  enough  to 
support  a  Professor. 

Mr.  Sooth  ALL:  I  hope  Mr.  Bell  will  not  go  away  with  the  idea  that  this  building 
IB  to  be  closed,  as  I  believe  we  have  the  offer  of  still  being  accommodated  in  it.  We 
cannot  do  so  by  ourselves,  but  if  two  or  three  other  societies  can  unite  in  keeping  it 
open,  I  think  it  may  possibly  be  done. 

Mr.  BiBD  mentioned  that  the  death  of  the  late  Curator  had  contributed  greatly 
to  the  downfal  of  the  Philosophical  Institution. 

The  Chairman:  I  hope  the  inspiriting  remarks  made  upon  the  resolution  will 
produce  some  real  effect,  and  that  in  time  the  Committee  will  carry  out  what  is 
recommended,  so  that  the  Birmingham  branch  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  will 
more  than  supply  the  place  of  the  extinct  Philosophical  Institution. 

Mr.  HoBNCASTLE  movcd  a  resolution,  directing  that  the  resolutions  now  passed 
should  be  forwarded  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Pluirmaceutical  Society  in  London; 
which  having  been  seconded  by  Mr.  Habvet,  was  unanimously  agreed  to. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Blunt,  seconded  by  Mr.  Pickering,  a  resolution  was  passed, 
thanking  Mr.  Bell  for  his  attendance. 

Mr.  BfSLL,  in  responding  to  the  compliment,  said, — ^The  best  acknowledgment 
I  could  desire  is  the  satisfaction  of  witnessing  the  success  of  the  efforts  now  in 
progress  for  raising  and  establishing  the  professional  character  of  the  Pharmaceutists 
of  this  country  ;  and  it  is  especially  gratifying  to  observe  the  symptoms  of  progress 
andoo-operation  manifested  in  the  town  of  Birmingham,  which  much  exceed  even  my 
most  sanguine  expectations.  It  is  difficult  to  demonstrate  clearly  the  individual 
benefit  resulting  from  the  collective  exertions  of  a  society  of  this  description. 
However  self-evident  may  be  the  proposition  that  education  is  of  the  highest 
importance,  that  knowledge  is  power,  and  that  professional  character  is  the  best 
passport  to  public  confidence  and  patronage,  it  is  impossible  to  estimate  in  £  s.  d. 
the  precise  return  which  each  Member  receives,  or  is  likely  to  receive,  for  his 
subscription  in  support  of  such  a  society.  But  I  liavc  never  attended  a  meeting  in 
which,  when  the  case  was  fairly  stated,  the  opinion  of  all  present  was  not  unanimous 
as  to  the  good  effects  which  would  result  from  the  contemplated  improvement  in  the 
qualifications  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Chemists  of  this  kingdom  ;  and  I  trust  that, 
in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  we  shall  be  a  very  different  body  from  what  we  now 
are.  I  have  latdy  attended  several  meetings  in  county- towns  on  the  subject,  but 
this  is  the  largest  for  the  size  of  the  town,  and  in  many  respects  the  most  spirited 
one  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  attending.  I  only  hope  you  will  persevere,  because 
that  is  the  great  difficulty.  During  the  first  introduction  of  a  subject  like  this, 
a  great  deal  of  enthusiasm  is  often  manifested,  but  in  six  months  it  sometimes 
begms  to  flag.  I  trust  this  will  not  be  the  case  with  you,  but  that  Birmingham  will 
be  an  example  to  all  other  large  towns.  When  they  hear  of  what  you  are  doing, 
Ltrerpool  and  Manchester  will  strive  not  to  be  outdone ;  Bristol,  Newcastle,  and 
other  places  will  be  encouraged,  and  the  influence  may  possibly  extend  even  to  York. 

After  a  few  remarks  from  Mr.  Southall,  as  to  the  benefit  the  public  would  derive 
from  the  measures  they  might  adopt,  a  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  the  Chairman 
for  the  courtesy  and  ability  with  which  he  had  presided,  on  the  motion  of  Mr. 
Basks,  seconded  by  Mr.  Bird. 

In  acknowledging  the  vote,  the  Chairman  ssud,  the  best  congratulation  he  could 
receive,  was  to  see  so  large  a  meeting  assembled  at  an  hour  which  was  to  many  very 
inconvenient ;  and  he  trusted  those  present  would  not  allow  the  matter  again  to  go 
to  sleep. — ^The  proceedings  then  terminated. 
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BT  JAMBS  VXVOHANy 

Hember  of  the  Boyal  College  of  Bargeom  of  Boslmd,  Aagtotont  Sineeoa 
in  the  Bombay  Army,  CMl  and  Fort  Surgeon  at  Aden,  Anbia. 
Communicated  by  DanUl  HtMhury, 

Gum  Ababic,  Gumm  acack^  known  in  Arabia  and  on  the  African  coast  by 
the  name  of  Sumgh  m^^t^.     The  acacia  which  yields  this  gum  is  general^ 

a  small  shrub  of  a  dry  and  withered  appeaAmce ;  occasionally,  however,  it  shoocts 
out  into  a  tree  of  from  twenty  to  thirty  feet  high.  The  Scmialis  on  the  north- 
east coast  of  Africa  collect  the  gum  during  the  months  of  December  and  January. 
The  process  of  obtaining  it  is  extremely  simple :  long  incisions  are  made  in  the 
stem  and  branches  from  which  the  juice  flows,  and  when  dry,  is  removed.  After 
the  gum  of  a  district  has  been  gathered,  it  is  sewn  up  in  goat-skins,  and 
brought  on  camels  to  the  great  Berbera  fair,  or  to  some  of  the  small  settlementB 
on  the  coast,  and  thence  shipped  for  Aden  and  India.  Three  descriptions  of  the 
gum,  styled  severally,  Felicky  ZeUa,  and  Berbera,  are  ejcported  from  the  Somali 
coast. 

1.  Felick  Gum  is  collected  chiefly  by  the  Magartain*  Somalis  and  those  who 
inhabit  the  district  of  Gardaf  or  Cape  Gardafui.  None  of  this  quality,  which  is 
esteemed  the  best,  finds  its  way  to  Aden ;  a  little  reaches  Maculla  and  Shehr  on 
the  Arabian  coast,  but  the  mass  is  usually  bought  up  by  the  Banians,  t  and 
shipped  direct  for  India.  The  Gum  Felick  realises  about  twenty-five  rupeea^  the 
hundredweight  in  the  Bombay  market. 

2.  Zeila  Ount,  so  called  from  the  port  of  that  name,  and 

3.  Berbera  Gufn,  from  the  district  of  Berbera.  The  former  of  these  is  sold 
for  fifteen,  and  the  latter  for  thirteen  rupees  the  hundredweight  in  the  Bombay 
bazaar. 

The  acacia  is  common  throughout  Yaman  and  Hadramaut,  but  the  Arabs  do  not 
appear  to  appreciate  the  shrub,  as  but  very  little  gum  is  collected  by  them.  The  ^um 
forms,  however,  an  important  ingredient  in  the  preparation  of  their  writing-mk, 
to  which  it  gives  that  glossy  appearance  so  much  admired  in  old  Arabian  manu- 
scripts. They  also  use  it  occasionally  as  a  demulcent  and  nutrient,  and  give  it 
in  the  form  of  mucila^  to  invalids,  as  we  do  arrowroot,  sago,  &c.  The  Somalia 
resident  at  Aden  occasionally  go  a  short  distance  into  the  interior  and  gaifaar 
small  quantities,  which  they  immediately  sell  in  the  bazaar.  Tlie  natives  on  tiw 
south-east  coast  of  Arabia  between  Aden  and  Macidla  also  collect  a  little,  but 
of  this  scarcely  any  is  exported.  During  the  past  year  (1 85 1)  250  tons  of  Gum- 
Arabic  passed  through  the  Aden  custom-house.  The  selling  price  here  is  firoiii 
2}  to  3  rupees  the  maund  of  twenty-eight  pounds. 

Mtx&h. — This  gum-resin,  somedmea  called  Murr  \c  by  the  Arabs,  but  mow 

commonly  in  this  district  by  the  Indian  name  of  Heera  B61,  is  collected  in  great 
quantities  by  the  Somalis  in  the  north-east  part  of  Africa  and  in  the  neighbonr* 
hood  of  Hurrur  further  south.  It  is  generally  brought  to  the  large  fiur  held  at 
Berbera,  during  the  months  of  NoveniSter,  December  and  January,  and  is  thero 
bought  up  for  the  most  part  by  the  Banians  of  Indii^  uid  paid  for  prindpaUj 
in  piece  goods :  barter,  indeed,  is  the  system  upon  which  moat  commercial  traiv* 
actions  are  carried  on  in  that  district.  Occasionally,  the  articles  obtained  axB 
carried  thither  direct;  but  more  frequently  l^ey  are  first  brought  over  to 
Aden,  and  thence  shipped  for  Bombay.  Within  the  last  few  months,  small 
quantities  of  the  best  description  of  myrrh  have  been  collected  in  a  district  foriy 

*  Otherwise  MtggerteiB^  or  Mirjer(keyn,---l),  H.  t  Hmdoo  merehsntSS 

X  The  rapee  is  equal  to  two  abiUiugs  steiliog. 
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mfles  to  the  east  of  Aden,  and  brongkt  hither  for  sale.*  This  has  been  done  hj 
ihsb  SoBMiUs ;  but  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  as  soon  as  the  native  Arabs 
become  aoquainted  with  this  yaloable  product  of  their  conatrf,  the  trade  therein 
will  oonsidevably  increase. 

Four  hundred  and  fifty  hundredweights  of  mjrrfa  passed  through  the  Aden 
cnstoin-hoase  last  year,  some  of  which  was  taken  to  America  by  American  Tessels, 
bat  the  greater  part  was  shipped  for  Bombay.  The  selling  price  here  is  9^ 
ropees  the  maund  of  twenty-eight  pomids.t 

BissA  Box  ^Arabic),  Hebbakhade  of  the  Somalis. — ^This  is  the  name  of  unother 
siim-resin  which  is  collected  by  the  Somalia  on  the  oppoaite  coast  and  brought 
Either  for  sale  or  exportation.  In  appearance  it  resemb&es  the  myrrh  already 
described ;  and  the  natives  tell  me  that  the  tree  irom  which  it  is  obtaiaed  also 
resembles  the  Heera  B61  tree,  but  is  nenrertheless  a  distinct  yariety.  I  have  not 
met  with  any  description  of  this  gimi,  and  my  impression  is,  that  the  tree  which 
produces  it,  is  yet  unknown  to  Europeans.  It  is  brought  over  with  the  myrrh 
and  other  gums  by  the  Somaiis,  but  does  not  appear  to  be  yery  plentiful,  as  I 
find  that  omy  seventy  mounds  passed  through  the  custom-house  last  year.  Here 
it  realises  2^  mpeea  per  maund,  and  is  sent  from  Aden  to  India  and  China,  where 
it  is  mixed  with  the  food  giyen  to  milch  cows  and  buffaloes,  for  the  purpose  of 
increasing  the  quantity  and  improying  the  quality  of  the  milk.  It  is  also  used 
as  a  sife,  and  when  mixed  with  lime,  is  said  to  mipart  a  bright  gloss  to  walls 
winch  are  coyered  with  it.  I  am  not  aware  to  what  other  purpoaes  it  may  be 
appHed;  possibly  it  may  possess  other  useful  properties,  wiUi  which  the  natiyes 
are  unacquainted.  So  far  as  my  information  extends,  none  of  this  partdcular 
gnm  has  yet  found  its  way  to  Europe.^ 

HoTAi  ^Jdb  is  the  name  of  a  gum  produced  by  a  small  thorny  tree  which 

grows  in  the  Somali  country  about  Bunder  Murayeh.  The  tree  or  shrub  is  in 
mpearance  not  unlike  that  which  produces  the  myrrh,  and  attains  the  height  of 
MKmt  six  feet.  The  use  of  the  gum,  as  far  as  I  know  at  present,  is  confined  to 
the  Somaiis  themselyes  and  more  especially  to  the  females,  who  coq^der  it  a 
good  detersiye  for  the  hair,  and  almost  the  only  one  they  know  or  eyer  use. 
When  steeped  in  fresh  water,  it  yields  a  slight  lather.  § 

Olibabum,  styled  Luban  by  the  Arabs  and  by  tl^  Somaiis  on  the  opposite 

*  This  information  which  I  gire  from  personal  knowledge,  may  serve  to  correct  a  statement 
made  by  Dr.  Malcolmson  and  reproduced  in  Boyle's  MantuU  of  Materia  Medico,  that  "  tliere 
is  no  myrrh  produced  in  Arabia."  And  I  am  further  of  opinion,  notwithstanding  the  Ute 
researches  of  Dr.  Carter,  who  fixes  the  limit  of  the  Libanophorons  regions  of  Ptolemy  to  62°  47' 
east  longitude,  and  expresses  his  belief  that  the  myrrh-tree  does  not  exist  there,  that  fortlur 
investigation  eastward  from  Aden  will  eventoAlly  substantiate  the  faot  recorded  by  TheophFaatna 
in  his  Hittoria  Phntarum,  lib.  ix.,  cap.  4,  that  the  frankincense  and  myrrh-trees  were  seen, 
growing  together  in  Southern  Arabia. 

t  Specimens  of  two  kinds  of  myrrh  hav«  been  received  from  Mr.  Vauf*han.  One,  labelled 
Somali  or  African  Myrrh,  is  the  so-called  Ttsrhey  Myrrh  of  commerce.  The  other,  which  is 
that  pradnced  for^  miles  to  the  eastwaoxl  of  Aden,  is  a  gum^'reein  distinctly  different  and,  as 
die  aucbor  suggests  in  another  communication,  donbtiflss  the  produce  of  some  other  treo  than, 
that  affording  common  myrrh.  It  is  in  irreguhur  pieces,  vaiym^  in  sise  from  that  of  a  walnut 
to  Jess  than  that  of  a  pea,  not  coated  with  dust  like  pieces  ot  Turkey  myrrh,  but  havine  a 
somewhat  sbinmg  exterior.  Each  larger  piece  appears  to  oe  formed  by  the  cohesion  of  a  numoer 
of  small,  rounded,  somewhat  transparent,  eztemaUy  shining,  tears  or  drops.  The  fracture  much 
resembles  that  of  common  myrrh,  but  wants  the  semicircular  whitish  marldngs.  In  odour  and 
taste  it  agrees  closely  with  true  myrrh.  Portions  of  a  semi-trmnsparent,  brown,  papyraceooa 
bark  are  occaaionally  attached  to  pieces  of  it  I  have  recently  noticed  a  amall  quanUty  of  this 
myxrh  in  the  hands  uf  a  London  drug-broker. — ^D.  H. 

}  This  substance,  of  which  the  auUior  has  forwarded  a  fine  specimen,  is  ususUy  regarded  in 
England  as  a  species  of  myrrh  of  infexior  quality.  It  was  formerly  known  as  EaU  Indian 
Myrrh,  but  is  now  seldom  so  distinguished.  A  package  from  Bombay  has  been  offered  in  the 
London  market  during  this  year  as  Uum  BkesabotL  fiissa  Bdl  is  the  MyrrhaJndiea  of  Drs.  J. 
and  £.  Martiny  {EncyUopadie  der  Medidntsch-pharmaoeuiiBchm  NaturaUen  und  Rohwaartn^ 
hmdA,  band  2,  p.  98),  us  1  found  by  a  comparison  with  speoimens  in  the  possession  of  Dr.  Jolhis 
Martiny.    It  is  quite  distinct  from  Indian  and  African  BdeUium  — D.  H. 

§  Gum  ffotaiy  judging  from  the  sample  sent  to  England  by  the  author,  oonsisti  of  irregular 
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coast,  where  the  tree  affording  it  grows  in  great  abundance.    I  believe  that 
Olibanum  is  also  known  in  Persia  and  in  many  ports  of  India  under  the  name  of 
Kundor  and  Koodricnm,  but  not  hj  the  Arabs  or  Somalis.    The  Lubdn  tree  is  a 
native  of  the  eastern  coast  of  Africa,  and  flourishes  on  the  high  lands  which 
intersect  the  whole  of  the  Somali  country,  where  I  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing 
it  in  1843,  not  far  from  Cape  GardaM.     The  hill-ranges  on  the  eastern  coast  of 
Africa  are  composed  entirely  of  white  limestone,  in  some  parts  so  compact  as  to 
resemble  alabaster.    This  appears  to  be  the  soil  most  genial  to  the  tree,  and  in 
no  instance  did  I  find  it  growing  in  sand  or  loam  as  has  been  supposed  was 
the  case.    The  tree  is  first  met  with  a  few  miles  inland  from  the  coast,  and  at  an 
altitude  of  about  300  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.    Its  appearance  is  strik- 
ingly singular,  seeming  at  first  sight  to  be  destitute  of  roots,  and  clinging  to  the 
luu'd,  uncreviced  rock  by  masses  of  rhomboid  and  fantastically-shaped  wood  with 
the  most  obstinate  adherence.    The  stem  is  nearly  at  right  angles  with  this  sub- 
structure, ascendiQg  almost  invariably  in  an  upright  direction,  and  attaining  the 
height  of  from  twelve  to  fifteen  feet.     At  the  base,  the  circumference  is  equal  to 
that  of  a  man^s  thigh,  gradually  tapering  towards  the  top  where  it  shoots  off  its 
branches  and  leaves.    The  wood  is  white,  fibrous  and  somewhat  soft;  the  bark, 
which  is  about  half  an  inch  in  thickness,  is  of  a  light  brown  colour,  very  succu- 
lent and  covered  with  a  glossy  cuticle.    This  usually  bursts  or  cracks  with  the 
natural  increment  of  the  tree,  and  may  then  be  removed  in  cutaneous  flakes, 
when  it  presents  an  appearance  not  unlike  that  of  prepared  oil-paper,  and  some- 
thing ;  alan  to  a  similar  coating  observable'  on  the  English  birch.    Th&  old  and 
decayed  portions  of  the  tree  assume  a  cinereous  hue,  whereby  they  are  easily 
distinguishable  from  the  younger  and  more  healthy  plants.     At  the  proper  sea- 
son, incisions  are  made  in  the  stem,  from  which  the  juice  flows  forthwith  in  a 
copious  stream  (frequently  covering  the  entire  stem)  until  the  wounds  .are  closed 
by  the  desiccation  of  the  fluid  into  a  gum.  In  this  state  the  trees  glisten  in  their 
rich  investiture;  and,  as  if  vexed  at  being  prevented  from  pouring  forth  all  their 
store,  the  bark  distends  from  the  abundance  of  sap  within.    After  the  juice  is 
inspissated  and  dried  by  the  action  of  the  atmosphere  and  the  sun,  it  is  sorted 
off  the  trees  and  the  ground  beneath,  and  collected  by  the  natives,  who  store  it 
in  large  loose  heaps  at  particular  places  on  the  sea-coast.    It  is  then  packed  in 
sheep  and  goat-skms,  each  parcel  weighing  from  about  twenty-eight  to  forty 
pounds,  and  transported  on  camels  to  the  great  fair  held  in  Berbers,  from  whence 
It  is  either  sold  and  then  shipped  in  native  vessels  for  Aden  and  other  ports  on 
the  Arabian  coast,  or  exported  to  the  same  places  for  sale.   Sometimes,  however, 
it  is  purchased  by  the  Banians,  and  sent  directly  to  the  Bombay  market  in  hag^ 
galas,* 

The  following  are  the  different  kinds  of  Ltibdri  imported  for  sale  into  the  Aden 
bazaar. 

1.  Lttbin Matiee,       r*^^  ,  \\  so  called  from  Bunder  Mattee  the  port  from 

whence  it  comes.  This  gum  is  collected  chiefly  by  the  Abardagahala  tribe  of 
Somalis.  The  season  for  piercing  the  trees,  from  which  it  is  procured,  is 
during  the  north-east  monsoon  in  the  months  of  July  and  August. 

2.  Lvhdn  Hunkur^  or  Aungurty  {^  \J  from  the  country  of  Dour  Ma- 
pieces  1^  to  1  inch  in  their  longest  diameter,  frequently  rounded  on  one  side,  as  if  portions 
of  large  tears,  of  entire  smaller  tears,  and  of  angalar  little  fra^ents  prodnoed  by  the  frac- 
ture of  the  masses.  It  is  of  wax-like  opacitT,  cracked  in  all  directions,  and  readily  breaking  up 
into  angular  niepes.  On  the  exterior,  the  larger  pieces  are  yellowish,  brownish,  or  somewhat 
liver-coloureoi,  and  occaaiouallj  incrusted  on  one  side  with  a  reddish  sand,  upon  which  they  ap- 
pear to  have  fallen  when  in  a  soft  state.  Internally,  the  colours  are  generally  paler  or  nearly  white, 
sometimes  darker  toward  the  centre  of  the  tear.  The  gum  is  nearly  inodorous,  but  in  taste  is 
•lightly  bitter  and  acrid  to  the  throat  A  few  fragments  agitated  with  water  in  a  vial 
speedily  afford  an  emulsion  which  remains  frotbj  and  muky  for  many  days. — D.  H. 

*  BugaaJow  or  Bugalow  (?),  an  Arab  ship  employed  in  carrying  on  the  trade  between  Bom- 
bay, the  Malabar  coast  and  the  Persian  and  Arabian  Gulfs.— D.  H. 
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liamed  and  Abardagahala  Somalis,  is  so  called  from  Bunder  Aungure  whence 
it  is  principally  exported.  Large  quantities  of  this  description  of  frankin- 
cense are  brought  to  Aden ;  when  picked  and  garbled,  it  sells  in  the  market  for 
1^  dollars  the  maund  of  twenty-eight  pounds.  Ungarbled,  the  usual  price  for 
the  same  quantity  is  three-quarters  of  a  dollar. 

3.  Luhan  Makur^  J^^  l^^  ^^^™  *^®  seaports  of  Ras  Kurree,  Khor 
Bunder,  Alholu,  Muiya  and  Bunder  Khasoom,  in  the  country  of  the  ^Worsun- 
gali  and  Meggertein  tribes  of  Somalis,  who  inhabit  the  extreme  north-east 
coast  of  Africa  about  Cape  Gardafui.  The  natives  collect  this  gum  in  the  months 
of  May,  June,  and  July.  When  picked,  it  realises  1^  dollars  per  maundy 
if  not  picked,  about  half  that  sum.  Very  little  of  this  quality  of  gum  finds  its 
way  to  Aden ;  almost  all  is  taken  to  Maculla  and  Shehr  on  the  Arabian  coast, 
£rom  whenoe  it  is  shipped  direct  to  Bombay. 

4.  Lvb&n  Berbera,  or  MusHka,  ^  »  •      \J    so  called  fi:t)m  the  place  firom 

which  it  is  exported.  It  is  collected  in  the  district  inhabited  by  the  Ayil  Yunis 
and  Ayil  Hamed  Somali  tribes,  and  upwards  of  3000  mounds  are  annually  sent 
out  of  the  country.  This  quality  of  mim  is  generally  garbled  before  it  is 
exported,  and  is  largely  used  by  the  Arabs  in  their  rehgious  services.  Its 
price  in  Aden  is  from  three-quarters  of  a  dollar  to  one  dollar  per  maund. 

5.  Arabian  Lubdn,  commonly  called  Morbat^  or  Shaharree  Lub6n,  A  large 
quantity  of  olibanum  is  also  collected  in  the  southern  and  south-eastern  dis- 
tricts of  Arabia,  and  exported  from  several  towns  on  the  coast  between  Ras 
Partak  and  Marbat.  This  was  the  famous  thuriferous  region  which  proved  the 
object  of  such  diligent  search  in  ancient  times.  The  country  still  maintains  its 
renown  for  the  abundance  of  the  drug  which  it  }-ields  and  for  its  superior  qua- 
lity, though  its  value  has  sadly  depreciated  since  the  time  of  Pliny,  who  tells  us 
that  those  who  were  employed  in  garbling  it  at  Alexandria,  were  hoodwinked 
to  prevent  their  coveting  the  precious  gum.*  Three  baggalas  are  annually 
freighted  from  Marbat  to  Bombay  with  an  entire  cargo  of  the  Arabian  frankin- 
cense, which  realises  a  higher  price  in  the  market  than  any  of  the  qualities 
exported  from  Africa  t {To  be  continued.) 

*  ^  They  need  not  to  set  any  keepers  for  to  looke  nnto  those  Trees  that  be  cut,  for  no  man 
will  rob  from  his  felloir  if  he  might,  so  just  and  true  they  be  in  Arabia.  Bat  beieeve  me,  at 
Alexandria  where  Frankincense  is  tried,  refined,  and  made  for  sale,  men  cannot  looke  surely 
ynoogh  to  their  shone  and  work-l^ises,  but  they  will  be  robbed.  The  workmi^  that  is  emploied 
aboat  it,  is  all  nakea,  save  that  M  bath  a  paire  of  trouses  or  breeches  to  cover  his  shame,  and 
those  are  sowed  np  and  sealed  too,  for  feare  of  thrusting  any  into  them.  Hood-winked  he  is 
snre  ynoagh  for  seemg  the  way  too  and  fro,  and  hath  a  thicke  coife  or  maske  about  his  head, 
for  doubt  that  hee  should  bestow  any  in  month  or  eares.  And  when  these  workmen  bee  let 
foorth  againe,  they  be  stripped  starke  naked,  as  ever  they  were  borne,  and  sent  away.  Whereby 
we  may  see,  that  the  rigour  of  justice  cannot  strike  so  great  feore  into  our  theeves  here,  and 
make  us  so  secure  to  keep  our  owne,  as  amone  the  Sabaeans,  the  bare  reverence  and  religion  of 
those  woods."— Pfin^f  Natural  Hittory^  HolSmd's  tramlatwn,  Lond.,  1601,  tome  L,  p.  867. 

t  Spedmeos  of  each  of  the  five  kinds  of  Olibanum  above  enumerated,  have  been  received  from 
the  author: — 

Ko.  1,  called  Lubdn  Matter,  is  very  dissimilar  to  any  resin  known  in  England  as  Olibanum. 
It  is  in  stalactitic  masses,  which  have  evidently  been  the  produce  of  a  very  copious  flow  of  the 
peculiar  secretion  of  the  tree.  These  pieces,  whose  weight  varies  from  one  to  three  ounces, 
are  in  parts  white  or  yellowish  and  highly  opaque,  in  other  parts  brightly  transparenL  A 
thin,  brown,  paper-like' bark  is  occasionally  adnerent.  The  Lubdn  Maitee  possesses  a  strong, 
agreeable,  somewhat  dtron-Iike  odour  and  but  little  taste.  It  is  closely  allied  in  its  characters 
to  the  Tacttmaquejanne  huUeuse  A.  of  Guibourt  (JELittoire  de$  Droffuet^  tome  iii.,  p.  484),  which 
is  the  Retma  anims  of  the  German  pharmacologists.  It  comes  also  very  close  to  the  Tacamaqua 
jatme  AtitZncM  B.  of  Guibourt,  a  renn  of  unknown  origin,  in  scraped  pieces,  which  is  sometimes 
sold  in  London  as  Elemi.  It  also  nearly  approaches,  as  Professor  Guibourt  informs  me,  the 
JUnne  de  Madagatoar  of  his  Sistoire  dee  Drogues,  tome  iii..  p.  480. 

No.  d,  Lubdn  MCJeur  is  Olibanum  in  separate,  opaque,  yellowish,  rather  small  tears,  to  which 
Wk  is  frequently  attached. 

Nos.  4  and  5,  LMn  Berbera,  and  the  Olibanum  collected  in  the  southern  and  south-eastern 
districts  of  Arabia,  consist  of  tears  closely  a^lomerated  together  into  darkish  masses,  many  of 
the  tears  having  a  vitreous  appearance  when  Inctnred. 

Of  LMn  Huhkur  (Na  2),  a  small  sample  has  been  received. — D.  H. 
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Tafalla^s  teble,  as  published  both  in  the  Bulletin  and  in  Lambert*8  work, 
Is  (as  Dr.  Lindley  observes)  useless,  owing  to  the  gross  mistakes  evident  in  the 
Latin  names  of  species ;  but  this  is  set  right  bj  a  very  obvious  restoration.  It  is 
clear  that  the  table  could  never  have  been  constructed  in  its  present  form,  but 
some  unskilful  hand  has  added  the  hrackets,  which  are  evidently  foreign  to  the 
original  design,  and  the  same  hand  has  brought  down  the  name  of  the  species 
from  the  first  vernacular  name  against  which  ahne  it  was  originally  placed,  to 
the  centre  of  the  bracket,  and  thus  made  it  include  the  most  palpable  mistakes. 
There  is  internal  evidence  that  the  corrector  of  the  press  did  not  even  understand 
LatiD.  I  have,  therefore,  taken  the  observations  of  Tafalla,  which  are  valuable, 
and  omitted  all  reference  to  the  Latin  names  thus  appended  in  error. 

GEHEBAL  OB8EBVATION8. 

The  general  result  of  the  investigations  which  have  recently  been  prosecuted 
with  so  much  success  in  this  particular  branch  of  science,  has  been  tne  demon- 
stration of  the  great  benefit  of  botanical  arrangement  as  indispensable  to  the 
knowledge  of  pharmaceutical  products,  and  to  the  correct  use  of  those  of 
medicine.  It  is  now  generally  admitted,  that  the  genus  Cinchona  (as  defined 
by  Dr.  Weddell),  comprehends  all  the  barks  at  present  available  for  medicinal 
purposes ;  the  genus  CascarHla\  and  other  allied  genera  not  hitherto  fumish- 
inff  any  product  which  has  been  legitimately  applied  to  use  in  medicine. 

I  express  mvself  thus  guardedly,  because  it  is  but  too  certain  that  these  allied 
products  are  also  introduced  into  consumption  in  considerable  quantities.  It  is, 
therefore,  important  to  distinguish  the  spurious  firom  the  true  medicinal  barks, 
and  I  believe  this  can  only  be  effected  by  the  practical  application  of  botanical 
knowledge. 

I  piirpose  in  the  next  number  to  place  before  the  reader  my  observations  on 
the  spurious  barks  included  in  Favours  Hst,  and,  in  the  mean  time,  to  make  some 
remarks  on  the  mode  of  distinction  by  colours^  and  by  the  names  of  places. 

1.  Observations  on  the  Colours  of  Barks. 

The  botanists  of  New  Granada  (Mutis  and  Zea)  distinguished  their  four  species 
by  the  names  orange-coloured^  yellow^  red,  and  white^  in  imitation  (partly)  of  the 
previously  known  barks  of  Peru.  But  it  so  happens,  that  the  yellow  of  Sta.  F^ 
IS  not  at  all  the  yellow  of  Peru,  and  if  possible,  even  less  is  it  the  "yellow  bark  " 
of  British  commerce.  The  red  designation  was  equally  unfortunate  as  to  its 
identification  with  the  red  hark  of  Peruvian  commerce,  for  the  purple-red^  0. 
oblongifolia  of  Sta.  F^  had  before  obt^ned  the  appellation  of  yellow  from  the 
Peruvian  botanists.  The  white  was  the  only  one  which  partially  coincided  in 
New  Granada  and  in  Peru,  and  this  is  no  genuine  bark  at  all,  but  the  worthless 
Cascarilla  macrocarpa. 

The  confusion  thus  introduced  has  been  perpetuated,  and  because  the  yellow 
hark  of  Mutis  was  the  produce  of  C.  cordifoua,  ther^ore  the  yellow  hark  o£ 
commerce§  was  supposed  to  be  cordifoHa  hark,  and  since  the  red  hark  of  Mutis 
was  the  product  of  Cinchona  (now  Cascarilla)  oblongifolia,  the  red  hark  of  com- 
merce, ||  was  named  in  error,  oblongifoUa  also. 

I  conclude  that  the  authority  of  a  great  name  (that  of  Mutis)  first  gave 
currency  to  these  errors,  but  perhaps  something  was  owing  to  the  more  intelhgible 
character  of  the  distinctions  which  ne  established. 

These  botanists  of  Sta.  F^  named  their  barks  from  the  colour  of  the  substance 
of  the  hark  as  shown  in  the  powder,  and  this  feature  is  eanly  noticed  by  any 
observer. 

t  It  seems  greatly  to  be  reeretted  that  this  name,  ao  sara  to  mislead  the  student,  is  not 
excbanjged  ybr  some  other  whiai  tcould  convey  nojhlse  idea. 

§  The  prodnce  of  Cinchona  Caliaaya.  |}  The  sonroe  still  unknown. 
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But  this  -was  not  by  any  means  the  case  'with  the  botanists  of  Peru,  who  indeed 
onl^  followed  the  kw  of  cusiomy  which  had  preyiously  established  other  marks  oi 
designation.  Thus  the  distinction  first  made  between  red  (colorada)  and  yellow 
(amanlla])  in  the  Idng^s  barks  of  Loxa,  was,  to  common  observers,  a  distinction 
almost  without  a  dinerence,  and  probably,  simply  the  result  of  the  maclio  and 
liembra  varieties  of  the  same  tree.  Then  they  had  also  two  or  three  other  yellow 
barks  which  were  not  Icing's  barks,  the  spurious  yellow  mentioned  above  (from 
cascarilla  oblongifolia),  the  yeliow  of  Chito  (from  C.  pubescens),  and  the  yellow 
of  Loxa  (from  C.  Condaminea  fi  Candolii),  besides  the  yellow  of  Cuenca,  the 
product  (according  to  Weddell,  Hist.^  p.  74  and  72)  of  Lasionema  Humboldti- 
anum.  It  is  pretty  dear  that  none  of  these  barks  would  have  been  named  by 
the  Sta.  Fe  Dotanists  yellow^  and  those  which  they  would  have  called  yellow 
(following  the  colour  of  the  substance),  were  quite  otherwise  designated.!  It 
will  be  oMerved  that  the  Peruvian  botanists  had  several  red  barks  in  addition  to 
the  hin^*s  red.  Now,  as  the  kiiw*s  yeliow  and  red  had  the  prestige  of  celebrity 
in  Spain,  it  was  necessary  for  Mutb  to  produce  yellow  and  red  hark  fit  for  the 
king,  from  New  Granada,  and  he  accordingly  named  the  ^  oblonsifolia  '*  bark 
red  (roza),  though  otherwise  he  would  have  given  it  a  more  appropriate  appella- 
tion. 

Then  the  *'  grey  bark  of  commerce,  if  named  according  to  the  system  of  Mutis, 
would  certainly  liave  been  the  "cinnamon-coloured  bark,"  for  Ruiz  and  Pavon 
say  (in  their  Suplemento^^  p.  47),  the  barks  of  nitida  have  a  red  colour  like  cin- 
namon, and  assert  that  all  the  barks  coming  from  Loxa  valued  for  royal  use, 
including,  of  course,  the  red  and  yellow  king's  barks,  had  this  peculiar  colour  of 
the  substance.^  The  best  portion  of  that  which  we  now  call  "grey  bark,"  is 
called  by  M.  Gruibourt  "  Red  bark  of  Lima." 

Moreover,  our  term  "srey,"  as  given  to  the  bark  on  account  of  the  crustaceoua 
lichens  which  cover  it,  is  but  an  imperfect  translation  of  the  Spanish  Quina  canoy 
which  implies  the  aspect  of  a  head  silvered  over  with  age,  white  rather  than  grey. 

The  term  pale  bark  coincides  with  the  Spanish  cascarUlo  palido,  but  the 
precise  meaning  of  "  palido "  seems  to  be  yellowish-wkite,  which  is  correct  as  to 
the  produce  of  C.  ovata,  but  in  another  and  quite  different  sense,  which  is  thus 
explained  by  these  botanists  themsdves. 

^  Tlie  external  colours  of  the  cinchona  are  not  aoddental.  *  *  In  these,  as  in 
all  other  trees,  there  are  commonly  external  colours,  one  natural  and  proper  to  each 
species,  and  different  from  that  which  proceeds  from  the  lichens,  or  small  cryphogamous 
jiants  which  grow  on  its  trunks  and  boughs,  and  cause  those  patches  witii  which 
the  natural  colours  are  varied ;  as  is  seen  in  the  Populus  alba  or  white  Poplar,  in  the 
Papulus  tremula  or  aspen,  and  in  the  Populits  nigra,  or  black  Poplar ;  in  the  Ubnus 
campestris  or  common  elm,  and  in  the  Ulmus  pumila.  And  though  the  natui^ 
odour  may  vary  somewhat  by  reason  of  soil  and  dimate,  this  will  only  be  into  a 
more  or  less  lively  shade,  or  in  being  spotted  with  a  variety^  of  lichens,  so  that,  not- 
withstanding these  accidental  circumstances,  the  botanist,  or  even  the  most  rustic 
labourer  may  learn  to  distingmsh  the  spedes  of  tree,  as  the  white  or  black  Poplar. 
The  Qumasfinas  of  Loxa,  and  the  other  Peruvian  sorts,  have  always  presented  the 
same  external  colour,  although  spotted  with  various  lichens. 

**  According  to  this  incontrovertible  principle,  the  external  colours  of  the  barks  of  the 
cinchonas,  dthough  not  sufficient  by  themsdves,  as  you  insinuate  whilst  speaking  of 
their  internal  colours,  are  not,  on  the  other  hand,  of  so  little  importance  as  Dr.  Mutia 

f  '*  The  barks  of  nitida  luiTe  a  red  ooloor  like  cinnamon,  a  bitter  more  gratefal  than  that  of 
the  lanceolaia,  and  not  so  pongent.  The  internal  odour  of  the  lanoeolata  is  a  dear  bujl  golden 
ydlowJ*^SuplemeHto,  p.  47. 

This  bark,  very  sinular  to  the  orange^oohured  of  Mntis,  was  named  "  lampigDa,**  or  ^  glabra,'* 
smooth  from  its  oater  snifiioe. 

X  **  The  Qaina  naraqjada  of  Sta.  F^  neither  is  nor  can  be  the  prtmlftwi,  since  all  the  authors 
of  the  first  times  attribute  to  it  [the  primitiva]  thertd  colour  of  ckmamon;  and,  withoat  inter- 
mission, bark  of  this  ooloor,  as  of  superior  quality,  has  been  sent  from  Loxa  to  the  Royal 
Pfatfmacj,  and  there  is  no  account  that  thev  ever  uMd  m  it  any  of  the  coUner  of  orange,  nor  cf 
amy  other  yellow  more  or  less  deep.^^SupUsmento,  p.  112. 
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and  yoandf  (Zea)  bave  imagioBd.  Our  barika^  aa  well  aa  those  of  Santa  Fe,  not 
only  differ  from  each  other  by  the  internal  colours,  but  by  the  external  and  by  the 
remaining  marks  or  characters  which  present  notable  diflbrences.'* — Sup!emento,  p.  58. 

It  must  therefore  be  borne  in  mind,  that  bark  may  be  named  either  from  the 
colour  which  its  powder  makes,  which  is  the  method  of  Mutis  and  Zea,  or  from 
the  external  peculiar  tint  of  the  coat^  which  is  that  of  Ruiz  and  Payon,  or  from 
the  accidents!  adhesion  of  white  or  black  lichens^  a  practice  which  custom  has 
established.  The  method  of  the  botanists  of  Sta.  F^^  though  open  to  objectionf , 
merits  this  preference  over  the  second,  that  it  is  capable  of  being  generally 
appreciated,  whilst  the  second  is  certainly  not  thus  obvious,  though  I  believe 
Tery  correct    The  third  method  is  altogether  deoeptive. 

There  are  two  more  circumstances  to  be  borne  in  mind  in  reference  to  the 
designation  of  barks  by  their  coloiv.  The  Jlrst  is,  that  the  tints  are  sometimes  not 
absolute^  but  simply  relative^  as  in  the  case  of  the  black  (zambaandnegra)ye^^ow 
(naranjada  and  amarilla)  and  white  (bhrnca  and  pallida)  kinds  of  calisa^a.  The 
aecond  is,  that  the  Temacular  name  is  sometimes  given  ifrom  the  tint  of  the  tree 
(Hi9toire,BLC  p.  51),  BMin-aucariila  perde,  caiisaya  mor€uia^  eoic.  xamba  morada. 
This  remark  belongs  of  course  only  to  the  country  names,  and  not  to  thoae  of 
English  commerce.  It  so  happens,  however,  that  the  prevaHing  tint  of  the  tree, 
Bs  GuspUyed  in  the  flower  and  leaves,  is  often  traceable,  also  in  the  bark,  and  I 
have  seen  it  curiously  reproduced  in  analysis.  It  ii  therefore  not  surprisins  that 
we  find  in  the  calUaya  morada  a  strong  tendency  to  the  **  midberry  colour, .  and 
in  the  ctucariila  verde^  to  glaucous  green. 

2.  Designation  of  Barks  by  tke  Names  of  Places. 

It  would  fatigue  the  reader  to  study  even  a  portion  of  the  difficulties  which 
arise  from  this  practice.  In  some  cases,  as  in  tne  **  Garthsffena,**  "  Lima,"  and 
'*  Arica"  bark,  the  appellation  is  taken  from  the  place  of  shipment,  where  never 
grew  a  cinchona  tree,  m  all  probability,  since  the  oreation.  In  otibers,  as  in  Loxa, 
Uuanuco,  Huamalies,  Jaen,  and  Carabaya,  i^e  name  represents  very  fiurly  the 
most  esteemed  or  most  prevalent  product  of  the  district.  But  as  it  is  obvious 
to  every  one  conversant  with  the  subject,  that  various  species  grow  in  almost 
every  locality  which  furnishes  this  precious  product  of  nature,  there  often  arises 
mat  confusion  from  two  or  three  kinds  being  named  after  the  same  place. 
Thus  Cusco,  the  royal  dty  of  the  Incas,  has  come  to  signify  almost  everything 
mean  and  base,  for  in  rem  it  is  the  produce  of  C.  scrobiculata,  which  is  so 
called  in  France;  the  C.  pubescens,  var.  relletierana;  and  in  English  commerce 
not  only  this  last,  but  other  barks  of  similar  low  estimation.  *'Carthagena 
bark  "  is  a  general  name  in  English  commerce  for  the  produce  of  C.  1i»nAj?^]ift 
and  of  C.  cordifolia,  and  when  the  product  of  C.  lanceokUa  is  shipped  from  a 

t  Don  Fruioesoo  Zea  s»ya:  "  The  four  (barks)  which  are  known  at  pnscnt  an  the  oraiige. 
oolonred,  the  red,  the  yellow,  and  the  white,  simple  designationa  tahtatjrom  Ike  mtenuU  colomr 
of  the  bark."  On  which  the  authors  of  the  Suplemento  remark:  '*  Xhe  suppodtion  that  onlj 
mar  officinal  barks  are  yet  known  must  be  nndexstood  with  respect  to  those  of  Sta.  Fe,  sinee 
those  used  in  Spain  in  medicine  are  more  nnmerons,  so  that  the  names  derived  from  the  cblonrs 
orange^  red,  yeuoWj  and  whiUj  can  only  serre  for  the  fofor  barks  of  Sta.  Fd  discovered  np  to  this 
time.  MoreoTer,  the  designations  taken  from  colonrs  are  in  truth  simple,  but  also  by  themselves 
veiy  confnsmg,  since  there  exist  different  species  which  hare  the  ookmr  ox  carmine,  more  .or  less 
vind,  a  more  or  less  deep  yellow  tint,  a  cinnamon  red  more  or  less  lively-^  also  baff  cdour,  tawny, 
bay,  &c,  more  or  less  oonspicuoos.  They  cannot  be  marks  of  easy  distinction  among  dealers, 
nor  amon^  professors,  neither  are  the  names  commonly  adopted  in  oommflroe  of  more  avail. 

**  The  name  nana^ada  belongs  to  no  species,  sinee  it  must  be  understood  of  tho  ootour  wbieh 
oranges  have  when  npe,  and  by  no  means  of  the  varions  colours  which  ihty  aasome  in  all  sta||B8 
of  growth.  The  appellation  bkmea  is  so  improperly  ^teo,  that  it  eaa  only  be  called  white  in 
resj^t  of  the  tint  {con  reepedo  a  la  <mto),  since  its  mterior  colour  is  moane  or  less  reddish  in 
tome  barks,  in  others  of  a  reddish  ikwn,  and  in  others  it  approadics  to  dnnamon  colour.** — 
JkplemeiUo,  p.  85. 

**  The  term  roxa  is  common  to  the  Quina  eolonda,  to  the  Qainoa  of  onmBsroe,  and  to  tin 
Cincfaona  laodftBra  of  Ta£Uk,  and  it  corresponds  better  to  these  tfan  to  the  Qdna  Azahar  [the  C. 
oblongifolia  or  red  bark  of  Mutis.]**— ^S^siewlo,  p.  86. 
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port  on  the  Pacific,  this,  from  its  resemblance  to  C.  binoifoliay  is  also  called 
"Carthagena  bark.**f  PitajB  bark,  so  named  from  an  obscure  locality,  is  at  one 
time  the  product  of  the  Gondaminea  var.  Fitajensis,  at  another  a  variety  of  C. 
lanmfolia,  at  another  an  unknown  false  Pitaya  bark,  and  again  at  another  the 
Qnina  bicolorata  of  Brera,  the  product  of  a  tree  wholly  foreign  to  the  Cinchonai 
and  then  the  Piton  bark,  ihougn  haTuig  some  resemblance  in  sound,  is  entirely  a 
different  thing  6pom  all  these  varieties,  beins  the  product  of  Exostemma  flori* 
hundunif  and  named  frt>m  a  term  used  in  St.  Dominso  (where  it  was  found)  for 
the  summit  of  the  mountains.  Such  are  some  of  the  mfficulties  which  attend  this 
subject,  difficult  enough  in  itself,  without  the  addition  of  exiransous  sources  of 
coniiision. 

(To  be  continued). 

EXTRACT  OP  COLOCYNTH  AND  COMPOUND  COLOGYNTH  PILL. 


TO  THE  BIHTOB  or  THB  PBABMACSmriCAL  JOmOTAL. 

Sm, — My  object  in  addressing  you,  is  to  call  the  attention  of  Pharmaceutists 
to  the  preparations  Extract  of  CTolocynth,  and  Compound  Colocynth  Pill,  of 
the  London  Pharmacopoeia  of  185] .  If  the  directions  given  for  the  prepamtion 
of  the  former  be  strictly  adhered  to,  a  substance  is  produced,  which  has  all  the 
characteristics  of  Colocynthine,  a  fact  which  seems  to  have  escaped  the  notice  of 
the  translators  of  the  Pharmacoj^ia,  whose  works  I  have  consulted,  for  they  all, 
with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Squire,  not  only  identify  the  new  extract  with  the 
old,  but  order  it  to  be  administered  in  similar  doses. 

Li  the  Compound  Colocynth  Pill,  the  (j^uantity  of  extract  of  colocynth  ordered 
appears  to  me  much  too  large  in  proportion  to  the  other  ingredients,  but  as  this 
it  a  question  which  I  think  can  only  be  settled  after  being  fully  discussed,  I 
purpose  introducing  it  at  the  next  Meeting  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society,  in 
order  that  as  much  information  as  possible  may  be  elicited  from  the  Members.   ^ 

I  am.  Sir,  your  obedient  Servant, 

Ai.TTtKn  AijiCHnr,  F.C.S. 

RE  PORT*  UPON  ORIGINAL  GRAVITIES. 

BT  FBO19880B8  GKAHAM,  HOVBCAKN,  AND  BBDWOOD. 

CTfau  Beport  oontalnB  the  ramlta  of  an  Investlntion  andertaken  by  dHire  of  the  fleoretvy 
of  State.    It  is  addressed  to  the  Chairman  of  theBoard  of  Inland  Bevenue.] 

{Continued from  pegs  173*) 

The  two  experimental  data  required  to  furnish  means  of  determining  the 
original  gravity  of  beer,  by  the  process  already  described,  are  obtained  with 
great  precision  when  proper  care  is  taken.  One  of  these  data,  however, 
namely,  the  spirit-indication  of  the  beer,  involves  the  distillation  of  the  beer 
and  the  collection  of  t^e  whole  alcohol  without  loss — a  delicate  process,  which 
it  has  been  attempted  to  supersede  by  operations  of  less  difficulty  and  nicety. 
One  of  these  operations,  Ions  practisea  by  the  German  brewers,  has  been 
examined  and  recommended  by  Balling,  and  has  also  been  investigated  by 
Messrs.  Dobson  and  FhiQips,  under  whose  notice  it  appears  to  have  been 
first  brought  as  a  method  wnich  Mr.  Stevenson,  of  Edinourgh,  had  suggested 
and  attempted  to  carry  out. 

The  ob|ect  is  still  to  obtain  the  spirit-indication  of  the  beer.  The  specific 
gravity  of  the  beer  is  first  observed  by  means  of  the  hydrometer  or  weighing- 
bottle.  The  extract  gravity  of  Ihe  beer  is  next  observed,  as  in  the  former 
method ;  but  the  beer  for  tms  purpose  may  be  boiled  in  an  open  glass  flask  tall 
the  spirits  are  gone,  as  liie  new  process  does  not  require  the  spirits  to  be 
collected.    The  spiritless  liquid  remaimng  is  then  made  up  to  the  original 

t  The  " Irown  Carthoffena  bark" of M.  Gmboort^  H.D.  iii.,  126,  is,  howvyer,  Pftc^a bark,  i.  e. 
C<mdamine(t'pitajfa. 
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volume  of  the  beer  as  before.  By  losing  its  spirits,  the  beer  of  coarse  always 
increases  in  gravity,  and  the  more  so'  the  richer  in  alcohol  the  beer  has  been. 
The  difference  between  the  two  gravities  is  the  new  spirit-indication,  and  is 
obtained  by  subtracting  the  beer  gravity  from  the  extract  gravity,  which  last 
is  always  tne  higher  number. 
The  data  in  a  pai-ticular  beer  were  as  follows  :— 

Extract  gravity    1044.7 

Beer  gravity 1035.1  , 

Spirit-indication  9.6  degrees. 

Now  the  same  oeer  gave  by  distillation,  or  the  former  method,  a  spirit- 
indication  of  9.9  degrees.  The  new  spirit-indication  by  evaporation  is, 
therefore,  less  by  0.3  degree  than  the  old  indication  by  distillation.  The 
means  were  obtained  of  comparing  the  two  indications  given  by  the  same 
fermented  wort  or  beer  in  several  hundred  cases,  by  adopting  the  practice 
of  boiling  the  beer  in  a  retort,  instead  of  an  open  flask  or  basin,  and 
collecting  the  alcohol  at  the  same  time.  The  evaporation  uniformly  indicated 
a  quantity  of  spirits  in  the  beer  nearly  the  same  as  was  obtained  by  distillation, 
but  always  sensibly  less,  as  in  the  preceding  instance.  These  experiments 
beinff  made  upon  fermented  liquids  of  known  ori^nal  gravity,  the  relation 
could  always  be  observed  between  the  new  spirit-indication  and  the  degrees  of 
specific  gravity  lost  by  the  beer.  Tables  of  the  degrees  of  spirit-in  dication 
with  their  corresponding  degrees  of  gravity  lost,  were  thus  constructed,  exactly 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  Tables  which  precede ;  and  these  new  Tables  may 
be  applied  in  the  same  way  to  ascertain  the  original  gravity  of  any  specimen  of 
beer.  Having  found  the  degrees  of  spirit-indication  of  the  beer,  by  evaporation, 
the  corresponding  degrees  of  gravity  lost  are  taken  from  the  Table,  and  adding 
these  decrees  to  the  extract  gravity  of  the  beer,  also  observed,  the  Original 
Gravity  is  found.  Thus  the  spirit-indication  (by  the  evaporation  method)  of 
the  beer  lately  referred  to  was  9.6  degrees,  which  mark  43  degrees  of 
gravity  lost  in  the  new  Tables.  Adding  these  to  1044.7,  the  extract  gravity  of 
uie  same  beer,  1087.7  is  obtained  as  the  Original  Gravity  of  the  beer. 

As  the  numbers  of  the  second  set  of  Tables  belgnging  to  the  evaporation 
process  are  derived  from  the  same  fermentations  of  cane-sugar,  starch- 
sugar,  and  molt  in  different  conditions,  as  supplied  the  first  series  of  Tables, 
they  give  the  means  of  forming  a  strict  comparison  between  the  spirit- 
indications  obtained  by  the  two  processes. 

The  want  of  coincidence  between  the  two  sets  of  Tables  requires  explanation. 
The  same  degrees  of  gravity  lost  cive  less  spirit,  or,  in  other  words,  the  same 
spirits  or  degrees  of  spirit-indication  always  give  more  degrees  of  gravity  lost 
in  the  Evaporation  Tables,  principally  from  this  circumstance.  When  alcohol 
is  added  to  pure  water,  the  density  of  the  latter  undergoes  a  certain  diminution. 
By  an  addition  of  eight  per  cent,  by  weight  of  alcohol  the  density  of  water  is 
reduced  from  1000  to  986.7,  which  is  a  loss  of  gravity  of  13.3  degrees. 
But  eiffht  per  cent,  of  alcohol  in  the  same  volume  as  before  of  water 
containing  ten  per  cent,  of  cane-sugar,  occasions  a  loss  of  gravity  of  only 
12.92  degrees  fa  fall  from  1036.47  to  1023.55).  The  degrees  of  spirit-indication 
obtained  are,  tnerefore,  less  from  the  same  absolute  quantity  of  spirit  in  the 
sugar  solution  than  in  pure  water.  Now  the  su^ar  solution  containing  alcohol 
represents  the  beer,  and  gives  the  loss  of  gravity  which  the  beer  sustains  by 
evaporation.  On  the  other  hand,  the  first  mixture  of  pure  water  and  alcohol 
represents  the  dilute  spirits  obtained  from  the  same  beer  by  distillation.  The 
results  here  are — 

Degrees  of  spirit-indication  18.30,  by  distillation. 
"  "  "         12.92,  by  evaporation. 

Difference 0.38 
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It  thus  appears  that  alcohol  reduces  the  gravity  of  a  solution  of  sugar,  or  we 
mmj  suppose  infusion  of  malt,  not  quite  so  much,  by  a  small  quantity,  as  it 
reduces  the  ffravity  of  water.  It  has  hitherto  been  belieTed  that  akohol  has 
the  same  e&ct  upon  the  density  of  saccharine  solutions  as  upon  water,  in 
which  case  the  spirit-indications  obtained  from  beer  by  the  evaporation  and 
distillation  methods  should  necessarily  be  the  same.  But  it  appears  from  the 
fallowing  series  of  experiments  on  the  subject,  that  a  sensibly  neater  condensa- 
tion >d  ways' ocean  when  spirits  are  mixed  with  saocharine  solutions  than  with 
water. 

Tablb  XIII. — Sugar  dissolved  in  Spirits, 
Compared  with  Sugar  dissolved  in  Equal  Volumes  of  Watbr. 


Aloobol, 
in  100  parts 
of  Solvent. 

SVOAX, 

added  to  100 
jpartsof 
fiolveiit. 

Specific 

gravity  of 

Solvent. 

Specific 
navityof 
Solution. 

Spirit-In- 
dication in 
Water. 

Spirit-In- 
dication in 
Solution  of 
Sugar. 

0 

5 

1000 

1018.85 

2 

5 

996.S5 

1015.19 

a  65 

5.64 

4 

5 

992.80 

1011.74 

7.20 

7.09 

6 

5 

989.63 

1008.52 

10.37 

10.31 

8 

5 

986.76 

1005.70 

15.24 

13.13 

10 

5 

985.91 

1002.91 

16.09 

15.92 

12 

5 

981.25 

1000.55 

18.77 

18.48 

0 

10 

1000 

1056.47 

t 

10 

996.55 

1032.90 

5,65 

5.57 

4 

10 

992.80 

1029.49 

7.20 

6.98 

6 

10 

989.65 

1026.51 

10.57 

10.16 

8 

10 

986.76 

1023.56 

13.24 

12.91 

10 

10 

985.91 

1020.77 

16.09 

15.70 

12 

10 

98125 

1018.25 

18.77 

18.24 

0 

15 

1000 

1055 

2 

15 

996.55 

1049.54 

3.65 

5.46 

4 

15 

992.80 

1046.24 

7.20 

6.76 

6 

15 

989.65 

1043.20 

10.37 

9.80 

8 

15 

986.76 

1040.42 

13.24 

12.58 

10 

15 

985.91 

1057.65 

16.09 

15.37 

12 

15 

981.25 

1055.06 

18.77 

17.94 

0 

20 

1000 

1068.62 

9 

20 

996.95 

1065.26 

5.65 

5.56 

4 

20 

992.80 

1061.99 

7.20 

6.65 

6 

20 

989.65 

1059.06 

10.57 

9.56 

8 

20 

986.76 

1056.51 

15.24 

12.51 

10 

20 

985.91 

1055.52 

16.09 

15.10 

12 

1 

20 

961.23 

1050.82 

18.77 

17.80 

This  increased  condensation,  although  small  in  amount,  will  be  found  quite 
sufficient  to  account  for  the  difference,  amounting  to  about  1.3  d^;rees  of 
gravitr  in  the  higher  numbers,  which  holds  between  the  gravities  lost,  corre- 
sponding to  the  same  degrees  of  spirit-indication  in  the  two  series  of  Tables. 
To  obtain  the  correct  original  gravity  of  beer,  it  is  therefore  necessary  to 
make  use  of  the  proper  Table,  according  as  the  spirit-indication  of  the  beer  has 
been  obtained  by  the  distillation  or  by  the  evaporation  method.  The  degrees 
of  gravity  lost  thus  found,  are  added  to  the  extract  gravity,  which  is  the  same 
in  both  modes  of  examination.  ,  ^ 

Although  the  evaporation  process  is  the  easiest  in  practice,  yet  it  does  not 
appear  to  admit  of  the  same  degree  of  precision  as  the  distillation  process.  In 
two  experiments  made  upon  the  same  beer,  a  difference  of  0.4  or  0.6  de^e  of 
original  gra^ty  is  not  unususl  with  the  evaporation,  instead  of  the  coincidence 
almost  perfect,  which  holds  in  the  repetition  of  the  distillation.    It  is  believed 
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that  the  imperfect  result  of  the  eyaporation  depends  chiefly  upon  the  difficulty 
of  observing  with  accuracj  the  specific  grayity  of  a  frothing  liquid  like  beer, 
which  is  one  of  the  data.  The  carbonic  acid  in  the  beer  can  haye  little 
influence,  otherwise,  on  the  result,  for  it  seldom  constitutes  more  than  one  fiye- 
hundredlli  part  of  the  whole  weight  of  the  beer.  The  gravity  of  the  dissolved 
carbonic  acid  appears  to  exceed  a  little  only  that  of  water,  so  that  althouah  the 
former  is  driyen  off  entirely  in  the  boiling  it  is  replaced  afterwards  by  aliquid 
(water)  of  nearly  equal  density,  when  the  extract  gravity  is  observed.  The 
carbonic  acid,  therefore,  is  reckoned  as  so  much  water  in  the  beer. 

The  Tables  of  the  mean  results  obtained  from  the  yarious  worts  by  the 
evaporation  process  are  now  eubjoined. 

Tabjle  XrV. — Cakb-Sugab. 
Degrees  of  Spirit-Indicatiun,  with  corresponding  degrees  of  Grayity  lost. 


.Degrees  of 

1 

Spirit-In- 
dication. 

.0 

.1 

.2 

.3 

.4 

.5 

.6 

.7 

.8 

.9 
2.0 

0 

... 

.« 

.4 

*6 

.8 

1.0 

1,2 

lA 

1.7 

1 

*.8 

2.6 

3.0 

3.3 

3.7 

4.0 

4.4 

4.7 

5.0 

5.4 

^ 

5.8 

6.1 

6.5 

6.9 

7.3 

7.7 

8.1 

8.5 

8.9 

9.4 

3 

9.9 

10.4 

10.8 

11.3 

11.7 

12.2 

12.6 

13.1 

13.6 

14.0 

4 

14.4 

14.8 

15.3 

15.7 

16.2 

16.6 

17.0 

17.4 

17.8 

18.2 

6 

18.7 

19.1 

19.6 

20.0 

20.4 

20.9 

21.4 

21.9 

22.4 

22.9 

6 

23.4 

23.8 

24.3 

24.8 

25.2 

25.7 

26.1 

26.6 

27.1 

Tr.6 

7 

28.1 

28.5 

29.0 

29.5 

29.9 

30.4 

30.8 

31..^ 

31.8 

32.3 

B 

39.8 

33.3 

33.8 

34.3 

34.8 

35.3 

35.8 

36.3 

86.8 

37.3 

9 

37.8 

38.3 

38,8 

39.3 

39.8 

40.3 

40.8 

41.3 

41.8 

423 

10 

4f.8 

43.3 

43.9 

44.4 

45.0 

45.6 

46.1 

46.7 

47.3 

47.9 

11 

48.5 

Table  XY. — Stabgh-Suqab. 


IDegreesof 

Smrit  In- 
dication. 

.0 

.1 

.2 

.3 

.4 

.5 

.6 

.7 

.8 

.9 

2.9 

0 

^_ 

.3 

.6 

.9 

1.2 

1.5 

1.8 

2.2 

23 

1 

3.2 

3.6 

4.0 

4.3 

4.7 

5.1 

5.5 

5.9 

63 

6.7 

2 

7.1 

7.5 

7.9 

8.4 

8.8 

9.2 

9.6 

lao 

10.4 

10.8 

3 

11.3 

11.7 

12.1 

12.6 

13  0 

13.5 

13.9 

143 

14.7 

15.1 

4 

15.6 

16.0 

16.5 

16.9 

17.4 

17.8 

18.3 

18.7 

19.1 

19.5 

5 

20.0 

20.4 

20.9 

21.3 

21.8 

22.2 

22.7 

23.2 

23.7 

24.2 

6 

24.7 

25.1 

25.6 

26.1 

^6.6 

27.1 

27.6 

28.1 

28.6 

29.1 

7 

29.7 

30.0 

30.5 

31.0 

31.5 

32.0 

32.5 

3ao 

33.5 

34.0 

8 

34.4 

34.9 

35.5 

36.0 

36.5 

37.1 

37.6 

38.1 

38.6 

39.1 

9 

39.6 

40.2 

40.7 

41.2 

41.7 

42.3 

42.8 

43.3 

43.8 

44.3 

10 

44.8 

45.3 

45.9 

46.4 

47.0 

47.5 

48.0 

4a6 

49.1 

49.6 

Tabm  XVI.. 

—Malt  Wobt  without  Hops. 

;?*^ra!^*^ 

!        1 

Spurit-In. 
oication. 

.0 

.1 

.2 

3 

.4 

3 

.6 

.7 

.8 

.9 
3.5 

0 

„__ 

3 

.7 

1.1 

1.5 

1.9 

23 

2.7 

3.1 

1 

3.9 

4w3 

4.7 

5.1 

53 

5.9 

6.3 

6.7 

7.1 

7.5 

2 

8.0 

8jft 

a8 

9.2 

9.6 

10.0 

10.4 

10.8 

11.2 

11.6 

3 

12.0 

12.4 

12.9 

13.8 

13.7 

14.2 

14.6 

15J0 

15.4 

15.8 

4 

16.3 

16.7 

17.1 

17.5 

18.0 

18.4 

18.8 

19.2 

19.6 

20.0 

5 

20.5 

21.0 

21.4 

21.9 

22.3 

22.8 

23.2 

23.7 

24.1 

243 

6 

25.0 

25.4 

25.9 

26.4 

26.9 

273 

27.8 

28.3 

28.8 

293 

7 

29.8 

30.3 

30.8 

313 

31.8 

323 

32.8 

33.3 

33.8 

34.2 

8 

34.8 

35.4 

36.0 

36.6 

37.2 

37.8 

3a4 

39.0 

393 

402 

9 

40.8 
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Table  XVII.— Malt  Wobt  with  Hops. 


8pirit«In- 
aication. 


.0 


0 
1 

2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 


3.0 
6.7 
10.8 
15.0 
19.4 
23.8 
28.3 
33.2 


.1 


) 


.2 


.3 
3.3 
7.2 
11.2 
15.4 
19.8 
24.2 
28.7 


.6 
3,7 
7.6 
11.7 
15.9 
20.3 
24.7 
29.2 


.3 


.9 
4.1 
8.0 
12.1 
16.3 
20.7 
25.1 
29.7 


.4 


.5 


1.2 
4.4 
8.4 
12.6 
16.8 
21.2 
25.6 
30.2 


1.5 
4.8 
8.8 
13.0 
17.2 
21.6 
26.0 
30.7 


.6 


1.8 
5.1 
9.2 
13.4 
17.7 
22.1 
26.5 
31.2 


.7 


2.1 
5.5 
9.6 
13.8 
18.1 
22.5 
26.9 
31.7 


.8 

.9 
2.7 

2.4 

5.9 

6S 

10.0 

tO.4 

14.2 

14.6 

18.6 

19.0 

22.9 

23.3 

27.4 

27.8 

32.2 

32.7 

Table  Xvill. — Beown  and  Pale  Malt  Wobts. 


DegreeBOf 

BBErit-In- 

.0 

.1 

.2 

.3 

.4 

.5 

.6 

.7 

.8 

.9 
3.4 

0 

— 

.3 

.7 

1.0 

1.4 

1.8 

2.2 

2.6 

3.0 

1 

3.8 

4.2 

4.6 

5.0 

5.4 

5.8 

6.2 

6.6 

7.1 

7.5 

2 

7.9 

8.3 

8.8 

9.2 

9.6 

10.0 

10.4 

10.8 

11.2 

11.6 

S 

12.0 

12^ 

12.9 

13«3 

13.7 

14.1 

14.5 

15.0 

15.4 

15.8 

4 

16.2 

16.6 

17.0 

17.5 

17.9 

18.4 

18.8 

19.3 

19.7 

20.1 

5 

20.5 

20.9 

21.4 

21.8 

22.3 

22.7 

23.2 

23.6 

24.1 

24.6 

6 

25.0 

25.4 

25.9 

26.3 

26.8 

27.2 

27.7 

28.2 

28.7 

29.1 

7 

29.6 

30.0 

30.5 

30.9 

31.4 

31.9 

32.3 

32.8 

33.3 

33.8 

8 

34.4 

Table  XIX.— Vabious  Wobts  :  Mean  of  Tables  XV.,  XVL,  XVEL,  &  XVm. 


Deneesof 
BjaMt-In- 
mcation. 

.0 

.1 

.2 

.3 

.4 

.5 

.6 

.7 

.8 

.9 
3.1 

0 

. 

.3 

.7 

1.0 

1.4 

1.7 

2.1 

2.4 

2.8 

1 

3.5 

3.8 

4.2 

4.6 

5.0 

5.4 

5.8 

6.2 

6.6 

7.0 

2 

7.4 

7.8 

8.2 

8.7 

9.1 

9.5 

9.9 

10.3 

10.7 

11.1 

3 

11.5 

11.9 

12.4 

12.8 

13.2 

13.6 

14.0 

14.4 

14.8 

15.3 

4 

15.8 

16.2 

1&6 

17.0 

17.4 

17.9 

ia.4 

18.8 

19.3 

19.8 

5 

20.1 

20.5 

21.0 

21.4 

21.9 

22.3 

22.8 

23.2 

23.7 

24.1 

6 

24b6 

25.0 

25.5 

26.0 

26.4 

26.9 

27.3 

27.8 

28.3 

28.8 

7 

29.3 

29.7 

30.2 

30.7 

31.2 

31.7 

32.2 

32.7 

33.2 

33.7 

8 

34.2 

34.7 

35.3 

35.9 

36.5 

37.1 

37.7 

38.3 

38.9 

39.5 

9 

40.1 

10 

44.8 

Table  XIL— Mbak  op  Tables  XV.,  JIY\ 

..,JJLV11.,  and  X  VIII. 

!  1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

No.xy. 

XTi. 

XTii 
XTiii.l 

3.2 

3.9 
3.0 
3.8 

7.1 
8.0 
6.7 
7.9 

11.3 
12.0 
10.8 
12.0 

15.6 
16.3 
15.0 
16.2 

20.0 
20.5 
19.4 
20.5 

24.7 
25.0 
23.8 
25/) 

29.6 
29.8 
28.3 
29.6 

34*4 
34.8 
33.2 

34.4 

39.6 
40.8 

44.8 

1 

Meui 

3.5 

7.4 

11.5 

15.8 

20.1 

24.6 

29.3 

34.2 

40.2 

b2 
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Table  XXI. — Malt  Wort  or  High  Original  Gravity  with  Hops. 


Decrees  of 

Spirit-In- 

aication. 

.0 

.1 

.2 

.3 

.4 

1 

.5 

.6 

.7 

.8 

.9 

0 
1 
2 
3 
4 
5 

21.0 

21.4 

21.9 

22.3 

1 

22.8 

23.2 

23.7 

24.1 

24.6 

1 
25.0 

6 

25.4 

25.9 

26.3 

26.8 

27.3 

27.8 

28.2 

28.7 

29.1 

29.6 

7 

30.0 

30.5 

30.9 

31.4 

31.9 

32.3 

32.8 

33.3 

33.8 

34.3 

8 

34.8 

35.3 

35.8 

36.3 

36.8 

37.3 

.•J7.8 

38.3 

38.8 

39.3 

9 

39.8 

40.3 

40.8 

41.4 

41.9 

42.4 

43.0 

43.5 

44.0 

44.5 

10 

45.0 

45.5 

46.1 

46.6 

47.2 

47.7 

48.2 

48.7 

49.3 

49.8 

11 

50.3 

50.9 

51.4 

51.9 

52.5 

53.0 

53.5 

54.0 

54.5 

55.0 

1« 

55.6 

56.2 

56.7 

57.3 

57.8 

58.3 

58.9 

59.4 

59.9 

60.5 

13 

61.0 

61.6 

62.1 

62.7 

63.2 

63.8 

64.3 

64.9 

65.4 

66.0 

14 

66.5 

67.0 

67.6 

68.1 

68.7 

69.2 

69.8 

70.4 

70.9 

71.4 

15 

72.0 

In  the  examination  of  fermented  liquids,  tbe  acetic  acid  present  should  not 
be  oyerlooked,  as  the  influence  of  this  constituent  upon  the  original  gravity  of 
some  kinds  of  beer,  particularly  old  and  hard  beer,  is  often  considerable.  There 
is,  however,  a  certain  amount  of  add  present  in  all  healthy  fermentations,  and 
this,  in  the  experiments  on  which  our  tables  have  been  founded,  was  estimated  at 
one  part  of  absolute  acetic  acid  (C4  H4  O4)  in  one  thousand  parts  of  wort. 
Any  excess  of  acid  beyond  this  should  be  ascertained  by  neutralizing  the  heer 
by  an  fdkaline  test-solution.  Sixty  parts  (one  equivalent)  of  acetic  acid 
represent  46  parts  of  absolute  alcohol ;  a  projportion  by  which  the  weight  of 
alcohol,  which  has  disappeared  in  the  formation  of  acetic  acid,  is  calculated. 
This  corresponding  weight  of  alcohol  has  a  certain  spirit-indication,  which  is 
to  be  added  to  the  spirit-indication  of  the  beer  itself  before  the  degrees  of 
gravity  lost  are  taken  from  the  table.  The  calculated  original  gravity  of  old 
Seers  is  often  thus  very  sensibly  increased.   ^ 

The  Tables  for  calculating  oridnal  gravities,  constructed  by  Messrs.  Dobson 
and  Phillips,  were  deduced  by  these  gentlemen  from  observations  made  upon 
several  different  saccharine  solutions  of  known  original  ^vity  submittea  to 
fermentation,  and  are  the  same  in  principle  as  the  Tables  given  in  this  Report. 
The  old  observations  appear  to  have  been  made  with  tiie  greatest  care  and 
accuracy,  and  the  Table  founded  u^n  them,  which  has  been  used  by  the  Excise 
for  some  time,  is  almost  identical  with  Table  A,  in  the  Appendix,  which  we  now 
ffive  as  the  result  of  the  more  numerous  and  varied  experiments  subeequenUy 
instituted  during  the  present  inquiry. 

The  process  of  "Professor  Balling,  of  Prague,  for  ascertaining  original  gravities, 
forms  a  part  of  a  general  method  of  analyzing  beer  which  the  author  has  deve- 
loped in  his  great  work  upon  Brewing.*  The  method  is  remarkable  for  the 
number  of  valuable  results  which  are  deduced  by  calculation  from  simple 
«observations  of  the  physical  properties  of  the  beer,  chiefly  made  by  means  of 
ithe  sacdharometer.  The  chemical  properties  of  the  extractive  matter  are  not 
investigated,  and  the  source  of  the  anomalies  in  the  densities  of  fermented 
liquids  are,  therefore,  left  in  the  dark.  But  a  certain  number  of  observations 
have  been  made  on  the  relation  and  dependence  of  the  densities  of  the  worts, 
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alcohol,  and  extractiye  matter,  of  particular  fermented  liquids.  These  observa- 
tions afford  empirical  data  for  reaching  the  original  gravity,  by  means  of  a 
process  of  calculation,  which  is  highly  remarkable  for  its  ingenuity  and  success, 
considering  the  limited  knowledge  of  the  actual  chemical  changes  involved  in 
fermentation.  In  several  samples  of  beer,  to  which  the  formula  of  Balling  was 
applied  by  us,  it  was  found  to  give  an  original  gravity  within  a  single  degree 
of  the  truth. 

Every  facility  and  assistance  in  pursuing  the  necessary  inquiries  respecting 
fermentation  on  a  large  scale  were  afforded  to  us  by  the  Trade,  and  we  have 
much  pleasure  in  acknowledging  our  obligations  both  to  the  partners  and 
principal  officers  of  the  houses  of  Messrs.  Abbott  &  Son ;  Combe,  Delafield,  & 
Uo.;  Furze  &  Son ;  Reid  &  Co.;  Thome  &  Co.;  Truman,  Hanbury,  &  Buxton ; 
and  Whitbread  &  Co.,  of  London ;  and  to  Messrs.  Allsopp  &  Sons,  and  Bass  9c 
Co.,  of  Burton.  We  thus  obtained  the  means  of  verifying  the  correctness  of  the 
original  gravities  calculated  from  our  tables,  by  means  of  specimens  of  beer  of 
which  the  original  gravity  of  the  worts  had  been  noted  with  sufficient  accuracy, 
and  which  had  been  preserved  for  a  considerable  length  of  time.  A  series  of 
experiments  which  had  been  made  by  Mr.  Crockford  of  the  Long  Acre  Brewery, 
expressly  with  a  view  of  illustrating  the  subject  of  original  gravities,  and  which 
he  placed  without  reserve  at  our  disposal,  and  also  a  long  series  of  most  careful 
observations  made  by  Mr.  Bottinger  in  Messrs.  Allsopp  s  brewery,  were  parti- 
cularly pertinent  to  the  inquiry,  and  afforded  a  satisfactory  confirmation  of 
the  si^ciency  of  the  methods. 

The  methods  of  determining  original  gravities  already  described  are  essen- 
tially empirical.  But  the  investigations  respecting  the  nature  of  the  process  of 
fermentation,  into  which  they  have  led,  suggested  the  principle  upon  which  the 
rational  process  should  be  founded,  and  which  deserves  to  be  explained  for  the 
better  illustration  of  the  subject.  This  process  is  chiefly  interesting  in  a 
scientific  point  of  view,  as  it  is  too  operose  and  delicate  in  the  form  in  which  it 
can].be  at  present  offered,  to  supersede  the  preceding  methods  which  are  recom- 
mended for  practice. 

The  fact  has  already  been  insisted  upon,  that  the  alcohol  obtained  from  beer 
represents  a  perfectly  definite  quantity  of  starch-sugar  and  nothing  else ;  and 
so  furnishes  a  portion  of  the  original  gravity  which  is  clear  and  indisputable. 
The  difficulty  is  with  that  portion  of  the  original  gravity  which  is  represented 
by  the  solid  matter  remaining  in  the  beer.  Here  also  the  difficulty  would 
vanish,  if  that  solid  matter  were  either  all  starch-sugar  (which  it  never  is),  or 
entirely  composed  of  the  extractive  matter  already  described,  as  frequently 
occurs  in  old  hard  beer.  The  gravities  of  solutions  of  starch-sugar  and  of  the 
extractive  matter  are  different,  but  are  now  both  fully  known.  If  the  solid 
matter  of  the  beer  consisted  entirely  of  the  former  substance,  then  the  original 
gravity  of  the  beer  would  be  that  of  the  joint  amount  of  the  starch-sugar 
actually  found  in  the  beer,  and  of.  that  represented  by  the  alcohol  of  the  beer, 
the  whole  quantity  of  sugar  being  dissolved  in  water  and  having  the  original 
volume  of  the  beer.  The  only  further  information  required  might  be  obtained 
from  a  Table  of  the  gravities  of  solutions  of  starch-sugar.  The  specific  gravity 
thus  found  of  the  solution  of  starch-sugar  in  question  represents  the  original 
gravity  of  the  beer. 

On  the  second  supposition,  that  the  solid  matter  of  the  beer  was  all  extractive 
matter  (without  sugar),  then  the  reference  should  be  made  to  a  Table  of  the 
specific  gravities  of  solutions  of  different  proportions  of  that  substance,  such 
as  Table  V.,  page  9,  but  more  extended.  In  a  parallel  column  the  gravities  of 
solutions  of  starch-sugar  possessing  the  same  auantity  of  carbon  as  the  extractive, 
and  corresponding  to  it,  would  be  placed,  ana  in  another  column  the  quantities 
of  starch-sugar  in  the  former  solutions  of  that  substance.    Such  a  Table  wouH 
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give  at  onoe,  therefore,  the  quantity  of  starch-sugar  corresponding  to  the 
extractiye,  and  adding;  the  quantity  of  starch^sngar  represented  by  the  alcohol 
of  the  beer,  the  enture  quantity  of  starch-sujB^ar  becomes  known,  and  the 
or^pnal  gravity  is  found  m>m  it  as  in  the  precedmg  case. 

The  problem,  therefore,  may  be  solved  in  the  two  extreme  conditions  of  the 
beer  wnich  haye  been  supposed.  The  real  difficulty  is  with  the.  intermediate 
condition,  which  is  also  the  most  frequent  one,  where  the  solid  matter  of  the 
beer  is  partly  starch-sugar  and  partly  extractiTe ;  for  no  accurate  chemical 
means  are  known  of  separating  these  substances  and  so  determining  the  quan« 
tity  of  each  in  the  mixture. 

But  a  remedy  presented  itself.  The  fermentation  of  the  beer  was  oompleted 
by  the  addition  of  yeast,  and  the  constituents  of  the  beer  were  thus  reduced  to 
alcohol  and  extractiye  only,  from  which  the  original  gravity,  as  is  seen,  can 
be  calculated. 

For  this  purpose  a  small  but  known  measure  of  the  beer,  such  as  four  fluid 
ounces,  was  carefully  deprived  of  spirits  by  distillation,  in  a  glass  retort.  To 
the  fluid  when  cooled  a  charge  of  fresh  yeast,  amounting  to  150  grains,  was 
added,  and  the  mixture  kept  at  80^  for  a  period  of  sixteen  hours.  Care  was 
taken  to  connect  the  retort^  from  the  commencement,  with  a  tube  condenser, 
so  that  the  alcoholic  vapour  which  exhaled  from  the  wash  during  fermentation 
should  not  be  lost.  When  the  fermentation  had  entirely  ceased,  heat  was 
applied  to  the  retort  to  distil  off  the  alcohol ;  which  was  collected  in  a  cooled 
receiver.  About  three-flflhs  of  the  liquid  were  distilled  over  for  this  purpose ; 
and  the  volume  of  the  distillate  was  then  made  up  with  water  to  the  original 
volume  of  the  beer.  The  spedfilc  gravity  of  the  last  spirituous  liquid  was  now 
taken,  by  the  wei^hine  bottle.  To  obtam  a  correction  for  the  small  quantity 
of  alcohol  unavoidably  introduced  by  the  yeast,  a  parallel  experiment  was 
made  with  that  substance.  The  same  weight  of  yeast  was  mixed  with  water  and 
distilled  in  another  similar  retort.  The  volume  of  this  second  distillate  was 
also  made  up  by  water  to  the  beer-volume ;  its  specific  sravity  observed,  and 
deducted  from  that  of  the  preceding  spirituous  liquid.  Tina  alcohol  was  added 
to  that  obtained  in  the  first  distillation  of  the  beer,  and  the  weight  of  starch- 
sugar  corresponding  to  the  whole  amount  of  alcohol  was  calculated.  This  was 
the  first  result. 

For  the  solid  matter  of  the  beer :  the  spiritless  liquid  remaining  in  the  retort 
was  made  up  with  water  to  the  beer-volume,  and  the  specific  gravity 
observed.  A  correction  was  also  required  here  for  the  yeast,  which  is  ob- 
tained, by  making  up  the  water  and  yeast,  distilled  in  the  second  retort,  to 
the  original  volume  of  the  beer,  and  deducting  the  gravity  of  this  fluid  from 
the  other.  The  quantity  of  starch-sugar  corresponding  to  this  corrected 
gravity  of  the  extractive  matter  was  now  furnished  by  the  Table.  This  was 
the  second  result. 

The  two  quantities  of  starch-sugar  thus  obtained  were  added  together. 
The  specific  gravity  of  the  solution  of  the  whole  amount  of  starch-sugar,  as 
found  in  the  Table,  represented  the  original  gravity  of  the  beer. 

This  method  must  give  an  original  gravity  slightly  higher  than  the  truth, 
owiuff  to  the  circumstance  that  the  dextrin,  albumen,  and  salts,  which  are 
found  among  the  solid  matters  dissolved  in  beer,  are  treated  as  having  the 
low  gravity  of  extractive  matter,  and  accordingly  amplified  by  about  one- 
sixth,  like  that  substance,  in  allowing  for  them  ultimately  as  starch-su^r. 
The  error  from  this  source,  however,  is  inconsiderable.  It  is  to  be  furuier 
observed  that  the  error  from  imperfect  manipulation,  of  which  there  is  most 
risk  in  the  process,  is  leaving  a  little  susar  in  the  extractive  matter  from 
incomplete  fermentation.  This  accident  also  increases  the  original  gravity 
deduced.  The  process  has  given  results  which  are  remarkably  uniform,  and  is 
valuable  in  the  scientific  investigation  of  the  subject,  although  not  of  that  ready 
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and  eaflj  execution  which  is  necessary  for  ordinary  practice,  and  which  recom- 
mends the  former  method.  That  method,  m  its  two  modifications,  has  been 
anffioiently  described  in  the  preceding  i>ages,  and  it  now  only  remains  to  ap- 
pend the  Tables  required  for  its  application,  which  embody  ^e  general  resuUs 
of  the  inquiry. 

London^  August  16,  1852. 

KESEABCHES  ON  THE  COLOURING  PRINCIPLB  OP  URINE- 
EXISTENCE  OF  IRON  IN  THAT  LIQUID. 

BT  GBOBQE  HAKLST,  M.D. 

Vioe-Ptesident  of  the  Parinan  Medical  Society;  Ext  Member  of  the  Royal  Medical  Society  of 

Edinbnrghf  &c. 

Thb  most  obvious  character  possessed  by  all  extractive  matter,  whether  ob- 
tained from  the  animal  fluids  or  solid  tissues,  is  its  colour;  and  it  is  much  to  be 
regretted  that  notwithstanding  the  improved  methods  of  investigation  in  Physi- 
ological Chemistiy,  the  term  extractive  matter  has  still  to  be  so  frequently  em- 
ployed by  practical  Chemists  to  designate  those  bodies  which,  whetner  existing 
preformed,  or  chemicallv  produced,  possess  few  or  no  distinguishing  characters, 
being  uncrystallizable,  mcapable  of  forming  a  crystallizable  or  stoichiometrical 
compound  with  other  substances,  &c.,  and  therefore  cannot  be  separated  or  ex- 
hibited in  a  pure  state.  In  this  class  the  colouring  matter  of  urine,  and  it  may 
be  several  other  substances,  are  involved. 

The  nature  of  the  pigment  which  bestows  upon  urine,  and  urinary  sediments, 
their  colour,  has  hitherto  never  been  properly  understood  in  consequence,  of  ob- 
servers being  unable  to  separate  it  from  the  other  substances  to  which  it  tena- 
ciouslv  adheres,  sharing  their  solubility  and  insolubility.  *'  Experiments  have 
often  been  conmienced  upon  this  substance,  but  the  difficulties  whicn  present  them- 
selves in  the  investigation  are  so  numerous  that  most  experimentalists  have  soon 
resigned  it,  and  directed  their  labours  to  some  more  productive  department  of 
diemistry.  It  unfortunately  happens  that  no  certain  chemical  differences  can 
be  detected  between  urines  presenting  the  most  striking  difference  of  colour  to 
the  eye  of  the  clinical  physician.*** 

In  a  paper  such  as  tnis  it  would  be  out  of  place  to  give  details  respecting  the 
nature  of  the  substances  which  have  been  described  as  imparting  to  urine  its 
red  or  yellow  tint ;  suffice  to  say  that  the  colouring  matter  of  urine  has  been 
called  and  described  as  purpurate  of  ammonia  by  Front,  purpurine  by  Bird, 
nroerythin  by  Simon,  urrhodin  by  Steller,  uroxanthin  by  Heller,t  and  more 
lately  as  urine  pigment  by  Scherer.J 

None  of  these  observers  are  agreed  as  to  its  nature,  but  this  difference  of 
opinion  cannot  be  wondered  at  when  we  consider  that  none  of  them  ever  ob- 
tained the  pigment  in  a  pure  state  so  as  to  be  able  to  submit  it  to  exact  chemical 
examination.  By  the  following  process  I  have  obtained  it  pure,  and  afler  a 
careful  study  of  its  properties  nave  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  a  modifica- 
tion of  the  haematin  which  exists  in  the  blood,  and  like  it  containing  iron,  as  I 
have  been  able  to  demonstrate  by  taking  the  residue  afler  combustion,  dissolving 
it  in  hydrochloric  acid,  and  adding  the  usual  tests  for  that  metal,  when  the  cha- 
racteristic colours  are  immediately  produced.  In  operating  on  urine  I  have  not 
confined  myself  to  that  of  man  alone,  but  also  employed  the  urine  of  several  of 
the  lower  animals,  such  as  the  ox,  horse,  pig,  &c.,  and  in  all  of  them  I  have 
found  iron  existing  as  a  normal  constituent  combined  with  the  colouring  matter. 
This,  as  will  be  afterwards  seen,  is  a  most  important  observation. 

The  method  I  employ  to  obtain  the  colouring  principle  of  urine  in  a  state 

*  Lebmaim's  Physiological  Chemistry j  translated  bv  Dr.  Day,  vol  i.,  page  818. 
t  Arch./,  Chem. «.  Mikrosk,  Bd.  2,  S.  161,  173. 
t  Asm.  d.  Ch.  «.  PAorni.,  Bd.  57,  S.  180,  195. 
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of  purity,  consists  in  evaporatii^  a  Tery  large  quantity  of  urine  almost  to 
dryness,  taking  care  during  the  process  to  remove  the   chloride  of  sodium 
and  other  salts,  which  by  crystallizinn;  in  great  abundance  in  the  bottom  of  the 
vessel,  and  on  the  surface  of  the  liquid,  greatly  retard  evaporation.     When  the 
urine  has  been  evaporated  till  there  remains  in  the  vessel  a  semifluid  matter 
having  somewhat  the  colour  and  consistence  of  molasses,  it  is  removed  from  the 
water-bath,  and  alcohol  is  added  to  extract  the  colouring  matter.    The  alcohol 
on  becoming  saturated  is  decanted  into  another  vessel,  and  the  residue  is  treated 
with  fresh  quantities  till  it  ceases  to  yield  colouring  matter.     The  alcoholic 
extract  havm^  a  dark  red  colour  is  heated  till  it  boils,  and  whilst  boiling,  slacked 
lime  is  added  m  small  quantities  at  a  time  till  the  liquid  becomes  decolorized, 
the  vessel  being  well  shaken  after  each  addition ;  an  excess  of  lime  is  to  be 
avoided,  as  it  renders  the  after  part  of  the  process  more  difficult.    The  dean 
lorized  liquid  is  now  filtered  to  obtiiin  the  compound  of  lime  and  colouring 
matter  which  remains  on  the  filter,  and  the  alcohol  which  passes  through  carries 
with  it  fats,  a  little  colouring  matter,  &c.    This  compound,  having  been  well 
dried,  is  repeatedly  washed  with  boiling  ether,  to  free  it  still  further  from  fats, 
of  wluch  there  is  always  a  considerable  quantity  in  urine.    This  treatment  is 
continued  till  a  portion  of  the  washings  no  longer  leaves  a  fatty  stain  when 
evaporated  in  a  watch-glass.     After  the  lime  compound  has  been  again  dried,  it 
is  acted  upon  by  hydrochloric  acid,  which  decomposes  it,  and  sets  free  the 
colouring  matter,  and  the  treatment  with  alcohol  is  repeated  to  separate  it  from 
the  lime.    After  filtration  ether  is  added  to  the  solution  in  about  equal  parts, 
and  the  mixture  is  allowed  to  stand  for  a  few  days  to  insure  that  as  much  as 
possible  of  the  pigment  be  taken  up  by  the  ether ;  on  the  addition  of  water  the 
combination  of  ether  and  colouring  matter  forms  a  distinct  upper  layer  which  is 
removed  without  difficulty.     The  ethereal  solution  thus  obtamed  has  a  rich  port 
wine  colour,  and  contains  the  pigment  in  a  pure  state,  with  the  exception, 
perhaps,  of  a  very  slight  trace  of  acid,  should  toe  hydrochloric  acid  have  been 
added  in  excess.    To  free  it  from  this  it  is  put  into  a  funnel,  the  small  end  of 
which  had  been  stopped  hy  the  finger,  and  distilled  water  poured  upon  it ;  the 
water  combines  with  the  acid,  and  smks  to  the  lower  part  of  the  funnel,  from 
which  it  is  withdrawn  by  partially  removing  the  finger.    In  the  process  of 
washing,  care  must  be  taken  not  to  add  an  excess  of  water,  as  it  precipitates 
some^of  the  colouring  matter.    All  that  now  remains  to  be  done  with  the 
ethereal  solution  is  to  distil  or  evaporate  the    ether,  and  there  is   left  the 
pigment,  which,  on  being  dried,  appears  as  a  brownish-black  glistening  mass. 

The  colouring  matter  of  urine  thus  obtained  is  insoluble  in  water,  soluble  in 
alcohol  and  etner,  separately  or  combined,  more  freely  soluble  in  absolute 
alcohol.  The  presence  of  fat  or  oil  adds  greatly  to  its  solubility.  On  bein^ 
burned  it  evolves  an  odour  similar  to  burning  horn,  and  leaves  a  slight  residue 
soluble  in  hydrochloric  acid,  which  is  recognized  to  be  a  salt  of  iron  by  the 
ferrocyand.  pot.,  and  ferricyand.  pot.  giving  with  this  solution  the  one  a  pale 
blue,  and  the  other  Prussian  blue.  The  sulpho  cyand.  pot.  gives  a  fine  red 
colour.  In  consequence  of  an  accident  I  am  unable  at  present  to  give  an 
ultimate  analysis  with  the  exact  numbers  of  the  elements  contained  in  it ;  suffice 
it  to  say  that  it  contains  carbon,  hydrogen,  oxygen,  nitrogen,  and  iron.  These 
properties  prove  the  very  close  resemblance  which  it  bears  to  blood  hsematiui  and 
justify  me  in  considering  it  a  modified  form  of  that  substance,  the  only  difierence 
appearing  to  be  in  the  quantity  of  iron  which  it  contains.  The  colouring  prin- 
ciple of  the  bile  and  also  melanin  bear  the  same  close  resemblance  to  the 
hsematin  of  the  blood  as  mine  pigment,  the  amount  of  iron  in  bile  pigment 
seems  to  be  less,  while  in  melanin  it  is  greater.  I  found  as  much  as  one  and  a 
half  per  cent,  of  iron  in  melanin  prepared  from  a  melanotic  tumour  taken  from 
a  horse.  A  most  remarkable  character  possessed  by  all  of  these  piments  when 
pure  is  that  they  are  insoluble  in  the  stron<jer  acids,  as  acetic,  nitric,  hydro- 
chloric, and  even  sulphioric  acid.   The  colouring  matters  of  plants  are  very  nearly 
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•  allied  to  those  of  animals,  as  will  be  seen  froift  researches  now  in  print  made  by 
my  former  teacher,  M.  Verdeil,  who  has  lately  devoted  much  of  nis  time  to  the 
investigation  of  this  interesting  subject,  and  with  the  most  satisfactory  results. 

Having,  as  I  hope,  given  a  satisfactory  answer  to  the  question,  *^  What 
is  the  colouring  principle  of  urine  ?'^  and  given  a  process  by  which  it  may  be 
obtained  in  a  state  of  purity,  I  will  leave  the  subject  till  a  future  period,  when  I 
hope  to  be  able  to  explain  it  more  minutely. 

Paris,  2Sth  Sept.,  1852.       

ON  THE  FLUORESCENCE  OF  QUINIFEROUS  SOLUTIONS. 

Eyebt  Pharmaceutist  is  familiar  with  the  fact  that  when  a  dilute  solution  of  sul- 
phate of  quinine  is  viewed  in  certain  aspects,  it  exhibits  a  peculiar  celestial  blue 
colour.  The  phenomenon  is  of  so  remarkable  a  kind,  that  it  has  successively 
occupied  the  attention  of  some  of  the  most  eminent  philosophers  of  modem 
times.  Passing  over  Raupp's  observations*  on  the  *'  blauschillemdes  Princip  '* 
of  quiniferous  solutions,  we  shall  confine  our  notice  to  the  valuable  papers  of 
Sir  John  Herschel,  Sir  David  Brewster,  and  Professor  Stokes. 

Li  1845,  two  papers  by  Sir  John  Herschel  on  this  subject  were  published  in 
the  Philosophical  Transacdons,  Sir  John  regarded  the  colour  in  question  as 
existing  merely  on  the  surface  of  the  solution,  and  as  resulting  from  the  action 
of  the  strata  which  the  light  first  penetrates  on  entering  the  liquid,  and  the  dis- 
persion of  light  produced  by  it,  was  termed  by  him  epipolic  dispersion  (from 
inifroXtf,  a  surface).  But  in  order  that  we  may  not  misrepresent  his  views,  we 
subjoin  the  abstracts  of  his  papers  published  by  the  Royal  Society : — 

*A/«$p^«To,  No.  1.  "  On  a  case  of  Superficial  Colour  presented  by  a  Homogeneous 
Liquid  internally  colourless."  By  Sir  John  Frederick  William  Herschel,  Bart  F.R.S.,&c. 

The  author  observed  that  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  quinine  in  tartaric  acid,  largely 
diluted,  although  perfectly  transparent  and  colourless  when  held  between  the  eye 
and  the  light,  or  a  white  object,  yet  exhibits  in  certain  aspects,  and  under  certain 
incidences  of  the  light,  an  extremely  vivid  and  beautiful  celestial  blue  colour,  ap- 
parently resulting  from  the  action  of  the  strata  which  the  light  first  penetrates  on 
entering  the  liquid  ;  and  which,  if  not  strictly  superficial,  at  least  exert  their  peculiar 
power  of  analyzing  the  incident  rays,  and  (Aspersing  those  producing  the  obf^rved 
tint,  only  through  a  very  smaU  depth  within  the  medium.  The  thinnest  film  of  the 
liquid  seems  quite  as  effective  in  producing  this  superficial  colour  as  a  considerable 
thickness. 

^AfAopffkarat  No.  2.  *^  On  the  Epipolic  Dispersion  of  Light ;  being  a  Supplement 
to  a  paper  entitled  ^  On  a  case  of  Superfidal  Colour  presented  by  a  Homogeneous 
Liquid  internally  colourless.' "  By  Sir  John  Frederick  William  Herschel,  Bart., 
F.B.S.,  &c. 

The  author  inquires  whether  the  peculiar  coloured  dispersion  of  white  light  Intro- 
mitted  into  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  quinine,  is  the  result  of  an  analysis  of  the  inci- 
dent light  into  two  distinct  species,  or  merely  of  a  simple  subdivision  analogous  to 
tiiat  which  takes  place  in  partial  reflection,  as  exemplified  in  the  colours  of  thin 
plates.  He  endeavours  to  ascertun  the  laws  which  regulate  this  singidar  mode  of 
dispersion,  which  for  brevity  he  terms  epipolic,  on  account  of  the  proximity  of  the 
seat  of  dispersion  to  the  intromitting  sur&ce  of  the  fluid.  It  might  have  been  ex- 
pected that  by  passing  the  same  incident  beam  successively  through  many  such  dis- 
persive surfaces,  the  whole  of  the  blue  rays  would  at  length  be  separated  from  it» 
and  an  orange,  or  red  residual  beam  be  left:  but  the  author  establishes,  by  numerous 
experiments,  the  general  fact,  that  an  epipoUcal  beam  of  lighty  meaning  thereby  a  beam 
which  has  l^n  once  transmitted  through  a  quiniferous  solution,  and  undergone  its 
dispersing  action,  is  incapable  of  further  undergoing  epipolic  dispersion. 

There  were  only  two  liquids,  out  of  all  thope  examined  by  the  author,  namely,  oil 
of  turpentine  and  pyroxylic  spirit,  which,  when  interposed  in  the  incident  beam, 
act  like  the  solutions  of  quinine  in  preventing  the  formation  of  the  blue  film  :  and 

*  Bachner's  Repertorium,  Bd.  xxxix.,  p.  465.    1831. 
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the  only  solid  in  which  the  author  dlicoTered  a  similar  power  of  epipoUc  diipttnlQiif 
is  the  gieen  fluor  of  Alston  Moor,  and  which  hy  this  action  exhibits  at  its  smfkoe  a 
fine  deep  blue  coloor. 

In  1846,  Sir  D.  Brewster*  read  before  the  Boyal  Society  of  E^nbuivfa  a 
paper -which  embraced  the  consideration  of  the  phenomenon  in  question.  Hie 
greater  part  of  his  researches,  it  may  be  remarked,  were  made  anterior  to  the 
publication  of  Sir  John  Herschers  papers.  In  this  paper,  Sir  David  shows  Aat 
the  change  of  colour  is  not  confined,  as  Sir  John  Herschel  supposed^  to  the 
surface  of  the  liquid,  but  extended  to  a  considerable  depth  into  the  body  of 
it,  and  he  was  led  to  regard  the  phenomenon  merely  as  a  particular  case  of 
internal  dispersion.  The  following  extract  fh)m  his  paper  will  serve  to  illustrate 
his  views : — 

**  %  John  has  clearly  shown,  that  the  light  is  dispersed  outwards  as  well  as 
laterally  ;  but  as  he  was  conversant  only  with  the  phttnoraena  of  a  nairow  blue 
line,  and  had  not  seen  the  blue  cone  of  rays  dispersed  Anom  the  oone  of  condensed 
light)  he  could  not  be  aware  of  the  changes  which  take  place  in  its  odour  while  the 
eye  passes  from  the  azimuth  of  90^  to  that  of  100^. 

These  changes  are  very  decided,  and  will  be  understood 
from  the  figure,  in  which  MNOF  is  a  horizontal  section  of 
the  vessel  containing  the  solution  ;  BR'  a  beam  of  solar 
light  incident  upon  an  achromatic  lens  LL,  and  condensed 
into  the  luminous  cone  ACB.  Now,  the  blue  colour  pro- 
duced by  the  first  stratum,  next  to  the  side  AB,  is  exceed- 
ingly strong,  and  that  which  occupies  the  rest  of  the  cone  ^'^^ 
ACB  comparatively  faint.  When  we  view  the  bright 
blue  stratum  in  the  direction  NM,  or  in  the  azimuth  of 
90°,  the  tint  is  very  brilliant,  because  the  eye  receives  all 
the  blue  rays  dispersed  by  the  whole  length  AB  of  the 
stratum;  whereas,  when  we  view  it  in  direction  B'C,  in 
the  azimuth  of  0%  we  only  see  the  tint  corresponding  to 
the  thickness  of  the  stratum.  The  tint,  however,  is,  in 
reality,  a  maximum  in  the  azimuth  of  0°,  and  gradually  ^^  ^\ial  portion  of  this 
diminishes  till  it  ceases  in  the  azimuth  of  180*",  or  in  the  figure  represents  the  blue 
direction  CR'.  "Pmm. 

If  we  now  immerse  in  the  fluid  a  plate  of  colourless  glass,  whose  section  is  DE,  so 
as  t#  receive  the  beam  ABED,  we  shall  find  that  there  is  no  pecidiar  dispersion,  as 
Sir  John  Herschel  observed,  either  at  its  surface  of  incidence  or  emergence.  Henoe 
he  concluded  that  the  epipolized  beam  ABED  "  is  incapable  of  undergoing  fiirther 
epipolic  dispersion  "  and  that  having  thus  **lost  a  property  which  it  originally  pos- 
sessed, it  could  not  therefore  be  considered  qutiitativtly  as  the  same  light." 

Now,  in  using  a  condensed  beam  of  light,  as  we  have  done,  we  find  that  the  whole 
oone  ABC,  even  when  two  inches  long,  and  with  a  December  sun,  disperses  the  blue 
light,  and  the  stratum  behind  the  glass  plate  DE  nearly  as  much  as  the  stratum  before 
it.  In  fluor^^ar  and  in  the  other  fluids  I  have  mentioned,  tliis  is  stiU  more  strikingly 
tiie  case,!  and  hence  neither  of  the  oondusions  drawn  by  Sir  John  Herschel  are 
admissible. 

The  following  appear  to  me  to  be  the  deductions  which  the  experimenta  actually 
authorize : — 

1.  A  beam  of  light  which  has  sufiered  dispersion  by  the  action  of  a  solid  or  fluid 
body  (that  is,  an  £pt]po/t>e(f  beam),  is  capable  of  fbrther  undergoing  epipolic  dispersion, 
provided  the  thickness  of  the  medium  is  not  so  g^reat  as  to  have  dispersed  all  the 
Qjgpersible  rays. 

*  Edin.  Tramt,^  ydL  xvi.,  part  2.    AIao  Ltond,  Edin,  and  Dub.  PhiL  Mag.  for  Jane,  1848. 

j"  In  one  of  these  experiments,  a  piece  of  green  fluor  from  Alston  Moor,  iiFhen  immersed  in  the 
anmiferous  eolation,  dispersed  a  fine  vwUi  blue  light,  at  the  distance  of  Ihree-fawihs  of  an  inch 
Iromits  surface.  In  another  experiment,  a  beam  of  light  that  had  been  dispersed  in  the  soluticm 
of  oninine,  again  suffered  dispersion  at  Moo  inches  distance  from  the  surface  of  a  piece  of 
DeroYshire  floor. 

A  oeam  of  light  that  has  passed  thronj^h  the  escnline  solution  disperses  blue  light,  but  not 
copiously,  when  transmitted  through  the  qnmine  solution,  but  the  beam  that  has  paued  through 
qomine  is  copiously  dispersed  when  transmitted  through  escnline. 
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2.  When  such  a  medium  ii  thus  rendered  incapable  of  dispetBing  moze  light,  it>  is 
not  becauie  it  haa  loit  a  property  which  it  originally  posflesaed,  but  becanae  it  is 
daprired  of  all  the  diapersible  rays  which  it  contained. 

It  ia  no  donbt  an  intereating  fact,  that  a  small  number  of  differently  cdouxed  rays, 
oonstituting  blue  light  by  their  mixture,  should  possess  this  property  of  being  dia- 
pened,  while  other  rays  of  the  same  refhmgibility  are  either  lesa  diapersihle^or 
apparently  indispersible,  by  the  same  medium ;  but  the  fact  will  appear  leaa  sur- 
prising and  anomaloua  when  we  advert  to  certain  phenomena  of  absorption  in  whiah 
the  same  property  is  diq^layed. 

TDhediffhreoice  between  the  absorptum  and  the  internal  diMpersion  of  light  is  simply 
thisk  In>the  one  case  the  portion  of  light  withdrawn  firom  the  intromitted  boMn  is 
eatingwthtd  and  invisU^and  in  the  other  dupersed  taid  virii^  /  and  we  may  compare 
the  two  classes  of  phenomena,  by  supporing  that  the  light  extinguished  by  absorption 
is  rendered' visible  as  if  by  dispersion.  lu>w  it  is  a  remarlu4>le  ftct,  that  flJmost  the 
whole  of  the'blne  light  absorbed  by  the  mineral  called  native  ^njnment,  ia  extinguiabad 
during  the  passage  of  the  light  through  the  first  stratum,  whose  thickness  is  less 
than  tbe'fiftieth  of  an  inch  ;  and  hence  it  is  that  the  thinnest  sUoe  of  thia  aubatance 
haa  nearly  as  deep  a  yellow  colour  as  the  thickest.  Were  the  absorbed  blue  raya  to 
heeomo  visible  by  dispersion,  we  should  actually  see  a  more  striking  example  of 
ffiiipolism,  or  dispersion  confined  to  the  first  stratum,  than  in  the  quiniferous  solution. 
Sren  the  condensation  of  the  beam  would  not  in  tbia  caae  give  ua  a  blue  cone,  of 

Frofeaaor  Stokes  haa  recently  had  his  attention  drawn  to  the  subject,  and  in  a 
TMper  sent  to  the  Royal  Society  in  May,  1852,  and  entitled,  "  On  the  Change  of 
Befirangibility  of  Light,!*  haa  entered  into  a  most  elaborate  examination  of  this 
most  interesting  phenomenon,  which  he  proposeato  call  "^uoresceiioe."  In 
speculating  upon  tne  posnble  nature  of  the  epipolized  light,  he  was  led  to  the 
oonclusion  that  it  could  only  be  light  deprived  of  certain  invisible  raya,  which, 
in  the  process  of  internal  dispersion  had  changed  their  refrangibility,  and  had 
tiiereby  become  visible.  In  other  words,  the  chemical  rays  of  the  flpectrum, 
which  are  more  refrangible  than  the  violet,  and  invisible  in  themselves,  produce 
the  blue  superficial  lignt  in  the  quiniferous  solution. 

''Startling  as  such  a  supposition  might  appear  at  first  sight,  the  ease  with  which  it 
flDOQfunted  forthe  whole  phenomenon  was  such  as  already  to  produce  a  strong  pro-* 
bafaility  of  its  truth*  Accordingly  the  author  determined  to  put  thia  hypcftheai»to 
the  test  of  expoimoit. 

''^The  experiments  aoon  placed  the  flsct  of  a  change  of  refrangibility  beyond  all 
donbt.  It  would  exceed  the  limits  of  an  abstract  like  the  present  to  describe  the 
various  experiments.  It  will  be  suflScient  to  mention  some  of  the  more  remarkable 
nmlts. 

"  A  pure  spectrum  from  sunlight  having  been  formed  in  air  in  the  usual  manner,  a 
{^asa  vessel  containing  a  weak  solution  of  sulphate  of  quinine  was  placed  in  it.  The 
saya  belonging  to  the  greater  part  of  the  visible  apectrum  paased  freely  through  the 
fluid,  juat  aa  if  it  had  been  water,  being  merely  reflected  here  and  there  from  motes. 
But  firom  a  point  about  half-way  between  the  fixed  lines  G  and  H  to  far  beyond  the 
extreme  violet  the  incident  rays  gave  rise  to  light  of  a  sky-blue  colour,  which  ema* 
nated  in  all  directions  fh>m  the  portion  of  the  fiuid  which  was  under  the  influence  of 
the  incident  rays.  The  anterior  surfuse  of  the  blue  space  coincided  of  course  with 
the  inner  surfisioe  of  the  vessel  in  which  the  fluid  waa  contained.  The  posterior  sur- 
face marked  the  distance  to  which  the  incident  rays  were  able  to  penetrate  before 
they  were  absorbed.  This  distance  was  at  first  considerable,  greater  than  the  dia- 
meter of  the  vessel,  but  it  decreased  with  great  rapidity  as  the  refrangibility  of  the 
incident  rays  increased,  so  that  from  a  little  beyond  the  extreme  violet  to  the  end  the 
blue  space  was  reduced  to  an  excessively  thin  stratum  adjacent  to  the  surface  by  which 
the  incident  rays  entered*  It  appears,  therefore,  that  this  fluid,  which  is  so  trans- 
parent with  respect  to  nearly  the  whole  of  the  visible  rays,  is  of  an  inky  blackness 
with  respect  to  the  invisible  rays  more  refrangible  than  the  extreme  violet.  The 
fixed  lines  belonging  to  the  violet  and  the  invisible  region  beyond  were  beautifully 
r^resented  by  £krk  planes  interrupting  the  blue  space.  When  the  eye  was  properiy 
Qlaoed,  these  planes  were  of  course  projected  into  lines.    The  author  has  made  a 
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sketch  of  these  fixed  lines,  which  accompanies  the  paper.  Thej  may  he  readily 
identified  with  the  fixed  lines  represented  in  M.  BecquereFs  map  of  the  fixed  lines  of 
the  chemical  spectrum.  The  last  line  seen  in  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  quinine 
appears  to  he  the  line  next  beyond  the  last  represented  in  M.  Becquerel's  map. 
Under  very  favourable  circumstances  two  dusky  bands  were  seen  still  further  on. 
Seyeral  circumstances  led  the  author  to  conclude  that  in  all  probability  fixed  lines 
might  be  readily  seen  corresponding  to  still  more  refrangible  rays,  were  it  not  for 
the  opacity  of  glass  with  respect  to  those  rays  of  rery  high  reflraDgibility. 

''  It  is  very  easy  to  prove  experimentally  that  the  blue  dispersed  light  corresponding 
to  any  particular  part  of  the  Incident  spectrum  is  not  homogeneous  light,  having  a 
refrangibility  equal  to  that  of  the  incident  rays,  and  rendered  visible  in  consequence 
of  its  complete  isolation,  but  that  it  is  in  fact  heterogeneous  light,  consisting  of  rays 
extending  over  a  wide  range  of  refrangibility,  and  not  passing  beyond  the  limits  of 
refi^mgibility  of  the  spectrum  visible  under  ordinary  circumstances.  To  show  this 
it  is  si^cient  to  isolate  a  part  of  the  incident  spectrum,  and  view  the  narrow  beam 
of  dispersed  light  which  it  produces  through  a  prism  held  to  the  eye. 

'*In  Sir  David  Brewster's  mode  of  observation,  the  beam  of  light  which  was  of  the 
same  nature  as  the  blue  light  exhibited  by  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  quinine,  was 
necessarily  mixed  with  the  beam  due  merely  to  reflection  from  suspended  particles ; 
and  in  the  case  of  vegetable  solutions,  a  beiun  of  the  latter  kind  almost  always  exists, 
to  a  greater  or  less  degree.  But  in  the  method  of  observation  employed  by  the 
author,  to  which  he  was  led  by  the  discovery  of  the  chaAge  of  refrangibility,  the  two 
beams  are  exhibited  quite  distinct  from  one  another.  The  author  proposes  to  call 
the  two  kinds  of  internal  dispersion  just  mentioned  true  internal  dispersion  and  false 
internal  dispersion,  the  latter  being  nothing  more  than^e  scattering  of  light  which  is 
produced  by  suspended  particles,  and  having,  as  is  now  perfectly  plain,  nothing  to  do 
with  the  remarkable  phenomenon  of  true  internal  dispersion. 

"  Now  that  the  nature  of  the  latter  phenomenon  is  better  known,  it  is  of  course 
possible  to  employ  methods  of  observation  by  which  it  may  be  detected  even  when 
only  feebly  exhibited.  It  proves  to  be  almost  universal  in  vegetable  solutions,  that 
is,  in  solutions  made  directly  from  various  parts  of  vegetables.  When  vegetable 
products  are  obtained  in  a  state  of  isolation,  their  solutions  sometimes  exhibit  the 
phenomenon  and  sometimes  do  not,  or  at  least  exhibit  it  so  feebly  that  it  is  impos- 
sible to  say  whether  what  they  do  show  may  not  be  due  to  some  impurity.  Among 
fluids  which  exhibit  the  phenomenon  in  a  high  degree,  or  according  to  the  author's 
expression  are  highly  sensitive,  may  be  mentioned  a  weak  decoction  of  the  bark  of  the 
horse-chestnut,  an  alcoholic  extract  from  the  seeds  of  the  Datura  Stramonium,  weak 
tincture  of  turmeric,  and  a  decoction  of  madder  in  a  solution  of  alum.  In  these  cases 
the  general  character  of  the  dispersion  resembles  that  exhibited  by  a  solution  of  sul- 
phate of  quinine,  but  the  tint  of  the  dispersed  light,  and  the  part  of  the  spectrum  at 
which  the  dispersion  begins,  are  different  in  different  cases.  In  the  last  fluid,  for 
example,  the  dispersion  commences  somewhere  about  the  fixed  line  P,  and  continues 
from  thence  onwards  far  beyond  the  extreme  violet.  The  dispersed  light  is  3rellow, 
or  yellowish  orange. 

^  In  the  case  of  other  fiuids,  however,  some  of  them  sensitive  in  a  very  high  degree^ 
the  mode  in  which  light  is  dispersed  internally  presents  some  very  remarkable  pecu- 
liarities. One  of  the  most  singular  examples  occurs  in  the  case  of  an  alcoholic 
solution  of  the  green  colouring  matter  of  leaves.  This  fluid  disperses  a  rich  red 
light  The  dispersion  commences  abruptly  about  the  fixed  line  B,  and  continues 
firom  thence  onwards  throughout  the  visible  spectrum  and  a  little  beyond.  The  dis- 
persion is  subject  to  fluctuations  intimately  connected  with  the  singular  absorption 
bands  exhibited  by  this  medium." 


ON  THE  QUANTITY  OF  ALKALOIDS  CONTAINED  IN  MANY 

CINCHONA   BARKS. 


BY  1>R.  S.  BIEOEL. 


BiEGEL,  of  Carlsrhue,  has  tested  many  cinchona  barks  for  the  purpose  of  detw- 
mining  their  proportion  of  alkaloid,  and  obtained  results  differing  according  to  the 
method  employed.  The  following  are  those  which  he  obtained  by  the  method  of 
Buchner  {PkarmaceulicalJoumaly  vol.  xi.,  p.  164),  and  that  of  Rabourdin  (/^onaa- 
ceutical  Journal,  vol.  x.,  p.  470).    The  classification  of  the  barks  is  that  of  Weddell. 
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I.  Grey  Barks— a.  Loxa  barks. 

1.  Loxa  bark,  grey  and  dense,  from  Cinchona  Condaminea. 

2.  "       •«     brown  and  dense  (dark  Jaen  bark,  or  China-Pseudo-Loxa),  from 

C.  scrobiculata. 

3.  "        «     red-chestnut-brown  (pale  calisaya),  from  C.  scrobiculata. 

4.  **        "     red,  fibrous  of  the  King  of  Spain.    Origm? 

5.  *'       **     yellow  and  fibrous,  from  C.  macrocalix^  Pa  v. 

b,  LimOj  or  Huaxneo  Barks.  • 

1.  Lima  bark,  greyish-brown  (Cascarilla  provindana  S.)  from  C.  micrantha  B. 

et  P.  or  G.  lanceolata  R.  et  P. 

2.  **       '<     common  grey,  from  C.  micrantha  or  lanceolata  B.  et  P. 

3.  "       "     white,  from  C.  purpurea  R.  et  P. 

.     4.      •*       "     Tenr  wrinkled,  similar  to  calisaya  bark,  from  C.  glandulifera. 
5.  Jaen-bark,  or  iLoxa-bark,  red.    Origin  ? 

n.  Bed  Barks. 

1.  Bed  bark,  becoming  white  in  the  air.    Origin  ? 

2.  '<  '*  firom  Luna,  from  C.  nitida  R  et  P. 

3.  *'  "  genuine,  and  not  warty,  from  C.  nitida. 

4.  *<  «  offidnal,  from  C.  nitida. 

5.  '^  **  genuine  and  warty,  from  G.  nitida. 

6.  **  "  orange-coloured  and  warty.    Origin? 

7.  "  *'  pale,  with  white  epidermis.    Origin  ? 

8.  Carthagena  bark,  brown. 

9.  «  "     nd. 

m.  Yelkw  Barks. 

1.  Yellow  bark  of  the  King  of  Spain,  firom  C.  Galisaya. 

2.  Galisaya  bark,  China  regia,  from  C.  Galisaya. 

3.  Orange-yellow  bark,  light  calisaya,  from  G.  micrantha. 

4.  Fitaya  bark  (quinquina  de  Ck>lumbia,  Guib.)  from  G.  Ck>ndaminea. 

5.  Carthagena  burk,  ligneous,  from  G.  Condaminea. 

6.  Orange  bark  of  Mutis,  from  C.  landfolia. 

7.  China  Huamalies,  dark  grey,  from  C.  hirsuta. 

8.  **  **         thin,  reddish,  firom  G.  purpurea. 

9.  "  «  irhite.    Origin? 

10.  **  ^         mst-ooloured,  from  C.  micrantha. 

11.  TeQow  bark  from  Cuenxa,  from  G.  ovalifoiia. 

IV.  Wt'tite  Barks. 

1.  Pale  Jaen  bark,  from  C.  ovata. 

2.  Pale  grey  Jaen  bark,  from  C.  orata. 

3.  White  Loxa  bark,  from  G.  orata. 

4.  Wliite  fibrous  Jaen  bark,  firom  C.  oyata. 

5.  Cusoo  bark,  from  G.  pubescens  or  cordifolia. 

6.  Arica  bark,  firom  G.  pub&Kens  or  cordifolia. 

7.  China  flara  dura,  firom  C.  pubescens  or  cordifolia. 

8.  China  flara  fibrosa,  firom  G.  pubescens  or  cordifolia. 

9.  Pitayon,  or  spurious  Pitaya  bark.    Origin  ? 

Bssulis  according  to  the  Methods  qfBuehuer  and  Babourdin. 

1.  One  ounce  of  calisaya  bark,  best  quality,  yielded  18.25  grains  quinine,  or  3.8 
per  cent. — Babourdin. 

One  ounce  of  the  same  bark,  the  product  haying  been  purified,  15.5  grains  quinine, 
cor  3.22  per  cent. — Bvckner. 

2.  One  ounce  calisaya  bark.  Wed.  yar.  /3  Josephiana,  15.75  grains,  or  3.29  per 
cent. — Babotirdm. 

One  ounce  of  the  same  bark,  13.25  grains,  or  2.76  per  cent — Buchner. 

3.  One  ounce  calisaya  bark,  middling  quality,  12  grains,  or  2.5  per  cent. — Babourdin. 
One  ounce  calisaya  bark,  10.5  grains,  or  2.18  per  cent. — Buchner, 
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4.  One  onnoe  false  caliaaya,  from  C.  pubescens,  Wed.,  8.2  grains,  or  1.7  per  cent. — 
JRabourdin, 

5.  One  ounce  fibrous  yellow  bark  yielded  10  grains  alkaloid,  or  2.08  per  cent. — 
Babourdin;  9.5  grains  alkaloid,  or  1.97  per  cent. — Buchner. 

By  treating  the  alkaloid  with  ether,  almost  half  of  it  was  dissolved,  and  the  residue, 
obtained  after  evaporating  this  solution,  possessed  the  properties  of  the  quinine, 
hereafter  to  be  described,  and  that  portion  which  had  remained  undissolved,  tiiose  of 
cinchonlne.  Whether  the  quinine  contained  cinchotine,  could  not  be  determined. 
Buchner  gives  it  as  his  opinion,  that  the  Carthagena  bark  contains  no  quinine,  but 
cinchotine  and  cinchonine. 

6.  One  ounce  of  hard  yellow  bark  (flava  dura)  yielded  11.5  grains,  or  2.30  per 
cent  alkaloid  after  Babourdin;  11.2  grains,  or  2.8  per  cent,  after  Buchner.  On  the 
application  of  ether  about  5  grains  were  dissolved  of  11.5  grains,  showing  a  pxo- 
portion  of  1.04  per  cent,  quinine  and  1.85  per  cent,  cinchonine,  which  quantities  and 
proportions  agree  pretty  nearly  with  the  experiments  of  Qeiger,  Rottger,  Bonnet, 
Scharlau,  and  others. 

7.  One  ounce  red  bark,  best  quality,  yielded  20  grains,  or  4.16  per  cent  after 
Babourdin ;  18.75  grains,  or  3.9  per  cent,  after  Buchner.  Of  these  20  grains,  12.75 
grains  were  dissolved  by  ether,  which  corresponds  with  2.65  per  cent  quinine,  and 
1.51  per  cent,  cinchonina 

8.  One  ounce  of  red  bark,  in  large,  broad  flat  pieces,  contained  18.5  grains,  or  3.85 
per  cent. — Babourdin. 

The  results  hitherto  obtained  with  regard  to  this  bark  differ  considerably  firam 
one  another,  and  especially  in  the  relative  proportions  of  quinine  and  cindfionine. 
Michaelis  found  in  100  parts  0.42  cinchonine  and  0.83  quinine;  Yon  Santen,  on  the 
other  hand,  at  an  average,  a  much  larger  proportion  of  cinchonine  than  of  qmnine, 
whilst  Felletier  and  Caventou  obtained  from  quiUed  bark  0.8  einchonine  and  1.7 
quinine.  According  to  the  table  of  the  proportions  of  the  alkaloid,  quoted  in  Bulk's 
Ommentary  on  the  Prussian  Pharmacopeeia,  one  pound  of  red  bark  (thick  middling 
heavy  quills)  contains  197  grains  alkaloid :  184  grainy  cinchonine,  and  9  grains 
sulphate  of  quinine ;  one  pound  of  fine  quills  of  fresh  appearance,  147  grains  alkaloid : 
70  grains  cinchonine,  and  77  grains  sulphate  of  quinine;  one  pound  of  large,  broad 
and  flat  pieces  of  a  fresh  brown-red  appearance,  105  grains  alkaloid:  90  grains 
cinchonine,  and  15  grains  sulphate  of  quinine.  In  more  than  thirty  experiments 
performed  by  Rottger,  Bonnet,  and  others,  the  proportion  of  quinine  ^calculated  as 
sulphate  of  quinine)  has  always  proved  to  be  larger  than  that  of  cinchonine. 
Scharlau  obtained  after  Stratingh's  method,  in  an  average  of  three  experiments, 
1.34  per  cent,  quinine  and  1.11  per  cent,  cinchonine. 

After  Tilloy        0.96  per  cent,  quinine  and  0.6  per  cent,  cuichonine. 
"     Stoltze       1.45       "  "  0.06       "  «* 

"     Veltmannl.40        "  "  1.00        "  " 

9.  One  ounce  false  red  bark  (origin  ?)  yielded,  after  Babourdin,  six  grains,  or  1.25 
per  cent,  alkaloid,  of  which  2.5  grains  dissolved  in  ether,  eqnal  0.52  per  cent,  quinitte, 
0.73  per  cent,  cinchonine. 

10.  One  ounce  Cinch,  reaia  ruhiginosa  (origin?)  contained,  after  Babourdin,  14.75 
cinchonine,  with  a  trace  of  quinine,  or  2.87  per  cent.;  Franck  found  in  lOOlbs.  of  tiie 
bark  50  ounces,  or  3.12  per  cent,  cinchonine,  with  a  trace  of  quinine.  The  C9l 
ruhiginosa  bearing  great  resemblance  to  Oh.  flava  fibrosa  (It  was  first  introdueed  into 
commerce  under  the  false  name  of  cuaeo  bark,  firom  which  it  difiiBn,  however, 
strikingly),  it  may  be  supposed  that  this  bark  originates  from  some  species  wliich  is 
closely  related  to  cinchona  pubescens,  perhaps  even  from  that  very  saane. 

11.  One  ounce  Huanuco  bark  in  heavy  middling  quiUs,  contained,  after  Babourdin, 
11.7  grains  pure  cinchonine;  •after  Buekner  11.75  gniuis,  equal  to  2.4  per  cent 
Winckler  obtained  2.473  per  cent.;  Buchner  only  1.875  per  cent.of  oolouied  alkaloid; 
and  Rottger,  after  the  improved  method  of  Veltmann,  2.8.  per  cent. 

12.  One  oonoe  Huanuco  bark  in  thick  quiUs  yielded  nine  grains,  or  1.87  per  cent, 
cinchonine. — Babourdin. 

13.  "From  one  ounce  of  Loxa  bark,  the  so-called  finest  crown  bark,  4.5  grains,  or 
0.94  per  cent  alkaloid  were  obtained  after  Babourdin,  of  which  2.5  grains  dissolved 
in  ether,  showing  the  propertiea  of  quinine,  whilst  the  zesidne  niA«Tfiwtfld  itself  as 
dnchonine. 

14.  One  ounce  of  ordinary  lAxa  baric,  in  beautiful  middling  quUb,  contained  8.5 
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grains,  or  0.73  per  cent  alkaloid,  conflisUng  for  the  greatest  part  of  dnchonine.— 
JRabourdin, 

15.  One  ounce  Ch.  Huamalies  in  fine  and  middling  fine  qnills  and  somewhat  flat 
pieces,  contained  7  grains,  or  1.46  per  cent,  cinchonine.— /fo^rrfm;  6.5  gr. — Buckner. 

16.  One  ounce  Ch.  Huamalies  in  thick  warty  quillB  and  flat  pieces  yielded,  after 
Babourdm,  4.25  grains,  or  0.93-  per  cent  dnchonine.  Wlnckler  found  in  the  best 
Huamalies  1.15  per  cent,  alkaloid,  quinhie,  and  cinchonine.  Buchner  discoyered 
only  cinchonine  m  this  bark.  Homemann  extracted  from  iVb.  Crown  Huamalies 
132  grains  cinchonine  and  four  grains  quinine ;  from  the  so-called  grey  Huamalies 
128  grnlns  cinchonine  and  hardly  any  quinine.  The  ayerage  of  both  escperiments 
giyes  1:7.  .per  cent  alkaloid. 

17.  One^yonce  of  pale  ash  bark  (Jaen  China)  yielded,  after  Rabaurdin,  2.5  grains, 
or  0.61  per  cent  alkaloid,  containing  only  traces  of  quinine.  'From  the  dark  Jaen 
China,  or  pseudo  Loza,  Winckler  extracted  2.844  grains  cinchonine  and  0.711  grains 
quinine,  tether  3.5  grains,  or  0.045  per  cent  alkaloid;  afterwards  he  described  a 
berk  Jaen  fusca  (synonym  China  rubra  de  Janeiro?)  wbich  is  said  to  contain  neither 
quinine,  nor  cinchonine,  nor  kinoyic  acid,  but  the  cinchoyatin  of  Manzini.  According 
to  the  most  recent  inyestigations  of  Winckler  (iVetces  B^p€rt  /.  d,  PhamL,  Bd.  i. 
Hit  L)  the  pale  Jaen  bark  does  not  contain  quinine,  as  has  been  hitherto  supposed; 
bat  Paradn,  which  exists  also  in  the  dark  Jaen  or  Para  bark,  combmed  with  a  sub- 
stance resembling  red  dnchonic.  The  latter  bark  contains  also  kinate  of  lime  (of 
the  presence  of  which  the  author  has  conyinced  himself),  but  no  kinoyic  acid.  Par 
the  preparation  of  paradn  Winckler  recommends  the  application  of  muriatic  acid 
to  the  alcoholic  extract  and  precipitating  with  carbonate  of  soda.  The  paracin  has 
much  resemblance  to  bebeenne.  The  author  doubts  whether  these  statements  of 
Winckler  agree  with  the  data  of  Weddell  respecting  the  origin  of  the  barks. 

18.  One  ounce  of  cusco  bark  yielded,  after  Babourdm,  5,25  grains  alkaloid,  which 
in  a  pure  state  has  the  greatest  resemblance  to  paracin. 

19.  China  noya  surinamensis  treated  after  the  same  method  yielded  no  ^lkaloid» 
but  kinic  acid,  kinoyic  acid,  and  cincho-tannic  add. 

20.  One  ounce  Pitaya,  Tecamez,  or  Acatemez  bark  contained  8  grains  alkaloid,  after 
Baboftrdinj  for  the  greatest  part  insoluble  in  ether,  and  possessing  the  properties  of 
cinchonine.  Peretti  discoyered  in  this  bark  (recommended  by  Brera  as  Ch. 
bicolorata)  a  peculiar  yegetable  basic  salt  called  Pitoyin  ;  Mnratori,  howeyer,  ob- 
tained from  12  ounees  17  grains  quinine,  80  grains  cinchonine,  18  grains  of  a  peculiar 
substance,  5  draduns  24  grains  tannin,  9  drachms  red  cinchonic,  soluble  in  alcohol, 
36  grains  soluble  in  adds,  and  24  drachms  soluble  in  alkalies,  I  drachm  8  graiiiB 
kinate  of  lime  and  free  kinic  add,  7  drachms  of  gum,  and  6  ounces  1  drachm 
21  grains  ligneous  filures.  The  origin  of  this  bark  is  yetunknown;  to  judge  from  the 
presence  of  quinine  and  dnchonine  it  may  be  deriyed,  according  to  Weddell's  yiews, 
from  a  species  of  Cinchona,  although  some  suppose  it  to  come  from  Exostemma 
floribundum.  Equally  unknown  is  the  origin  of  the  bark  of  Maracaibo;  Winckler 
found  in  it  kinoyate  of  quinidine,  a  peculiar  yellow  colouring  matter,  which  does  not 
change  the  chloride  of  inn,  a  large  proportion  of  ktnate  of  lime,  yery  little  cincho- 
tannic,  and  no  red  cinchonic. — Pharm,  CeniraUBhtU  July,  1852,  No.  zxxii.,  p.  508. 


HOSPITAL  SULPHATE  OP  QUININE. 

Mb.  Edward  Hbbbino  has  introduced  a  preparation  imder  this  name,  consisting  of 
disnlphate  of  quinine  only  partially  purified.  In  its  medicinal  properties  it  is  said 
to  differ  but  little  fh)m  the  ordinary  Sulphate.  It  has  a  brownish  odour,  and  is 
of  course  not  admissible  as  a  substitute  for  disnlphate  of  quinine  in  general  dis- 
pensing, but  it  has  been  tried  in  hospitals  and  dispensaries,  and  by  some  medical  men 
who  d&pense  their  own  medicines.  The  preparation  is  recommended  on  account  of 
its  economy.  The  final  purification  and  deoolorization  of  the  salt  being  attended 
with  some  expense,  the  manufiusturer  is  enabled  to  offer  it  in  a  partially  purified 
state  at  a  considerable  reduction  from  the  price  at  which  it  can  be  sold  when 
purified  in  the  usual  way.  The  amount  of  impurity  must  be  ascertained  before  its 
real  yalue  can  be  eathnated.  It  may  be  a  question  whether  the  recognition  of  a  pre- 
paration so  imperfiMtly  purified  might  not  open  the  door  to  some  abuse. 
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PATENT  HEAT-REGULATING  PLASTER  SPATULA. 

BT  MB.  8T0CKEN,  3,  GRJLT's  PLACE,  BB09IPT0K. 


Trb  blade  is  a  hollow  case  into  which  the  heater  is  inserted,  ha^ng  a  door  CA)at 
one  end,  and  being  connected  at  the  other  by  a  hollow  tube,  with  the  handle.  The 
heater  (C)  is  supported  on  a  lever,  which  passes  through  the  hollow  tube  and  ter- 
minates in  a  thumb-button  (B).  By  depressing  t]|is  button,  the  heater  is  raised  so 
as  not  to  be  in  contact  with  the  lower  part  of  the  spatula.  On  remoTing  the  thumb 
when  more  heat  is  required,  the  heater  is  depressed,  and  produces  the  desired  effect. 
The  heater,  which  consist^  of  a  hollow  tube  of  thick  copper,  slides  on  a  pin,  which 
forms  the  termination  of  the  lerer,  and  which  regulates  its  position  in  the  box. 
Some  heaters  are  perforated  to  admit  of  their  being  easily  heated  by  means  of  gas. 

Hie  chief  advantage  of  this  spatula  consists  in  the  facility  with  which  the  heat 
may  be  regulated  by  means  of  the  lever  and  button,  which  latter  is  quite  under  the 
control  of  the  thumb.  The  box  containing  the  heater  is  composed  of  brass,  and  not 
being  inserted  in  the  flre,  is  less  troublesome  to  keep  clean  than  the  common  spatula. 
When  several  plasters  are  required,  the  heater  may  be  removed  and  another  inserted 
with  facility,  without  loss  of  time. 


FELT  AND  CHAMOIS  LEATHER  PLASTERS. 

Mbssbs.  Wbioht  and  Ewnfo  have  introduced  a  material  which  is  likely  to  be 
valuable  to  patients  requiring  plasters  for -bed  sores.  It  may  also  be  usefdl  for  other 
purposes.  It  consists  of  a  kind  of  felt,  more  soft  in  its  texture  than  that  which  is 
used  for  hats,  and  is  covered  on  one  or  both  sides  with  chamois  leather.  The  plaster 
is  either  spread  on  the  leather  or  on  the  felt.  In  either  case,  it  appears  to  be  an  appli- 
cation likely  to  prove  serviceable.  It  may  be  used  for  removing  pressure  from  any 
particular  spot,  by  cutting  a  hole  in  the  plaster  at  the  part  afifected. 


SPECIMEN  BOTTLE  FOR  CHEMICAL  PREPARATIONS. 


This  bottle,  which  is  made  by  Mr.  Gil- 
bertson,  is  a  great  improvement  on  those 
generally  used  for  exhibiting  small  chemical 
specimens  in  museums.  The  bottle  is 
inverted  and  mushroom-shaped,  the  stopper 
being  attached  to  the  stem  and  foot.  The 
cut  sufficiently  represents  it  without 
farther  description. 
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WHAT  IS  THE  STRENGTH  OF  BATTLEY'S  LIQUOR  OPH. 

SEDATIVUS  ? 

BT    MB.    WILKINSON. 

The  qaestion  in  the  Journal  for  this  month,  ^  What  is  the  true  strength  of 
Battley^s  solution  of  opium  ?**  induced  me  to  institute  some  experiments  with  a 
view  of  ascertaining  its  actual  strength,  and  also  of  furnishing  a  means  whereby 
the  strength  of  other  secret  preparations  of  opium  (not  professing  to  be  solutions 
of  its  salts)  might  be  estimated.  Belieying  that  the  real  strength  of  these  solu- 
tions is  not  to  be  deduced  solely  from  the  amount  of  dry  extract  they  contain,  but 
rather  from  the  quantity  of  powdered  opium  represented  by  that  extract,  I  en- 
deavoured to  ascertain  the  relation  between  the  two,  in  order  to  furnish  a 
standard  whereby  to  estimate  the  quantity  of  powdered  opium  to  which  the  dry 
extract  obtained  from  a  definite  quantity  of  the  solution  would  be  equivalent. 
To  do  this  it  was  necessary  first  to  ascertain  the  quantity  per  cent,  of  dry  ex- 
tract yielded  respectively  to  water  and  to  proof  spirit  by  the  same  sample  of 
opium. 

My  mode  of  proceeding  was  as  follows: — A  sample  of  Turkey  opium  was 
selected,  of  which  1000  srains  were  treated  with  successive  portions  of  cold 
water,  until  all  the  soluble  matter  was  taken  up :  the  solutions  were  mixed^ 
filtered,  and  slowly  evaporated,  until  a  dry  pulverizable  extract  remained,  which 
weighed  550  grains.  1000  grains  of  the  same  sample  were  dried  and  powdered 
(the  loss  in  Srying  was  13  per  cent.),  the  powder  treated  with  proof  spirit  until 
exhausted,  and  the  dry  extract  obtained  was  589  erains. 

Now  it  appears  from  the  table*  in  Mr.  Redwooa s  paper  on  "  Drug  Grinding,** 
that  the  average  loss  in  powdering  opium  is  13.28  per  cent.,  and  as  that  on 
which  I  operated  lost  In  drying  13  per  cent.,  I  think  it  may  be  fairly  taken  as 
representm^  pretty  correctly  the  average  of  commercial  Turkey  opium,  and  in 
my  calculations  I  nave  assumed  it  to  be  so. 

We  see  then  that  the  dr^  extract  obtained  by  cold  water  from  crude  opium  is 
55  per  cent.,  which  is  equivalent  to  63.2  per  cent,  from  powdered  opium,  and 
the  quantity  yielded  to  proof  spirit  by  powdered  opium  is  67.7  per  cent.  These 
data,  I  think,  supply  the  means  of  forming  a  tolerably  close  approximation  to  the 
true  strength  of  Battley^s  and  other  solutions  of  opium. 

To  apply  tills  principle,  I  obtained  by  slow  evaporation  from  fl.5ij.  Battley's 
Liq.  Opii.  Sed.  5.4  grs.  of  dry  extract,  and  assuming  it  to  be  an  aqueous  solution 
of  opium  (for  which  we  have  the  authority  of  Mr.  fiattley  himself  as  quoted  by 
Dr.  rereirat),  it  will  be  seen  firom  the  above  data  that  this  is  eqmvalent  to 
8.55  grs.  powdered  opium,  and,,  consequently,  twenty  minims  of  tne  solution 
contain  .9  grs.  of  the  dry  extract,  and  are  eq[uivalent  to  1.42  grs.  powdered 
opium,  which  is  very  nearly  the  strength  of  Tinct.  Opii.,  P.  L. ;  as  I  find  that 
that  tincture,  very  carefully  prepared  according  to  the  directions  in  P.  L.,  1851^ 
contains  exactly  1.02  grs.  of  dry  extract  in  20  minims,  which  calculated  on  the 
same  principle  is  (omitting  the  decimal)  equivalent  to  1 }  ^.  powdered  opium. 

These  results  show  the  real  strength  of  Battley^s  solution  of  opium  to  be  the 
same,  or  very  nearly  the  same,  as  that  of  tinctura  opii.,  P.L.,  and  further,  that 
in  estimating  the  strength  of  liquid  preparations  of  opium  in  comparison  with 

e>wdered  opium,  it  is  necessary  to  take  into  account  the  insoluble  portion  of  the 
tter,  which  amounts  to  about  one-third  of  its  weight. 

38,  GartsUe  Street,  Manchester, 
October  \9tk,  1852. 

*  Pharmaceutical  Jowmai^  vol.  yiiL,  pa||e  227. 
•\  Materia  Medico^  second  edition,  vol  u.,  fage  1772. 
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AN  EXTREBCE  DOSE  OP  LAUDANUM.-A  VILLAGE  DOCTOR. 


TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  PHARMACEUTICAL  JOURNAL. 

Sir, — ^I  was  reading  to-day  your  article  on  Toxicology,  and  noticed  the  paragraph 
where  Dr.  Christison  mentions  a  person  as  taking  nine  ounces  of  tincture  of  opium 
daily.  I  have  a  customer,  a  woman,  at  this  present  time  who  purchases  and  takes 
on  an  average  from  eight  to  ten  ounces  of  laudanum  (full  strength)  daily,  and  has 
done  so  these  two  years  past. 

A  laughable  instance  of  the  ignorance* of  some  persons  prescribing  and  selling 
medicines,  is  a  case  which  occurred  in  my  shop  a  few  days  ago.  A  '*  Village  Doctor" 
came  and  asked  for  4  oz.  *'  mercury  ointment,"  1  oz.  "  niter,"  and  requested  me  to 
mix  them  for  him.  I  asked  him  what  he  wanted  such  a  curious  mixture  for ;  he  said 
it  was  for  sores,  boils,  and  eruptions,  and  such  like  complaints.  He  called  it 
''niterated  ointment  of  mercury."  Undoubtedly  it  was  nt/^afftf  with  a  rengeance. 
All  my  explanations  as  to  the  nature  Ung.  Hyd.  Kit.  could  not  convince  him  he  was 
wrong;  it  was  the  way  he  always  made  **niterated  ointment  of  mercury,  and 
always  should."  Only  fancy  rubbing  in  Ung.  Hyd.  Fortius  and  saltpetre  to  sores,  boils, 
and  such  like  complaints  I  I  am,  Sir,  yours  respectfully, 

295,  High  Street,  Lincoln,  Oct.  llth,  1852.  P.  Woodcock. 


NOTE  ON  THE  COMMERCIAL  ANALYSIS  OF  THE  CYANIDE  OF 

POTASSIUM. 

BT  M.  J.  FORDOS  AND  A.  GBLI8. 

The  cyanide  of  potassium,  as  manufactured  for  industrial  purposes,  is  an 
extremely  impure  substance,  containing  scarcely  half  its  weight  of  the  actual 
cyanide.  Its  form,  which  is  that  of  a  melted  mass,  exposes  it,  more  than  an^  other 
substance,  to  adulteration ;  and  yet  nothing  has  been  done  by  Chemists  with  the 
view  of  discoyering  the  means  of  readily  ascertaining  its  commercial  ralue. 

Neyertheless  the  industrial  importance  of  cyanide  of  potassium  is  becoming 
greater  erery  day,  and  tlie  extent  of  its  consumption  for  galvano-plastic  and 
I^otographic  purposes  is  already  sufficiently  important  to  render  this  omission  of 
Chemists  a  matter  of  regret.    For  this  reason  we  hare  sought  to  repair  it. 

The  analytical  process  which  we  propose,  but  into  the  details  of  which  we  cannot 
enter  here,  is  foimded  upon  the  action  exercised  upon  cyanide  of  potassium  by 
iodine.  These  two  bodies  combine  rapidly  with  one  another,  erery  equivalent  of 
cyanide  of  potassium  absorbing  exactly  two  equivalents  of  iodine. 

The  nature  of  the  products  thus  formed  is  perfectly  well  known,  and  the  reaction, 
which  is  represented  by  the  formula — CyK-|-2l=IK-i-ICy,  has  been  studied  by 
Serullas  and  Wohler.  The  two  components  of  the  cyanide  of  potassium  divide  the 
iodine  exactly  between  them,  and  the  result  is  one  equivalent  of  iodide  of  potassium 
and  one  equivalent  of  iodide  of  cyanogen. 

Knowing  the  reaction,  it  remained  for  us  to  determine  the  conditions  under  which 
it  ought  to  be  produced  fbr  the  purpose  proposed,  and  to  indicate  the  precautions 
required  in  the  operation  :  this  we  liave  done  in  our  detailed  memoir. 

It  was  necessary  also  to  guard  against  the  action  which  might  be  exercised  upon 
the  iodine  by  the  foreign  substances  which  are  found  in  commercial  cyanides,  and 
which  have  been  added  to  it  by  design.  We  attained  this  result  by  the  employment 
of  Selzer-water  in  our  analysis  ;  the  carbonic  acid  contained  in  it  change  the  caustic 
alkalies  and  the  carbonate  of  potash  into  compound  bicarbonates,  which  do  not 
absorb  iodine. 

We  have  made  numerous  trials  of  this  process,  and  we  have  succeeded,  by  means 
of  the  indications  which  they  have  furnished  us,  in  modifying  the  processes  hitherto 
employed  in  the  preparation  of  cyanide  of  potassium,  and  which  could  only  give 
impure  results.— CVrniptto  Rendus,  Aug.,  1852,  p.  224. 
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ON  THE  BOUQUET  OF  WINE. 

BT  DR.  7.  L.  WINCKLER. 

In  Mb  recent  experiments  on  the  vegetation  of  plants,  Winckler  lias  arrived  at 
very  satisfactory  results  explanatory  of  the  specific  odour  peculiar  to  the  various 
sorts  of  wine  produced  in  different  districts,  which  is  known  hy  the  expression  of 
*' blumer"  OT '' bouquet," 

If  about  half-a-pint  of  any  sort  of  grape- wine  be  evaporated  in  a  porcelain  vessel 
by  means  of  steam,  until  not  only  all  the  spirit  of  wine,  but  also  the  oenanthic  ether, 
and  in  general  all  parts  volatile  at  this  temperature  (80°  B.)  arc  evaporated,  a 
Hiickish  liquid  of  more  or  less  dark  colour,  and  of  a  peculiar,  pleasant,  acidulo- vinous 
odour  r^nains  behind,  from  which,  after  it  has  become  cold,  a  greater  or  lesser 
quantity  of  tartar  separates.  By  dUuting  this  liquid  with  water,  so  that  the  weight 
of  the  solution  is  about  a  quarter  of  a  pound,  and  subjecting  the  solution  with  an 
equal  weight  of  fresh  burnt  lime  to  distillation,  there  is  obtained  even  during  the 
slacking  or  hydrating  of  the  lime  a  very  agreeable  and  Intensely  smelling  distillate, 
whidb,  like  ammonia,  is  a  strong  base,  and  forms  with  acids  neutral  salts,  possessing 
in  a  high  degree  the  odour  corresponding  to  the  so-called  "  bouquet"  of  the  employed 
wine. 

This  fact  suggested  the  idea  that  this  compound  may  be  in  a  similar  manner  con- 
tained in  the  wine  itself,  and  the  supposition  was  fully  corroborated  by  experiments. 

If  the  residuary  lime  of  the  evaporated  wine  be  treated  with  water  after  the  con- 
dusion  of  the  distillation,  the  solution  filtered,  and  the  filtrate  distilled  with  a  small 
quantity  of  moderately  strong  sulphuric  acid,  a  new  volatile  acid  of  a  highly  specific, 
^most  balsamic  odour  is  obtained,  which  being  neutralized  by  the  necessary  quantity 
of  the  first  obtained  nitrogenous  base,  yields  a  neutral  volatile  salt,  which  possesses 
the  peculiar  odour  ("  bouquet")  of  the  employed  wine  in  the  highest  degree.  These 
is,  therefore,  no  doubt  that  tliis  compound  is  not  only  contained  as  such  in  the  wine, 
and  constitutes  the  "  bouquet,"  but  that  it  is  this  nitrogenous  compound  which 
determines  the  chemical  constitution,  the  durability,  and  all  those  changes  to  which 
it  is  subject  by  keeping. 

Although  for  the  present  only  six  different  sorts  of  red  and  white  grape-wine  from 
TUtious  districts  of  the  Grand  Duchy  liave  been  examined,  yet  the  results  are  so 
uniform  and  decisive,  that  there  exists  no  reason  to  doubt  their  correctness.  The 
contrast  was  very  striking  on  comparing  the  *^  bouquets  "  of  a  fine  red  Oberingelheim 
wine  of  1846  with  a  very  excellent  sort  of  white  Bergstraszer  of  1846,  and  with  one- 
of  the  worst  qualities  of  1851  from  the  latter  district.  The  two  first  sorts  yielded 
quite  a  different  bouquet  of  a  very  pleasant  odour^  whilst  the  latter  betrayed  but  too 
distinctly  the  year  and  quality  by  its  unpleasant  earthy  smell. 

Beer  also  contains  a  considerable  proportion  of  nitrogen,  whidi  can  be  obtained 
firom  it  in  the  same  way  as  from  the  wine.  It  is  this  component  from  which  beer 
obtains  its  importance  as  a  nutrient. 

The  author  has,  moreover,  found,  that  the  colouring  matter  of  wine,  and  chiefly 
that. of  red  wine,  is  closely  connected  with  this  nitrogenous  compound ;  that  most,., 
and  perhaps  all,  fresh  vegetable  juices  contain  nitrogen,  and  undergo  during  the- 
process  <^  vegetation  changes  which  are  analogous  to  the  fermentation  of  wine ;  that 
the  frim^rancy  of  the  vine  flowers,  and  very  likely  also  the  odours  of  most  flowers  and 
leaves  are  dependent  on  similar  compounds,  which  are  characteristic,  and  of  a 
peculiar  diemical  composition  in  each  genus  of  plants. — Jahrbuchf.  pracU  Pharmacies 
Bd.  XXV.,  Hft.  1,  p.  7. 


ON  LITMUS. 

BY  DR.  J.  Ui3LLES,  APOTHSCA&T   AT  BBRLDT. 

KocaKBfnuo  to  Dr.  Miiller,  the  inferior  sorts  only  of  litmus  contain  a  mechanical 
admixture  of  indigo.  Whilst  moist,  the  litmus  is  introduced  into  a  swing-machine 
[Schwvmgnuuchine]  containing  finely  i>owdered  indigo,  and  worked  until  it  has 
assumed  an  uniform  colour.    But  neither  Prussian  blue  nor  cobalt  is  employed. 

In  the  manufacture  of  litmus  all  kinds  of  lichens,  even  indigenous  sorts,  are  em- 
ployed; but  the  best  quality  is  prepared  in  Holland  exdusively  from  Boccella 
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tinctoria.  Inferior  sorts,  however,  are  made  from  species  of  Yariolaria,  Lecanora,  and 
ParmeUa.  These  are  finely  ground,  and  placed  in  contact  with  nitrogenous  sub- 
stances, especially  urine,  at  a  certain  temperature.  The  first  product  is  a  red 
colouring  matter,  which  is  formed  slowly,  if  sufficient  attention  be  not  paid  to  the 
process,  and  equally  high  temperature  maintained.  As  soon  as  this  stage  has  been 
attained  some  potashes  are  added,  not  American,  liussian,  or  lUyrian,  but  a  Grerman 
Bort,  which  contains  a  peculiar  constituent,  and  cannot  be  manufactured  in  Holland. 
Upon  this  constituent,  and  the  addition  of  Carrara  marble,  rests  chiefly  the  secret  of 
obtaining  a  good  litmus. — Archiv.  de  Pkarm.j  2te  Heihe,  Bd.  Ixx.,  H.  3,  p.  287. 


BLACKING. 


The  following  description  of  the  essential  conditions  for  the  production  of  good 
blacking  is  given  in  the  *'  Reports  of  the  Juries  "  of  the  Great  Exhibition. 

Blacking  consists  essentially  of  two  principal  components,  namely,  a  black 
colouring-matter  and  ccrtahi  substances  which  will  acquire  a  gloss  by  friction. 
Each  maker  has,  of  course,  proportions  and  methods  of  mixing  peculiar  to  himself, 
but  the  chief  materials  used  are  the  same  in  most  cases.  In  England  they  generally 
consists  of  bone-black,  sugar  or  molasses,  sperm-oil,  sulphuric  acid,  and  strong 
vinegar.  These,  according  to  Mr.  W.  C.  Bay,  are  mixed  in  the  following  order : — 
The  bone-black,  in  the  state  of  a  very  fine  powder,  and  the  sperm-oil  are  first 
thoroughly  incorporated ;  the  sugar  or  molasses,  mixed  with  a  small  proportion  of 
vinegar,  is  now  added  and  well  stirred  with  the  mass;  strong  sulphuric  acid  is  then 
gradually  poured  into  the  vessel.  Much  heat  is  generated  at  this  stage  of  the  pro- 
cess, ana  an  efiervescence  ensues,  owing  to  the  action  of  the  acid  on  the  carbonate  of 
lime  contained  in  the  bone-black.  The  object  of  the  sulphuric  acid,  which  should 
not  be  in  excess,  is  to  cause  the  decomposition  of  the  tri-basic  phosphate  and  the 
carbonate  of  lime  contained  in  the  bone-black,  so  as  to  produce  on  the  one  hand 
sulphate  of  lime,  and  on  the  other  a  soluble  acid  phosphate.  Sulphate  of  lime,  when 
produced  under  such  circumstances,  gives  rise  to  a  very  tenaceous  paste,  by  mixbig 
with  the  finely  divided  carbonaceous  matter  of  bone-black  disintegrated  by  the  same 
reaction,  which  paste  or  cake  is  capable,  when  spread  out,  of  assuming  a  veiy 
smooth  surface.  To  this  the  sugar  and  the  oil  impart  the  property  not  only  of 
adhering  to  the  leather,  but  also  of  taking  a  high  degree  of  lustre  under  the  frictional 
or  burnishing  action  of  the  brush.  The  oil  is,  moreover,  very  useful  in  rendering  the 
leather  pliable. 

The  mixture,  after  the  action  of  the  acicf  has  ceased,  is  diluted  with  an  additional 
quantity  of  vinegar,  and  is  bottled  whilst  it  is  still  warm.  By  bottling  the  liquid  in 
this  state,  and  corking  and  sealing  it  immediately,  a  rarefied  space  is  formed ;  and 
there  is  no  liability  afterwards  that  the  blacking,  if  it  wet  the  cork,  will  exude  by 
the  expansion  of  the  air  contained  in  the  bottle,  as  it  is  not  likely  to  become  again 
heated  to  the  same  temperature  imder  the  influence  of  any  climate  to  which  it  may 
be  subjected.  The  vinegar  employed  should  not  be  too  weak,  otherwise  the  blacking 
will  not  keep. 

Paste  blacking  is  now  made  in  precisely  the  same  way  as  liquid  blacking,  ex- 
cepting that  the  last  portion  of  vinegar  is  not  added.  The  employment  of  such 
blacking  appears  to  have  preceded  that  of  liquid  blacking.  It  waa  usually  stuck  on 
to  a  small  shovel-shaped  board,  having  a  very  short  handle;  and  it  was  wetted  with 
water  or  saliva,  as  required.  The  old  cake  blacking  differed  in  composition  from 
that  of  the  present  day,  and  appears  to  have  contained  lamp-black,  treacle,  and  oU. 


GERMAN  BLACKING. 

According  to  the  information  which  Baron  Liebig  has  kindly  furnished  to  the 
reporters,  it  appears  that  in  Germany  blacking  is  made  in  the  following  manner: — 
Powdered  bone-black  is  mixed  with  half  its  weight  of  molasses  and  one-eighth  of  its 
weight  of  olive-oil,  to  which  are  afterwards  added  one-eighth  of  its  weight  of  hydro- 
chloric acid,  and  one-fourth  of  its  weight  of  strong  siUphuric  acid.  The  whole  is 
then  mixed  up  with  water  to  a  sort  of  unctuous  paste. 
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THE  LATE  PROHIBITION  OF  THE  SALE  OF  COFFEE  MIXED  WITH 

ANT  OTHER  INGREDIENT. 

TO  THE  EDrrOB  OF  THB  PHARMACEUTICAL  JOUBNAL. 


My  deab  Sir,— Haying  been  accustomed  to  manufacture  "  Essence  of  Coffee  "  for 
some  time,  and  as  chicory  and  sugar  both  enter  into  the  composition  of  this  pre- 
paration, I  was  repeatedly  asked  whether  the  new  Government  Act  would  interfere 
with  the  sale  of  the  essence,  when  it  promised  to  be  so  stringent  in  the  regulations 
attending  the  sale  of  ground  coffee.  As  no  one  in  this  neighbourhood  could  give 
me  a  satisfactory  reply  to  the  query,  whether  parties  selling  essence  of  coffee  were 
liable  to  be  prosecuted  for  infringing  the  Treasuty  Order  about  to  come  into  opera- 
tion regarding  the  sale  of  coffee,  I  was  induced  to  write  direct  to  the  Commissioners 
of  the  Inland  Rerenue,  and  the  following  is  a  copy  of  the  communication: — 

"  To  the  Commisnoners  of  the  Inland  Eevenue. 
"  Gentlemen, — ^I  have  for  some  time  manu&ctured  *  Essence  of  Coffee,*  containing 
a  certain  i)roportion  of  chicory,  and  for  my  Aiture  guidance  in  the  preparation  of 
this  Essence  I  will  feel  obliged  by  your  informing  me  whether  Efsence  of  Coffee  so 
prepared  will  come  under  the  operation  of  the  recent  Government  enactment  re- 
gaining the  sale  of  pure  and  unmixed  coffee. 

*'  I  remain  your  obedient  Servant, 

(Signed)  ''John  Mackat. 

^Edinburgh,  121,  George  Street,  \2th  Oct,,  1852.^ 

In  answer  to  this  a  letter  was  received  in  a  few  days,  of  which  the  following  is  a 
copy:— 

^^  Inland  Revenue  Office,  Old  Broad  Street,  London, 
«  Mb.  Mackat,  "  OcL  leth,  1852. 

*'SiB, — In  reply  to  your  letter  of  the  12th  instant,  I  am  directed  by  the  Com- 
missioners to  acquaint  you  that  you  will  undoubtedly  be  liable  to  prosecution  if  you 
mix  chicory  or  any  other  ingredient  with  coffee  in  any  form. 

'*I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  Servant, 

(Signed)  '* Thos.  Dobson,  Assist  Secretary" 

This  reply  being  of  such  a  sweeping  nature,  I  could  not  otherwise  view  it  than  as 
a  declaration  that  from  henceforth  no  Essence  of  Coffee  would  be  permitted  to  be 
sold.  To  put,  however,  the  whole  affair  at  rest,  I  vnrote  again  to  the  Commissioners, 
as  follows : — 

**  To  the  Commisnoners  of  the  Inland  Revenue,  London, 

"  Gentlemen, — I  am  in  receipt  of  your  communication  of  the  16th  instant.  From 
tlie  contents,  am  I  right  in  concluding  that  no  preparation  from  coffee  can  hence- 
forth be  sold  excepting  the  whole  and  ground  bean  ?  In  other  words,  will  I,  for  the 
future,  be  prevented  making  an  Essence  of  Coffee  with  coffee  and  sugar  alone  ?  If 
I  am  thus  prevented,  will  I  be  permitted  to  make  ^Essence'  at  all,  supposing  it 
possible  that  a  suitable  article  could  be  prepared  with  water  only?  An  early  reply 
to  the  above  will  be  esteemed  a  favour  by  your  obedient  Servant, 

(Signed)  **  John  Mackat. 

**  Edinburgh,  121,  George  Street,  ISth  Oct,  1852." 

To  this  the  following  answer  was  received : — 

'* Iidand  Revenue  Office,Old  Broad  Street,  London, 
*»22nrfOc^,  1852. 
*'  Mr.  John  Mackat,  121,  George  Street,  Edinburgh, 
"SiB, — ^In  reply  to  your  further  letter  of  the  18th  instant,  I  am  directed  to 
acquaint  you  that  no  article  whatever  can  be  mixed  with  coffee  for  sale. 

"I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  Servant, 

(Signed)  "  Geo.  Ballabd." 

This  ends  the  correspondence,  and  it  wo|}ld  appear,  that  on  and  after  the  8rd  of 
Kovember,  any  one  Tending  Essence  of  Coffee  will  be  liable  to  prosecution. 

As  I  think  the  sooner  all  interested  in  this  subject  are  made  aware  of  the  state  of 
the  law  the  better,  I  will  not  here  inquire  into  the  merits  or  demerits  of  the  late 
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enactment  for  the  sale  of  pure  coffee,  but  as  the  Excise  authorities  are  not  Tcry 
agreeable  parties  with  whom  to  be  at  variance,  every  caution  should  be  exercised  in 
not  opposing  the  spirit  and  meaning  of  the  Act  Permission  may  yet  be  granted  to 
manufacture  an  essence  from  coffee  under  certain  restrictions,  but  until  this  be 
obtained  and  sanctioned,  parties  must  be  careful  as  to  the  manner  in  which  they 
dispose  of  essence  of  coffee.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  tea  licence,  whidi 
most  respectable  Druggists  pay  to  enable  them  to  sell  spices,  comprehends  coffee, 
and  thus  brings  these  individuals  under  the  eye  of  the  law  as  "licensed  dealers." 

The  statement  now  made  may,  I  hope,  be  the  means  of  eliciting  further  informa- 
tion on  the  subject,  and  I  may  in  concluding,  mention  that  a  respectable  firm  in  this 
town  who  do  a  very  large  trade  in  Essence  of  Coffee,  have,  since  the  beginning  of 
this  correspondence,  sent  a  memorial  to  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury  on  this  subject, 
which  I  trust  may  be  attended  with  some  good  result. 

I  remain,  yours  very  truly, 

Edinburgh,  121,  George  Street,  23rd  Oct,  1852.  John  Mackat. 

IMPBOVEMENTS  IN  OBTAINING  AMMONIACAL  SALTS. 

(^Niewton^s  Patent,  enrolled  Aug,  23.) 

In  the  process  of  manufacturing  coke  by  means  of  the  ordinary  coke  ovens,  the 
ammoniacal  gases  generated  have  hitherto  been  allowed  to  escape  and  become  IO0L 
The  object  of  the  present  invention  is  to  prevent  the  loss  of  this  ammonia,  by  con- 
ducting or  drawing  off  the  gases  and  vapours  which  are  given  off  in  the  manufacture 
of  coke,  by  means  of  a  blowing  apparatus  into  a  flue  containing  suitable  contrivanoea 
for  condensing  them,  after  which  the  condensed  products  are  brought  into  contact 
with  finely  divided  streams  of  sulphuric  acid  or  other  suitable  liquid  capaUe  of 
taking  up  the  ammonia.  The  sulphate  or  other  salt  of  ammonia  is  then  obtained  bgr 
evaporation  in  the  usual  way.  The  non-condensable  gases  pass  off  from  the  con- 
denser into  the  chimney,  or  are  applied  to  heating  or  other  purposes. 


IMPBOVEMENTS  IN  THE  CHEMICAL  TBEATMENT  OF  BAW 

MATEBIALS  USED  IN  THE  MANUPACTUKE  OF 

PAPEB,  AND  IN  OBTAINING  OXALIC  ACID. 

(^Coupler  and  Meilier^s  Patent,  enrolled  Aug,  23.) 

Tbb  first  part  of  this  invention  consists  in  acthag  on  straw  and  other  vegetable 
matters  used  in  the  manufacture  of  paper,  by  means  of  a  boiling  solution  of  camtic 
potash  or  soda  of  specific  gravity  1.051  to  1.075.  The  material,  after  having  been 
subjected  to  the  action  of  the  alkali^  is  next  well  washed,  first  with  hot  and  then 
with  cold  wat»,  after  which  it  is  heated  with  a  solution  of  hypochlorite  of  alumina 
or  otlier  hypochlorite^  of  specific  gravity  1.022,  and  again  well  washed  to  remove  all 
traces  of  the  hypochlorite.  F^m  thirty  to  forty  gallons  of  dextrine  solution  axe 
required  for  each  112  lbs.  of  fibre  operated  upon«  and  about  twenty-five  per  cent,  in 
weight  of  hypochlorite.  This  procees  is  alao  applicable  to  the  preparation  of  flax 
and  cotton  waste  for  the  pi^r-makers'  use. 

The  second  part  of  the  invention  consists  of  heating  wood-shavings  (pine,  elm, 
ash,  beech),  with  about  eighty  per  cent,  of  nitric  acid,  specific  gravis  1.332,  diluted 
with  water  to  specific  gravity  1 .036.  Heat  is  applied,  and  when  the  boiling  has  been 
continued  fbr  a  sufficient  length  of  time,  the  shavings  are  submitted  to  the  action  of  a 
caustic  alkaline  solution,  and  after  treatment  with  hypochlorite  of  alumina  as  in  the 
first  process;  in  tiiis  case,  however,  only  about  two  per  cent,  of  these  ingredients  are 
required  to  form  the  solution  to  be  used.  The  nitric  acid  solution  employed  in  ope- 
rating on  the  first  batch  of  shavings  is  used,  after  having  about  40  per  cent,  added 
to  it,  for  treating  a  second  quantity.  In  each  case,  the  nitrous  fhmes  evolved  are 
made  to  pass  from  the  vessel  in  which  the  shavings  are  operated  upon,  into  another 
vessel,  where  they  come  into  contact  with  other  moistened  shavings,  and  are  partially 
conveited  into  hyponitric  acid.  A  quantity  of  oxalic  acid  may  be  obtained  by  evapo- 
rating the  used  acid  liqaors,  also  an  acid  of  a  character  analogous  to  nitzo-picne. 
add^ 
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APPLICATION  OF  THE  SLAG  OP  BLAST-PURNACES  TO  THE  PREPA- 
RATION OF  ALUM,  CHLORIDE  OF  CALCIUM,  &c.  &c 
{Cmmmgham*»  Patentj  enrolled  Septembers,) 

The  patentee  proposes  to  treat  the  slag  of  blast-ftimaces  with  sulphuric  acid,  so 
as  to  act  on  the  hme,  silica,  and  magnesia  present,  and  to  convert  the  alumina  into 
sulphate  of  alumina  fit  for  the  manufacture  of  alum.  The  residuary  hydrate  of 
silica  and  gypsum  is  applicable  as  manure. 

By  operating  on  the  slag  with  muriatic  acid,  the  patentee  obtains  chloride  of  cal- 
cium, silica,  and  alumina.  He  also  recommends  the  employment  of  the  slag  in  the 
ponfication  of  pyroUgneous  acid,  and  in  the  decomposition  of  the  salts  of  soda  and 
potajdi. 

To  facilitate  the  action  of  the  acids  on  the  slag,  the  latter  should  be  ran  direct  fh>m 
the  blast-furnace  into  water,  and  then  finely  ground. 


MR.  DAWSON'S  HAKD-BILL. 

We  have  received  firom  Mr.  Dawson  a  letter  and  a  printed  report  of  a  case 
(which  we  reported  in  our  last  number,  page  199,  and  commented  upon,  page 
151),  in  which  documents  he  accuses  us  of  *^an  attack,^'  and  of  '^misrepre- 
sentin^*'  his  **  medical  treatment."  Immediately  on  receipt  of  the  same,  we  in- 
formed Mr.  Dawson  by  letter  that  we  should  insert  some  explanatory  remarks  in 
this  number,  and  we  haye  wasted  an  hour  and  a  half  in  reading  aU  the  articles  and 
reports  over  and  over  i^gaan,  with  a  view  of  discovering  some  statement,  ezpressioii, 
or  word  on  our  part  capable  of  construction  into  an  attack  or  misrepresentation,  or 
even  a  reflection  upon  his  medical  treatment.  We  can  find  notiunff  of  the^kmd, 
and  cannot  conceive  what  on  earth  can  be  his  object  in  circulating  nis  hand-bill, 
containing  as  it  does  nasty  details  of  symptoms  which  common  deoency  should 
have  induced  him  to  keep  to  himself  and  an  exposure  of  private  family  afiairs 
which  any  man  having  a  due  regard  for  professional  delicacy  and  honour  would 
have  held  sacred  and  mviolate. 

We  have  received  also  a  letter  signed  "  Medicus^*  on  the  same  subject,  to 
which  the  above  explanatory  remarks  will  serve  as  an  answer. 


Philosopht  or  the  Mechanics  of  Nature,  and  the  Source  and  Modes  of  Action  of 
Natural  Motive-Power.  By  Z.  Allen.  Illustrated  with  numerous  woodcuts. 
New  York:  D.  Appleton  and  Co.    1852.    Large  8vo,  pp.  797. 

The  WHiBLwnm  Thbobt  of  Stobxs.    By  Dr.  Robert  Harb. 

A  Practical  Hakdbook  of  Medical  Chbvistrt.  By  John  E.  Bowman,  P.C.S., 
ftc  Second  edition.  London:  John  Churchill,  Princes  Street,  Soho.  1862.  8vo, 
pp.  261. 

A  ToxicoLOOiCAL  Chart,  exhibiting  at  one  view  the  Symptoms,  TretUmentt  and  Modes 
of  detecting  the  various  Poisons,  Mineral,  Vegetable,  ana  Animal ;  to  which  are  added 
Concise  directions  for  the  Treatment  of  Suspended  Animation.  By  William  Stowb, 
M.R.C.S.E.    Eleventh  edition.    London:  S.  Highley  and  Son,  Fleet  Street. 

A  Letter  to  Dr.  Lyobt  Playfair,  C.B.,  F.R.S.  Beina  a  Medical  Commentary  on  the 
Results  of  the  recent  Analysis  of  the  Buxton  Tepid  Water;  to  which  are  prefixed  a 
Statement  of  the  Improvements  now  in  progress  at  Buxton;  and  Dr.  Play/air's  Ana* 
bfiical  Beport.  By  William  Hehrt  Robertson,  M.D.,  Senior  Physician  to  the 
Buxton  Bath  Charity.    London:  Bradbury  and  Evans,  Bouverie  Street.    1852. 

Morsr's  Patent.  FuU  Exposure  of  Dr.  C.  T.  Jackson's  Pretensions  to  ike  Invention 
of  the  American  Electro*Magnetic  TdMnsph.  By  Hon.  Amos  Kbndall,  late  Post- 
master-Oeneral,  U.  S.    Washington:  Prmted  by  J.  T.  Towers.    1852. 

On  Spermattorhcba.    By  R.  Dawson,  M.R.C.S. 
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TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Mr.  Henry  Scholefield  has  sent  the  following  Recipe  for  Custard  Powder,  in 
reply  to  a  former  correspondent,  C.  H.,  Leamington: — 

It  Gam  Tragac.  piily.  2  oz. 

Pulr.  Farinse  (potato  starch)  lib. 

Pulv.  Curcumas  S^ibb, 

01.  Ess.  Amygdal.  5ss. 

Ess.  Limonis  5i*  Ttl .  Put  up  in  one  ounce  packets.  From 
one  pint  of  new  milk,  take  two  table-spoonfuls  to  rub  up  with  the  powder:  boil  the 
remaining  nulk  with  two  ounces  of  lump  sugar,  and  pour,  while  boiling,  into  the 
basin,  stirring  quickly  meanwhile  until  thoroughly  mixed.    Bake  as  a  custard. 

A  Subscriber  (Dereham).— >Camphor  Ball.  Melt  3  dr.  of  spermaceti  and  4  dr.  of 
white  wax  with  I  oz.  of  almond  oil,  and  stir  in  8  dr.  of  powdered  camphor. 

•7.  A,  (M.P.S.) — Camphor  Icb  may  be  made  by  melting  1  dr.  of  spermaceti  with 
1  oz.  of  almond  oil,  and  adding  1  dr.  of  powdered  camphor. 

An  old  Member  (Mile  End). — ^We  cannot  recommend  the  addition  of  any  colouring- 
matter  to  palm-oil  that  has  lost  its  colour. 

An  Enemy  to  a  Kibe  (Sittingbourne)  wishes  for  a  formula  for  chilblain  liniment. 
"  White  limment,"  see  yol.  ix.,  p.  47,  is  a  good  application,  or  the  following:  R  Soap 
Liniment  1  oz.,  Cajeput-oil  i  oz..  Tincture  Cantharides  ^oz.    Mix, — Beasley. 

M.  P.  S,  (Reading)  would  be  glad  to  know  of  any  simple  mode  of  preserving 
clarified  honey  from  crystallizing,  when  boiled  for  a  short  time  to  render  it  thicker. 

8.  F.  G.  (Settle),  S,  C.  S. — ^The  chemical  change  which  coffee  undergoes  in  the 
protess  of  roasting  is  now  under  inyestigation  by  a  Commission  on  the  part  of  the 
CtoYcmment. 

Jeune  Chmitie, — ^We  are  always  glad  to  answer  reasonable  questions,  but  cannot 
undertake  analyses  at  the  request  of  anonymous  correspondents. 

We  have  nerer  seen  tasteless  black  draught 

Amator  Sdentia  (SalfordV — (1.)  Bowman's  Practical  Chemistry,  or  Fownes's 
Manual — (2.)  The  study  of  Botany  is  requisite.— ^3.)  Lindley's  Elements  ofBoifoofy 
12^.,  published  by  Taylor,  Walton,  and  Co.,  or  Baliour's  Manual,  12«.  6(/. 

G,  S,  K.  (Doncaster). — ^The  Veterinarian^  published  monthly  by  Longman  and  Co. 

Inexpertus  (Yarmouth). — ^Lindley's  Elements  of  Botany,  12«.,  or  Balfour's  Manual^ 
12#.  eJL 

J.  S.  (Devonport). — Dana's  Mineralogy, 

Amicus  (Leeds)  will  find  some  articles  of  the  length  and  description  he  desires  in 
this  and  our  last  numbers.  We  think  tiie  pages  of  a  monthly  journal  may  be  mere- 
usefully  filled  by  other  matter  than  by  courses  of  elementary  lectures. 

A  Correspondent  (London,  Oct  15),  who  desires  to  become  an  Associate  of  the 
Pharmaceutical  Society,  would  obtain  the  information  he  desires  by  personal  appli- 
cation to  the  Secretary. 

Bristol  School  of  Chemistrt. — Mr.  Griflin,  the  professor  of  this  school,  informa 
us  that  he  delivers  two  elementary  courses  of  lectures  CYcry  year,  yiz.,  in  the  spring 
and  autumn,  each  course  consisting  of  twenty  lectures. 


Instructions  from  Members  and  Associates,  respecting  the  transmission  of 
the  Journal,  to  Mr.  Smith,  Secretary,  17,  Bloomsbury  Square,  before  the 
20th  of  the  month. 

Adrertisements  (not  later  than  the  23rd  of  the  month)  to  Mr.  Churchill* 
Princes  Street,  Soho.  Other  communications  to  the  Editor^  15,  Langham 
Place. 
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THE  NEW  BYE-LAWS  AND  REGULATIONS  OF  THE  PHARMA- 
CEUTICAL SOCIETY, 

BELA.TIMO  TO  THE  ADMISSION  OF  MBMBEB8  AND  ASSOCIATES. 

It  hayinj^  been  decided  that  it  was  desirable  to  extend  the  basis  of  the 
Pharmaceutical  Society  bj  a  liberal  interpretation  of  the  law,  in  the  admission 
of  Members  and  Associates,  it  became  a  question  for  serious  consideration  in 
what  manner  this  could  be  effected,  having  regard,  at  the  same  time,  to  the  cha- 
racter of  the  Society,  and  the  circumstances  and  claims  of  the  parties  to  be  ad- 
mitted. 

It  has  already  been  explained,  that  in  consequence  of  the  existing  bye-laws, 
which  are  confirmed  absolutely  until  next  May,  restricting  the  admission,  with- 
out examination,  to  those  who  were  either  in  business  before  the  date  of  the 
Charter,  or  Associates  before  July  1,  1852;  it  is  impossible,  while  these  bye- 
laws  remain  in  force,  to  admit  by  certificate  those  who  commenced  business  after 
the  date  of  the  Charter  and  before  the  passing  of  the  Act.  It  is  desirable,  as 
early  as  possible,  to  discontioue  the  admission  of  Members,  under  any  circum- 
stances, without  examination ;  and  if  no  steps  had  been  taken  before  next  May, 
when  the  restrictive  bye-laws  will  cease  to  be  in  force,  much  dela^  would  have 
been  occasioned,  which  the  new  bye-laws  (see  page  265)  will  obviate.  By  the 
next  Annual  Meeting  in  Maj,  time  will  have  been  allowed  to  complete  the  list 
of  those  whom  it  may  be  desirable  to  admit ;  their  claims  and  qualifications  will 
have  been  duly  considered,  and  their  names  registered  as  Chemists  and  Drug- 
gists. The  new  bye-law  provides  for  their  admission  at  the  earliest  time  at 
which  this  could  be  legally  effected,  and  then  shuts  the  door  aeoinst  that  mode 
of  admission.  Those  who  desire  to  join  the  Society,  and  who  irom  their  stand- 
ing in  the  trade  may  have  a  fair  claim  to  admission  by  certificate  of  qualification, 
must  lose  no  time  in  making  application  and  substantiating  their  claim,  as  the 
opportunity  will  be  lost  unless  they  apply  before  the  1st  of  May. 

The  above  bye-laws  do  not  apply  to  the  admission  of  Associates  who,  accord- 
ing to  the  terms  of  the  Charter,  must  pass  the  examination ;  and,  as  it  was  con- 
sidered equally  fair  and  desirable  to  extend  a  similar  leniency  for  a  limited 
period  to  the  Assistants  of  the  present  day,  this  could  only  be  effected  by  a  tem- 

g)rary  modification  of  the  examinations.  The  regulations  of  the  Board  of 
xaminers  (page  266  of  this  number)  are  framed  for  this  purpose,  and  are  calcu- 
lated to  attain  the  desired  object  without  interfering  with  the  gradual  improve- 
ment in  the  examinations,  or  lowering  the  value  of  the  certificate,  now  awarded 
by  the  Board  to  successful  candidates.  Hitherto  this  has  been  the  "pass  certi- 
ficate ;"  it  has  represented  the  minimum  standard  of  qualification  with  which  a 
candidate  could  obtain  admission  into  the  Society.  But  the  same  certificate  at 
the  commencement  of  the  Society  represented  a  qualification  considerably  lower 
than  that  which  it  Implies  at  the  present  time,  as  the  examinations  have  been 
gradually  becoming  more  stringent.  According  to  the  new  regulations  this  cer- 
tificate will  continue  in  use,  its  value  gradually  rising  as  before ;  but  for  a  limited 
period  it  will  cease  to  be  the  *'  pass  certificate,"  which  latter  will  be  awarded  to 
candidates  possessing  a  practical  knowledge  of  their  business  although  not  coining 
up  to  the  standard  of  qualification  now  represented  by  the  certificate  before  men- 
tioned. In  other  words,  the  value  of  the  pass  certificate  of  the  present  time 
will  be  equivalent  to  that  ot  the  original  or  ordinary  certificate  at  the  time  the 
Society  was  established.    This  regulation  will  open  the  door  to  many  young 
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men  who  have  had  much  practical  experience  in  the  business,  but  who  are  not 
prepared  for  the  innovation  which  the  Pharmacy  Act  is  about  to  introduce ;  at 
the  same  time  it  will  not  retard  the  progress  of  the  Society  in  raising  the  scientific 
quidifications  of  future  Members. 

If  the  Fharma97  Act  had  been  compulsory,  a  different  line  of  policy  might 
have  been  adopted,  but  this  would  have  been  attended  with  considerable  injus- 
tice. 

In  that  case  all  Assistants  and  Apprentices  would  have  been  obliged  either  to 
acquire  the  full  quaUfication,  or,  faUin^  the  means,  they  must  have  relinquished 
a  business  in  learning  which  they  had  hitherto  done  all  ^at  the  law  required, 
and  wasted  several  years  in  an  apprenticeship  ending  in  disappointment. 

No  such  injustice  is  contemplated  by  tiie  Pharmacy  Act.  It  operates  not  hv 
coercion  but  bv  attvaction,  and  the  amount  of  effect  to  be  derived  from  it  wiU 
depend  on  the  mduoement  offered  to  young  men  to  come  within  its  influence. 
The  leniency  contemplated  in  the  new  regulations  will  attract  many  who  would 
otherwise  have  despaired  of  success,  and  shrunk  altogether  from  the  ordeal. 
Some  of  these,  havinff  obtained  the  pass  certificate,  wiU  not  rest  satisfied  until 
they  have  gone  a  step  further ;  and  the  *'  certificate  of  honour"  will  be  an  addi- 
tional source  of  ambition  to  young  men  of  superior  attainments.  The  above 
regulations  will  continue  in  force  during  the  time  that  similar  leniency  is 
extended  to  candidates  for  Membership  under  the  new  bye-law,  namely,  until 
the  Annual  Meeting  in  May,  1853 ;  alter  whidi  time  the  '^  pass  certificate,"  in 
the  sense  in  which  the  term  is  now  employed,  will  be  discontinued,  and  those 
only  will  be  admitted  to  r^istration  who  obtain  that  which  is  described  in  the 
regulations  as  the  **  ordinary  certificate." 


THE  LECTURES  AT  THE  SCHOOL  OF  PHARMACY. 

Fob  the  convenience,  and  at  the  particular  desire  of  many  Members  and 
Associates  of  the  Society,  it  was  decided  that  a  portion  of  the  lectures  during 
the  present  session  should  be  delivered  in  the  evenm^.  The  lectures  so  delivered 
comprise  some  of  the  most  important  and  interestmg  subjects  in  each  course, 
such  as  may  be  attended  with  advantage  as  single  lectures  by  those  whose  busi- 
ness engagements  do  not  admit  of  a  regular  attendance.  All  the  lectures  are 
free  to  Members  and  Associates,  consequently  the  only  consideration  demanded 
for  these  instalments  of  knowledge  is  the  trouble  of  going  to  and  from  the 
lecture  -room  at  the  time  appointed,  and  the  appropriation  of  an  hour  or  two 
twice  a  month. 

Judging  from  the  number  who  avail  themselves  of  the  evening  lectures,  and 
recollecting  the  anxiety  which  was  expressed  prior  to  the  conunencemcnt  of  the 
session  in  favour  of  the  arrangement,  we  are  inclined  to  suspect  that  many  of 
the  Members  and  Associates  have  either  failed  to  observe  the  notice  on  the 
official  page  of  the  cover  of  this  Journal,  or  have  forgotten  the  days  on  which 
the  lectures  are  delivered.  We  therefore,  remind  our  readers  that  The  Phab- 
MAcsuTiCAL  Mebtxnos  are  held  on  the  Secokd  Wedbbsdat  iu  each  month,  at 
KiNB  in  the  evening ;  and  the  Lbctubbs  referred  to  are  delivered  on  the  Thibd 
and  FouBTH  Wednbsdats,  at  the  same  hour. 

In  another  part  of  this  number  we  publish  a  paper  by  Mr.  H.  Scholefield, 
entitled  "Pharmaceutical  Education,  Means  to  tne  End,*'  which  contains 
a  proposal  '*  to  make  the  lectures  portable,  so  as  to  be  heard  in  every  district 
in  the  country."  It  is  proposed  that  a  reporter  should  be  employed  to  reduce 
the  original  lectures  to  writing,  and  to  '^  describe  in  marginal  notes  the  expe- 
riments performed,  with  a  sketch  of  the  apparatus  used,  and  bpocinicns  ex- 
hibited" (He  must  be  a  clever  reporter,  fully  conversant  with  the  subject,  and  a 
rapid  draughtsman.— Ed.)    The  lectures  so  reported  to  be  re- delivered  in  the 
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pTOvinoes ;  apparatus,  specmnens,  charts,  and  materials  of  illnstration  being  pro- 
vided in  the  several  localities. 

Our  correspondent  appears  not  to  be  aware  that  the  diagrams  belonging  to 
the  Society  and  required  for  the  lectures  amount  to  several  hundreds,  and  Siat 
their  average  cost  is  not  less  than  five  shillings.  The  apparatus,  including  that 
which  is  the  property  of  the  professors,  cannot  be  estimated  at  less  than  £1000. 
The  Museum,  which  supplies  the  specimens,  is  the  result  of  about  edeven  years* 
labour  and  great  expense,  although  a  large  number  of  the  specimens  were  pre- 
sented to  the  Society.  The  effectual  illustration  of  the  lectures  in  the  country 
would,  therefore,  be  impossible,  even  if  they  could  be  reported ;  but  we  main- 
tain that  lectures  of  that  description  caniiot  be  reduced  to  writing.  The  words 
may  be  written,  but  the  delivery,  the  manipulation,  the  illustrations  which 
constitute  the  superiority  of  a  lecture  over  instruction  conveyed  in  books,  are 

feculiar  to  the  professor  and  the  institution  in  which  the  requisites  are  provided, 
n  a  lecture  the  two  senses — sight  and  he|urinff — assist  each  other,  and  the  skill 
of  the  lecturer  consists  in  the  manner  in  which  he  adapts  his  words  and  ddivery 
to  the  illustrations  before  him,  so  as  to  make  a  clear  and  lasting  impression  on 
his  audience.  A  most  impressive  lecture,  reported  verhadm^  in  the  absence  of 
these  accessories,  would  be  nothing  more  than  an  imperfect  treatise  in  the  rough 
state,  wantins  the  final  revision  of  the  author  to  adapt  it  for  publication.  As  a 
lecture  it  mi^t  be  unrivalled,  but  as  a  treatbe  less  suitable  for  reading  than  a 
chapter  in  Fownes's  Chemistry  or  Pereira's  Materia  Medica,  either  of  which, 
being  complete  in  itself  without  illustrations,  might  be  read  and  discussed  by 
Members  and  Associates  in  the  country  with  manifest  advantage.  We  have 
published  and  animadverted  upon  Mr.  Scholefield's  proposition  because  it  is  the 
echo  of  sentiments  continually  expressed  by  correspondents  reduced  to  a 
tangible  form.  It  denotes  the  great  desire  which  prevails  for  the  advantage  of 
lectures  where  this  does  not  exist,  while  experience  shows  that  where  lectures 
are  provided  the  g^t  difficulty  consists  in  mducing  j^oung  men  to  attend.  It 
might  almost  be  laid  down  as  an  axiom  in  chemical  science,  that  "  the  desire  to 
att^id  lectures  is  invkrselt  in  proportion  to  the  facilities  enjoyed  by  students;" 
that  is  to  say,  those  who  reside  m  remote  localities  where  attendance  is  impos- 
sible, are  loud  and  deep  in  their  murmurs  at  the  privations  they  suffer,  while 
those  who  have  instruction  brought  almost  to  their  doors,  and  who  are  coaxed 
and  entreated  to  attend,  are  wi&  difiiculty  persuaded  to  walk  half  a  mile  for 
that  purpose.  The  remedy  for  any  indifference  which  may  exist  with  regard  to 
the  means  of  instruction  offered  to  students  will  eventually  be  found  in  the 
extensive  rejection  of  candidates  by  the  Board  of  Examiners ;  and  this  they 
must  be  prepared  to  expect  after  the  month  of  May  next  year,  when  the  exa- 
minations will  begin  to  assume  the  complete  and  stringent  character  which  is 
contemplated  under  the  Fharmacv  Act. 

It  must  be  understood  that  these  observations  are  not  intended  to  apply 
universally.  There  are  many  students  whose  diligence  and  industry  are  worthy 
of  imitation.  To  these  we  say,  go  on  and  prosper.  But  there  are  others,  and 
we  fear  the  majority,  who  are  not  yet  sensible  of  the  importance  of  keeping 
pace  with  the  times,  and  who  will  discover  their  mistake  when  their  qualifica- 
tions are^nt  to  the  test. 


COMPETITION  FOR  PRIZES. 

It  18  a  common  error  to  mistake  the  means  for  the  end.  When  a  prize  is 
offered  for  competition,  the  announcement  is  received  very  difiereotly  by  the 
several  students  in  the  class.  Some  treat  it  with  indifference :  they  ask  them- 
selves the  old  question  cid  hono  f  of  what  use  would  a  prize  be  to  me  ?  It 
would  cost  me  much  labour  and  anxiety — the  sacrifice  of  recreation— the  dread 
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of  defeat-^aiid,  after  all,  it  is  only  a  book  -which  I  -should  seldom  if  ever  use,  or 
a  medal  which  I  should  put  away  and  forget.  Others,  though  by  no  means 
indifferent,  hesitate  at  the  threshold.  Their  motto  is,  **  Fain  would  I  climb,  but 
fear  to  fall."  They  are  diffident  of  their  own  abilities,  and  on  looking  round  at 
some  of  their  competitors,  who  are  reputed  to  be  clever,  they  think  the^  have 
no  chance,  and  give  up  the  idea  of  entering  the  lists.  In  a  class  of  tliirty  or 
forty  there  may  probably  be  not  more  than  six  or  eight  "  prize  men" — students 
who,  from  the  regularity  of  their  attendance,  their  aptitude  in  learning,  and 
their  evident  determination  to  master  the  subject — acquire  among  their  fellows 
the  character  of  young  men  of  superior  ability  and  formidable  competitors.  It 
is  soon  generally  understood  in  the  class  that  the  trial  of  strength  wilt  be  between 
these  individuals— hence  their  title  of  prize  men. 

As  the  time  of  the  decision  draws  near,  the  competition  becomes  warmer  and 
narrower ;  some  of  the  candidates  redouble  their  efforts ;  others  become  dis- 
couraged, and  either  retire  from  the  struggle  or  plod  onwards  with  the  listless- 
ness  of  a  man  who  feels  conscious  thaf  a  d^at  stares  him  in  the  face. 

When  the  contest  is  over  and  the  prizes  awarded,  the  successful  competitors 
congratulate  themselves  on  the  attainment  of  the  object  for  which  they  have 
laboured;  those  who  have  had  a  nan*ow  escape  of  a  victory  are  disap- 
pointed, and  probably  think  they  have  laboured  m  vain.  The  majority  ofthe 
class  feel  no  disappointment ;  they  never  expected  a  prize,  and  when  they  hear 
the  eulogiums  on  the  successful  candidates  they  are  confirmed  in  their  previous 
impression  that  it  would  have  been  fruitless  for  them  to  enter  into  the  com- 
petition, and  congratulate  themselves  on  their  escape  from  the  trouble,  worry, 
and  defeat. 

If  this  were  the  only  result  to  be  derived  from  a  competition  for  prizes,  the 
utility  of  such  competitions  might  be  called  in  question.  It  is  natural  for  the 
successful  candidate  to  be  elated  with  his  victory,  and  those  whom  he  has  de- 
feated may  at  the  time  feel  some  degree  of  mortification,  especially  if  the  contest 
had  been  a  severe  one ;  but  there  is  less  difference  in  the  amount  of  real  benefit 
derived  by  the  competitors  than  some  persons  suppose.  A  prize  may  be  put 
away  and  forgotten  :  the  knowledge  acquired  in  the  competition  is  a  lastmg 
advantage.  The  ephemeral  distinction  is  conferred  on  one  or  two  who  take  the 
lead,  but  all  the  competitors  participate  in  the  permanent  benefit.  Those  who 
gain  nothing  are  the  idle,  the  indifferent,  and  the  faint-hearted,  who  will  neither 
take  the  trouble  nor  run  the  risk  of  entering  into  the  contest.  It  is  not  always 
the  most  talented  who  gain  the  prize.  The  tortoise  sometimes  outruns  the  hare, 
and  moderate  abilities,  with  persevering  diligence,  are  more  likely  to  ensure 
success  than  brighter  genius,  when  the  consciousness  of  its  possession  gives  rise 
to  undue  confidence,  and  the  impression  that  the  object  may  be  attained  without 
labour.  We  therefore  advise  all  to  compete  who  have  the  opportunity  of  so 
doing,  remembering  that,  whether  they  oDtain  prizes  or  not,  they  will  not  lose 
the  reward  of  their  labour. 

There  is  one  peculiarity  in  the  present  regulations  (page  266)  which  is  worthy  of 
notice— the  competition  is  open  to  all  Associates  and  registered  Apprentices.  Whe- 
ther they  have  been  educated  at  the  School  of  Pharmacy  in  London,  in  a  Provincial 
school,  or  by  reading  and  study  without  the  advantage  of  public  instruction,  all 
may  present  themselves  as  candidates,  and  will  be  eligible  to  receive  prizes 
according  to  their  desert.    It  must  be  admitted  that  those  who  have  passed 
through  a  regular  systematic  education  will  be  in  the  most  advantageous  posi- , 
tion ;  but  others  may,  by  unusual  private  exertion,  attain  the  same  amount  of 
proficiency,  and  it  is  the  desire  of  the  Council  to  observe  strict  impartiality,  and 
to  award  the  prizes  to  the  most  deserving. 


TRANSACTIONS 

or 
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PROPOSED  BYE-LAWS. 
I. 

Chemists  and  Druggists  who  commenced  business  on  their  own  account  afler 
the  date  of  the  Charter,  and  prior  to  the  passing  of  the  Act  15th  and  16th  Vic, 
€.  56,  30th  June,  1852,  and  who  shall,  before  the  1st  May,  1853,  apply  to  be 
admitted  as  Members  by  Certificate  of  qualification  according  to  the  terms  of 
the  Charter,  shall,  on  production  of  Certificates  satisfactory  to  the  Council,  be 
registered  as  **  Chemists  and  Drugn;ists  ccrtiHed  to  be  duly  qualified  for  admission 
as  Members  of  the  Society.'^  The  Remstcr  on  which  the  names  of  such 
Chemists  and  Druggists  shall  be  enterea,  shall  be  closed  on  the  day  of  the 
Annual  Meeting  of  the  sud  Society  in  the  month  of  May,  1853,  when  the 
existing  bye-laws  will  cease  to  be  in  force,  afler  which  time  the  persons  so 
registered  shall  be  admitted  as  Members  of  the  Socieir  on  payment  of  the 
entrance  fee,  and  the  subscription  for  the  current  year.  No  person  whose  name 
is  not  included  in  the  said  Register,  unless  ap  Associate  coming  within  the 
terms  and  meaning  of  the  next  following  bye-law,  shall,  after  the  period 
aforesaid,  be  admitted  as  a  Member  of  tn6  Society,  except  in  the  manner 
provided  in  the  10th  section  of  the  Act. 

[_Tenth  Section  of  the  Act — **X  Every  such  person  who  shall  have  been 
examined  by  the  persons  appointed  as  aforesaio,  and  shall  have  obtaine<l  a 
Certificate  of  qualification  flrom  them,  shall  be  entitled  to  be  registered  by  the 
registrar,  according  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  upon  payment  of  such  fee  or 
fees  as  shall  be  fixed  by  the  bye-laws;  and  every  such  person  duly  registered 
as  a  Pharmaceutical  Chemist,  shall  be  eligible  to  be  elected  as  a  Member  of 
the  said  Society;  and  every  such  person  duly  registered  as  an  Assistant 
shall  be  eligible  for  admission  as  an  Associate  of  the  said  Society ;  and  every 
such  person  duly  registered  as  a  Student  or  Apprentice  to  a  Pharmaceutical 
Chemist,  shall  be  eligible  for  admission  into  the  said  Society,  according  to  the 
bye-laws  thereof.*^ 

n. 
Associates  of  the  Society  who  were  admitted  as  such  prior  to  the  1st  day  of 
July,  1842  (mentioned  in  the  present  bye-laws,  section  1)  shall  be  admitted  as 
Members  of  the  Society,  on  the  production  of  Certificates  satisfactory  to  the 
Council. 

[^Extract  from  Section  /.,  referred  to  above. — "I.  All  persons  desirous  of  be- 
coming Members  (excei)t  such  Associates  of  the  Society  as  were  admitted 
prior  to  the  1st  July,  1842,  and  except  such  persons  as  were  or  had  been 
established  on  their  own  account  as  Chemists  and  Druggists  at  or  prior  to 
the  18th  February,  1843),  shall,  in  the  first  place,  pass  such  an  examination 
as  the  Council  shall  think  fit  and  require ;  and  wMch  examination  shall  be 
styled  the  Major  Examination.'*] 

The  above  bye-laws  having  been  settled  by  Mr.  Tidd  Pratt,  and  transmitted 
to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  approvd,  the  following  communication  has  been 
received  **— • 

"  Whitehall,  3d  November,  1852. 

"  Sib,-— I  AM  directed  by  Mr.  Secretary  Walpole  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your 
letter  of  the  25th  ult.,  and  to  inform  you  that  he  is  prepared  to  approve  of  the  two 
Bye-laws  which  accompanied  your  letter  of  the  22d  of  September,  if  they  are  con- 
firmed by  a  Special  General  Meeting  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society. 

I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  Servant, 

"  To  Jacob  Bell,  Esq.  Wm.  J.  H.  Jollife.'* 

In  consequence  of  the  receipt  of  this  communication  from  the  Secretary  of 
State, 

A  SPECIAL  MEETING  OF    THE   COVKCIL 

was  summoned  by  the  President,  and  it  was  resolved. 
That  a  Special  Gbnebal  Mebtimg  of  the  Society  be  convened,  to  be  held 
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at  the  Houae  of  the  Society,  17,  Bloom sbury.  Square,  on  Wedubsbat  Etevikg, 
the  8th  of  Decembeb  next,  at  Eight  o*clock  precisely,  for  the  purpose  of 
confirming  the  aboTC  bye-laws  in  accordance  with  the  proYisions  of  the  15th 
and  16th  Vic,  cap.  56. 

Form  of  Cebtifigate  proposed  for  adoption  under  the  new  Bye-laws : 
To  the  Council  of  the  Pliarmacevticai  Sociefy  of  Great  Britauu 

We,  the  undersigned  Members  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  of  Great  Britain, 
hereby  certify,  that  Mr.  of  .  in  the  county 

of  commenced  business  on  his  own  account  as  a  Dispensing  Chemist, 

before  the  passing  of  the  Pharmacy  Act,  June  30th,  1852,  and  that  we  consider  him 
cluly  qualified,  and  a  desirable  person  for  admission  as  a  Member  of  the  Phar- 
maceutical Society. 

Dated  this  day  of  185 

To  be  signed  by  Two  Members  of  the  Society,  and  countersigned  by  the  local 
Secietary. 

FoBM  OF  Application  for  admission  to  accompany  the  aboye  Certificate  : — 

To  the  Council  of  the  Phtrmaceutical  Society  of  Great  Britain. 
Gentlehkn, — ^In  applying  for  admission  as  a  Member  of  the  Pharmaceutical 
Society,  I  beg  to  state  that  I  was  apprenticed  (or  a  pupil)  to  Mr. 
of  A.D.  18  '     and  was  Assistant  with  Mr. 

and  commenced  business  on  the  of  18 

I  nm,  &c^  &c. 

REGULATIONS  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  EXAMINERS, 
Passed  at  a  Special  Meeting  of  the  Boards  October  Uie  27 Oi^  and  confirmed  by  the 

Council,  November  theSrd^  1852. 

1.  Every  Candidate  who  shall  have  passed  the  Minor  Examination  shall 
receive  from  the  Board  of  Examiners  a  Pass  Certificate,  stating  that  he  b 
qualified  for  admission  as  an  Associate.     Such  Certificate  shall  be  (lellvered  to 
the  Secretary  and  retained  by  him.     Candidates  so  certified  shall  be  eligible  for . 
admission  as  Associates. 

The  Board  of  Examiners  shall,  at  their  discretion,  award  Certificates  to 
Candidates  to  be  retained  by  them. 

2.  Every  Candidate  who  shall  have  passed  the  Major  Examination  shall 
receive  from  the  Board  of  Examiners  a  Pass  Certificate,  stating  that  ho  is  duly 
qualified  to  become  a  Pharmaceutical  Chemist.  Such  Certificate  shall  be  de- 
livered to  the  Secretary  and  retained  by  him ;  and  on  the  production  of  evidence 
that  he  is  in  business  on  his  own  account,  he  shall  be  eligible  for  admission  as  a 
Member  of  the  Society. 

The  Board  of  Examiners  shall,  at  their  discretion,  award  Certificates  to  Can- 
didates to  be  retained  by  them.  The  ordinary  Certificate  to  be  so  awarded  shall 
be  the  one  which  is  at  present  in  use.  In  cases  of  extraordinary  proficiency,  on 
the  passing  of  a  special  examination  for  that  purpose,  a  Certificate  of  Honour 
shall  be  awarded.  

At  a  Meeting  of  the  Library  and  Musettm  Committee,  held  on  the  lstK)f 
November,  a  report  was  agreed  upon,  recommending  the  adoption  of  the  fol- 
lowing resolutions  among  others : — 

That  1000  copies  of  the 

Catalogue  of  the  Library, 
including  100  quarto  copies,  be  printed  for  the  use  of  the  Society ;  which  reso- 
lution was  adopted  by  tlie  Council,  the  number  of  copies  being  increased  to 
2000.    (Notice  will  be  ffiven  as  soon  as  the  Catalogue  is  ready  for  delivery.) 

A  list  of  books  was  also  recommended  for  purchase,  which  will  be  added  to 
the  Library,  and  included  in  the  Catalogue. 

It  was  recommended  that  two 

PkUES 

be  ofi*ered  to  the  Pupils  attending  the  Lectures  on  Chemistry  and  Pharmacy, 
and  two  prizes  to  those  attending  on  Botany  and  the  Natoral  History  of  Drugs, 
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that  the  distinction  between  Laboratory  and  Lectnre  Papila  be  discontinued, 
and  ihat  aix  Associatbs  and  Appbenticbs  be  admitted  to  the  competition. 

That  a  Design  be  obtained  for  a  Medai«,  to  be  awanled  as  a  Prize  in  certain 
cases  instead  of  books. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Council  on  the  8d  of  November,  the  above  resolutions 
were  adopted.       • 

PHARMACEUTICAL  MEETING, 
Wednesday,  Nov.  10,  1852. 

MS.  DAKIBIi  B.  HANBUBT  IN  THE  CHAIB. 

DONATIONS  TO  THE  LIBRARY  AND  MUSEUM. 
New  Dispensatory. 

Dnmsiatum  of  the  Pkartnaeapaias,  by  John  Thomson. 
Elements  of  the  Veterinanj  Art,  by  C.  Vial  de  Saintel. 
Family  Physician,  by  Alexander  Thomson. 
Medical  Observations,  by  Laurence  Heister,  from  Mr.  G.  W.  Smith. 

Specimen  of  English  Otto  of  Roses,  from  Mr.  George  Whipple. 

Specimen  of  Pemican,  brought  home  by  Mr.  Kennedy,  Commander  of  the  Prince 
Albert,  one  of  the  vessels  engaged  in  the  search  after  Sir  J.  Franklin,  from  Mr. 
Bentley« 

Specimen  of  Hospital  Sulphate  of  Quinine,  from  Mr.  Edward  Herring. 

Mr.  BusvELL  said  he  was  anxious,  as  a  General  Practitioner,  to  make  some 
inquiry  respecting  one  of  the  specimens  on  the  table,  which  had  just  been 
announced  as  a  donation,  under  the  name  of  Hospitaii  Sulphate  of  Quikihe. 
He  should  be  glad  if  any  one  present  would  inform  the  meeting  in  what  respect 
this  preparation  of  quinine  dinered  from  the  ordinary  sulphate.  Is  it  an  impure 
article,  and  if  so,  what  is  the  nature  and  amount  of  the  impurity  ? 

The  Chaibman  believed  the  gentleman  by  whom  it  had  been  presented,  and 
who  was  the  manufacturer,  was  present,  and  he  would  no  doubt  be  willing  to 
furnish  the  information  desired. 

Mr.  E.  Hbbbikg,  having  been  thus  appealed  to,  could  only  say  of  the  hospital 
sulphate  of  quinine,  that  it  is  pure,  excepting  that  being  unbleached  it  contains 
a  httle  colouring  matter,  the  amount  of  which  he  believed  to  be  under  two  per 
cent.  It  is  made  by  a  peculiar  process,  in  which  very  little  spirit  is  used,  and 
ik>  animal  charcoal  is  employed  for  decolourizing  it.  The  cost  of  its  manufac- 
ture being  thus  diminished,  its  price  was  from  2s,  to  2s.  Qd.  per  ounce  less  than 
that  of  the  ordinary  commercial  sulphate  of  quinine. 

Mr.  Bell  presumed  that  the  economy  of  the  process  depended  principally 
upon  the  omission  of  the  use  of  animal  charcoal,  wliich,  it  is  well  known,  absorbs 
a  certain  amount  of  the  alkaloid  as  well  as  the  colouring  matter,  for  the  removal 
of  which  the  charcoal  is  employed. 

Mr.  Redwood  thought  it  was  claiming  too  much  for  this  article  to  describe  it 
as  pure  sulphate  of  quinine,  as  it  bore  on  the  very  face  of  it  the  character  of 
impurity  in  the  colour  it  possessed.     The  amount  of  this  impurity,  however, 
was  no  doubt  extremely  small,  and  it  would  probably  be  inappreciable  in  its 
Influence  on  the  operation  of  the  medicine.     He  had  examined  some  of  the  sample 
on  the  table,  and  found  the  indications  aflbrded  with  the  usual  tests  to  be  similar 
to  those  obtained  with  a  sample  of  sulphate  of  quinine  which  he  had  himself 
prepared  in  an  unbleached  state  by  one  crystallization.     It  appeared,  therefore, 
to  be  what  he  had  understood  it  was  represented  to  be,  that  is,  sulphate  of  qui- 
nine to  which  the  last  process  of  purification  had  not  been  applied.   Having  been 
less  frequently  crystallized  than  the  colourless  salt  of  commerce,  it  would  be 
likely  to  contain  rather  a  larger  proportion  of  quinidine,  as  this  modification  of 
the  alkaloid  is  more  soluble  than  the  quinine  salt,  and  more  of  it  than  of  the 
latter  would  therefore  be  lefl  in  the  mother  liquor  at  each  crystallization. 
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NOTES  UPON  THE  DRUGS  OBSERVED  AT  ADEN,  ARABIA. 

BT  JAME8  YAUOHAN,  ESQ., 

Member  of  the  Boyal  College  of  Surgeons  of  England,  Assistant  Surgeon 
in  the  Bombay  Army,  Civil  and  Port  Surgeon  at  Aden,  Arabia. 

Communicated  by  Daniel  Hanbury.  0 

{Continued from  page  229.) 

Aloes,  called  Sihr  by  the  Arabs,  and  Elid  by  the  natiyes  of  India.  But  very 
little  of  the  best  description  of  aloes  is  brought  to  Aden ;  the  port  of  Maculla 
being  much  nearer  to  Socotra,  nearly  the  whole  produce  of  the  island  is  carried 
thither,  whence  it  is  transhipped  to  Bombay.  The  price  of  the  drug  here,  is 
four  rupees  six  annas  (8«.  9(/.)  the  maund.  An  inferior  description  of  aloes, 
called  here  Black  Aloes,  is  brought  to  Aden  in  large  quantities  from  the  interior. 
This  sells  for  two  rupees  the  maund,  and  iGOO  pounds  are  reported  to  have  passed 
the  Custom-house  last  year  (1851  )*. 

Senna. — Cassia  elongata  (Lemaire-Lisancourt)  is  the  species  of  Cassia  which 
grows  commonly  in  southern  Arabia  and    on  the  opposite   coast  of  Africa. 

Senna  Mehki      C^  \j^  is  the  name  by  which  it  is  known  here  and  in  India. 

Of  late  years  the  trade  in  this  drug  has  considerably  increased,  a  large  quantity 
being  taken  by  the  Americans  in  exchange  for  their  cotton  long-cloths,  the 

frincipal  material  used  for  domestic  purposes  by  the  Arabs  of  the  interior, 
little  or  no  senna  is  sent  from  the  Som^  country  for  exportation,  though  the 
plant  is  common  there  and  grows  close  to  the  sea-beach.  The  Somalis  seem  to 
be  ignorant  of  its  purgative  properties.  Senna  abounds  throughout  Yemn  and 
Hadramaut;  from  thence  it  is  transported  to  Mocha  and  other  ports  of  the  Red 
Sea  for  exportation.  Latterly,  a  considerable  quantity  has  been  brought  into 
Aden  from  the  interior.  Last  year,  thirty  tons  passed  through  the  Custom- 
house f. 

Indigo,  called  by  the  Arabs  and  natives  of  India,  Neel  A^ .    A  large  quantity 

of  this  article,  much  inferior  to  the  Indian  indigo,  is  manufactured  at  Mocha  and 
other  towns  in  southern  Arabia.  It  is  extensively  used  by  the  Arabs  in  dyeing 
the  white  cotton  long-cloths  above-mentioned,  and  in  fact  it  pervades  almost 
every  part  of  their  dress.  Whether  unavoidably,  because  they  are  far  from 
being  adepts  in  dyeing,  or  from  design,  the  colour  generally  stains  their  half- 
naked  bodies,  and  this  together  with  tlie  peculiar  smell  of  indigo,  they  seem  to 
consider  highly  genteel,  thus  forming  a  striking  contrast  to  the  females,  and 
especially  to  the  Jewish  women,  who  prefer  a  yellow  tinge  and  to  that  end  dye 
their  skins  with  a  decoction  of  turmeric. 

The  indigo  above-mentioned  sells  in  the  Aden  market  for  eleven  rupees  the 
maun<^  of  28  lbs.  Sixteen  hundredweight  of  this  article  were  entered  at  the 
Custom-house  last  year  %, 

Kat  dii^li   the  name  of  a  drug  which  is  brought  into  Aden  from  the 
interior  and  largely  used,  especially  by  the  Arabs,  as  a  pleasurable  excitant.    It 

•  Three  samples  of  Aloes  accompanied  this  notice : 

1.  Aloes  from  Hadramaut. 

2.  fcsocotrine  Aioes. 

8.  Aden  or  Blacic  Aloes. 

The  last  named  has  a  foetid,  sulphurous  odour. — D.  H. 

t  The  author  has  transmitted  two  samples  of  Senna,  marked  re.spcctively  Aden  Senna  and 
African  Senna,  They  would  be  known  in  the  London  market  as  Inferior  East  Indian 
Senna.^D.  H. 

X  An  excessively  impure  indigo,  leaving  after  ignition  no  less  than  94.4  per  cent,  of  ashes. 
Two  samples  of  fine  indigo  from  .•.nothcr  source,  afforded  respectively  only  6.2  and  9.2  per 
cent. — D.  H. 
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is  genersllj  imported  in  amall  camel  loads, 
COnnstinK  of  ft  Dumber  of  parcels  each  con- 
tuning  about  forty  alender  twigs  with  th« 
leaves  attached,  and  carefuUj  wrapped  so  as 
to  prevent  as  much  is  possible  exposure 
to  the  atmosphere.  The  leaves  form  the 
edible  part,  uid  these  when  chewed  are  said 
to  produce  great  hilaritj  of  spirits  and  an 
agreeable  state  of  wakefiilness.  Some  esti- 
mate mav  be  formed  of  the  strong^  pre<U- 
lection  which  the  Arabs  have  for  this  drug, 
Irom  the  quantitj  used  in  Aden  alone  whiuh 
averages  about  280  camel  loads  aunaally. 
The  market  price  ia  IJ  rupees  per  parcel, 
and  the  exclusive  privilege  of  selling  it,  is 
farmed  hj  the  governmeut  for  1500  rupees 
per  jeat.  Forskal  found  the  pbnt  growing 
on  the  mountains  of  Yemen,  and  has  enu- 
merated it  as  a  new  genus  in  the  class  Fent- 
andria,  under  the  name  oiCatha,  He  notices 
two  species  and  distinguishes  them  as  CalJia 
eduUs  and  CaVia  spinosa.  According  to  his 
account  it  is  cultivated  in  the  same  ground 
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as  coffee,  and  is  planted  from  cuttings.  Besides  the  effects  abore  stated,  the 
Arabs,  he^tells  us,  believe  the  land  where  it  grows  to  be  secure  from  the  inroads 
of  plague  and  that  a  twig  of  the  Kdt  carried  in  the  bosom,  is  a  certain  safe- 
guard against  inf^ion.  The  learned  botanist  observes  with  respect  to  these 
supposed  virtues :  *^  Gustus  tajnen  foUorum  tantam  virtutetnindicare  non  videtur  *." 

Like  coffeC;  Kat  from  its  acknowledged  stimulating  effects,  has  been  a  fertile 
theme  for  the  exercise  of  Mahommedan  casuistry,  anel  names  of  renown  are 
ranged  on  both  sides  of  the  ques^n,  whether  the  use  of  Kdt  does  or  does  not 
contravene  the  injunction  of  the  Koran :  tJiou  shait  itot  drink  udne  or  anything 
intoxicating.  The  succeeding  potes  borrowed  chiefly  ftom  De  Saey*s  researches 
may  be  deemed  worthy  of  insertion  here. 

Sheikh  Abd-ool-K^der  Ansai-i  Jezeri,  a  learned  Mahommedan  author,  in  his 
treatise  on  the  lawfulness  of  the  use  of  coffee  f,  quotes  the  following  from  the 
writings  of  Fakhr-ood-Dcen  Mekki : — '*  It  is  said  that  the  first  who  mtroduoed 
coffee  was  the  illustrious  saint  Aboo  Abdallah  Mohammed  Dhabhani  ibn  Said ; 
but  we  have  learned  by  the  testimony  of  many  persons,  that  the  use  of  cofi^ 
in  Yemen,  its  origin  and  first  introduction  into  that  country,  axe  due  to  the 
learned  and  godly  All  Shadeli  ibn  Omar,  one  of  the  disciples  of  the  holy 
doctor  N'asr-ood-Deen,  who  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  chiefs  among  the  order 
Shndheli,  and  whose  worth  attests  the  high  degree  of  spirituality  to  which  they 
had  attained.  Previous  to  that  time  they  made  coffee  of  the  vegetable 
substance  called  Cafta,  which  is  the  same  as  the  leaf  known  under  the  name  of 
K^t,  and  not  of  Boonn  (the  coffee-berry),  nor  any  preparation  of  Boonn*  The 
use  of  this  beverage  extended  in  course  of  time  as  far  as  Aden ;  but  in  the  days 
of  Mohammed  Dhabhani,  the  vegetable  substance  from  which  it  was  prepared 
disappeared  from  Aden.  Then  it  was  that  the  Sheik  advised  those  who  had 
become  his  disciples  to  try  the  drink  made  from  the  Boonn^  which  was  found  to 
produce  the  same  effect  aa  the  Kdt,  inducing  sleeplessness,  and  that  it  was 
attended  with  less  expense  and  trouble.  The  use  of  coffee  has  been  kept  up 
from  that' time  to  the  present.'^ 

D*Herbelot  states  that  the  beverage  called  Cahuat  al  Catiat,  or  Caftalt,  was 
prohibited  in  Yemen  in  consequence  of  its  effects  upon  the  brain  %,  On  the 
other  hand  a  synod  of  learned  Mussalmans  is  said  to  have  decreed :  that  as 
beverages  of  Kdt  and  Ca/ta  §  do  not  impair  the  health  or  impede  the  observance 
of  religious  duties,  but  only  increase  hilarity  and  good  humour,  it  was  lawful  to 
use  them  as  also  the  drink  made  from  the  Boonn  or  Coffee-berry. 

I  am  not  aware  that  Kdt  is  used  in  Aden  in  any  other  way  than  for  mastication. 
From  what  I  have  heard,  however,  I  believe  that  a  decoction  resembling  t-ea,  is 
made  firom  the  leaf  by  the  Arabs  in  the  interior;  and  one  who  is  well  acquainted 
with  our  familiar  beverage,  assures  me  that  the  effects  are  not  unlike  those 
produced  by  strong  green  tea,  with  this  advantage  in  favour  of  the  Kut,  that  the 
excitement  is  always  of  a  pleasing  and  agreeable  kind  ||. 

*  Florti  Effyptiaeo-Arabica,  HaimicB^  1775.    4to.,  page  64. 

f  For  an  extract  from  this  treatise^  vide  Ckrestomathie  Arab&,  ou  Eziraits  de  divers  ecrivaine 
Arabes,  i*int  en  prose  qu^en  vers,  avec  tme  traduction  Franqaise  et  des  notes^  par  M,  le  Baron 
Silvestre  de  Sacy.    Seconde  edition,    Paris,  1826.    Tome  1,  p.  412. 

t  Bihliotheque  Orientale,  La  liaye.  1777.  Tome  1.  page  461.  article  Cahuah, 

\  The  Arab  writer  seems  here  to  dlstingaLsh  KM  from  Cafta^  although  they  are  ])revioiisl7 
spoken  of  as  synonymous.  Upon  this  De  Sacy  remarks  "  Peut-Stre  le  K'lt  est-il  la  feuille  mSme 
de  cet  arbre,  et  le  Cafla  une  preparation  artificielle  faile  avec  cette  feaille."  ChreUomatkie 
Arabe,  Tome  1,  pp.  462-3.    Note  40.— D.  H. 

|l  Mr.  Vnughan  W  transmitted  two  specimens  (figured  on  the  other  side),  called  respectively 
SMare  Kdt  and  Mukiaree  Kdt,  from  tlia  districts  in  which  they  are  prodaoed.  ihe  first 
named  is  considered  of  superior  quality,  the  bundle  sent  which  weighs  nearly  2^  ounces, 
being  worth  at  den  two  annas  (3(2.  sterling).  The  Mukiaree  Kdt  which  consists  of  shorter  shoot 
is  not  so  mnch  esteemed  and  consequently  fetches  a  lower  price. 

Catha  edidis  Forsk.  Nat.  ord.  CelastraceoB,  is  figured  in  Dr.  Lindley's  VegeteMe  Kingdom 
(Lond.  1846,  8vo.)  page  586.  But  there  is  a  still  more  complete  representation  of  the  pLint 
under  the  name  of  CcU/m  ForskalU  Richard,  in  a  work  published  tmder  the  auapioea  ot  the 
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Wabei  j<^|^  a  poisonous  tree  which  grows  in  the  Somail  countrj  on  the 

Habber-Gerhajjjis  range  of  the  Gooleis  mountains,  where  it  attains  the  height 
of  twenty  feet.  The  poison  is  obtained  by  boiling  the  root  in  water  until  the 
decoction  attain  the  consistency  of  an  inspissated  juice.  When  cool,  the  barb  of 
the  arrow  is  anointed  with  the  juice  which  is  regarded  as  a  virulent  poison, 
rendering  a  wound  tainted  with  it  incurable  *. 

(To  be  amtmuedJ) 


ON  EXTRACT  OF  COLOCYNTH  AND  COMPOUND 

GOLOCYNTH  PILL. 

BT   ALTBED  AIXCHIN,  r.C.8. 

Soon  after  the  Pharmacopoeia  of  1851  was  published,  I  prepared  some  com- 
pound colocynth  pill  for  use  m  dispensing,  but  the  very  powerful  effects  which 
were  produced  by  it  in  several  instances  which  came  under  my  notice,  made  me 
hesitate  before  substituting  this  preparatioa  for  the  compound  extract  of  colo- 
cynth of  the  previous  Pharmacopoeia. 

I  have  brought  the  subject  under  the  notice  of  the  Society  this  evening, 
partly  with  the  view  of  ascertaininff  if  any  of  those  present  have  noticed  similar 
results,  and  also  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  the  prooable  cause  of  the  difference 
in  the  effects  of  the  two  preparations. 

On  comparing  the  formula  for  compound  colocynth  pill  with  that  for  com* 
pound  extract  of  colocynth,  the  only  difference  is  found  to  be,  that  in  the  former 
simple  extract  of  colocynth  made  with  cold  water  is  substituted  for  the  extract 
made  by  treating  colocynth  pulp  with  proof  spirit,  which  was  ordered  in  the 
latter.  One  part  of  simple  extract  is  thus  substituted  for  three  parts  of  colo- 
cynth pulp,  the  other  ingredients  being  the  same  in  botb  formulss. 

Now,  Mr.  Squire  states  that  colocynth  pulp  yields  one  third  of  its  weight  of 

French  Government  and  entitled  Voyage  en  Ahytdnie  execute  pendant  let  awUes  1839,  1840, 
1841,  1842, 1848,  jklt  tme  commistion  scientiflque  composee  de  MM.  Theopkile  L^dnTre^  Lieut, 
de  vaisteau,  A.  Petit  et  Qmtrtin-DiUonf  dooteurS'-medaeing,  naturalistes  du  Mtuman,  Vignimd, 
deaeuiatatr.  The  botanical  portion  ot  this  wwk  by  M.  AcliiUe  Biobard,  ia  regarded  either  as  a 
part  of  the  Voyoffe  en  Ahyesmioj  or  aa  a  distinct  publicatioa  nnder  tbe  title  of  Tenteman  Flora 
AbyetmiccB.  Ihe  leaves  of  tbe  plant  as  represented  by  this  author  are  somewhat  narrower  than 
those  of  the  specimens  received  from  Arabia. 

M.  Richard  enters  into  some  particulars  relative  to  the  synonyms  of  the  plant,  from  which  it 
appears  that  Vahl  referred  KorskaPs  genus  Catha  to  the  Linnean  genus  CelattruBf  chan|^ng  the 
iiame  of  Catha  eduUe  for  that  of  CeUutrua  eduUs.  Hochsb^tter  appli<rd  the  name  of  Cebutrvs 
edulia  to  an  Abyssinian  species  {Celattnu  obaewust  Richard)  which  he  imsfined  identical  witii 
Fonikal^s  Caiha  edidU,  while  of  the  real  Catha  edidity  Forsk.,  he  formed  a  new  genus  and 
species,  under  the  name  of  Trigonoiheoa  terrata^  Hochs.,  Nat.  ord.  llippocraUacecB, 

I  quote  tbe  followinfr  references  from  the  Tentamen  Florm  Ahyumica,  vol.  i,  p.  184  : — 

*^  Catha  FonhaHiy  Nob.,  Catha  No.  4,  Forsk.,  loc.  cit  IFlor.  jEgypt.  Arai.^  p.  68].  Trigono^ 
iheea  eerrata.  Hochs.,  in  pi.  Sehimp.  Abyu,  seoU  ii.,  No  649.  CeUutrue  edtUit,  YahJ., 
EccL,  I  21.'' 

AltJumgh  in  the  Flora  uEgyptiaco-Arabica  of  Forskiil,  no  specific  name  is  applied  to  the 
Caiha  at  a  63,  it  is  enumerated  as  Catha  edtdis  at  p.  107. 

The  reference  to  Celattnu  edvlis  is  not  contained  in  the  Edoga  Americana  of  Vahl,  but  in 
that  author's  S^hola  Botanioa  (Hauniro,  1790,  folio)  pars.  1.  p.  21. — D.H. 

*  Some  dried  branches  of  the  Wabei^^  as  well  as  a  specimen  of  the  root,  have  been  forwarded 
by  Mr.  Vaughan.  My  friend  Mr.  Kippbt  after  a  careful  examination,  has  expressed  tlie  opinion 
that  the  branches  in  question  (whicti  unfortunately  bear  neither  flowers  nor  fruit)  have  tho 
general  aspect  of  those  of  a  pUnt  belonging  to  the  nat^  ord.^  Apocynea.  Having  searched  in 
accordance  with  this  suggestion,  I  find  that  Caritta  Schhnperi^  Alph.  De  G.  (Prod  vtii.  p.  675 
bears  an  extremely  close  resemblance,  so  far  as  leaves  and  stem  are  concerned,  to  Mr.  Vaughan *8 
plant.  Caritta  Sohimperi  is  described  and  figured  by  M.  ffiohard  in  the  Tentamen  Fhra 
Ahysinica,  vol.  ii.,  p.  31,  AtUs  Tab.  68.  It  is  synonymous  with  Hochstetter's  Strycknot 
A^ttkuca,  with  Schimper's  specimens  of  which  {Sectio  prima :  PlantsB  Adoenses,  No.  254)  as 
contained  in  tlie  herbarium  of  the  British  Museum  and  in  that  of  my  friend  Mr.  K.  B.  Ward,  I 
find  the  Wabei  very  closely  to  agree.— D.H. 
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extract  to  proof  spirit,  and  the  authors  of  the  new  process  seem  to  have  assumed 
that  a  simdar  result  is  obtained  by  treating  the  colocynth  with  cold  water, 
according  to  the  process  now  given  for  preparing  the  simple  extract,  in  which 
case  the  strength  of  the  compound  colocynth  pill  would  have  coincided  with  that 
of  the  compound  extract  which  it  has  replaced. 

Having  found,  as  already  stated,  that  compound  colocynth  pill  made  strictly 
according  to  the  instructions  of  the  Fharmacopceia,  produced  much  more 
powerful  effects  than  the  compound  extract,  admmistered  in  the  same  doses,  I 
concluded  that  either  the  simple  extract  made  with  cold  water  differs  in  pro- 
perties from  the  extract  made  with  proof  spirit,  or  that  the  proportion  of  simple 
extract  now  ordered  is  more  than  equivalent  to  the  pulp  formerly  used. 

It  appears  from  the  results  of  some  experiments  1  have  made,  that  simple 
extract  of  colocynth  prepared  according  to  tne  instructions  of  the  Pharmacopoeia, 
consists  principally  of  the  peculiar  better  principle  of  the  colocynth,  named 
coloc^nthine.  1  have  obtained  from  the  extract  as  much  as  72  per  cent,  of  this 
principle  in  a  pure  state,  and  possessing  all  the  characters  ascribed  to  it  in 
chemical  works.  The  quantity  of  extract  yielded  by  the  process  of  the  Phar- 
macopoeia, in  which  the  colocynth  is  treated  with  only  twice  it^  weight  of  cold 
water,  is  about  12^  per  cent,  of  the  weight  of  the  colocynth.  These  facts  seemed 
at  once  to  account  for  the  different  effects  of  the  compound  colocynth  pill  and 
compound  extract  of  colocynth.  But  the  question  now  arose  in  my  mind  as  to 
whether  the  quantity  of  cold  water,  ordered  in  the  Pharmacopoeia,  was  sufficient 
to  exhaust  the  colocynth  of  its  active  principle.  I  find  it  is  not,  for  on  treating 
the  pressed  mark,  frjm  which  the  extract  has  been  made  according  to  the 
Pharmacopoeia,  a  second  and  a  third  time  with  cold  water,  products  are  obtained 
which  are  as  rich  as  the  first  in  colocynthine.  Extracts  marked  I,  2,  3,  thus 
prepared,  are  on  the  table.  It  will  be  observed,  however,  that  extracts  2  and  3, 
those  made  by  the  second  and  third  addition  of  water,  differ  in  appearance  and 
in  odour  from  that  first  extracted,  with  the  quantity  of  water  ordered.  This  I 
think  may  arise  from  some  decomposition  caused  by  the  long  continued 
maceration  of  the  pulp ;  for  I  find  if  the  whole  of  the  increased  quantity  of 
water,  about  three  or  four  times  as  much  as  the  Pharmacopoeia  orders,  be  added 
at  once,  the  resulting  extract,  although  greater  in  quantity,  b  the  same  in  quality, 
as  that  made  accord mg  to  the  Pharmacopoeia  process.  By  thus  increasing  the 
quantity  of  water,  I  have  obtained  an  extract  corresponding  with  the  descnption 
I  have  already  given,  and  amounting  to  25  per  cent,  of  the  weight  of  the 
colocynth  operated  upon.  This  is  the  largest  amount  of  extract  the  colocynth 
will  yield  by  treating  it  with  cold  water. 

This  extract  is  essentially  different  from  the  simple  extract  of  colocynth  of 
the  Pharmacopoeia  of  1836,  which  was  prepared  by  boiling  the  colocynth  pulp 
for  six  hours.  The  product  of  this  process  amounted  to  about  60  per  cent,  of 
the  weight  of  the  colocynth,  and  necessarily  contained  a  large  proportion  of 
inert  matter.  It  thus  appears  that  the  simple  extract  of  colocynth  of  the 
present  Pharmacopoeia  although  amounting,  when  made  according  to  the 
instructions  given,  to  one-eighth  part  of  the  weight  of  the  colocynth  from  which 
it  is  obtained,  nevertheless  represents  in  activity  only  four  parts  of  colocynth, 
as  this  quantity  of  the  pulp  is  capable  of  yielding  one  part  of  such  extract 
when  treated  with  sufficient  quantity  of  cold  water.  It  also  appears  that  the 
colocynth  when  treated  witn  spirit,  aided  by  heat,  as  in  the  process  for  the 
preparation  of  the  compound  extract,  yields  one- third  of  its  weight  of  extract ; 
therefore  the  former  may  be  considered  to  contain  more  of  the  active  principle 
of  the  colocynth  than  the  latter,  in  the  proportion  of  four  to  three,  and  to  tnis 
extent  the  activity  of  the  compound  colocynth  pill  might  be  assumed  to  be 
increased,  by  the  substitution  of  the  aqueous  for  the  alcoholic  extract  of 
oolocynth,  in  as  far  as  relates  to  this  part  of  its  composition. 

I  am  disposed  to  think,  however,  tnat  the  difference  in  the  activity  of  the  two 
preparations  is  greater  than  would  be  thus  accounted  for ;  and  that  this  is  partly 
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owing  to  the  longer  continuance  of  the  application  of  heat  in  the  preparation 
of  the  alcoholic  extract,  than  of  the  cold  aqueous  extract,  by  which  the 
properties  of  the  colocyn thine  are  modified.  In  support  of  this  view,  I  may 
refer  to  the  fact  that,  in  the  Prussian  Pharmacopoeia,  express  directions  are 
given  that  a  boiling  temperature  should  be  avoided  in  preparing  extract  of 
colocynth. 

In  directing  my  attention  to  this  subject,  I  have  found  that  the  coloc\'nth 
itself,  as  met  with  in  commerce,  is  subject  to  some  variation  which  may  aifect 
the  activity  of  the  extract.  There  are  two  specimens  on  the  table,  which  are 
both  sold  as  Turkey  colocynth,  but  which  differ  in  some  of  their  characters. 

Mr.  D.  Hanburt  thought  the  substitution  of  the  compound  colocynth  pill  of 
the  present  Pharmacopoeia,  for  the  compound  extract  of  colocynth  previously 
ordered,  would  not  be  justifiable  under  any  circumstances.  He  concluded  that 
the  chan^  in  the  name  had  been  made  with  the  view  of  distinguishing  the  new 
preparation  from  the  old,  and  of  enabling  medical  men  to  order  either  of  them 
without  incurring  the  liability  of  having  the  other  used. 

Mr.  AixcHiN  considered  the  compound  colocynth  pill  the  representative  of 
the  compound  extract,  and  that  the  College  had  intended  it  to  be  adopted  as 
such.  In  confirmation  of  this  view,  he  round  that,  in  the  index  to  the  new 
Pharmacopoeia,  under  "  extractum  colocynthidis  compositum,*'  reference  is  made 
to  the  formula  for  compound  colocynth  pill,  the  two  names  being  represented  as 
synonymous 

Mr.  Redwood  thought  the  authors  of  the  Pharmacopoeia  had  intended  the 
new  preparation  to  be  the  same  as  the  old,  all  the  ingredients,  with  the  exception 
of  the  colocynth  being  the  same  in  both  formulae,  and  the  only  difierence  in  the 
colocynth  being  that  m  the  old  formula  the  colocynth  was  directed  to  be  ex- 
hausted with  proof  spirit,  while  in  the  new,  cold  water  is  directed  to  be  sub- 
stituted for  the  spirit.  As  colocynthine,  the  active  principle  of  the  colocynth,  is 
equally  soluble  in  both  these  menstrua,  it  might  very  naturally  have  been  inferred 
that  the  same  results  would  have  been  obtained  by  either  of  these  processes. 
Mr.  Allchin's  experiments,  however,  seem  to  indicate  that  the  two  preparations 
referred  to  differ  greatly  in  their  [properties,  and  there  could  no  longer  be  any 
doubt  of  the  impropriety  of  substituting  the  compound  colocynth  pill  for  the 
compound  extract. 

Mr.  Bell  observed  that  the  two  preparations  appeared,  according  to  the  cal- 
culations and  experiments  of  Mr.  Allchin,  to  be  pharmaceutically  very  similar ; 
but  he  thought  it  was  desirable  to  obtain  more  evidence  with  reference  to 
their  medicinal  effects,  and  would  suggest  that  experiments  should  be  made  with 
them  at  some  hospital. 

The  Chairmaiv  said,  he  could  confirm  Mr.  Allchin^s  statement  in  regard  to 
the  powerful  action  of  the  compound  colocynth  pill.  A  case  had  recently  come 
under  his  notice  in  which  three  grains  of  this  pill  had  produced  very  powerful 
effects  upon  an  adult. 

Mr.  lusTiN  stated,  that  some  of  the  compound  colocynth  pill  which  Mr. 
Allchin  had  given  to  Dr.  Pereirahad  been  administered  to  patients  at  the  London 
Hospital,  and  he  had  found  that  one  grain  acted  as  a  strong  purgative. 

Dr.  Garbod  thought  it  very  desirable  that  the  medicinal  effects  of  the  pre- 
paration under  notice  should  be  fairly  tested  in  comparison  with  those  of  the 
compound  extract,  and  offered  to  undertake  some  experiments  with  this  view, 
the  results  of  which  he  would  communicate  to  the  Society  on  a  future  occasion. 

Mr.  Hooper  suggested  the  necessity  of  observing  the  consistence  of  the  simple 
extract  of  colocynth  used  in  making  the  compound  colocynth  pill.  The  simple 
extract  he  had  prepared  according  to  the  Pharmacopoeia  was  m  a  pulverulent 
state,  while  some  that  he  had  seen  had  the  consistence  of  a  soft  extract,  lliis 
difference,  he  thought,  might  in  some  degree  account  for  the  greater  activity 
observe!  in  the  effects  of  some  samples  of  the  colocynth  pill  than  in  others. 
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The  natural  order  Ranunculaceae  contains  a  number  of  plants  of  great 
activity  on  the  animal  economy ;  and  most  of  these  employed  as  medicinal 
agents  have  been  thoroughly  examined  by  Chemists,  by  whom  their  active 
principles  have  been  separated  beyond  doubt.  It  has  been  found,  as  is  well 
known,  that  these  active  principles  are  organic  bases  of  extreme  virulence,  and 
possess  the  properties  of  the  plants  from  which  they  are  derived,  in  a  highly 
concentrated  form.  Black  hellebore  root  has  been  several  times  examined  for 
the  purpose  of  ascertaining  what  were  its  active  constituents,  and  more 
especially  to  learn  whether,  uke  other  members  of  this  family,  it  contained  an 
organic  base.  Yauquelin  ascribed  its  activity  to  the  presence  of  an  acrid  oil, 
and  Gmelin  to  a  soil  resin  which  exists  in  it.  The  most  recent  and  complete 
examination  of  black  hellebore  root  is  that  of  MM.  FeneuUe  and  Capron  ;* 
whose  researches  were  principally  directed  to  prove  the  absence  or  presence  of 
an  alkaloid  in  this  root.  However,  th^  came  to  the  conclusion  that  no  such 
body  existed  in  it,  and  that  its  activity  was  due  to  a  combination  of  a  fatty  oil 
with  a  volatile  acid,  which  they  separated  from  it.  Doubting  the  truth  of  their 
conclusions,  and  reasoning  from  analogy,  I  was  led  to  believe  that  by  the 
improved  methods  of  research  of  the  present  day^  an  organic  base  might  be 
extracted  from  it ;  I  therefore  employed  a  method  which  experience  has  shown 
will  eliminate  an  alkaloid  from  any  substance,  if  any  such  alkaloid,  soluble  in 
ether,  exist  therein,  and  which  is  as  follows : — 

The  black  hellebore  root  was  finely  bruised  and  macerated  with  alcohol, 
containing  ^^th  part  of  strong  sulphuric  acid.  After  three  days  the  tincture  was 
filtered  from  the  root,  and  8uper-*saturated  vrith  calcined  mi^esia.  The 
liquid  was  then  filtered,  and  sufficient  sulphuric  acid  added  to  it  to  render  it 
slightly  acid.  It  was  again  filtered  to  remove  the  sulphate  of  magnesia  formed. 
The  filtrate  was  now  mixed  with  twice  its  volume  of  distilled  water,  and  the 
mixture  evaporated  to  expel  the  alcohol,  and  to  reduce  considerably  the  bulk 
of  the  solution.  To  remove  the  soft  resin  which  was  s^Murated  by  replacing 
the  alcoholic  menstruum  with  water,  filtration  was  resorted  to.  The  con- 
centrated fluid  was  then  carefully  saturated  with  oarfoonate  of  potash,  but 
'  nothing  was  precipitated.  A  large  excess  of  that  carbonate  was  now  added, 
and  the  solution  agitated  for  some  time  with  four  times  its  volume  of  ether, 
and  afterwards  set  aside  so  that  the  ethereal  jsart  of  the  liquid  might  separate 
from  the  watery  portion.  When  this  separation  had  taken  place,  the  etnereal 
portion  was  removed  from  the  bottle  by  means  of  a  pipette,  and  exposed  to 
spontaneous  evaporation  in  a  capsule.  Had  an  organic  base  been  present  in 
the  root,  it  would  have  been  found  in  the  ethereal  solution ;  but  this  solution 
was  entirely  free  from  any  reaction  on  litmus  paper.  Thus  far  my  experiments 
corroborate  those  of  MM.  Feneulle  and  Capron,  as  to  the  non«existenoe  in 
black  hellebore  root  of  any  body,  having  the  more  distinct  characteristics  of  an 
alkaloid,  but  no  farther.  For  I  found  in  the  ethereal  solution  by  its  evaporation, 
a  well-defined  crystalline  organic  body,  to  what  I  propose  giving  the  name  of 
lielkhorine^  although  that  name  has  been  already  given  to  the  soft  resin  by 
Gmelin,  and  undeservedly  so,  as  I  think :  because  it  possesses  no  peculiarities 
either  physical  or  chemical.  This  new  body  readily  separates  by  evaporation 
from  its  watery,  alcoholic,  and  ethereal  solutions,  in  white  translucent  crystals. 
It  is  slightly  soluble  in  water,  more  soluble  in  ether,  and  readily  soluble  in 
alcohol.  It  dissolves  more  freely  in  these  liquids  when  they  are  heated.  It  is 
bitter  to  the  taste,  and  produces  on  the  tongue  a  tingling  sensation  like  the 

*  Jottmal  de  Pharmacie^  \o\.  vii.,  p.  503. 
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root  Strong  sulphuric  acid  decomposes  it,  and  gives  with  it  a  reddish-brown 
solution  which,  when  diluted  with  water,  affords  a  brown  precipitate.  Con- 
centrated nitric  acid  dissolves  it,  but  does  not  oxidize  it  until  the  solution 
has  been  exposed  to  heat.  Afler  it  had  been  thus  oxidized,  the  usual  tests 
showed  that  oxalic  acid  was  not  one  of  the  products.  This  substance  is  not 
volatile,  and  when  heated,  is  decomposed,  and  leaves  a  carbonaceous  residuum, 
but  does  not  inflame.  It  is  as  previously  indicated  entirely  without  reaction  on 
litmus  paper,  and  does  not  combine  with  or  saturate  acids  or  alkalies.  A 
dilute  solution  of  caustic  potash  appears  to  produce  no  change  in  it,  as  is 
also  the  case  with  dilute  mineral  acids.  It  is  not  precipitated  from  its 
solutions  by  acetate  of  lead,  bichloride  of  mercury,  or  iodide  of  potassium. 
When  heated  in  a  dry  state  with  fused  caustic  potash  in  a  tube,  ammonia  is 
evolved,  which  shows  that  it  is  a  nitrogenous  body.  It  therefore  closely 
resembles  piperine  in  many  of  its  properties,  which  is  classed  amongst  the 
alkaloids,  although  like  helleborine  it  is  devoid  of  alkaline  reaction.  But 
whether  it  possesses  an  elementary  constitution  similar  to  that  of  piperine,  or 
the  alkaloids  in  general,  remains  to  be  determined  by  ultimate  analysis. 

Having  so  far  endeavoured  to  learn  its  characters,  I  proceeded  to  ascertain  if 
this  new  body  could  not  be  extracted  firom  black  hellebore  root  by  a  more 
simple  process.  I  treated  the  bruised  root  with  alcohol  to  form  a  strong 
tincture.  The  filtere;!  tincture  was  diluted  with  water,  and  heated  for  some 
time  to  expel  the  alcohol.  Tlie  aqueous  solution  was  ^hen  filtered  to  remove 
the  separated  resin,  and  afterwards  further  evaporated,  when  some  helleborine 
crystallized  out  of  the  solution,  but  in  a  less  pure  condition  than  by  the  former 
process,  consequently  I  treated  the  solution  with  carbonate  of  potash  in  excess, 
and  agitated  it  with  three  or  four  times  its  volume  of  ether,  which  extracted  the 
hellelrarine  almost  in  a  state  of  purity.  This  substance  may  be  further  purified 
by  solution  in  alcohol  and  re-crystallization. 

It  is  probable  from  this  latter  process  that  helleborine  exists  in  an  uncom- 
bined  state  in  the  root,  and  that  it  is  the  sofl  resin  contained  therein  which 
chiefly  interferes  with  its  recognition  [and  extraction,  by  a  simple  solvent  as  a 
crystalline  substance.  There  is  also  a  free  acid  in  black  hellebore  root,  which 
it  is  necessary  to  neutralize  with  a  base  before  the  helleborine  is  extracted  from 
its  aqueous  solution  with  ether,  as  it  contaminates  the  product.  This  is  not 
eailic  acid,  which  is  said  to  exist  in  this  i*oot,  according  to  the  analyms  of  MM. 
Feneulle  and  Capron,  as  it  did  not  give  a  black  precipitate  with  a  persalt  of  iron, 
but  a  brown  gelatinous  one;  it  also  afforded  white  precipitates  with  acetate  of 
lead  and  with  nitrate  of  silver.  Neither  is  it  the  volatile  acid  found  by  them,  as 
it  is  not  expelled  by  long  boiling  from  its  solutions.  It  seems  to  resemble 
*  closely  the  aconitic  acid  found  in  another  member  of  the  natural  order  Ranuncu- 
laceas,  especially  when  it  is  remembered,  that  like  that  acid,  it  is  soluble  when 
free  in  alcohol,  ether  and  water. 

It  may  be  mentioned,  that  in  consequence  of  the  insolubility  in  ether  of  the 
colouring-matter  extracted  by  alcohol  from  black  hellebore  root,  it  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  use  animal  charcoal  to  decolourize  the  helleborine,  as  its  ethereal 
solution  is  colourless  in  the  above  process,  and  this  substance  crystallizes  there- 
out with  care  nearly  in  the  same  condition. 


IMr.  Stockeh  exhibited  and  explained  his  new  plaster  spatuLi,  of  which  a 
drawing  is  given  in  the  last  number  of  this  Journal. 
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PHARMACEUTICAL  MEETING— EDINBURGH. 

The  Edinburgh  branch  of  tlic  Pharmaoeutical  Society  held  their  first  Meeting  for 
the  winter  ^ason  on  Monday  eyening.  in  the  rooms,  72,  Princes  Street— Mr.  J.  F. 
Macfarlan,  Vice  President  of  the  Scottish  branch,  presiding.  The  attendance  was 
large — the  room  being  crowded  ;  and  the  whole  proceedings  were  of  a  very  in- 
teresting character.  Among  those  present  were  Dr.  Wilson,  Dr.  Douglas  Maclagan, 
Messrs.  Gardner,  Baildon,  Robertson,  R.  Rainies,  Flockhart,  Mackay,  Dunn,  Smith, 
Davenport,  Bremner,  Blanshard,  Aitken,  Shaw,  Fairgrieve,  Ainslie,  &c.  &c. 

The  Chairman  then  rose  and  said — I  rise  with  pleasure  to  address  yoa  on  this 
occasion,  and  to  express  my  expectation  that  this  the  first  meeting  which  we  have 
held  of  a  scientific  character  will  prove  the  first  of  a  series  at  once  interesting  and 
instructive — interesting  in  regard  to  the  matters  which  may  be  brought  before  us, 
and  in  regard  to  the  manner  in  which  these  may  be  handled,  and  instructive  in 
regard  to  the  information  communicated,  the  illustrations  with  which  the  information 
may  be  accompanied  and  the  clearness  and  precision  with  which  it  is  expressed.    I 
shall  assume  that  you  are  all  sufficieutly  acquainted  with  the  fact  that  the  Pharmar 
ceutical  Society,  for  some  years  sanctioned  by  Royal  Charter,  has  now  had  that 
Charter  confirmed  by  Act  of  Parruiment,  and  I  therefore  shall  not  waste  your  time 
with  any  details  on  the  subject ;  suffice  it  to  say,  that  it  was  to  the  unwearied 
perseverance,  the  untiring  energy,  the  indomitable  firmness  of  Mr.  Jacob  Bell,  that 
we  are  indebted  for  the  passinsr  of  that  Act  under  which  we  have  now  assembled 
for  the  first  time  as  a  corporation,  sanctioned  by  the  Legislature  of  the  country. 
We  are  also  indebted  in  no  ordinary  degree  as  a  body,  to  Dr.  Wilson,  Sen.,  Physician 
to  St.  George's  Hospital,  London,  Mr.  South,  President  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Surgeons  there,  for  the  manner  in  wluch  they  supported  our  cause,  and  also  to  Dr. 
Douglas  Maclagan,  of  this  city,  whose  testimony  in  favour  of  the  Society  might  well 
outweigh,  as  it  did  outweigh,  a  host  of  testimony  of  an  opposite  character.    I  might 
advert  also  to  the  steady  and  honourable  support  which  has  always  been  afforded  by 
Professor  Christison,  whose  absence  this  evening  we  must  all  much  regret    I  might 
also  advert  to  Dr.  Wilson,  and  others  of  a  kindred  spirit,  whose  kindness  and  support 
cannot  fail  to  encourage  and  aid  us  in  the  path  on  whicli  we  have  entered.    It  has 
been  asked  by  some,  VVhat  benefit  is  this  Act,  so  meagre  in  their  views,  to  confer 
upon  the  Chemists  and  Druggists  of  the  country  ?    To  this  I  would  answer,  first, 
it  has  incorporated  into  one  body,  under  the  authority  of  the  Legislature,  those  who 
were  disunited  before,  those  who  had  no  common  bond  of  union.    Isolated  in  their 
position,  they  had  no  sympathy  with  one  another.    Like  the  Ishmaelites  of  old 
evexy  one's  hand  was  against  his  fellows  and  they  against  him.    The  Act,  however, 
has  given  them  a  bond  of  union,  and,  by  uniting  them  into  one  body,  it  has  given 
them  a  common  interest,  and,  at  the  same  time,  a  higher  standing.    It  has  placed 
them  on  such  a  footing  that  if  one  Member  suffer,  all  will  sutfcr  with  him.    If  one  ' 
Member  be  aggrieved,  all  may  be  called  upon  to  aid  in  removing  the  cause  of  injuiy, 
or,  if  they  cannot  do  so,  at  least  they  will  be  able  to  alleviate  and  sustain.    In  such 
a  body,  raised  by  the  Act  of  the  Legislature  to  the  dignity  of  a  corporation,  the 
selfishness  of  individual  interests,  the  mean  jealousy  which,  alas,  has  too  often 
characterised  the  conduct  of  individuals,  the  underhand  efforts  to  supplant  their 
neighbours  and  to  obtain  their  business,  not  by  the  fair  and  honourable  competition 
wliich  ought  ever  to  prevail,  but  by  making  insinuations  and  holding  out  inducements 
uuworthy  of  men  even  in  an  isolated  condition.    These  and  such  as  these  can  find 
no  place,  no  standing  ground,  in  a  body  united  together  by  such  a  tie.    Men  acUnar 
together  as  members  of  such  a  corporation  cannot  descend  so  low,  or  be  Infiuenoed 
by  motives  such  as  these.    To  accomplish  such  an  object— to  unite  together  in 
bonds  of  friendship,  or  at  least  of  harmonious  co-operation — is  no  mean  achievement, 
and,  if  this  be  accomplished  by  the  passing  of  this  Act,  it  will  not  have  been  passed 
in  vain.    But  the  Act  has  given  us  a  higher  standing  ground.    The  interest  of  the 
Chemist  and  Druggist  can  no  longer  be  overlooked  in  any  Act  which  may  be  passed 
for  regulating  the  medical  profession.    And  if  we  do  occupy  a  higher  standing 
ground  in  this  respect,  shall  we  not  seek  to  occupy  a  higher  standing-ground  in 
regard  to  the  qualitications  required  of  tliose  who  would  worthily  maintain  it.    Our 
present  position  demands  that  we  should  not  be  satisfied  with  present  attainments. 
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The  present  is  not  a  day  in  which,  in  anj  department,  one  may  lay  the  flattering 
unction  to  his  soul  that  he  has  attained, — that  he  is  already  perfect.    Look  to 
Chemistry — what  was  it  a  few  years  ago  ? — ^what  is  it  now  ?    A  science  pervading 
eveiy  branch  of  hnman  knowledge;  gniding  the  farmer  in  his  husbandry,  the 
mechanic  in  the  choice  of  his  materials,  the  housewife  in  her  culinary  operations, 
and  every  man,  more  or  less,  in  everything  in  which  he  is  engaged— so  great,  so 
rapid,  so  wonderful  is  its  progress,  that,  let  the  most  learned  of  the  Pharmaceutical 
Chemists  of  the  present  day  rest  contented  with  his  present  acquirements,  and  he 
will  soon  be  left  far  behind  even  the  youngest  of  his  pupils.    It  is  so  in  Chemistry, 
and  is  it  less  so  in  Pharmacy  ?    Can  the  man  who  would  undertake  the  duty  of  a 
Pharmaceutical  Chemist  afford  to  be  ignorant  ?  Yes,  say  some.    If  he  knows  but 
enough  to  weigh  up  a  powder,  to  measure  out  a  liquid,  to  mix  up  an  ointment,  that 
will  do.    Should  he  know  more  he  will  intrude  on  our  province,  he  will  prescribe,  he 
will  become  a  medical  man — Risum  teneatia  amici.    Will  a  man  weigh  a  powder  less 
carefully,  that  he  knows  of  what  that  powder  is  composed  ?    Will  he  measure  out 
the  liquid  with  less  exactness  if  he  can  tell  the  contents  of  that  liquid,  and  be  able 
to  explain  the  chemical  action  which  may  take  place  when  the  different  ingredients 
of  the  prescription  are  mixed  together  ?    Or  will  he  mix  the  ointment  with  less 
care  that  he  is  able  to  distinguish  strychnine  from  bismuth.    The  idea  is  absurd. 
Ik  is  founded  on  a  mistake.    I  would  say  that  the  best-educated  man  among  you 
will  be  the  first  to  advise  those  who  may  ask  his  aid  to  call  in  the  regular  physician; 
tx  he  will  best  know  the  danger  of  delay,  and  will  be  least  inclined  to  take  upon 
himself  the  responsibility  of  prescribing  when  he  is  aware  that  life  or  death  may  be 
the  issue.    The  requirements  of  the  present  day  are  such  that  nothing  less  than  the 
highest  attainments  will  suffice.    "  A  little  learning  is  a  dangerous  thing."    A  lialf- 
fiedged  Pharmaceutical  Chemist  may  do  mischief— a  well-informed,  a  well-educated 
one  may  and  will  do  good.    It  is  impossible  for  such  a  man  to  be  too  well  informed. 
Sure  I  am,  that  every  intelligent  physician  would  rejoice  were  he  assured  that, 
wherever  his  prescriptions  were  sent,  they  would  be  carefully  prepared:  he  would 
then  be  relieved  from  all  anxiety,  for  he  would  know  that  what  he  huul  ordered  would 
be  administered,  and  that  thus  the  patient  would  receive  the  full  benefit  of  his 
matared  experience. 

**Pbobitt,"  says  Dr.  Renodosus,  Chief  Physician  to  the  King  of  France,  ''is  not 
80  requisite  in  a  Philosopher  as  an  Apothecary,  whose  sole  work  is  to  prepare 
medicines  for  the  Physician's  administration,  either  in  preserving  or  procuring 
hndth,  for  in  his  hands  consists  health  and  sickness,  life  and  death;  and  he  hath 
fine  power  in  the  composure  of  his  physic,  not  only  to  obstruct  the  current  of  health, 
bat  also  to  deprive  us  of  life,  when  he  is  wickedly  bent  thereunto,  either  out  of 
malice  or  ignorance,  so  that  if  Hippocrates  be  honest  and  upright,  it  is  no  matter  if 
Socrates  be  a  knave. 

''But  first  of  all,  an  Apothecary  ought  to  be  a  lover  of  piety,  one  that  fears  God, 
void  of  envy  and  malice,  of  a  sound  judgment,  well  skilled  in  grammar,  of  a  good 
competency,  not  covetous,  patient  of  labour,  of  great  industry,  not  given  to  cor- 
pulency and  epicurism,  one  that  makes  conscience  of  his  actions:  for  an  Atheist,  as 
he  doth  not  respect  the  Creator,  so  neither  the  creature ;  and  an  envious  man  repines 
at  another's  man's  good,  and  a  foolish  man  hath  an  inseparable  property  in  him,  viz.,  a 
desire  to  hurt ;  and  the  unskilful  thinks  nothing  right  but  what  he  doth  himself,  and 
the  covetous  man  is  good  to  none,  worst  to  himself ;  and  a  poor  man  is  easily  cor- 
rapted,  for  need  wiU  compel  him  to  deal  dishonestly*." 

But  I  must  hasten  to  a  close.  I  need  not  point  out  the  advantages  which  each 
Member  of  this  body  will  confer  upon  the  rest  by  communicating  in  papers  (which 
we  would  gladly  receive)  longer  or  shorter  details  of  his  experience;  for  there  is  no 
one  so  little  versed  in  practical  details  that  he  may  not  furnish  something  valuable  to 
the  body  at  large.  I  will  only  say  that,  to  the  intelligence,  the  zeal,  the  industry, 
and  public  spirit  of  the  Members,  the  Association  looks,  and  I  trust  will  not  look  in 
vain,  for  redeeming  the  profession  from  the  low  and  degraded  state  in  which  it  has 
hitherto  been,  and  elevating  it  to  that  high  position  which  it  has  long  occupied  on 
tiie  continent,  and  wliich  it  ought  to  have  occupied  long  ago  in  this  free  and  happy 
land  and  enlightened  age;  so  that  should  the  variegated  colours  which  have  hitherto 
embellished  the  windows  of  the  laboratory,  and  formed  the  emblem  of  his  calling,  be 

*  KenodoBos'  Dispensatory.    Translated  by  R.  Tomlinson,  Apothecary,  London,  1657. 
VOL.  XIL  U 
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Still  continued,  they  may  at  least  mark,  that  whether  the  occupant  be  poor  or  rich, 
successful  or  unsuccesaful,  he  is  at  least  an  intelligent  and  honest  man,  v ho,  if  he 
has  not  been  able  to  command  success,  has  done  more — he  has  by  his  laboun 
deserved  it,  while,  by  his  upright  character,  he  adorned  the  profession  to  whidi  he 
belongs,  and  secured  the  esteem  of  all  who  knew  him. 

Professor  Christlson  having  been  expected  to  address  the  Meeting,  Ihe  Secretary 
reed  the  foUowmg  letter,  explanatory  of  the  Professor's  absence: — 

''Moray  Place,  25th  October,  1852. 

^  Mt  dear  Sir, — I  hare  been  contending  all  forenoon  with  a  shivering  and  other 
seeds  of  what  appears  to  be  an  influenza,  but  have  put  off  till  the  last  hour  pleading 
this  as  my  apology  for  non-appearance  at  the  Pharmaceutical  Society,  in  the  hope 
that  I  might  not  be  incapacitated  from  duty.  I  now  find,  however,  that  I  cannot 
prudently  go  out  this  evening,  more  especially  as  our  University  Session  is  near  at 
hand,  and  I  have  a  great  dread  of  being  laid  up,  as  I  had  the  ill  luck  to  be  last  year 
at  the  same  period. 

"  I  assure  you  that  I  regret  this  very  much,  not  because  I  had  anything  to  say 
particularly  worthy  of  the  Society's  notice,  but  because  I  was  anxious,  by  my 
presence,  and  by  what  I  should  have  said,  to  convince  the  Society  of  the  very  sincere 
interest  I  take  in  its  prosperity  and  proceedings. 

'*  I  trust  very  soon  to  be  able  to  contribute  more  useful  matter  to  its  proceedings, 
however,  than  an  opening  address. 

"  I  regret  that,  in  consequence  of  more  professional  occupation  than  I  had  counted 
on,  I  was  unable  to  look  out  sonce  specimens  which  I  had  intended  to  present  to  the 
Meeting.  In  the  department  of  ordinary  drugs,  I,  of  course,  can  be  of  little  or  no 
service  to  your  Museimi.  But  in  the  natural  liistory  of  drugs  in  general,  and  in 
the  Materia  Medica  of  foreign  coimtries,  I  may  be  able  to  contribute  from  time  to 
time  specimens  equally  interesting  and  difficult  to  procure.  I  have  aJready  several 
duplicates  of  this  kind,  such  as  the  different  East  India  opiums,  Borneo  camphor, 
true  quassia,  &c.,  which,  if  the  Society  will  allow  me,  I  shall  take  care  to  present  at 
its  next  meeting. 

"  I  beg  you  will  assure  the  Society  of  my  great  regret  that  I  cannot  be  present  on 
the  Inauguration-day;  and  that  I  shall  be  glad  to  contribute  everything  in  my  power 
to  promote  its  objects  and  its  prosperity. 

"I  am,  yours  sincerely, 

•*  JoAn  Mackay,  Esq.  **R.  Ghristison." 

The  Chairman  then  moved  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Professor  Ghristison,  for  the  kind 
and  earnest  manner  in  which  he  had  expressed  himself  regarding  the  advancement 
and  prosperity  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society,  and  for  the  Professor's  promise  of 
donations  to  the  Museum,  which  was  most  cordially  and  unanimously  assented  to, 
and  the  Secretary  requited  to  communicate  the  same  to  Professor  Ghristison. 


ON  SOME  OF  THE  MORE  IMPORTANT  CHEMICAL  DISINFECTANTS. 

BT  GEOBOE  WU^SON,  HJ>.,  F.R.8JB^ 

Hon.  Member  of  the  Pfaarmaoeutical  Socie^of  Great  Britaiii. 

I  OONSIDJER  it  an  acknowledgment  due  from  me  to  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  of 
Great  Britain,  which  has  honoured  me  with  its  diploma,  that  I  should  contribute  a 
paper  to  the  proceedings  oi  its  Edinburgh  section,  with  which  I  stand  more  imme- 
diately connected.  I  have  selected  a  subject,  of  special  interest  at  the  present  moment, 
when  we  have  reason  to  apprehend  the  appearance  of  cholera  on  our  shores,  but 
which  is  at  all  times  a  subject  not  less  important  than  it  is  difficult.  To  discuss  the 
entire  question  of  disinfection  would  require  many  papers.  I  can  only  refer  at 
present  to  some  of  its  relations. 

The  term  disinfectant^  in  strictness  of  language,  can  only  be  applied  to  those  agents 
or  substances  which  destroy  or  decompose  infectious  or  contagious  matter.  But  it 
is  usually  employed  in  a  wider  sense,  so  as  to  include  not  only  disinfectants  proper, 
but  likewise  antiseptics  and  deodorisers.  Any  attempt  to  draw  a  sharp  line  of 
demarcation  between  these  three  classes  of  agents,  is  rendered  impossible  by  our 
almost  total  ignorance  of  the  nature  of  contagious  matter.  Some  substances,  such 
as  chlorine  and  sulphurous  acid,  possess  at  the  same  time,  disinfectant,  antiseptic, 
and  deodorising  powers.    Some,  like  common  salt,  ate  probably  simply  antiseptic. 
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of  others,  such  bb  the  salts  of  the  heav^  metals,  which  are  in  high  repute  as 
deodcvisers,  it  may  be  questioned  whether  they  are  of  any  value  as  disinfectants, 
although  with  some  persons  they  rank  at  the  head  of  the  list  Without  insisting,  at 
present  on  this,  it  may  suffice  to  define  the  bodies  we  are  about  to  consider,  thus :  A 
Dismfectant  is  an  agent  whioh  efibctsthe  chemical  decomposition  of  ovganic  poMooaiis 
matter-^tfae  term  poisonous  being  used  in  a  wide  sense  to  include  all  the  known  «ar 
supposed  causes  of  the  detelopment  of  disease,  which  are  referred  to  under  tbe 
names  of  miasma,  malaria,  ini&tious  Yirus,  contagious  matter^  &a 

An  antiseptic  is  an  agent  which  prevents  or  arrests  the  development  of  organic 
poisonous  (or  non^'poisonous  matter)  without  efTectlng  its  cfaemicai  deoomposition. 

A  deodoriser  is  a  substance  which  destroys  odeur,  by  deoomposing  or  combining 
with,  or  absorbing  odorous  matter.  Chlorine,  for  example,  decomposes  sulpihorelted 
hydrogen,  whilst  a  salt  of  lead  cteoomposes  it,  and  charcoal  simply  absorbs  it. 

Before  eonsidering  the  relative  merits  of  particular  substances  belonging  to  those 
classes,  it  is  necessary,  however ,  briefiy  to  discuss  the  important  question-^-does  the 
poisonous  organic  matter  which  occasions  certain  diseases,  oecuar  in  the  solid,  liquid, 
or  gaseous  form  ?  The  certainty  that  prolonged  exposure  to  a  vitiated  atmosphere, 
ouch,  for  example,  as  that  of  a  fever  ward,  produces  disease,  has  led  to  a  oonoluskm 
in  which  probably  all  concur,  that  the  air  is  one  of  the  chief  media  through  which 
disease  is  propagated,  and  this  connection  has  in  turn  led  to  the  muoh  more  doubtful 
inference  that  infectious  m atter  is  truly  gaseous  or  vaporous.  This  view  has  probably 
heen  strengthened  by  the  recent  extensive  study  of  the  properties  of  anossthetics, 
and  by  the  many  observations  which  have  been  made  on  the  rapid  and  powerM 
action  on  the  body  of  substances  which  enter  it  through  the  lungs.  It  iua  ceitainly 
also  been  deepened  by  the  opinion,  widely  prevalent,  that  the  gases  which  are  evolved 
from  cesspools,  sewers,  and  stagnant  waters  in  general,  particularly  sulphuretted  hy^ 
drogen,  hydrosulphuret  of  ammonia,  and  marsh  gas  (light  carburetted  hydrogen) 
are  the  tiu^ect  and  specific  causes  of  ague  and  fever. 

If  this  opinion  were  \re\l  founded,  the  limits  and  best  modes  of  applying  disin- 
fectants could  be  determined  without  much  difficulty,  and  our  controul  over  infectious 
diseases  would  certainly  be  much  greater  than  it  is. 

I  think,  however,  that  we  may  with  confidence  affirm  that  tbe  great  minority  of 
diseases  are  not  propagated  by  gaseous  poisons.  The  recent  tendency  to  advocate  an 
opposite  opinion,  has  been  mainly  occasioned,  I  believe,  by  an  opinion  expressed  -by 
the  late  Professor  Daniell  to  the  effbot  that  the  fatal  fever  of  the  African  coast  is 
occasioned  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  This  view  was  founded  on  an  analyds  of 
water  brought  from  that  coast,  and  determined  the  ventilating  arrangements  fitted  up 
In  the  vessels  which  formed  the  disastrous  Niger  Expedition.  It  appears  to  have 
been  extensively  adopted  by  medical  men. 

During  the  freqnent  prosecutions  for  nuisance,  under  the  New  Police  Act,  which 
took  place  in  this  city  and  elsewhere,  during  the  last  visitation  of  cholera,  it  occurred  to 
me,  and  to  other  Chemists,  to  be  constantly  met  by  endeavours  on  the  part  of  the  pro* 
secutor  to  compel  an  acknowledgement  that  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  hydrosulphurot  of 
ammonia,  and  marsh  gas  or  light  carburetted  hydrogen,  which  are  confessedly  given 
off  by  sewage  wators,  are  the  direct  causes  of  fevers  and  other  diseases.  So  long  as 
this  idea  prevails,  and  men  rest  satisfied  with  it,  as  the  true  explanation  of  the  inode 
in  iHiich  fevers  and  similar  maladies  originate  and  are  disseminated,  thoy  will  cease 
to  prosecute  inquiry  into  the  matter.  It  is  most  important,  theieibre,  to  dis- 
eountenonce  the  notion  that  we  are  aequainted  with  the  true  maUna  marhL 

That  neither  sulphuretted  hydrogen  nor  hydrosulphuret  of  ammonia  prodnoes  any 
special  disease,  may  be  sufficiently  &moDStrated  by  the  impunity  wUh  which  persons 
are  known  to  expose  themselves  to  much  larger  quantities  of  these  gases  than  can 
possibly  act  on  those  who  suflbr  from  exposure  to  marsh  miasmata.  In  these,  the 
nloest  tests  have  failed  to  give  the  slightest  indications  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen, 
and  yet  a  few  hours'  exposure  to  such  miasms  has  been  enough  to  develope  fever. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  every  analytical  loboratoiy,  sulphuretted  hydrDgen  and  hydro- 
sulphuret of  ammonia  are  daily  respired  for  weeks  or  months  together  by  those 
engaged  in  antdysis,  yet  analytical  Chemists  certainly  are  not  specially  subject  to 
Ibvers.  At  the  Bonnington  Chemical  Works,  where  the  ammoniacal  liquor  from  the 
Edinburgh  Gas  Works  is  largely  converted  into  sulphate  and  muriate  of  ammonia, 
the  workmen  are  exposed  to  the  hydrosulphuret  of  ammonia  which  fbrms  so  con- 
siderable a  part  of  the  liquor,  and  when  it  is  neutralized  with  sulphuric  and  muriatic 

u2 
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acid,  sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  gircu  off  in  such  abundance  as  to  blacken  the  filTer 
coins  and  watches  on  the  persons  of  the  bystanders,  and  even  (along  with  the  carbonic 
acid  simultaneously  evolved)  to  render  them  temporarily  insensible  if  they 
incautiously  respire  the  gases.  Yet  no  special  malady  is  known  to  result  from  this 
exposure,  and  the  Bennington  Works  enjoy  the  reputation  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
protecting  it  from  the  inroads  of  endemic  and  epidemic  diseases.  Similar  observ- 
ations as  to  the  non-deleterious  effects  of  exposure  to  comparatively  large  Yolumes 
of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  have  been  made  at  the  metal  works,  where  a  superficial 
tarnish  of  metallic  sulphuret  is  removed  by  washing  with  acids,  and  the  workmen 
are  freely  exposed  to  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen  evolved.  I  need  not  say,  that  I  do 
not  wish  to  affirm  that  this  gas  or  its  combination  with  ammonia,  is  not  a  powerful 
poison,  if  respired  alone,  or  to  deny  that  the  continued  entrance  of  either  into  the 
body,  must  debilitate  it  and  prepare  it  for  yielding  to  the  attacks  of  disease.  But 
that  it  is  the  cause  of  the  fevers,  which  a  very  short  exposure  to  the  so-called  malaria 
of  certain  districts  infallibly  occasions,  I  altogether  disbelieve. 

The  alleged  noxiousness  of  diluted  marsh  gas  (light  carburetted  hydrogen),  admits 
of  more  easy  disproof,  for  were  it  the  deadly  agent  it  has  been  declared  to  be,  our 
colliers  who  are  exposed  in  coal-pits  to  much  larger  volumes  of  it  than  any  other  dasa 
of  x)ersons,  should  be  to  a  corresponding  extent  sufferers  from  the  diseases  wluch  it 
is  supposed  to  occasion;  but,  unless  when  its  mixture  with  air  explodes,  it  is  destitute 
of  any  injurious  action  on  the  pitmen,  who  are  a  healthy  class  of  the  community. 

Another  disease,  namely  influenza,  has  been  imputed  by  high  chemical  authorities 
to  the  diffusion  through  the  atmosphere  of  a  peculiar  gas.  Dr.  Prout  regarding 
selcniuretted  hydrogen  as  its  cause,  Schoenbein  attributing  its  production  to  oasone. 
There  is  no  evidence  that  either  of  these  views  is  true,  but  much  may  be  said  in 
favour  of  the  latter.  The  last  severe  epidemic  of  influenza  spread  over  Europe  with 
a  rapidity  which  almost  seems  to  point  to  a  gas  as  the  medium  of  its  propagation. 
Ko  one,  however,  has  detected  selcniuretted  hydrogen  in  the  atmosphere;  and  air 
largely  impregnated  with  ozone,  may  be  breathed  with  an  impunity  which  throws 
grave  difficulties  in  the  way  of  Schoenbein's  hypothesis. 

Whilst  thus,  with  the  exception  of  influenza  (if  it  is  to  be  excepted),  no  gas  is 
known  to  possess  the  power  of  developing  an  infectious  or  contagious  endemic  or 
epidemic;  on  the  other  hand,  as  Prof.  Graham  has  justly  remarked,  such  infectious 
matters  as  are  accessible  to  us;  for  example,  "  the  matter  of  cow-pox  may  be  dried 
in  the  air,  and  is  not  in  the  least  degree  volatile.  Indeed,  the  volatility  of  a  body 
implies  a  certain  simplicity  of  constitution  and  limit  to  the  number  of  atoms  in  its 
integrant  particle,  which  true  organic  bodies  appear  not  to  possess.  Again,  the 
source  of  such  bodies  being  at  all  times  inconsiderable,  they  would,  if  vapours  be 
liable  to  a  speedy  attenuation  by  diffusion  so  great  as  to  render  their  action  wholly 
inconceivable.  It  is  more  probable  that  matters  of  contagion  are  highly-organized 
particles  of  fixed  matter,  which  may  find  its  way  into  the  atmosphere,  notwith- 
standing, like  the  pollen  of  flowers,  and  remain  for  a  time  suspended  in  it.'** 

To  these  statements  it  may  be  added,  that  all  Chemists  now  acknowledge  that 
volatility  is  not  essential  to  the  transference  of  solid  bodies  to  the  atmosphere,  at 
least  so  far  as  those  soluble  in  water  are  concerned ;  for  observations  on  tlie  largest 
scale  have  shown  that  the  vapours  of  volatile  liquids  carry  with  them  sensible 
quantities  of  all  the  solids  which  they  dissolve;  common  salt,  nitrate  cf  potass, 
boracic  acid,  phosphoric  acid,  afford  marked  examples  of  this;  but  the  list  of  salts 
soluble  in  water  which  accompany  its  vapour  at  temperatures  at  which  when  dry 
they  are  flxed,  is  endless,  f  The  signiiicant  word  ^^Malaria^"  therefore,  which 
embodies  in  a  single  term,  the  evil  reputation  which  the  air  or  atmosphere  has 
acquired,  as  the  vehicle  of  contagion,  may  stilly  if  we  choose,  be  retained,  although 
we  acknowledge  that  aU  accessible  contagious  matters  are  non-volatile  liquids  or 
solids.  It  may  further  be  added,  that  with  the  questionable  exception  of  influenza, 
no  endemic  or  epidemic  spreads  with  the  rapidity  and  equability,  so  far  as  area  of 
occurrence  is  concerned,  which  would  characterize  it,  if  it  were  occasioned  by  a  gas 

•  Elements  of  ChemisttTf,  p.  836. 
f  In  virtue  of  tliis  we  may  anticipate  the  administration  of  other  medicines  thxui  aniesthetics 
by  the  lungs,  although  they  mav  not  be  volatile.  In  cases  of  poisoning  it  would  be  of  the 
greatest  importance,  if  we  could  directly  transfer  to  the  blood  an  emetic  or  purgative,  which  wa 
may  hope  to  do  along  with  the  vapour  of  its  solvent,  aqueotis  or  non-aqueous.  Such  a  process, 
however,  would  be  applicable  only  to  medicines  whicu  act  powerfully  in  small  doses. 
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subject  to  a  force  so  powerful  as  that  of  gaseous  diffusion.  Professor  Graham's 
argument  is  still  more  cogent,  for,  according  to  his  views,  if  infectious  matters  were 
truly  gaseous  we  should  never  have  endemics  or  epidemics,  unless  those  matters  were 
developed  in  immensely  larger  quantities  thiui  by  universal  acknowledgment  they 
are.  In  truth,  they  elude  every  test,  even  when  applied  to  large  volumes  of  the 
most  infected  atmospheres. 

From  all  that  has  been  stated,  it  must  be  inferred,  according  to  our  present  know« 
ledge,  that  at  least  the  great  migority  of  the  substances  which  are  intended  to  be 
reached  by  disinfectants,  are  not  volatile,  and  therefore  are  much  less  easily  decom- 
posed than  if  they  were  gases.  We  may  also  with  reasonable  confidence  aflSrm,  that 
they  are  organic  products,  and  as  such  consist  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  oxygen,  and 
nitrogen,  or  at  least  of  two  (if  not  always  of  three)  of  these  elements;  and  that  like  all 
such  compounds,  they  are  readily  decomposed  by  chemical  reagents,  especially  oxidiz- 
ing ones.  There  is  no  reason  to  imagine  that  infectious  matters  are  difficult  to  decom- 
pose, provided  we  can  reach  Uieni.  The  difficulty  lies  in  reaching  them.  Assuming 
then  that  contagious  matters  are  not  volatile,  and  that  they  contain  (to  take  the 
iDost  complex  case)  carbon,  hydrogen,  oxygen,  and  nitrogen,  the  principles  which 
are  to  guide  us  in  the  application  of  chemical  disinfectants,  will  not  be  far  to  seek. 
Oxidizing  agents  will  plainly  be  of  great  value,  as  they  can  readily  convert  hydrogen 
into  water,  and  carbon  into  carbonic  acid,  and  thus  disintegrate  and  destroy  the 
morbific  matter.  Substances  having  a  great  affinity  for  hydrogen,  such  as  chlorine 
and  its  class,  will  plainly  also  be  of  great  service.  Substances  having  an  affinity  for 
oxygen  will  also  be  applicable  to  the  destruction  of  organic  poisons ;  and,  finally,  all 
reagents  which  by  contact  with  organic  matter  can  determine  a  new  arrangement  of 
its  ultimate  elements.  All  the  powerful  chemical  disinfectants  act  in  one  or  other  or 
all  of  those  ways.  I  shall  refer  to  five  of  the  disinfectants :  1,  quicklime,  including 
caustic  potash  and  soda;  2,  nitric  acid;  3,  chlorine;  4,  aqua  regia;  5,  ozone.  The 
value  of  quicklime  and  of  the  caustic  alkalis  as  disinfectants,  has  certainly  not  been 
overrated,  although  it  mav  be  questioned  whether  our  sanitary  autliorities  have  been 
wise  in  trusting  to  lime  alone  as  a  puriticr.  From  the  careful  study  of  the  process 
of  natural  and  artificial  nitrification,  and  from  the  results  of  the  application  of  soda- 
lime  in  organic  analysis,  we  have  learned  tiiat  the  caustic  alkalies  and  alkaline 
earths  decompose  organic  matter  with  the  evolution  of  ammonia,  which  by  oxidation 
may  become  converted  into  nitric  acid.  Woodwork  or  stone- floors,  to  which  a 
coating  of  limewash  cannot  be  applied,  requires  only  to  be  washed  with  caustic  soda 
or  soft  soap,  to  obtain  an  effect  identical  with  that  which  lime  occasions. 

2.  Citric  Acid  seems  latterly  to  have  fallen  into  disrepute,  but  certainly  undeserv- 
edly. It  acts  more  rapidly  on  many  organic  compounds  than  chlorine  does, 
attacking  their  carbon  as  well  as  their  hydrogen,  and  as  it  is  not  required  in  large 
quantity  its  application  is  not  costly. 

3.  Chlorine, — Of  chlorine,  which  is  at  present  the  favourite  disinfectant,  it  is 
needless  to  speak.  Its  peculiar  power  of  decomposing  combinations  of  hydrogen, 
gives  it,  in  one  respect,  a  superiority  over  nitric  acid,  which  does  not  decompose 
many  of  the  gaseous  hydro-carbons;  but  it  should  not  bOi forgotten  that  it  is  only  in 
the  presence  of  light  that  this  action  of  chlorine  is  fully  displayed,  so  that  its  dis- 
infectant influence  is  comparatively  small  in  the  case  of  dark  or  ill-lighted  apart- 
ments, such  as  underground  cellars,  the  lower  cabins,  or  the  hold  of  a  ship,  which 
are  the  very  places  where  disinfectants  are  often  most  wanted. 

4.  Aqua  Regia,  as  uniting  the  properties  of  nitric  add  and  of  chlorine  ;  each  of 
which  has  peculiar  virtues,  the  former  in  particular  being  a  powerful  oxidizing  agent, 
the  latter  possessed  of  a  great  decomposing  action  over  hydro-carbons,  appears  en- 
titled to  a  high  place  among  disinfectants.  It  can  be  cheaply  procured  by  pouring 
oil,  of  vitriol  on  a  mixture  of  nitre  and  common  salt,  or  by  heating  a  mixture  of 
nitric  and  muriatic  acids. 

One  of  the  most  rapid  and  effectual  methods  of  disinfecting  a  large  empty  apart- 
ment such  as  an  hospital  ward,  would  be  to  place  in  one  corner  a  vessel  containing 
the  materials  for  chlorine,  such  as  oxide  of  manganese  and  hydrochloric  acid,  or 
oxide  of  manganese,  common  salt,  and  oil  of  vitriol;  and  in  another  corner  a  vessel 
containing  nitric  acid  and  a  few  fragments  of  copper,  so  as  to  evolve  nitric  oxide,  which 
would  spread  through  the  apartment  and  form  nitrous  acid  there,  oxidizing  every- 
thing oxidable  whidi  it  contained,  whilst  the  chlorine  specially  attacked  the  hydro- 
genous compounds.  The  walls  might  then,  if  necessary,  be  lime-washed,  with  a  view 
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allkB  to  destroy  any  adhering  organic  matter  which  had  resisted  the  action  of  the 
gsset,  and  to  neutralise  any  traces  of  free  acid. 

5i  Tne  last  of  the  disinfectants  proper  to  which  I  re^  is  the  singular  suhstanee 
osone,  which  has  a  special  interest,  as  being  in  all  probability  tlie  great  natoral  dia- 
inftctant.  Its  natorc  is  still  matter  of  speculation.  Schcenbein,  its  discoTcrer, 
regards  it  as  a  peculiar  oxide  of  hydrogen;  Berzelius  and  Faraday  represent  it  as 
simply  oxygen  in  a  peculiar  (or  allotropic)  state  of  modification;  it  has  been  sug< 
gnted  that  it  is  an  oxide  of  nitrogen;  and  quite  recently  M.  Fremy  has  affirmed  it 
to  be  what  he  calls  **  electrised  oxygen,"  t.  e.  oxygen  modified  in  properties  by  the 
action  of  electricit>*  upon  it;  a  Tiew  not  materially  diflTering  from  that  of  Berzelius 
and.  Faraday.  There  are  difficulties  in  the  way  of  all  these  views,  into  which  it  is 
not  necessary  to  enter.  All  that  concerns  our  preKUt  subject  is  that,  by  dififbrent 
processes  a  substance  can  be  deTdoped  in  the  atmosphere  which  possesses  remsriEable 
disinfectant  and  oxidizing  properties.  The  oldest  known  method  of  producing  the 
so-called  ozone,  is  the  exposure  of  air  to  a  stream  of  friction  or  higii  tension  elec- 
tricity. Its  odour  may  always  be  recognized  in  the  neighbourhood  of  an  electrical 
machine  whilst  at  work.  Another  method  is  the  galvanic  decomposition  of  water, 
when  the  ozone  accompanies  the  evolved  oxygen.  A  third,  and  the  most  convenient 
DWthod  on  tlie  small  scale  is  tlie  exposure  of  phosphorus  in  moist  air.  By  these  pro- 
cesses and  by  certain  others,  air  is  made  to  acquire  a  striking  power  of  oxidizing, 
Ueaehing,  deodorizing,  and  disinfecting.  We  cannot  doubt  that  every  thunder-storm 
developcs  some  ozone,  and  other  processes  also  probiU)ly  produce  it.  At  all  events 
the  atmosphere  frequently  exhibits  an  oxidizing  and  bleaching  power,  at  other  times 
absent,  which  Schombein,  Faraday,  and  otiiers,  attribute  to  the  devdopment  of  ozone 
within  it. 

No  one  who  has  experimmted  on  ozone  will  doubt  its  potency.    I  refer  to  it  here 
because  there  are  so  many  reasons  for  believing  that  it  is  the  agent  which  preventas 
the  accumulation  in  the  atmosphere  of  volatile  organic  bodies,  by  converting  tfaem 
into  water,  carbonic  acid,  nitric  acid,  and  ammonia,  that  we  cannot  avoid  liking 
hopeftdly  to  it  as  destined  to  prove  our  disinfectant  par  excellence.    Certain  as  we  are 
that  for  thousands  of  years  miasmata,  malaria,  poisonous  effluvia,  and  every  gas, 
vapour,  and  volatile  body  developed  at  the  surface  of  the  eartii,  roust  ha;re  found 
their  way  into  the  atmosphere,  and  that  nevertheless  its  purity  is  not  sensibly 
j^ected,  we  must  regard  the  constituent  or  condition  of  the  air,  which  has  secured 
its  purity  during  centuries,  as  one  demanding  special  study.    Further,  this  constanc 
process  of  disu^ection  has  not  interfered  with  the  respiration  of  animals,  so  that 
we  may  fairly  rogard  ozone  as  a  substance  applicable  as  a  disinfectant  in  places 
occupied  by  human  beings  or  by  the  lower  animals.    It  is  true  tliat  ^e  power  of 
producing  influenza  or  catanh  has  been  attributed  to  ozone  in  excess;  on  grounds* 
however,  almost  entirely  speculative.    This  view  may  or  may  not  bo  true;  but  of 
this  I  am  quite  certain,  that  the  well  known  impunity  with  which  electricians  expose 
themselves  for  hours  together  to  the  action  on  the  atmosphere  of  large  fViction 
machines^  which  the  dullest  nostril  can  discover  to  be  producing  abundance  of  ozone, 
is  enough  to  show  that  a  laiige  impregnation  of  the  air  with  this  substance,  neither 
aflbcts  res|Rration  nor  produces  catarrhal  affections.    We  ought,  therefbre,  I  think 
to  give  special  attention  to  ozone.    It  is  not  likely  that  we  shall  be  long,  without  dis- 
covering new  processes  for  its  production.    It  will  be  specially  valuable  for  what 
are  the  most  important,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  most  difficult  occasions  for  dia- 
infeotion,  namely,  where  human  beings  cannot  be  removed  from  infected  apart- 
ments.   Examples  of  such  cases  are  ibund  in  a  large  ship  at  all  times,  and  still 
more  when  its  crew  and  passengers  are  attacked  by  disease;  in  the  wards  of  an  hos- 
pital, from  which  the  sick  cannot  be  taken  ;  and  perhaps  most  strikingly  in  a  large 
factory,  where  hundreds  of  persons  assemble  daily  together,  many  of  most  uncleanly 
habits,  and  at  epidemic  seasons  fresh  from  infected  rooms,  whilst  the  apartments 
contain  valuable  metallic  machinery,  and  fragile  silk,  cotton,  linen,  or  woollen 
goods,  which  interpose  an  additional  obstacle  to  the  free  employment  of  gaseous  dis* 
infeetants.    The  condition  of  our  ships  as  regards  ventilation  and  wholesomeaess  is 
proverbiid;  and  on  inquiry  of  residents  in  Manchester  and  Glasgow  I  find,  that 
where  diainfeotion  has  been  attempted  in  factories — which  it  rarely  has — it  has  con- 
sisted in  sending  a  man  once  a  day  through  every  room  with  a  quantity  of  blazing 
pitch,  which  was  supposed  to  fumigate  into  purity  the  atmosphere,  whilst  it  set  all 
the  workpec^ile  coughing. 
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How  (fifBcult  it  is  to  prevent  the  spread  of  erysipelas,  gangrene,  fever,  and  the 
like  in  hospitals,  every  medical  man  knows  too  weil.  Ozone  at  least  deserves  a  trial 
as  a  disinfectant  in  such  cases. 

Antiseptics. — The  only  antiseptics  to  which  I  shall  refer  are  two.  The  first  is 
mlpharoos  add  :  it  is  a  powerful  antiseptic,  for  it  resists  thoroughly  the  decom- 
position or  decay  of  organic  matter.  In  reality,  however,  it  as  much  resists  the 
development  as  the  decay  of  organic  bodies,  and  thus  it  doubly  prevents  the  evolution 
of  organic  poisons.  Dr.  Christison  long  ago  pointed  out  how  small  a  quantity  of 
this  acid  is  sufficient  to  destroy  plants.  In  the  wine  countries  it  has  been  used  &om 
time  immemorial  to  prevent  the  souring  or  acetiQcation  of  the  lighter  wines,  when 
kept  in  casks  partially  filled.  Professor  Graham,  who  strongly  recommends  it  as  a 
disinfectant,  draws  attention  to  the  fact  that  at  Manchester  the  offensive  effluvia  of 
the  cochineal  dye-vats,  which  resist  the  action  of  chlorine  and  nitric  add,  are  at 
once  destroyed  by  sulphurous  acid.  My  own  attention  was  directed  Hb  it  from  the 
employment  of  it  on  a  large  sc^e  by  paper-makers  and  others  to  secure  the  prepara- 
tion of  pure  gelatine,  a  substance  peculiarly  liable  to  enter  into  putrefaction.  Sul- 
phmrous  acid  can  be  easily  prepared  by  burning  sulphur,  or  by  heating  oil  of  vitriol* 
along  with  charcoal,  or  vegetable  matter.  Its  corrosive  action  is  very  slight ;  its  dis- 
infocting  action  very  powerful.  The  sulphite  of  soda  is  now  prepared  in  quantity  at 
different  Chemical  works.  The  addition  of  a  stronger  acid  sets  free  the  sulphurona 
from  its  salts.  As  to  its  mode  of  action,  if  we  concur  with  Liebig  in  believing  that 
morbific  matters  resemble  ferments  in  being  active,  only  whilst  undergoing  a  decom- 
position which  is  mainly  determined  by  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  we  may  suppose 
sulphurous  add  to  render  the  poisonous  matter  inert,  by  preventing  its  oxidation. 
This  acid,  moreover,  is  a  powerful  deoxidizing  agent,  and  it  may  be  by  removing 
oxygen  ftom  organic  poisons,  that  it  renders  them  inert,  by  decomposing  them. 

Further,  sulphurous  acid  can  combine  with  certain  dements  of  organic  bodie%  as 
we  see  in  its  temporary  bleaching  action  on  vegetable  colours ;  and  it  may  be  thus 
that  it  neutralizes  morbific  matters.  In  one  or  other  or  all  of  those  modes,  this 
agent  may  act  as  a  disinfectant;  but  at  all  events  its  action  is  very  powerful,  and  it 
deserves  much  more  attention  than  it  has  received. 

The  only  other  substance  to  which  I  shall  at  present  refer,  is  pitch  oil,  one  of  the 
products  of  the  distillation  of  tar.  It  is  an  antiseptic  of  the  most  powerful  class, 
and  very  cheap,  and  if  not  used  in  excess  it  is  applicable  as  a  deodorizer,  but  its  own 
strong  tony  smdl  interferes  with  its  extensive  use. 

A  FEW  BEMABKS  ON  THE  PREPARATION  OF  STRUPUS  PAPAVEBIS. 
Bead  at  the  Pharmaceutical  Meeting ^  Edinburgh^  October  25,  1852.    . 

BT  ME88B8.  T.  AHI)  H.  SMITH. 

TfiB  syrup  of  poppies  has  always  proved  a  very  unsatisfactory  preparatkm  in  our 
bands.  It  may  be  ranked  among  that  class  c^  drags  and  preparattons  which, 
althougii  in  diebr  own  nature,  may  be  intrinsically  good,  yet,  from  various  causes, 
involving  variations  in  strength,  defectiveness  in  those  characters  which  give  them 
their  value,  or  the  addition  of  others  rendering  them  actually  hurtful— a  tendency  to 
enter  into.fermentatioD  or  decomposition  in  some  other  fbrm ;  from  one  or  more  sach  or 
similar  caoses,  have  unhappily  come  to  be  looked  upon  with  distrust,  and  even  to  be 
entirely  discarded  as  remecUes  in  the  practice  of  judicious  and  cautious  practittooersb 
The  lenitive  dectnary,  scammony  and  its  preparations,  chloroform,  and  a  remedy 
more  recently  come  into  notice,  glycerine,  may  be  named  as  examples.  It  is  not 
difficult  to  understand  how  these  evils  may  originate.  The  formolcs  for  thebr 
preparation  may  be  bad— may  be  misinterpreted  or  carelessly  followed  out ;  but 
perlu^fis  the  ciiieif  cause  above  all,  is  to  bo  traced  to  that  morbid  defrire  to  beat  down 
porioestosnchapoint,  that  it  actnally  comes  to  be  ahnost  beyond  the  range  of  pos- 
sibili^  to  obtain  tiie  pore  art&de. 

Glyo^ine  fbcms  as  ■trilring  an  instance  as  any  that  could  be  named  of  the  risk  of 
a  medicine  in  itself  tmiy  valuable,  losing  its  wdl-deeerved  credit  from  the  qoaatity 
of  worthless  stuff  sold  under  that  name.  Glycerine  is  essendally  emollient  m  its 
character,  and,  in  its  numerous  remedial  applications  it  is  assumed  to  be  so.  This 
is  fkr  from  being  true  of  Idle  greater  part  of  what  is  to  be  found  in  the  market. 
Tlie  cause  of  this  will  be  easily  understood.  In  saponifying  fktty  matters,  if  these 
were  constituted  of  nothing  else  than  the  fixed  fbtty  adds,  such  as  margaric,  stearic, 
and  oleic,  and  glycerine,  the  latter  substance  could  be  easily  obtained  pure  ind  mild 
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in  its  nature  ;  but  it  roust  be  recollected  that  there  are  very  few  fats  that  do  not 
contain  more  or  less  of  certain  acrid  and  volatile  acids,  such  as  butyric,  valerianic, 
acetic,  &c.,  and  when  by  saponification  the  intimate  connection  of  the  fatty 
constituents  is  broken  up,  all  these  acrid  matters  are  left  behind  in  the  glycerine. 
And  as  glycerine  is  mostly  obtained  as  a  by-product,  and  seldom  from  fresh  and 
sweet  fatty  matters,  it  need  not  excite  surprise,  if  no  means  be  used  to  remove  these 
acrid  substances,  that  the  glycerine  should  be  harsh  in  the  extreme.* 

The  unhappy  result  of  the  whole  matter  is  this,  that  in  place  of  a  remedy  mild, 
soothing,  and  salutary  in  its  nature,  glycerine  is  found  to  be  too  often  irritating^ 
and  even  injurious,  in  its  effects. 

With  respect  to  the  syrup  of  poppies,  the  more  immediate  object  of  these  remarks, 
the  formula  seems  to  be  faulty  in  at  least  two  important  circumstances.  The  in- 
fusion with  which  the  syrup  is  made,  CDntains  substances  eminently  unstable  in 
their  nature,  «and  apparently  no  way  conducive  to  the  medicinal  value  of  the 
preparation,  such  as  albumen  and  mucilaginous  matters.  Again,  the  quantity  of 
sugar  is  not  only  inefficient  to  prevent  these  substances  undergoing  changes,  but  in 
all  probability,  rather  accelerates  these,  by  supplying  additional  matter  to  act.  upon. 
The  remedy  offered  by  us  to  obviate  these  evils,  is  such  a  mode  of  preparing  the 
syrup  as  shall  exclude,  as  far  as  possible,  these  objectionable  bodies,  without  inter- 
fering with  the  activity  or  characteristic  action  of  the  preparation,  and  permit  of  a 
larger  proportion  of  sugar  being  used. 

Eighteen  ounces  of  poppy-heads  are  exhausted  by  maceration  or  percolation  with 
water,  at  a  heat  of  about  120°.  and  a  soft  extract  is  formed  by  evaporating  the  liquid 
by  means  of  a  steam  or  water-bath.  The  watery  extract  is  now  to  be  carefully 
worked  up  with  repeated  portions  of  rectified  spirit,  till  the  strength  is  fully  dis- 
solved out,  and  then,  after  filtration,  and  recovering  most  part  of  the  spirit  by  dis- 
tillation, and  complete  expulsion  of  the  remainder,  at  a  water -bath  heat,  a  watery 
solution  is  to  be  formed  of  the  soft  spirituous  extract.  This  solution  is  to  be  filtered, 
thus  separating  a  quantity  of  insoluble  matter  consisting  apparently  of  resin, 
colouring-matter,  and  earthy  salts,  &c.  The  measure  of  the  liquid  is  brought 
to  33  fluid  ounces,  either  by  the  addition  of  water  or  by  evaporation,  as  may 
be,  and  made  into  a  syrup,  by  dissolving  in  it,  in  coarse  powder,  60  troy 
ounces  of  refined  sugar.f  The  syrup  when  prepared  should  measure  76  fluid  ounces, 
if  not,  it  should  be  brou^t  to  this  measure  by  the  addition  of  water.  The  quantity 
of  76  ounces  is  what  the  Edinburgh  College  formula  should  give,  and  the  proportions 
have  therefore  been  framed  so  as  to  produce  a  quantity  exactly  the  same. 

In  the  first  part  of  this  process  the  watery  solution  will  agree  in  its  nature  with 
that  of  the  Pharmacopoeia,  but  in  a  subsequent  stage,  while  the  spirit  takes  up  all 
the  active  constituents  of  the  watery  extract,  mucilaginous  and  albuminous  matters 
in  considerable  bulk  are  left  behind  in  consequence  of  their  insolubility  in  this 
menstruum. 

On  comparing  the  quantity  of  sugar  in  the  officinal  formula — which,  strangely 
enough,  is  only  14j^  Troy  ounces  to  20  fluid  ounces  of  liquid,  while  the  proportion 
in  syrupus  aurantii  is  36  to  20 — with  the  quantity  g^ven  here,  it  will  be  found  that 
the  former  contains  in  76  fluid  ounces  of  syrup  only  36  troy  ounces,  whereas  the 
latter  in  the  same  measure  contains  as  much  as  60  troy  ounces,  or  nearly  double, 
without  being  at  all  in  excess.  The  one  may  be  viewed  as  a  mucilaginous  extract, 
with  the  addition  of  some  sugar,  while  tlie  other  answers  to  the  character  of  what 
it  professes  to  be,  a  real  syrup;  and  may,  therefore,  be  reasonably  expected  to  keep 
as  well  as  the  generality  of  syrups  do. 

That  it  will  keep  under  all  circumstances,  we  do  not  pretend  to  affirm,  but  so  far 
as  our  experience  goes,  which  extends  to  nearly  a  year,  no  fault  can  be  found  to  it  in 
this  respect.  The  mere  addition  of  sugar,  however,  to  the  ordinary  syrup  of  poppies 
will  not  make  it  more  stable  ;  of  tliis  we  are  assured  by  Mons.  Soubeiran,  as  the 
resnlt  of  his  own  experience.  But  by  excluding  those  substances  which  occasion 
fermentation,  and  supplying  their  place  by  a  larger  proiK)rtion  of  sugar,  both  a  much 

*  About  three  ounces  of  these  volatile  acids  were  exhibited  to  the  Meeting,  which  had  been 
taken  from  one  gallon  of  commercial  glycerine,  as  also  a  small  portion  of  butyric  »ther  prepared 
from  the  same  liquid. 

f  These  proportions  givmg  a  solation  near  the  point  of  saturation,  and  possibly,  therefore,  in 
cold  weather  cansing  a  sliglit  crystallization,  can  easily  be  modified  to  prevent  this,  when  de- 
sirable, without  affecting  the  strength  of  the  preparation. 
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more  elegant  and  permanent-  preparation  is  obtained,  while  from  our  personal 
experience  we  can  affirm  that  its  strength  is  not  deficient. 

The  only  similar  process  we  know  of  to  the  one  proposed  is  that  of  the  Paris 
Codex,  which  orders  the  syrup  to  be  prepared  from  the  spirituous  extract  of  poppies. 
We  have  at  any  rate,  two  objections  to  this  formula.  In  the  first  place,  the  forma- 
tion of  a  spirituous  extract  directly  from  so  bulky  and  spongy  a  substance  as  poppy 
heads,  cannot  be  entertained  in  thid  country,  where  spirits  of  wine  is  so  expensive; 
and  the  second,  equally  serious  objection,  is  the  great  difficulty  of  dissolving  out 
with  water  the  active  ingredients  from  a  firm  resinous  extract.  From  this  circum- 
stance we  should  fear  there  is  much  danger  of  inequality  in  the  strength  of 
the  resulting  syrup.  These  objections,  are,  however,  removed  by  following  the 
process  here  given ;  and  by  exhausting  the  capsules  completely,  a  syrup  is  obtained  of 
uniform  strength :  a  most  important  object  in  such  a  preparation. 


LIVERPOOL  CHEMISTS*  ASSOCIATION. 
29^  Octoberj  1852. 

MR.  SUMNER,  PRESIBEITr,  IN  THE  CHAIR. 

Dr.  J.  B.  Edwards  delivered  a  lecture  on  *'  Galvanic  Apparatus,''  (the  publication 
of  which  is  deferred,  as  it  requires  illustration  by  woodcuts,  which  could  not  be  com- 
pleted in  time  for  this  number  of  the  Journal.) 

After  the  conclusion  of  the  lecture,  Mr.  Mercer  exhibited  a  specimen  of  cinnabar 
from  California,  the  first,  he  believed,  which  had  arrived  in  the  port  of  Liverpool 
from  that  country ;  also  specimens  of  bottles  made  fVom  bamboo,  in  which  quick- 
silver is  imported  from  China.— (See  Pharm.  Journ.,  vol.  iii.,  page  539.) 

\2th  November,  1852. 

MR.  SUMNER,  PRESIDENT,  IN  THE  CHAIR. 

The  President  said  that  the  business  of  the  evening  was  to  hear  a  lecture  by  Mr. 
H.  S.  Kvans,  on  the  "  Pharmacy  of  Khubarb,"  and  to  consider  tlie  subject  of  the 
supply  of  medicines  to  emigrant  ships.  With  a  view  to  the  latter  business,  the 
trade  generally  had  been  invited  to  be  present,  and  the  Society  would  be  glad  to  hear 
their  opinions  upon  it.  He  then  shortly  related  the  leading  facts,  with  which  the 
readers  of  the  Journal  are  alreadv  familiar,  and  noticed  the  probability  that  the  mo- 
nopoly which  at  present  was  con^ned  to  the  supply  of  medicines  for  ships  chartered 
by  her  Migesty's  Commissioners  would,  unless  a  remedy  for  the  evils  in  which  it 
originated  were  found,  be  extended  to  all  classes  of  emigrant  ships. 

A  discussion  ensued  at  some  length.  Mr.  Coupland  observed  that  there  were 
medical  officers  appointed  to  examine  passengers'  chests,  and  they  were  considered 
competent  to  examine  for  dll  but  those  sent  out  by  Government.  He  forcibly 
pointed  out  the  inconsistency  of  this,  and  said  it  was  strange  that  ships  could  be 
supplied  at  Liverpool  with  everything  but  medicines. 

Mr.  Abraham  read  a  draft  of  a  Memorial  which  the  Council  of  the  Liverpool 
Chemists'  Association  had  prepared  to  send  to  the  Commissioners,  expressing  their 
opinion  that  a  competent  inspector,  provided  with  suitable  means  of  examination 
at  a  depot,  could  protect  the  interests  of  emigrants  even  more  efiectually  than  the 
interests  of  the  public  are  now  protected,  and  that  such  an  arrangement,  applied  to 
all  classes  of  emigrant  ships,  would  be  more  beneficial  and  more  just  than  the  present 
system. 

On  the  motion  of  Dr.  Edwards,  seconded  by  Mr.  Shaw,  it  was  unanimously 
resolved  that  the  Council  of  the  Association  be  requested  to  send  a  deputation  to 
present  the  Memoriid  to  her  Majesty's  Land  and  Emigration  Commissioners. 

Mr.  H.  Sugden  Evans,  F.C.S.,  then  delivered  a 

LECTURE  ON  THE  PHARMACY  OF  RHUBARB, 

Of  which  the  following  »  an  abstract, 

Mr.  Evans  opened  his  subject  by  defining  pharmacy  to  be  a  science  or  knowledge 
of  certain  natural  laws,  whereby  we  may  controul  the  reactions  of  medicines,  and  an 
art  or  practical  application  of  these  laws  to  the  collecting,  preserving,  preparing, 
and  compounding  of  medicines.    Rhubarb  has  been  more  frequently  studied  than 
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moAt  other  remedial  agents,  yet  its  history  and  ori^n  are  Teiled  in  obsearity,  nor 
can  the  true  plant  yielding  it  be  ascertained  ;  and  we  shall  probably  remain  in  this 
ignorance  until  access  is  gained  to  the  Tartar  and  Buchanan  territories.  Whatever 
the  species,  the  plant  yielding  the  rhubarb  is  a  Rheum,  belonging  to  the  natural 
order  Folygonacese,  a  class  of  herbaceous  plants,  found  abundantly  in  most  parts  of 
the  world. 

Various  species  of  Rheum  hare  from  time  to  time  been  declared  to  be  the  true 
species,  but  all  the  endeavours  of  scientific  observers,  and  even  the  influence  of  the 
Russian  Government  itself,  have  alike  fiuled  in  gaining  the  truth,  and  all  the  seeds 
and  information  which  have  been  obtained  are  false.  Such  is  the  jealousy  with  which 
t^e  Tartars  and  all  connected  with  Cliinese  rule  look  upon  the  slightest  inquiries, 
tliat  the  utmost  care  is  taken  to  thwart  all  attempts  at  gaining  information. 
Indeed,  the  density  of  the  mists  in  which  these  "celestial"  beings  delight  to  wrap 
all  that  concerns  them  is  such,  that  tlie  progress  of  civilization  has  been  materially 
checked  amongst  a  nation  whose  natural  resources  are  superior  to  any,  and  it  has 
been  impossible  to  gain  any  information  worthy  of  credit. 

Mr.  £.  then  described  the  varieties  of  rhubarb  met  with  in  the  markets,  which  he 
classed  as  Russian,  China,  and  European,  with  a  fourth,  Himalayan,  the  produce 
chiefly  of  the  Rheum  emodi,  a  species  growing  extensively  on  the  Himalayan 
Mountains,  at  altitudes  of  fh>m  9000  to  10,000  f^t.  There  is  a  flue  specimen  of  this 
species  in  the  Botanic  Gardens  here,  every  portion  of  which  possesses  purgative 
properties. 

The  Russian  rhubarb  is  supplied  by  virtue  of  a  contract  existing  between  the 
Russian  crown  and  Bucharians,  whereby  these  latter  are  required  to  supply  a  cer- 
tain quantity  of  fine  root  annually,  and  forfeit  all  that  is  rejected,  which  is  accord- 
ingly burned.  The  examination  to  which  the  crown  rhubarb  is  subjected  is  excessively 
rigid,  and  hence  its  superior  quality. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  China  rhubarb,  the  ordinary  East  Indian  and  the  Dutch 
trimmed,  or  an  imitation,  but  veiy  clumsy  one,  of  Russian. 

Rhubarb  is  cultivated  to  a  small  extent  in  this  country,  but  on  the  Contineiit  its 
culture  is  rather  extensive. 

The  roots  are  gathered  in  the  autumn,  when  they  contain  the  largest  amount  of 
the  peculiar  principles  of  the  plant  British  rhubarb  is  but  little  used  except  for 
cattle  medicine,  or  by  some  unprincipled  persons  as  a  substitute  for  or  mixed  with 
the  Russian  powder  as  a  medicine.  This  has  excited  a  natural  desire  to  know  wherein 
its  properties  reside,  and  hence  many  analyses  have  been  made. 

Rhubarb  contains  about  fifteen  per  cent,  of  bitter  extractive  matter  peculiar  to 
itself,  solnble  in  alcohol,  hot,  and  cold  water,  having  an  alkaline  reaction,  and  pos- 
sessing all  the  flavour,  but  not  the  odour  of  the  root.  It  owes  its  colour  chiefly  to 
clirysophanic  acid.  But  its  medicinal  properties  appear  to  resido  in  the  astringent 
hiattcrs,  consisting  of  tannic  and  gallic  acids,  with  three  resins,  which  have  been 
examined  and  described  under  the  names  of  Fhaeoretine,  cry  thonetine,  and  aporetine, 
by  ^IM.  Schlossberger  and  Dcspping. 

Starcli,  sugar,  and  mucilage  are  idso  found  in  various  proportions  in  samples  of 
rhubarb.  The  starch  grains  are  very  small,  varying  in  size  from  the  ^^^  to  the 
5^^  of  an  inch.  Their  shape  is  moro  or  less  oval  or  ovoid,  and  many  are  percep- 
tibly marked  with  concentric  rings. 

Large  quantities  of  oxalate  of  lime  are  found  in  the  tissues  of  rhubarb,  but  chiefly 
in  the  Russian :  it  occurs  in  stellate  groups  of  crystals,  and  it  is  owing  to  the  pre- 
sence of  these  crystals  that  rhubarb  is  gritty  when  chewed. 

The  origin  and  uses  of  these  crystals  or  raphides  are  uncertain  here,  they  appear 
to  be  due  to  the  formation  of  vegetable  adds  in  the  sap  of  the  plant  by  its  vital 
action,  and  the  gradual  combination  of  these  acids  with  the  lime  salts  taken  up  from 
the  earth  by  the  roots,  and  the  formation  of  stable  compounds,  or  stovehooses  of 
strength,  from  which  the  same  vital  force  can,  as  occasion  requires,  obtain  suppUes 
for  tlio  building  of  the  fabric  or  skeleton  of  new  parts. 

Mr.  Evans  concluded  by  describing  the  method  of  grinding  rhubarb,  and  the 
various  preparations  into  which  this  invaluable  medicine  enters. 

The  Secretary  laid  before  the  meeting  a  copy  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Lirerpool 
Architectural  and  Ardiseological  Society,  presented  by  that  society  to  the  Chemists' 
Association. 
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OBXOXNAI.    AND    IIXTRACTSD  ABTICIiBS. 


OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE  VOLATILITY  AND  SOLUBILITY  OF 

CANTHARIDIN  IN  VIEVT  OP  THE  MOST  ELIGIBLE 

PHARMACEUTICAL   TREATMENT    OP    SPANISH   FLIES. 

BT  WILLIAV  FBOCTER,  JUN. 

Cahtbabxdbs  hare  been  used  in  Pharmacv  since  the  days  of  Hippocrates.  It 
was  not  till  1810,  however,  that  the  principle  giving  them  activity  was  isolated  by 
Robiqiiet  (AnnaL  de  Chimie,  Ixxvi.  802,)  and  subsequently  named  Cantharidin  by 
Dr.  Thomas  Thomson.  Since  then  various  experimenters  have  been  engaged  in 
the  chemical  investigation  of  these  flie^,  and  in  tiie  more  recent  treatises  they  are 
stated  to  consist  of  canUutridmy  yeUow  fixed  cit,  green  fixed  oilf  a  yellow  viscou*  euhstance^ 
a  bluck  matter^  ozmaxome,  urio  aeid^  acetic  aeidi  phospfutric  acid^  and  the  phosphate  o/f 
time  and  magnesia.  It  is  proverbial  among  apothecaries  and  physicians,  that  the 
pharmaceutical  preparations  designed  to  produce  vesication,  vary  very  much  in  their 
power  as  prepai^d  by  different  individuals,  and  Srom  difibrent  samples  of  cantharidee 
by  the  same  recipes.  Is  this  variableness  of  power  due  to  the  inequality  of  strength 
of  the  commercial  drug  ?  or,  are  we  to  attribute  it  to  the  treatment  employed  by  the 
Apothecary  ?  The  real  importance  of  these  queries  demands  an  answer.  To 
proceed  properly,  the  investigator  should  examine  cantharidin  in  a  pure  state, 
ascertain  how  far  the  statements  of  writers  are  correct,  then  by  a  series  of  analyses, 
quantitative  as  regards  that  principle,  dcteimine  whether  its  proportion  varies,  and 
to  what  extent,  in  different  specimens  of  cantharides  of  fiiir  quality  ;  and  finally 
test  the  preparations  derived  from  the  same  samples  and  see  how  far  they  correspond 
with  the  inferences  drawn  from  the  asoertained  properties  and  proportions  of  the 
aetive  principle.  I  have  at  present  undertaken  to  resolve  but  a  part  of  these  queries 
— ^yet  by  far  the  most  important  ones— as  will  be  seen. 

Cantharidin  is  a  white,  neutral  rabstance,  of  which  the  fdrmula  according  to 
Regnault  is  Cio  H  O4.  Gmelin  considers  it  of  the  nature  of  a  solid  volatile  oil.  As 
UBually  seen  it  has  the  ^form  of  minute  flattened  four-sided  prisms  much  broken 
up,  so-  as  to  appear  like  scales.  When  deposited  flrom  an  ethereal  solution  o^ 
cantharides  by  slow  evaporation,  or  from  its  solution  in  hot  acetic  acid  by  cooling,  it 
assumes  the  form  of  flattened  oblique  four-sided  prisms  with  dihedral  summits^ 
derived  from  the  rectangular  prism  l^  the  bevelment  of  its  edges.  The  ciystlds  by 
slow  nibllmation  are  four-sided  rectangular  prisms  of  great  brilliance  and  sometimes 
Iridescent. 

StdubilUg.  Pure  cantharadin  is*  insoluble  in  water  hot  or  cold.  It  is  slightly 
soluble  in  cold  alcohol,  readily  so  when  hot.  Ether  dissolves  it  to  a  greater  extent, 
yet  mvch  more  easily  hot  than  qkA^  Chloroform  is  its  best  solvent,  c^d  or  hot,  as 
shown  in  a  former  essay  {Am.  Jour,  Pharm,  vol.  xxiil.  124,)  and  will  remove  it  from 
the  aqueous  infhsion  of  the  flies.  Acetic  ether  dissolves  cantharidin,  especially  when 
hot,  but  does  not  retain  much  on  cooling.  When  one  part  of  cantharides  is  mixed 
with  twenty  parts  of  olive  oil  and  heated  to  850^  Fahr.  it  is  completely  dissolved. 
As  the  solution  cools,  the  cantharidin  rapidly  separates  in  shining  needles  in  such 
quantity  as  at  first  to  give  the  oil  a  pulpy  consistence.  The  clear  cold  oil  retains 
sufficient  to  act  as  an  efficient  rubefhdent  but  not  as  an  an  epispastic.  One  part  of 
cantharidin  requires  seventy  parts  of  oil  of  turpentine  to  dissolve  it  at  the  boiling 
temperature,  the  greater  part  separating,  as  the  solution  cools,  in  long  asbestos-like 
needles.  A  piece  of  paper  saturated  with  the  cold  solution  and  applied  to  the  skin 
under  adhesive  plaster  did  not  vesicate.  Acetone  (from  the  distillation  of  acetate  of 
lime)  dissobres  cantharidin  with  great  readiness,  and  ranks  next  to  chloroform  in 
this  regard.  The  solution  deposits  the  substance  in  crystals  by  evaporation.  The 
commercial  methyUc  tdcohol  or  wood  naphtha  also  dissolves  cantharidin,  but  to  a 
much  less  extent  then  acetone.  When  acetic  acid  sp.  gr.  1.41  (U.  S.  P.)  is  added  to 
cantharidin,  it  but  slightly  acts  on  it  in  the  cold  ;  heat  much  increases  its  solvent 
power,  whidi  is  lost  on  cooling  and  the  substance  deposited  by  standing,  though  not 
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immediately.  One  part  of  cantharidin  vaa  mixed  with  forty  parts  of  cri/gtaliizable 
acetic  acid  and  agitated  together  during  five  hours,  but  a  small  percentage  was 
dissolved  ;  but  on  applying  heat  the  crystals  were  dissolved  quickly.  On  standing, 
nearly  all  of  the  cantharidin  was  slowly  deposited  in  regular  crystals.  To  ascertain 
whether,  as  has  been  asserted,*  a  combination  was  effected,  and  an  acetate  of 
cantharidin  produced,  an  acetic  solution  of  cantharidin  was  evaporated  to  dryness 
and  the  crystals  mixed  with  strong  sulphuric  acid  and  heated  till  dissolved,  while 
the  nose  was  held  near,  without  the  slightest  evidence  of  acetic  odour  ;  one-twentieth 
of  a  grain  of  acetate  of  potassa  was  then  added,  which  instantlj'  evolved  the  well 
marked  smell  of  acetic  acid.  Formic  acid  dissolves  but  a  trace  of  cantharidin,  cold 
or  hot ;  and  muriatic  acid,  sp.  gr.  1.18  hardly  can  be  said  to  act  on  it  in  the  cold,  but 
when  boiling  a  minute  portion  is  taken  up.  The  same  is  true  of  phosphoric  add 
dissolved  in  five  parts  water.  Sulphuric  acid,  sp.  gr.  1.840,  when  heated  readily 
dissolves  pure  cantharidin  without  being  discoloured,  and  deposits  it  in  crystaU 
michanged  by  cooling.  Hot  nitric  acid,  sp.  gr.  1..38,  dissolves  cantharidin  readily, 
and  deposits  the  greater  part  of  it  on  cooling  in  brilliant  crystals,  unchanged.  A 
concentrated  solution  of  ammonia  slowly  dissolves  cantharidin  to  a  small  extent,  and 
yields  it  up  on  evaporation  in  crystals.  Solutions  of  potassa  and  of  soda  also 
dissolve  this  principle. 

Its  Volatility, — About  ten  grains  of  pure  and  perfectly  dry  cantharidin  was  spread 
on  the  pan  of  an  Oertling*s  balance  (sensitive  to  1- 150th  of  a  grain)  and  the 
equilibrium  carefully  adjusted  with  platina  weights.  After  exposure  for  a  week  to 
the  action  of  the  air,  a  vessel  of  lime  being  present  to  keep  the  air  dry,  no  change  in 
the  adjustment  had  occurred.  To  further  test  the  volatility  of  cantharidin,  a 
portion  of  it  was  put  at  the  bottom  of  a  dry  test  tube,  through  a  paper  funnel  so  as 
not  to  soil  the  sides,  which  was  then  fixed  so  as  to  dip  half  an  inch  in  a  mercurial 
bath  having  a  thermometer  suspended  in  it.  It  lost  nothing  appreciable  aflter  being 
kept  at  212°  F.  for  half  an  hour,  no  sublimate  bemg  visible  with  a  lens.  At  220°  F. 
no  visible  effect  was  produced.  Kept  at  250°  F.  for  twenty  minutes,  a  very  slow 
sublimation  commenced.  At  300°  F.  the  vaporization  was  but  slightly  increased. 
The  heat  was  then  raised  to  360°  F.,  when  the  sublimation  became  more  decided, 
yet  still  slow.  Between  402°  F.  and  410°  F.  it  fused,  and  rapidly  sublimed  at  a  few 
degn^ees  higher.  Cantharidin  at  this  temperature  volatilizes  with  great  ease  and 
condenses  in  beauttfhl  well  defined  crystals  like  salicylic  acid. 

The  specific  gravity  of  cantharidin  is  considerable,  as  it  sinks  in  nitric  acid,  sp.  gr. 
I.H8;  it  is  exceedingly  acrid;  its  powder  applied  to  the  skin  with  a  little  oil,  produces 
speedy  vesication,  and  taken  internally  it  is  an  irritant  poison  of  the  most  virulent 
lund. 

Such  are  some  of  the  more  prominent  characters  of  this  remarkable  substance, 
whicli  exhibits  a  permanence  and  want  of  affinity  extraordinary  in  an  animal 
principle.  Let  us  now  see  how  far  experiments  with  cantharidin,  as  it  exists  in  the 
flies  in  substance,  correspond  with  its  behaviour  in  an  isolated  state. 

1st.  Is  cantharidin,  as  it  exists  in  Spanish  flies,  volatile  at  common  temperatures, 
or  at  the  temperature  usually  employed  in  making  the  cerate  ;  and  if  so  to  what 
extent  ? 

a.  Six  hundred  grains  of  powdered  cantharides  were  put  into  a  quart  flask,  a  pint 
of  water  poured  on,  and  macerated  two  hours.  The  flask  was  then  adapted  to  a 
glass  tubulated  receiver  by  means  of  a  long  glass  tube,  the  joints  made  tight,  and 
tiie  tube  refrigerated  throughout  its  length  by  a  current  of  cool  water,  the  receiver 
itself  being  surrounded  by  water.  A  sand-bath  heat  was  then  applied  and  the 
materials  in  the  flask  kept  boiling  during  several  hours,  until  ludf  a  pint  of  liquid  had 
distilled.  The  product  in  the  receiver  was  opalescent,  with  white  particles  floating 
through  it,  and  had  a  strong  odour  of  Spanish  flies.  It  was  decanted  into  a  bottle, 
and  agitated  repeatedly  with  half  an  ounce  of  chloroform,  which  dissolved  the 
partides  and  removed  the  opalescence.  The  chloroform,  when  separated  with  a 
funnel,  and  evaporated  spontaneously,  yielded  a  colourless  semi-crystalline  residue, 
having  a  waxy  consistence  and  a  strong  odour  different  from  that  of  the  flies.  It 
fiised  at  120°  Fahr.,  was  volatile  per  se,  but  was  partially  decomposed  and  condensed 
in  drops  which  subsequently  solidified.    This  substance  is  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether, 
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and  chlorofonn,  is  decomposed  and  dissoWed  by  sulphnric  acid»  prodaoes  no  ngn$  of 
veskatum  after  forty- eight  kow$*  contact  with  the  ekin  under  adhesive  plaster,  and  is 
most  probably  the  same  voUtile  principle  that  has  been  noticed  by  Orfiia. 

The  long  glass  tube  was  then  examined  for  a  sublimate,  by  rinsing  it  thoroughly 
with,  chloroform,  which,  on  evaporation,  afforded  more  of  the  same  substance 
obtained  from  the  distilled  water,  and  like  it  did  not  produce  vesication. 

This  experiment  shows  conclusively  that  cantharidin  dees  not  wHatUue  to  an 
appreeiahle  extent  with  water  evaporating  from  cantharides. 

b.  More  water  was  added  to  the  residue  in  the  flask,  again  boiled  for  fifteen 
minutes  and  thrown  on  a  displacing  filter,  and  water  added  to  the  solid  residue, 
after  the  decoction  had  ceased  to  pass,  until  the  absorbed  liquid  was  displaced.  The 
decoction  was  much  less  odorous  than  the  distilled  water,  and  had  a  (teep  reddish- 
brown  colour.  Half  of  tlus  was  agitated  repeatedly  with  chloroform.  The  latter 
decanted  and  evaporated  yielded  a  crop  of  crystals  intermixed  with  some  colouring 
matter.  A  part  of  these  heated  in  a  tube  over  a  lamp,  gave  immediately  the 
brilliant  crystalline  sublimate  of  cantharidin  weU  marked  ;  another  portion  applied 
to  the  skin  produced  vesication  in  a  few  hours. 

The  other  half  of  the  decoction  was  evaporated  to  a  soft  extract  by  dbect  heat. 
This  produced  speedy  and  deep  vesication,  more  effectuid  than  that  of  pure 
cantharidin,  as  in  the  extract  that  principle  was  in  a  soluble  state  by  virtue  of  the 
yellow  matter  of  the  flies. 

c.  The  residual  flies  were  then  dried  carefully  and  exhausted  with  ether,  which 
assumed  a  deep  green  colour.  A  green  semifluid  fatty  oil  was  obtained  by  evaporation, 
from  which  a  fluid  yellow  oil  separated  by  standing,  which  produced  a  tardy 
vesication,  not  comparable  with  the  aqueous  extract. 

d.  One  hundred  grains  of  flies  in  powder  were  introduced  into  a  test  tube  so  as 
not  to  soil  the  sides.  This  was  then  kept  at  the  temperature  of  212^  F.  during  six 
hours,  by  causing  it  to  dip  into  a  vessel  of  boiling  water  through  a  tin  plate.  The 
hygrometric  water  was  removed  as  it  condensed  above.  At  the  end  of  the  experiment 
a  minute  deposit  of  microscopic  crystals  less  than  one-thirtieth  of  a  grain,  was 
observed  above  the  flies  on  the  sides  of  the  tube. 

e.  Two  hundred  grains  of  flies  were  introduced  into  a  two  ounce  retort,  which 
they  half  filled,  adapted  to  a  two  ounce  receiver,  and  this  again  connected  with  a 
third  vessel.  The  retort  heated  by  a  mercurial  bath,  was  kept  at  225°  F.  for  two 
hours,  without  any  product  except  a  little  odorous  hygrometric  water.  The  heat 
was  then  raised  to  412°  F.,  when  a  colourless  oily  matter  fiowed  slowly  into  the 
receiver,  mixed  with  water,  whilst  a  crystalline  matter  mixed  with  oil  collected  in 
the  neck.  This  crystalline  matter  mixed  with  the  oil  produced  vesication  when 
applied  to  the  skin.  The  heat  was  now  rapidly  increased  so  as  to  produce  brown 
vapours,  firom  which  was  condensed  a  dark  coloured  empyreumatic  oil,  abundant 
crystals  of  an  ammoniacal  salt  collected  in  the  tubes  and  on  the  sides  of  the 
receiver,  whilst  the  aqueous  liquor  in  the  receiver  was  strongly  ammoniacal. 
Neither  the  dark  oil  nor  the  crystals  produced  vesication,  the  high  temperature 
having  probably  decomposed  the  cantharidin. 

From  these  experiments  it  must  be  admitted  that  cantharidin  is  less  volatUe  than 
has  been  asserted.  The  effect  produced  on  the  eye  of  the  pupil  of  Robiquet  who 
was  watching  the  crystallization  of  cantharidin  during  the  evaporation  of  an  ethereal 
solution,  maybe  accounted  for  by  the  mechanical  action  of  the  dense  ethereal  vapour 
escaping  near  his  eye,  as  he  watched  the  process  with  a  lens,  carrying  off  some 
particles  of  cantharidin  ;  and  the  readiness  with  which  this  principle  may  be  brought 
mechanically  in  contact  with  the  skin  of  the  fiu>e,  during  a  series  of  experiments, 
by  want  of  care,  will  easily  account  for  the  occasional  testimony  of  writers  in  favour 
of  its  volatility  at  low  temperatures  based  on  that  kind  of  evidence.  During  the 
whole  of  the  experiments  detailed  in  this  paper,  the  author  has  not  experienced  any 
inconvenience  to  his  eyes  or  face  except  in  two  instances,  once  when  decomposing 
cantharides  by  destructive  distillation,  during  which  some  of  the  vapours  escaped 
near  his  person,  and  again  where  a  small  capsule  containing  aqueous  extract  of 
cantharides  was  accidentally  exposed  to  high  temperature  over  a  lamp  so  as  to 
partially  decompose  it ;  he  suffered  slight  pain  for  a  few  hours  in  the  conjunctiva  of 
both  eyes. 

It  must  also  be  admitted  that  the  heat  ordinarily  employed  in  making  the 
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blistering  cerate  of  the  United  States  FharmacopQeia,  does  not  iigure  the  preparatton 
by  Tolatilising  the  cantharidin,  and  that  the  leoommendation  to  digest  the  flies  in 
the  melted  yehicle  on  a  water-bath  is  not  only  not  injoriods,  bnt  deddedly 
advantageous,  as  it  increases,  many  fold,  the  sohrent  power  of  the  fatty  matter. 

2nd  Having  ascertained  the  scuvent  powers  of  oUve  oil,  oil  of  turpentine,  and 
acetic  add,  on  pure  cantharidin,  the  following  ezperimeitts  were  made  with  those 
menstrua,  and  with  water,  on  the  flies  in  substance : — 

a.  100  grains  of  powdered  cantharides  were  mixed  with  200  grains  of  olive  oil  in 
a  large  test  tube,  which  was  corked,  and  the  mixtin'o  heated  in  a 'boiling  water  bath 
during  four  hours,  with  occasional  agitation.  The  contents  of  the  tute  were  ^len 
poured  into  a  small  glass  displacement  apparatus,  surrounded  with  water  kept  hot 
by  a  lamp,  and  the  saturated  oil  gradually  dispiaoed,  without  cooling,  by  tie 
addition  of  fresh  portions  of  oil.  The  oily  liquid  thus  obtained  had  a  deep  green 
colour,  smelted  strongly  of  the  flies,  and  when  applied  to  the  akin  produoed  foil 
vesication  in  about  twelve  hours  contact.  After  standing  twenty^four  hours  sfalDing 
ne^es  of  cantharidin  gradually  separated,  but  not  in  quantity. 

6.  100  grains  of  powdered  flies  were  mixed  with  BOO  grains  of  pure  oil  of 
turpentine  in  a  closed  tube,  heated  in  a  boiling  water^bath  fonr  hours,  and 
dispiaoed  while  hot  as  in  the  preceding  experiment.  The  terebinthinate  solatioii 
had  a  dull  yellow  colour,  and  was  perfectly  transparent  as  it  passed,  but  In  a  short 
time  numerous  minute  stellated  crystals  commenced  forming,  which  inereaaad  m 
quantity  by  standing.    The  saturated  cold  solution,  separated  flrom  the  crystals  I 

after  standmg  twenty-four  hours,  did  not  blister  when  applied  to  the  skin. 

c.  100  grains  of  powdered  flies  were  digested  in  a  dose  vessel,  at  the  temperatuxe  j 
of  boiling  water,  in  300  grains  of  acetic  acid,  sp.  gr.  1.041,  for  six  hours,  and  thea 
subjected  to  displaoement  in  the  hot  fllter  abonre  noticed.    A  dark  reddisfa^brown 
transparent  liquid  passed,  which  had  very  little  odotir  of  flies,  even  when  a  portion 

was  exposed  until  'the  acetic  acid  had  nearly  all  evaporated.  A  portion  of  this 
liquid  applied  to  the  skin  produced  complete  vesication  in  about  ten  hours.  After 
standing  a  few  houfs,  numeioua  minute  granular  crystals  were  deposited,  wfaicb 
gradually  increased  in  amount  and  size. 

These  three  experiments  prove  that  hot  fatty  matter  is  a  good  solvent  for  i 

cantharidin  as  it  exists  in  the  flies,  and  that  it  retains  more  tm  cooling  than  either 
turpentine  or  acetic  acid.  That  hot  oil  of  turpentine  is  a  good  solvent  for  eoBtratiting 
cantharidin,  although  it  does  not  retain  mudi  on  cooling,  and  that  officinal  aeetic 
acid  at  the  temperature  of  212''  F.  will  remove  oanthaiidin  readily  f^rom  Spanish 
flies,  but  retains  but  a  part  on  cooling.  j 

d.  500  grains  of  recently  powdered  flies,  contained  in  a  flask,  were  bofled  in  a  pint 

of  water,  for  an  Itour,  and  the  dear  decoction  decanted,  the  residue  again  treated  { 

with  half  a  pint  of  water,  so  as  to  remove  all  matter  soluble  in  that  liquid.    The  j 

decoctions  were  mixed,  flltered,  and  evaporated  careftdly  to  dryness.  The  extract 
was  exhausted  by  repeated  treatment  with  bdling  alodxol,  whidi  left  a  dark 
coloured  pulpy  matter,  Tory  sduble  in  water,  from  winch  it  is  predfutated  by 
subacetate  of  lead.  The  alcoholic  solution  was  now  evaporated  to  a  syrup,  and  oa 
cooling  yielded  a  yellow  extract  like  mass  inter^Kffsed  with  numeious  minute  four- 
sided  prisms.  By  washing  a  portion  with  water,  the  yellow  matter  was  removed,  j 
leaving  the  crystals  white  and  pure.  The  aqueous  washings  yielded  by  evaporatioB 
a  residue  of  crystals,  and  does  not  Tssicate.  When  the  alcoholic  extract  was  traatsd 
with  chloroform  the  crystals  were  dissolved,  and  the  yellow  matter  left.  On 
evaporating  the  chloroibrm  solution  the  crystals  were  re-obtained  with  all  the 
characters  of  cantharidin.  The  matter  left  by  chloroform  was  bow  treated  irith 
water,  in  which  it  dissolved,  eatcept  a  trace  of  dark  substance,  and  was  agam 
evaporated  carefully.  It  affbrded  a  yellow  honey-like  reddue,  tliickly  iatenpcorsed 
with  crystals  and  strongly  acid  to  litmus,  without  vesicating  power. 

A  portion  of  the  ydlow  matter  separated  from  tlie  dcoholic  eslraot  by  water  was 
boiled  with  some  cantharidin,  filtered  and  evaporated.  The  residue  treated  with 
chloroform  aflbrded  no  cantharidin  ;  hence  it  would  appear  that  although  the  ydlow 
matter  enables  the  cantharidin  to  dissdve  in  water  and  odd  alcohd,  when  onoe 
separated  its  solvent  power  ceases. 

Having  now  studied  the  eflects  'of  the  ordinary  solvents  on  cantharidin  in  a  flrae 
state,  and  in  the  condition  in  whidi  it  exists  in  the  insect,  we  sore  pnpwred  to  , 
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consider  witlt  flome  clearness,  the  pharmaceatical  preparations  of  the  Spanish  fly, 
and  their  action  as  yedcants. 

a.  If  one-thirtieth  of  a  grain  of  pure  cantharidin,  in  fine  powder,  be  placed  on 
the  skin  of  the  arm  and  covered  with  a  piece  of  warmed  adhesive  plaster,  active 
vesication  occurs  in  eight  hours,  with  pain.  If  the  same  quantity  of  cantharidin  be 
pat  on  the  other  arm,  a  small  piece  of  paper  be  laid  over  it,  and  then  a  piece  of 
adhesive  plaster  with  a  circular  hole  in  it  be  applied,  so  as  to  hold  on  the  paper,  no 
vesication  occurs  in  sixteen  hours,  the  powder  remaining  dry.  If  then  a  large  piece 
of  plaster  be  put  over  the  whole,  at  the  end  of  eight  hours  more  no  blistering  action 
will  have  taken  place.  If  now  a  trace  of  olive  oil  be  applied  to  the  back  of  the 
paper  covering  the  cantharidin,  and  the  plaster  replaced,  speedy  vesication  will 
occur.  These  esperiments  prove  that  cantharidin  most  be  in  solution  to  have  its 
vesicating  action,  and  that  oUy  matter  is  a  proper  medium. 

b.  When  powdered  flies  are  stirred  into  the  ordinary  vehicle  of  resin,  wax,  and 
lord,  so  as  to  chill  it  almost  immediately  as  was  formeiiy  directed,  but  little  of  the 
cantharidin  is  dissolved  by  the  fatty  matter,  and  when  applied  to  the  skin  the 
process  of  vesication  is  retarded.  If,  however,  the  cerate  be  kept  fluid  for  a  length 
of  time,  say  for  half  an  hour,  by  a  water-bath  or  other  regular  heat,  no  loss  of 
cantharidin  occurs  by  the  heat,  the  active  principle  is  in  great  measure  dissolved  by 
the  fat,  and  every  part  is  impregnated  and  active.  In  the  foregoing  experiments  it 
has  been  shown  that  twenty  parts  of  olive  oil  will  dissolve  one  of  cantharidin  when 
hot.  If  we  admit  with  Thierry  that  cantharides  contain  but  four  thousandths  of 
their  weight  of  cantharidin,  the  quantity  contained  in  a  pound  of  cerate  is  about  eight 
grains,  whilst  the  lard  in  the  same  weight  of  cerate  is  1600  grains,  or  two  hundred 
times  the  weight  of  that  principle,  not  to  speak  of  the  influence  of  the  wax  and 
resin,  which,  in  union  with  the  melted  Urd,  act  as  solvents.  Hence  the  whole  of 
the  cantharidin  may  be  dissolved  by  the  vehicle.  Another  advantage  of  employing 
a  continued  heat  in  digestion  is  the  removal  of  the  hygrometric  water  from  the 
flies,  which  is  the  source  of  the  mouldiness  to  which  tl^  cerate  is  prone  in  certain 
conditions. 

In  a  former  essay  (Amer,  Joum,  Pharm.^  vol.  xiii,  p.  302),  I  have  advocated 
digestion  in  making  this  cerate  (a  recommendation  also  made  by  Mr.  Donovan,  of 
Dublin,  about  the  same  time),  and  also  the  use  of  a  portion  of  the  oil  of  turpentine 
to  facilitate  the  solution  of  the  canthandin,  but  the  foregoing  experiments  prove 
that  fatty  matter  is  quite  as  good,  if  not  a  better  scAvent  alone,  than  with  turpentine. 

c.  It  has  been  asserted  long  ago  by  Beaupoil,  Robiquet,  and  others,  that  water  will 
perfectly  extract  the  active  matter  from  Spanish  flies,  which  these  experiments 
corroborate.  Hence  it  is  easy  to  understand  how  the  condensed  perspiration  may 
facilitate  the  action  of  a  blister,  especially  when,  as  was  formerly  much  the  ciise,  its 
surface  is  coated  with  the  dust  of  the  flies  and  the  skin  moisten^. 

It  is  also  clear  why  the  Unguentum  Cantharidis  of  the  U.S.  Pharmacopceia  is 
active  although  made  with  a  decoction  of  flies,  yet,  in  this  preparation,  care  should 
be  observed  not  to  evaporate  all  the  water,  as  on  the  existence  of  the  aqueous 
extract  in  a  soft  state  depends  much  of  the  efficiency  of  the  preparation  as  an 
irritant  dressing. 

d.  In  the  Linimentum  Cantharidis,  U.  S..Pharm.,  in  which  an  ounce  of  flies  is 
digested  in  eight  fluid  ounces  of  oil  of  turpentine,  the  cantharidin  is  to  the 
menstruum  as  1  to  1500,  a  proportion  probably  quite  suf&cient  to  retain  it  in  solution. 
The  importance  of  the  officinal  direction  to  digest  is  evident.  It  is  quite  doubtful 
whether  this  liniment,  as  made  by  the  process  of  Dr.  Jos.  EUirtshorne,  one  part  of 
flies  to  three  parts  of  oil,  wUl  retain  all  the  cantharidin  after  standing  awhile. 

e.  The  Acetum  Cantharidis,  (Lend.  Fh.)  made  by  macerating  an  ounce  of  flies  in 
ten  fluid  ounces  of  acetic  acid,  1.48,  has  been  criticised  by  Mr.  Redwood,  (Pharm. 
Jourrudy  Oct.  1841,)  who  arrived  at  the  conclosion  that  it  owed  its  vesicating  power 
almost  solely  to  the  acid,  he  not  being  able  to  discover  cantharidin  in  it.  The 
hkeflletency  of  cold  acetic  acid  as  a  sotveat  for  pure  cantharidin  has  been  proven  by 
the  above  experiments,  and  its  efficiency  when  hot  equally  shown.  There  can  be 
little  doubt  that  the  London  preparation  would  be  much  improved  by  digetting  the 
flies  in  the  add  for  an  hour  in  a  dose  glass  vessel  at  the  temperature  of  boiling  water. 

f.  The  eantbaridal  coUodion  of  M.  Uisch  has  been  considerably  used  as  a  vesicant 
in  this  country.    Ether  being  a  good  solvent  for  cantharidhi  readily  keepe  that 
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principle  in  solution.  When  applied  to  the  skin,  the  escape  of  the  ether  leaves  a 
coating  of  ethereal  extract  of  cantharides,  admixed  with  collodion.  This  preparation 
sometimes  fails  from  a  deficiency  of  cantharidin,  at  other  times  fh>m  want  of  a 
sufficient  hody  in  the  collodion  excipient,  and  it  has  been  found  more  advantageous  to 
treat  the  cantharides  with  ether  till  exhausted,  distil  off  the  ether,  and  add  the  oily 
residue  to  collodion  of  the  proper  consistence.  The  addition  of  a  little  olive  oil,  and 
of  Venice  turpentine,  as  recommended  by  Mr.  Rand,  will  give  more  activity  to  the 
preparation,  especially  if  a  piece  of  oiled  silk  or  adhesive  plaster  be  applied  over  the 
part. 

g.  Besides  these,  many  other  epispastic  preparations  are  made  in  France  and  other 
countries.  The  acetic  alcoholic  extract  of  cantharides  of  Ferrari  is  made  by 
digesting  four  parts  of  cantharides  in  sixteen  parts  of  alcohol  36^  B.  mixed  with  one 
part  of  acetic  acid  10°  B.  In  the  opinion  of  the  author,  the  acetic  acid  tends  to 
prevent  the  crystallization  of  the  cantharidin,  a  statement  rendered  doubtful  by  the 
above  experiments,  as  that  principle  separates  in  crystals  from  an  acetic  solution  of 
cantharides.  The  alcohol  dissolves  the  green  oil  which  gives  to  the  extract  a 
butyraceous  consistence.  This  is  undoubtedly  an  efficient  preparation,  and  is  used 
by  spreading  it  on  paper  with  a  brush,  and  applying  to  the  skin.  Nearly  all  the 
French  preparations  direct  digestion  of  from  two  to  six  hours,  showing  evidently 
that  the  experience  of  Pharmaceutists  is  opposed  to  the  opinion  that  cantharides  is 
<*  a  very  volatile  substance,  even  at  common  temperatures." 

The  vesicatmg  tafeta  of  the  Codex,  is  that  proposed  by  Messrs.  Henry  and  Guibourt, 
and  is  made  by  fusing  together  one  part  of  the  ethereal  extract  of  cantharides  and 
two  of  wax,  and  spreading  it  on  waxed  paper  or  linen  in  the  manner  of  adhesive 
plaster.  This  preparation  is  said  to  lose  its  efficiency  by  exposure  to  the  air.  How 
can  this  occur  in  view  of  the  results  which  have  been  detailed  above  ?  admitting  the 
fact,  is  it  not  probable  that  the  change  lies  in  the  strong  tendency  of  the  cantharidin 
to  separate  in  crystals  ?  a  change  easily  observable  in  the  ethereal  extract.  This  is 
the  chief  objection  to  some  otherwise  excellent  preparations  of  cantharides  for 
vesication,  and  it  is  far  more  probably  the  true  explanation  than  that  volatility 
should  be  the  cause. 

The  recently  prepared  and  soft  aqueous  extract  of  cantharides  has  been  shown  to 
be  a  powerful  epispastic.  Will  this  extract  of  the  consistence  of  honey,  associated 
with  sufficient  acetic  acid,  alcohol,  or  acetone,  to  preserve  it,  keep  without  the 
gradual  separation  of  the  cantharidin  ?  If  so,  it  will  undoubtedly  prove  one  of  the 
very  best  blistering  agents,  as  by  simply  applying  a  covering  of  it  over  the  sur&ce 
of  waxed  paper,  or  adhesive  plaster,  with  a  camd's-hair-brush,  a  peribct  blistering 
plaster  can  be  made  quickly  and  neatly,  and  all  tendency  to  change  of  aggregation 
by  the  action  of  the  air  on  the  menstruum  avoided.  This  is  a  question  now  under 
trial,  and  should  it  result  favourably,  a  formula  will  be  published.  The  extra- 
ordinary tendency  of  cantharidin  t^  crystallize,  even  under  the  most  adverse 
circumstances,  taken  in  connection  with  its  insolubility,  per  se,  has  hardly  received 
sufficient  attention  from  Pharmaceutists  as  a  cause  of  the  deterioration  of  cantharidal 
preparations,  and  the  discovery  of  a  menstruum,  that  will  retain  that  principle  in 
solution  for  an  indefinite  period,  is  a  problem  ^et  to  be  solved,  and  worthy  the 
attention  of  pharmaceutical  investigators. — American  Journal  of  Pharmacy, 

Philadelphia^  September^  1852. 


ON  THE  OIL  OF  THE  ARGEMONE  MEXICANA  AS  A  REMEDY 

FOR  ASIATIC  CHOLERA. 

BT  W.  HAHILTOy,  M.B. 

Asiatic  cholera  rarely  makes  its  attacks  without  previous  warning,  and,  if 
Individuals  would  only  pay  reasonable  attention  to  the  premonitory  symptoms,  much, 
if  not  the  whole,  of  the  fearful  mortality  which  has  already,  upon  two  occasions, 
desolated  our  land,  might  be  prevented.  The  premonitory  symptoms  usually  point 
to  a  disturbance  of  some  kind  or  other  in  the  organs  of  digestion,  which,  from 
whatever  cause  it  may  arise,  calls  for  active  interference  to  subdue. 
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The  most  obyious  mode  of  answering  this  indication,  is  to  keep  the  first  passages 
free,  and  thus  prevent  the  accumulation  of  that  feculent  matter  whose  irritation, 
produces  the  premonitory  symptoms,  and  ultimately  leads  to  that  spasmodic  action 
which  is  among  the  most  painful  accompaniments  of  Asiatic,  or,  as  it  has  been  more 
aptly  designated,  spasmodic  cholera. 

To  relieve  the  abdominal  irritation  by  carrying  off  the  feculent  matter  which 
occasions  it,  purgatives  of  the  milder  and  least  irritating  or  drastic  character  should 
be  carefully  administered  in  combination  with  some  anti-spasmodic,  to  modify  their 
action,  and  counteract  the  strong  and  painful  tendency  to  spasm  or  cramp,  as  it  is 
commonly  termed. 

Now  both  these  objects  may  be  attained  by  the  most  moderate  doses  of  the  oil 
obtained  from  the  seeds  of  the  Argemone  Mexicana,  a  plant  which  flourishes  spon- 
taneously in  the  greatest  abundance  in  waste  places,  and  among  rubbish  throughout 
I  believe  the  whole  of  the  West  Indian  Archipelago,  where  it  may  be  found  blossoming 
and  loaded  with  seed  in  every  stage  to  maturity  throughout  the  year. 

It  is  now  above  eight  years  since  I  first  endeavoured  to  direct  medical  attention  to 
this  valuable  but  neglected  plant,  through  the  pages  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Journal, 
in  the  fourth  and  fifth  volumes  of  which  communications  on  this  subject  will  be 
found  at  pages  167  and  23. 

In  the  passages  referred  to,  we  have  the  testimony  of  two  experienced  Practitioners 
of  Jamaica  to  the  valuable  aperient,  anodyne,  and  hypnotic  effects  of  these  seeds  ; 
properties  which  are  also  possessed  by  the  oil  which  they  yield,  in  a  more  convenient 
and  less  bulky  form,  the  dose  being  restricted  to  a  few  drops.  The  oil  wUl  be  best 
obtained  from  the  recent  seeds,  on  the  spot  where  they  grow  spontaneously  ;  and,  as 
the  Pharmaceutical  Society  numbers  among  its  Members  residents  in  the  regions  in 
which  the  argemone  flourishes  and  yields  its  harvests  throughout  the  year,  indi- 
viduals, it  is  to  be  hoped,  may  be  found  philanthropic  enough  to  prepare  some  of  the 
oil  with  care,  so  as  to  guard  against  the  possibility  of  adulteration,  and  transmit  it 
to  the  Council  of  the  Society  for  a  trial  of  its  effects,  before  we  are  again  subjected 
to  the  decimating  scourge  of  that  strange  and  fearM  malady  which  has  slain  its 
thousands  on  the  continent  of  Europe  during  the  past  season,  and  will,  not  improbably, 
visit  our  own  shores  before  another  year  completes  its  circle. 

It  is  idle  to  object  that  cholera  has  destroyed  its  victims  in  the  very  island  in 
wbich  both  Affleck  practised  and  Barham  wrote,  unchecked  and  unmitigated  by  the 
remedy  proposed,  although  found  at  the  thresholds  of  the  sufferers.  Prejudice  is 
often  stronger  than  reason,  and  a  prepossession  in  favour  of  old  and  what  are  reputed 
to  be  orthodox  remedies,  too  often  indisposes  us  to  view  with  favour  those  which  are 
unstamped  by  the  signet  of  time,  however  strong  and  however  conclusive  the 
testimony  of  their  value. 

But  the  present  is  an  age  of  inquiry  and  of  research  ;  we  are  progressively  rising 
above  the  mists  of  past  ignorance,  and  learning  to  withhold  our  condemnation  tiU 
assured  of  its  being  merited. 

Cholera  is  at  hand;  and,  however  potent  sanitary  measures  may  be  in  mitigating  its 
ravages,  the  science  of  medicine  cannot  be  dispensed  with,  and  when  the  destroyer 
comes— as  we  have  too  just  ground  for  fearing  he  will  come — the  addition  of  this 
little  article  to  the  artillery  of  the  Pharmaceutist  may  avert  death  from  thousands, 
and  add  a  fresher  laurel  to  the  triumphs  of  art. 

14,  Octagon,  Flymouih,  lOth  Nooember^  1852. 


ON  THE  MANUFACTUBE  OF  VINEGAR. 

Extracted  from  a  Report  of  a  Chemical  Examination  of  the  Vinegars  manufactured  hy 

Messrs,  HiU,  Evans,  and  Co.,  of  Worcester, 

BT  PROFESSORS  GRAHAW,  HOFBCAKN,  AND  PLATFAIR. 

The  processes  which  are  usually  followed  in  the  manu&cture  of  the  acid  of  vinegar, 
that  is,  acetic  acid,  although  greatly  varied  in  their  detiuls,  appear  to  involve  only 
two  important  chemical  principles.  When  billets  of  wood  enclosed  in  an  iron  cylinder 
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are  distilled  by  the  heat  of  a  fire,  like  coal  in  gas-making,  there  passes  oyer,  in  addi- 
tion to  taTy  creosote,  and  such  products,  much  watery  fluid,  sour  from  containing 
acetic  add,  but  highly  contaminated  with  the  empyreumatic  products  referred  to. 
This  yinegar  from  wood,  called  pyroligneous  acid,  is  largely  consumed  by  caHco- 
printers,  dyers,  and  the  manufacturers  of  white  lead,  who  are  enabled  to  make  use  of 
it  from  its  oomparatire  cheapness.  It  is  less  adapted  for  the  table,  from  the  extreme 
^fficulty  of  purifying  this  acid  in  a  perfect  manner,  and  divesting  it  completely  of 
every  traoe  of  its  unpleasant  accompaniments;  while  even  in  its  fully  purified  condi- 
tion it  affords  a  vinegar  destitute  of  the  aroma  and  flavour  which  the  ]l4uid  frtun 
other  vegetable  sources  possesses.  The  absolutely  pure  wood  vinegar  bears,  to  such 
other  vinegars,  the  relation  of  diluted  alcohol  to  the  wine  of  the  grape  and  other  fer- 
mented liquids,  each  of  which  possesses  a  flavour  and  bouquet  of  its  own,  in  addition 
to  its  spirit* 

The  alcohol  in  wine,  beer,  and  all  other  fermented  liquors,  is  readily  convertible 
into  acetic  acid,  by  a  chemical  change  which  is  uniformly  of  the  same  nature.  Tlie 
acetification  of  alcohol  is,  indeed,  a  process  of  the  greatest  simplicity,  consisting  as 
it  does  of  nothing  more  than  the  absorption  of  oxygen  from  the  atmosphere.  By  the 
addition  of  this  element  to  the  alcohol,  that  liquid  is  transformed  into  acetic  acid  and 
water. 

This  oxidation  of  the  alcohol  is  carried  on  in  the  most  direct  and  scientiflc  manner, 
in  what  is  known  as  the  German  process,  but  which  appears  to  have  been  imagined 
by  Mr.  Ham,  of  Bristol,  quite  independently,  and  patented  in  England  about  thirty 
years  ago.  It  is  this  process  which  we  have  had  an  opportunity  of  observing  in 
active  operation  in  the  vinegar-works  of  Messrs.  Hill,  Evans,  and  Co.,  of  Worcester, 
who  were  among  the  first  to  adopt  and  carry  out  Mr.  Ham's  ingenious  ideas.  Malt 
vinegar  being  the  kind  here  manufactured,  the  antecedent  operations  of  mashing  the 
grain  in  water  at  a  temperature  of  about  154°,  and  fermenting  the  sweet  infusion 
thus  obtamed  in  large  vats,  by  the  aid  of  yeast,  so  as  to  convert  tiiie  saccharine  noatter 
into  alcohol,  are  necessarily  the  same  as  those  of  ordinary  brewing,  as  seen  practised  in 
distilleries.  The  spirituous  liquid  thus  furnished  is  suitable,  vrithout  furtl^  prepara- 
tion, for  the  oxidizing,  which  appears  as  a  species  of  aeration,  the  spirituous  liquid  being 
showered  upon  the  surface  of  a  mass  of  faggots  of  birch  twigs,  occupying  the  upper 
part  of  a  large  vat,  and,  after  trickllug  to  the  bottom,  being  returned  again  and  again 
to  the  top  by  the  constant  action  of  a  pump.  The  oxygen  of  the  air  is  continually 
absorbed  by  the  circulating  fiuid;  and  the  air,  whidi  is  i^mitted  by  a  small  aperture 
in  the  vat  below  the  level  of  the  faggots,  passes  away  by  the  openings  in  the  cover  of 
the  vat,  more  or  less  exhausted  of  its  active  element.  The  process  comes  to  a  termi- 
nation when  all  the  alcohol  is  oxidized;  and  this  is  learned  from  the  progressive  rise 
in  the  proportion  of  acid  in  the  liquid  being  found  to  cease.  The  product,  when 
drawn  off,  is  already  finished  vinegar,  but  is  always  kept  in  store  for  some  time  to 
clarify,  or,  as  it  is  said,  to  mature  it,  before  being  sent  into  the  market 

This  mode  of  oxidizing  the  alcohol,  which  is  rapid  and  effective,  appears  to  have 
the  inddental  advantage  of  changing  and  rendering  insoluble  certain  glutinous  and 
albuminous  matters  in  the  fermented  wort,  which  are  apt,  if  not  got  rid  of  at  thia 
stage  of  the  process,  to  occasion  after-muddiness  in  the  vinegar,  and  to  prevent  its 
keeping.  It  was  generally  considered  necessary  in  the  vinegar  trade,  at  a  former 
period,  to  add  a  small  portion  of  sulphuric  acid  to  vinegar  in  order  to  counteract  this 
tendency  of  the  liquid  to  decomposition,  and  to  preserve  it  tcom  turbidity.  This 
addition  of  sulphuric  add  was  permitted  to  the  extent  of  one  gallon  of  sulphuric 
add  to  one  thousand  gallons  of  vinegar,  by  an  excise  regulation,  and  had,  there&rey 
a  legal  sanction.  But  sulphuric  acid  is  now  known  to  be  unnecessary  in  properly- 
prepared  vinegars,  although  still  added  by  some  manufacturers  for  the  purpose  of 
increasing  the  strength  of  their  vinegar,  or,  in  some  instances,  merdy  from  habit  and 
the  indisposition  to  disturb  the  routine  of  an  old-established  practice.  The  presence 
of  sulphuric  add  in  vinegar  should  be  looked  upon  as  the  mark  of  inferior  quality, 
for  it  is  only  where  the  mode  of  manufacture  is  defective  Oxat  the  addition  appears 
to  be  at  all  necessary. 
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ON  THE  CHEMICAL  COMPOSITION  OF  QUINIDINE. 

BT  H.  O.  LEEB8. 

QuiNipiNE,  discoyered  several  years  ago  by  Winckler,*  ;in  a  bark  TCsembliog 
Hnamalies  cinchona,  and  also  in  Maracaibo  cinchona,  has  nerer  yet  been  subjected  to 
an  accurate  analysis,  although  this  base  appears  to  be  daily  acquiring  a  greater  im- 
portance in  relation  to  quinine. 

In  consequence  of  the  goyemment  of  Bolivia  having  monopolized  the  exportation, 
and  by  this  means  raised  the  price  of  Calisaya  cinchona  (the  principeil  material 
for  the  manufacture  of  quinine),  a  cheaper  bark  is  now  imported,  under  the  name  of 
Bi^ta  cinchona,!  which  contains  chiefly  quinidine,  and  but  a  small  proportion  of 
quinine4 

From  this  Bogota  cinchona,  large  quantities  of  quinidine  are  now  prepared  for 
admixture  with  quinine.  The  proportion  of  alkaloids  in  this  bark  was  in  two 
experiments,  2.6 1  and  2.66  per  cent.  It  appeared,  therefore,  of  great  interest  to 
obtain  a  more  exact  knowledge  of  the  chemical  relations  of  this  substance,  which,  in 
the  crude  state  in  which  the  author  received  it  from  Mr.  Zimmer,  was  beautifully 
white  and  distinctly  crystallized,  but  still  not  perfectly  pure.  It  contained  an 
uncrystallizable,  yellowish-green  resinous  substance,  together  with  quinine  (according 
to  the  test  with  chlorine  water  and  ammonia),  and  very  probably  also  a  third 
substance,  containing  a  larger  proportion  of  carbon. 

The  following  operations  were  performed  in  the  laboratory  of  Prof.  Will : — 

In  order  to  obtain  the  base  in  a  perfectly  pure  state,  the  roagh  quinidine  was  dis- 
solved in  alcohol  of  90  per  cent.,  and  the  solution  allowed  to  evaporate  spontaneously 
in  the  air,  when  a  greenish-yellowiah  resinous  substance  soon  appeared  on  the  walls 
of  the  vessel  The  most  beautifully  formed  crystals  were  then  selected,  washed  with 
alcohol,  and  re-dissolved  in  spirit  of  wine,  when  the  same  greenish-yellow  substance 
was  deposited.  The  re-crystallization  having  been  performed  five  or  six  times,  until 
the  yellow  substance  was  no  longer  perceived,  and  the  proportion  of  carbon  in  the 
base  not  yet  proving  uniform,  the  crystals  obtained  after  five  or  six  times  repeated 
re-crystaUization  were  finely  powdered  and  shaken  with  ether,  until  all  reaction 
of  quinine  disappeared,  and  the  proportion  of  carbon  remained  constant. 

If  quinidine  be  dissolved  in  spirit  of  wine  cf  90  per  cent,  and  the  solution  left  to 
spontaneous  evaporation,  it  forms  colourless,  hard  prisms,  shining  like  glass,  with 
edge-angles  of  86°  and  94°  ;  the  planes  of  the  prisms  are  strongly  striped,  these 
stripes  being  also  observable  on  the  planes  of  truncation  of  the  more  obtuse  edges  of 
the  prism  ;  and  in  the  direction  of  the  latter  planes  the  crystals  admit  of  perfect 
cleavage.  The  crystals  are  terminated  by  shining  planes,  which  converge  at  114°  30', 
and  are  applied  on  the  more  acute  edges  of  the  piism. 

The  rather  hard  crystals  are  easUy  rubbed  to  a  snow-white  powder,  which  becomes 
electrical  by  friction.  If  the  crystals  be  heated  in  a  platinum  crucible  over  the  flame 
of  spirit  of  wine,  they  at  first  retain  their  brilliancy  and  form,  and  fuse  without 
decomposition,  and  without  yielding  water,  at  175°  C,  and  form  a  dear,  wine-yellow 
liquid,  which,  when  cold,  solidifies  into  a  greyish-white  crystalline  maM.  If  the  heat 
be  increased  above  175°,  the  wine-yellow  fluid  ignites,  bums  with  a  red,  vividly 
flaring,  strongly  sooty  flame,  evolving  at  the  same  time  an  odour  of  kinoyl  and  of 
oil  of  bitter  almonds,  and  leaves  behind  a  voluminous  easily  combustible  chaxeoal. 
The  taste  of  quinidine  is  not  so  intensely  bitter  as  that  of  quinine. 

In  order  to  determine  its  tolubility,  quinidine  was  rubbed  down  with  water  of 
17°  C,  and  shaken.    36.1  grammes  of  the  solution  left  after  evaporation  0.014  grms. 

*  Bachner's  ReperL  cL  Pkarm,  [2]  zlviil  [See  also  a  paper  in  the  PhartnacmtUoal  Joumaly 
voL  vii.,  p.  627.] 

[t  The  bark  here  called  Bogota  cinchona  is  usually  known  m  Enj^land  as  a  Garthagena  bark ; 
and  to  distinsaish  it  from  the  common  bard  Carthaeena  bark,  it  is  sometimes  called  Jibrous 
Cftrthagena  hark,    Coqnetta  bark  ib  one  sort  of  this  bark — ^Gd.  Pharm,  Jbiim.] 

)  In  order  to  ascertain  whether  Bogota  cinchona,  like  other  cinchona  barks,  contamed  kinic 
acid,  some  finely  powdered  Bogota  bark  was  boiled  with  hydrate  of  lime,  and  the  obtained  kinate 
of  lune  snbmitteo,  along  with  peroxide  of  manganese  and  solphuric  acid,  to  distillatioD,  by  which 
was  obtained  a  liquid  containing  kinone. 

X  2 
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of  quinidine  dried  at  100°  ;  one  part  of  quinidinc,  therefore}  was  soluble  in  2530 
parti  of  wat^r  at  17°. 

42.7  gnns.  of  pure  quinidine  dissolved  in  water  at  100°,  and  treated  as  before,  left 
0.023  grms.  of  quinidine  s=  1  part  to  1858  parts  of  water  at  lOO**  C. 

The  solubility  in  ether  was  determined  by  shaking  finely  powdered  pure  quinidine 
with  ether  of  0.728  spec.  gray,  at  17°  ;  19.4  gnns.  of  this  solution,  by  eyaporation 
yielded  0.137  grms.  of  quinidine  dried  at  100°,  or  100  parts  of  the  solution  contain 
0.70  of  quinidine.  According  to  Winckler,  100  parts  of  ether  dissolye  0.6923  parts 
of  quinidine.  One  part  of  quinidine  dissolyes  in  12  parts  of  alcohol  of  0.835  spec 
gray,  at  17°* 

Anaij/sis  of  Quinidine, — 1.  Crude  quinidine  finely  powdered  and  dried  at  110°  until  it 
lost  nothing,  yielded : — 

I.  II. 

Carbon 77.34  77.02 

Hydrogen  7.86  7.90 

2.  Pure  Quinidine^  obtained  by  being  four  or  fiyc  times  re-crystallized  fh)m  alcohol, 
finely  triturated  and  shaken  five  or  six  times  with  ether,  till  chlorine  water  and 
ammonia  produced  no  reaction  of  quinine,  was  washed  with  water  and  dried  at  1 10^, 
till  the  weight  remained  constant.    The  results  were  : — 

I.  n.  III.  IV.  V.  TT.  VII. 

Carbon 76.88  ...  76.82  ...  76.79  ...  76.40  ...  76.55  ...  76.49  ...      — 

Hydrogen 7.70  ...     7.76  ...     7.77  ...     7.73  ...     7.70  ...     7.81   ...      — 

Nitrogen  —  —  —  —  —  —    ...    9.99 

With  reference  to  the  analysis  of  the  salts  of  quinidine,  and  the  determination  of 

the  atomic  weight  of  the  base  from  the  proportion  of  platinum  in  the  platinum  double 

calt,  the  following  formula  is  calculated  for  quinidine  : — 

Cm  H32  P^s  O3. 

Cf^ctdated.  Avenge  of  the 

I  *» ^  Experiments. 

36  equir.  Carbon 216  76.59  76.66 

22      "     Hydrogen 22  7.80  7.74 

2      <*     Nitrogen    28  9.93  9.99 

2      **      Oxygen 16  5.68  — 

1      «     Quinidine... =     282  100.00 

If  quinidine  be  subjected  with  hydrate  of  potash  and  a  small  quantity  of  water  to 
distillation,  a  yellow  oleaginous  substance  is  obtained,  which  reacts  as  an  alkidi,  and 
possesses  all  the  properties  of  quinoline.  Repeatedly  washed  with  distilled  water, 
it  yielded  a  beautifully  yellow  oily  liquid,  iVom  which  muriatic  acid  and  chloride  of 
platinum  threw  down  an  orange-yellow  precipitate,  which,  after  having  been  perfectly 
exhausted  by  cold  water,  was  dissolved  in  hot  water.  When  cold,  the  platinum  salt 
precipitated  from  the  solution  in  the  form  of  small  orange-red  needles.  Dried  at 
110°,  0.695  grms.  of  the  platinum  salt  yielded,  after  being  burnt,  0.204  guns,  of 
platinum  =  29.35  per  cent.  If  the  formula  for  quinoline,  Cu  Hr  N,  be  correct,  that 
of  the  platinum  salt  of  quinoline  would  be  Cu  Hr  N,  H  C4  Pt  Cli^  and  the  salt  would 
contain  29.47  per  cent,  of  platinum. 

Finely  powdered  quinidine  dissolves  in  chlorine  water  without  any  particular  phe- 
nomenon ;  quinine  and  cinchonine  have  the  same  relation  to  chlorine  water.  But  if 
ammonia  be  added  to  these  solutions,  the  cinchonine  falls  down  from  the  cinchonine 
solution  of  a  white  colour,  the  quinine  solution  becomes  green  like  grass,  and  the 
quinidine  solution  remains  unaltered.  The  reaction  upon  quinine  becomes  still  more 
sensible  by  ether,  if  the  substance  to  be  tested  for  quinine  be  first  finely  powdered, 
then  shaken  with  ether,  and  to  the  ether,  chlorine  water  and  ammonia  be  added,  the 
least  trace  of  quinine  may  be  detected  by  the  liquid  becoming  green.  By  this  test, 
the  absence  or  presence  of  quinine  could  very  easily  be  detected  in  the  preparation  of 
the  quinidine  salts. 

Salts  of  Quinidine. — Most  of  these  salts  are  much  more  readily  soluble  in  water 
than  the  salts  of  quinine.  In  spirit  of  wine,  they  dissolve  very  easily,  in  ether 
scarcely  at  alL  There  are  acid  and  neutral  salts  of  quinidine,  of  which  there  are  bot 
few  which  are  not  distinctly  crystallizable  ;  some  fhrnish  bcautiAil  large  crystals  with 
a  vitreous  brilliancy.  The  aqueous  solutions  of  the  quinidine  salts  yield  with  potash, 
soda,  and  ammonia,  the  mono*  and  the  bicarbonates  of  the  alkalies,  white  pulverent 
precipitates,  which  ciystallize  after  long  standing,  and  are  insoluble  in  an  excess  of 
the  precipitant. 
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Phosphate  of  soda,  bichloride  of  mercury,  and  nitrate  of  silver,  yield  white  preci- 
pitates. '  Chloride  of  gold  gives  a  light  yellow,  chloride  of  platinum  an  orange  yellow, 
and  chloride  of  palladium  a  brown  precipitate.  Sulphocyanide  of  ammonium  yields  a 
white  and  tannic  acid,  a  dirty  yellow  colour,  with  the  salts  of  quinidine. 

Neutral  Sulphate  of  Quinidine  — This  salt  was  prepared  by  dissolving  quinidine  in 
diluted  sulphuric  acid,  till  the  latter  was  neutralized.  The  neutral  solution  having 
been  evaporated  in  the  water-bath,  yielded  by  cooling  long  silky  shining  acicular 
crystals,  arranged  in  star-like  groups,  of  sulphate  of  quinidine,  the  watery  solution  of 
which  was  neutral.  In  order  to  establish  the  solubility  of  this  salt,  the  crystals  were 
rubbed  down  with  water  of  17°,  and  then  some  time  shaken.  The  perfectly  saturated 
solution  was  afterwards  filtered,  43.1  grms.  of  the  filtrate  were  evaporated  to  dryness, 
and  the  residue  dried  at  1 10°,  the  rcsult  was  0.325  grms.  of  sulphate  of  quinidine.  It 
required,  therefore,  130  parts  of  water  at  17°  to  dissolve  one  part  of  the  sulphate. 

33.5  grms.  of  a  solution  saturated  at  100°,  yielded,  after  being  evaporated  and  dried 
at  100°,  1.904  grms.  of  the  salt  =  one  part  of  the  salt  in  16  parts  of  water.  Sulphate 
of  quinidine  dissolves  very  readily  in  alcqhol,  but  U  almost  insoluble  in  ether. 
Analysis  of  100  parts  : — 

Found. 


1 — 
I. 

II. 

III. 

IV. 

Average. 

Gaicalated. 

Carbon.... 

64.70 

•  •  • 

64.79 

•  •• 

— 

... 

— 

...  64.75 

...  65.25 

Hydrogen 

7.18 

■  •  • 

6.91 

•  •  « 

— 

.•■ 

— 

...     7.05 

...     6.95 

Sulphuric 

acid  . 

— 

•  ■  • 

— 

•  •  • 

11.99 

... 

12.02 

...  12.01 

...  12.08 

Corresponding  formula  :  Cm  H,,  N^  0„  SOs  HO. 

Acid  Sulphate  of  Quinidine, — Tlie  salt  was  obtained  by  adding  to  the  neutral  sul- 
phate as  much  acid  as  it  already  contained. 

The  clear,  very  acid,  and  strongly  opalizing  solution  was  evaporated  in  the  water- 
bath,  and  then  placed  under  the  air-pump,  over  sulphuric  acid.  After  the  solution 
had  arrived  at  the  consistency  of  a  syrup,  and  had  assumed  an  intensely  brown 
colour,  a  crystalline  miiss  of  rather  thick  asbestos-like  needles  of  a  slight  yellow 
colour  was  formed.  Th^se  crystals,  after  being  removed  from  the  mother-liquor, 
were  washed  with  a  mixture  of  alcohol  and  ether,  and  pressed  between  folds  of 
filtering-paper,  which  did  not  deprive  them  of  their  yellowish  colour.  The  proportion 
of  sulphuric  acid  in  the  salt  varied  considerably  several  times,  which  arose  veiy 
likely  from  the  presence  of  some  neutral  sulphate,  and  for  this  reason  no  analysis 
is  given. 

Neutral  Hydroehlorate  of  Qiimirfmc— Pure  quinidine  was  finely  powdered  and  mixed 
with  water,  then  as  much  muriatic  acid  added  by  drops  with  the  addition  of  heat,  till 
the  whole  of  the  quinidine  was  dissolved,  and  the  solution  was  neutral  to  test-  paper. 
By  the  spontaneous  evaporation  of  the  solution  the  muriate  of  quinidine  was  ob- 
tained in  the  form  of  large  rhombic  prisms  of  a  vitreous  lustre.  The  mother- liquor 
yielded  no  crystals,  even  after  having  been  evaporated  to  the  consistency  of  a  syrup 
and  left  standing  for  several  weeks  in  the  dry  air.  The  solubility  was  determined 
by  nibbing  down  the  crystallized  salt  with  water  of  17°,  and  shaking,  till  the  latter 
took  up  no  more  salt.  Of  the  filtered  liquid  7.067  grms.  were  evaporated,  and  the 
residue  dried  at  100°  weighed  0.252  =  1  part  of  the  salt,  therefore,  required  27  parts 
of  water.    Alcohol  dissolved  the  salt  very  easily,  ether  scarcely  at  all.    Analysis 

showed  in  100  parts  : — 

Found.  Calculated. 

r— — ~ — "~ "^ J 

I.  II.  III.  IV. 

Carbon 64.r)7  64.11  —    —    64.19 

Hydrogen...  7.28  7.06  —    —    7.13 

Chlorine  ...    —    —     9.95  10.16  10.54 

Corresponding  formula : — 

CmH«X,0„2HC1,2HO. 

Acid  Hydroehlorate  of  Quinidine.— To  the  last  salt  as  much  muriatic  acid  as  it  already 
contained  was  added,  and  the  solution,  left  to  evaporate  spontaneously,  yielded  beau- 
tiful, large,  slightly  yellowish  crystals,  which  are  monoklinometric  and  have  the 
appearance  of  rhombic  prisms. 

perfectly  dried  over  sulphuric  acid  at  100°  the  acid  muriate  of  quinidine  lost  5.8  per 
cent,  of  water.  It  is  easily  soluble  both  in  water  and  spirit  of  wine.  In  1 00  parts 
were: — 
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Found. 

Calculated 

I.                  II. 
Carbon 58.30  —    ... 

III. 

...         *"""         . 
..        ^~"         .■ 

..  19.00  .. 
HO. 

57.93 

Hvdrogen 7.12  —    .... 

Chlorine  —    1B.96 .... 

Corresponding  formula : — 

C«  Hb  N,  O2,  2  H  Cl+2 

....     6.97 
>.«..   18.99 

Platinum-Chloride  of  Quinidine.— The  most  beautiful  crystals  of  the  muriate  of 
quinidine  were  dissolved  in  water,  the  solution  diluted,  acidulated  with  muriatic 
acid  and  chloride  of  platinum  added  as  long  as  a  precipitate  was  obtained.  The 
orange-yellow  precipitate  was  then  placed  on  a  filter  and  washed  with  acidulated 
water  till  chloride  of  platinum  was  no  longer  detected  in  the  washings.  The  pre- 
cipitate dried  at  110°,  was  burnt,  and  gave  the  following  results..     In  100  parts 

were: — 

Found.  Average  of 

J A 1 J  experiments 

I.  II.  III.  calculated. 

Platinum 27.05  ...  27.17  ...  27.13  27.11  ...  27,04 

These  numbers  correspond  to  the  formula: — 

Cm  H„  Na  0,h  2  H  CI,  2  PI  Clj+4  HO. 

Mercury^Uoride  of  Quinidine. — Pure  quinidine  was  dissolved  by  the  aid  of  heat  in 
alcohol  of  85  per  cent.,  acidulated  with  muriatic  acid  and  an  equal  weight  of 
bichloride  of  mercury  dissolved  in  ether,  added  to  the  solution.  When  the  mixture 
bad  become  cold  the  mercury>chloride  of  quinidine  was  obtained  in  the  form  of 
small  scaly  pearly  crystals,  which  dissolved  with  great  difficulty  in  water.  The 
crystals  were  placed  on  a  filter,  thoroughly  wash^  and  pressed  between  folds  of 
filtering-paper;  when  dried  over  sulphuric  acid  they  lost  no  water  at  110°. 

In  100  parts  were: — 

Found. 


Carbon 

I. 
...34.77 

•  •  • 

II. 

•  •• 

III. 

•  •• 

IV. 

•  •• 

V. 

Calculated. 
34.52 

Hydrogen 
Quicksilver 
Chlorine  ... 

...  4.01 

•  «  • 

•  •  • 

•  •• 

31.98 

•  •  ■ 
•  •  « 

•  •  • 

31.91 

•  V  • 

•  •  ■ 

22.60 

*  ■  ■ 
■  •  • 

•  •  • 

22.31 

8.83 
31.97 
22.63 

Corresponding  formula: — 

CmH«N80j,2HC1,  2HgCl. 

Nitrate  of  Quinidine. — If  pure  quinidine  be  dissolved  by  the  aid  of  heat  in  mode- 
rately diluted  nitric  acid  until  the  solution  is  neutral  to  test-paper,  and  the  strongly 
opalizing  mbcture  evaporated  over  sulphuric  acid,  the  nitrate  of  quinidine  crystallizes 
after  some  time  in  beautiful  large  warty  crusts,  resembling  enamel.  If  the  mother- 
liquor  be  allowed  further  to  evaporate,  a  hemispherical  white  mass,  resembling  wax, 
forms  on  the  surface,  whilst  the  liquid  becomes  slightly  green.  This  salt  readily 
dissolves  in  water. 

Chlorate  of  Quimduie, — By  the  mutual  decomposition  of  neutral  sulphate  of  quini- 
dine and  chlorate  of  potash,  this  salt  was  obtained  in  a  perfectly  pure  state  after 
having  been  re-crystallized  from  alcohol  of  90  per  cent.  It  forms  long,  white  silky 
prisms  gnx>uped  in  tufts.  By  a  gentle  heat  it  fuses  into  a  transparent  mass,  but 
explodes  very  violently  at  a  higher  temperature. 

Hyposidphite  of  Quinidine. — It  was  obtained  by  the  mutual  decomposition  of  neutral 
sulphate  of  quinidine  and  hyposulphate  of  soda.  When  the  solution  cools,  the  hypo- 
sulphate  of  quinidine  crystallizes  in  thin,  long  asbestos-like  needles.  In  water  this 
salt  dissolves  with  some  difficulty,  but  is  very  soluble  in  ether. 

Ftuate  of  Quinidine. — Pure  quinidine  in  fine  powder  was  suspended  in  water  and 
placed  in  an  apparatus  for  the  development  of  fluoric  acid ;  after  some  time,  the 
quinidine  contained  in  the  water  entirely  dissolved,  and  a  clear,  intensely  add, 
slightly  opalizing  liquid  was  obtained.  The  solution  was  left  to  spontaoeoas 
eraponUion,  and  yielded  a  mass  of  fluate  of  quinidine,  consisting  of  white,  silk-like 
crystalline  needles,  which  dissolved  with  great  readiness  in  water.  Upon  the 
addition  of  chloride  of  calcium  a  precipitate  was  formed,  which  was  insoluUe  in 
acetic  add. 

Acetate  of  Quinidine. — This  compound  is  obtained  by  dissolving  by  the  aid  of  heat 
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fineljr  powdered  qoinidine  in  diluted  acetic  acid.  When  cold,  the  acetate  of  quinidine 
appears  in  the  form  of  thin,  long  silky  needles,  which  do  not  easily  dissolve  in  cold 
water.  When  dried,  the  salt  easily  loses  part  of  its  acid.  On  remoying  the  first 
crystals  and  allowing  the  mother-liquor  to  evaporate  spontaneously,  a  salt  crystallizes 
from  it,  consisting  of  a  mass  of  semi-glohularly  grouped,  smidl  pointed  needles, 
having  an  appearance  of  porcelain.  This  salt  is  by  far  more  soluble  in  water  than 
that  above  mentioned. 

Oxalate  of  Quinidine, — If  an  alcoholic  solution  of  oxalic  acid  be  added  to  an 
alcoholic  solution  of  quinidine  with  the  application  of  heat,  till  the  liquid  is  neutral 
to  test-paper,  the  oxidate  of  quinidine  crystallizes  from  the  solution  after  the  latter 
has  become  cold,  ^  the  form  of  long,  white,  silky  needles,  which  dissolve  with  great 
difficolty  in  wmter.  From  the  spontaneously  evaporated  mother-liquor  a  salt  in  the 
shape  of  warty  crusts  with  an  opaque  white  appearance  crystallizes,  which  dissolves 
with  less  difficulty  in  water. 

Tartrate  of  QuitUdine. — With  tartaric  acid  quinidine  forms  two  compounds,  which 
appear  to  possess  great  resemblance  to  the  oxalates.  On  saturating  tartaric  acid  with 
quinidine,  at  a  boiling  heat,  a  salt  separates,  when  the  solution  cools,  in  the  shape  of 
small  pearly  needles,  which  dissolye,  but  with  great  difficulty,  in  water.  The  solution 
of  neutral  tartrate  of  quinidine  haying  been  allowed  to  evaporate  spontaneously, 
yielded  beautiful  vitreous  needles,  and  by  the  further  evaporation  of  the  mother- 
liquor,  small,  semi-globular,  white,  opaque  shining  crusts  of  small  needles  appeared. 

Citrate  of  Qidniiine  was  obtained  by  saturating  pure  quinidine  with  pure  citric 
acid  at  a  boiling  heat.  From  the  cold  neutral  solution  of  the  citrate  of  quinidine, 
small,  but  slightly  glittering  needles  crystallized,  which  did  not  easily  dissolve  in 
water. 

jR»miateq/*Qumtt2tite,  obtained  by  saturating  the  pure  aqueous  formic  add  with 
quinidine.    The  salt  forms  long,  heautiAil,  si&y  needles,  readily  dissolving  in  water. 

Butyrate  of  Quimdme. — Aqueous  butyric  acid  was  saturated  with  an  alcoholic 
solution  of  quinidine.  The  sidt  erystallized  from  the  neutral  solution  in  large  warty 
crusts  resembling  porcelain.  It  was  yery  soluble,  and  smelt  strongly  of  butyric 
acid. 

Vakrianaie  of  Quuiiit/ine. — ^Aqueous  yalerianic  acid  being  saturated  with  an  alco- 
holic solution  of  quinidine^  and  the  neutral  solution  left  to  spontaneous  evaporation, 
the  salt  soon  appeared  in  the  shape  of  warty  crusts,  in  the  centre  of  which  was  a 
lighter  body  of  a  radiating  structure.  The  salt  smelt  strongly  of  valerianic  acid. 
The  solution  of  the  yalerianate  of  quinidine  having  been  evaporated  in  the  water- 
bath,  the  liquid  assumed  a  brown  colour,  emitting  a  penetrating  odour  of  yalerianic 
acid,  whilst  at  the  same  time  oily  drops  were  evolved. 

JKinate  of  Quinidine. — ^Pure  kinic  acid,  dissolved  in  water  was  saturated  whilst 
heated,  with  quinidine.  The  spontaneously  evaporated  neutral  solution  yielded  a 
white  milky  mass  of  small  needles,  soluble  both  in  water  and  spirit  of  wine. 

Hippurate  of  Quinidine, — Pure  hippuric  add,  dissolved  in  spirit  of  wine,  was 
saturated  with  quinidine  under  the  application  of  heat.  The  hippurate  of  quinidine 
crystallized  from  the  cold  neutral  solution  in  long  silky  crystals,  which  had  the 
appearance  and  shape  of  fem-leayes.  It  dissolyes  readily  in  water  and  in  spirit  of 
wine. 

In  comparing  the  formula  for  quinidine  with  those  for  quinine  and  cinchonine,  the 
following  relations  are  established: — 


Quinidine    CmH,,  N,0.. 

Quinine  JS"  S"  S'  ^V^^^f  ^• 

Vtuimue  JCoHj.N  O,  (Liebig). 

1,    .         fC,.  H,,N-0,  (Laurent), 
uphonme     \  ^^^  h"  n'  O^Iiebig.) 


According  to  this  quinidine  differs  from  dnchonine  by  a  lesser  proportion  of  two 
atoms  of  carbon,  whilst  the  equivalents  of  the  other  dements  are  the  same.  An 
homologous  relation  between  these  bases,  which  appears  so  very  probable,  cannot, 
therefore,  be  established. — Ann.  der  Chem,  «.  Pharm.j  Mai^  1832. 
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OX  THE  CAMPHOR-TREE  OF  BORNEO  AND  SUMATRA, 

JDryobcUaiu^s  Camphora^  Colehr. 

BT  SIR  W.  J.  HOOKER,  D.C.L.,  F.R.S.  AKD  L.6. 

Apter  the  admirable  account  of  the  Ihyobalanops,  given  by  Dr.  and  Professor 
De  Yriese  in  the  Nederlandsch  Kruidhmdig  Archiff,  vol.  iii.,  p.  1  (most  kindly 
translated  into  English,  and  condensed  by  the  accomplished  daughter  of  that 
gentleman,  Mademoiselle  De  Yriese  {Pharmaceutical  Journal,  toI.  zii.,  p.  22),  any 
further  notice  might  seem  superfluous ;  but,  while  the  memoir  now  alluded  to  waa 
printing,  we  had  the  great  satisfaction  of  receiving  from  James  Motley,  Esq^ 
of  Borneo,  specimens  of  the  rare  plant  itself  (though  only  in  f«iit),  and  a  noble 
sample  of  the  trunk,  laid  open,  with  the  crystals  in  situ,  together  with  the  camphor 
and  oil  in  different  states,  and  some  notes  on  the  locality  and  commercial  value  of  the 
camphor.  This  valuable  series  of  preparations  is  deposited  in  the  Museum  of 
Economic  Botany  of  the  Royal  Gardens  of  Kew,  and  I  am  desirous  now  of  laying 
some  of  the  particulars  communicated  by  Mr.  Motley  before  the  public  as  a  Uttte 
supplement  to  the  very  full  memoir  above  alluded  to. 

**I  have  the  pleasure  of  sending  you,"  writes  Mr.  Motley  Arom  Labuan,  May  13, 
1851,  **  what  I  hope  will  be  a  novelty  for  your  museum,  a  specimen  of  the  *  Katsur 
Baras,*  or  Camphor  of  the  Dryobalanopa  in  the  wood.    The  specimen  is  part  of  a 
tree  cut  down  here  the  other  day,  in  clearing  the  ground  for  soipe  of  my  colliei7 
operations ;  it  exhibits  well  the  way  in  which  the  camphor  is  deposited  from  the  so- 
called  camphor  oil,  which  filled  the  hollow  of  the  tree.    We  sav^  about  five  gallons 
of  it,  and  much  was  lost.    I  enclose  a  bottle  of  it  in  the  same  case,  also  a  small  phial 
of  the  white  resin,  yielded  by  the  wounded  bark  of  the  living  tree  in  small  quantities 
only ;  unlike  the  Skoreas  and  other  allied  trees,  which  are,  when  old,  frequently 
covered  for  some  feet  from  the  ground  with  a  crust  of  resin.    The  little  packet  of 
seeds  of  an  Abnu,  or  something  of  the  sort,  is  always  used  by  the  natives  to  preserve 
the  camphor,  a  few  being  placed  in  every  packet ;  their  supposed  influence  is  of  a 
magical  nature,  preventing,  as  it  is  said,  the  spirit  of  the  camphor  from  flying  away ; 
it  is  usually  packed  in  quantities  of  about  a  quarter  of  a  pound  in  the  leaf  of  some 
flabelUforni  palm,  which  I  have  not  yet  seen  growing,  and  of  which  I  cannot  at  the 
moment  procure  a  sample.    The  specimen  sent  is  valuable  only  from  its  being  in  situ^ 
for  as  the  drug  is  principally  procured  on  the  high  mountains  in  the  interior  of 
Borneo,  I  have  been  unable  to  obtain  such  a  sample  of  the  fine  white  crystals,  which 
are  the  most  valuable  in  comnferce,  being  just  now,  when  cleaned  and  picked,  worth 
about  thirty  dollars  per  catty,  or  about  £4  ISs.  per  lb.    The  present  sample  wonld 
be  of  much  less  value.    It  is  sent  only  to  China,  where  it  is  much  valued,  being  used 
in  medicine  as  a  tonic  and  aphrodisiac,  exactly  the  opposite  qualities  to  tha«e  which 
we  attribute  to  the  Zauruj-camphor.    It  is  also  much  used  fbr  inflamed  eyes,  to 
which  the  Celestials  are  very  subject,  a  small  grain  being  from  time  to  time  placed 
under  the  lid.    The  smell  is  pleasanter  than  that  of  the  ordinary  camphor,  and  it 
does  not  become  sublimed  so  rapidly  in  the  air.    The  oil  seems  to  consist  of  a  veiy 
volatile  essential  oil,  holding  in  solution  a  resin,  which  on  a  few  days'  exposure  to  the 
air  is  left  in  a  syrapy  state.    It  also  yielded  me  a  small  quantity  of  crystallized 
camphor,  on  distillation  with  a  very  rough  extempore  apparatus.    I  have  found  it, 
by  many  trials  on  myself  and  others,  to  act  powerfully  and  decisively  as  a  diuretic  in 
tiresome  nephritic  pains,  to  which  we  sojourners  in  tlie  '  bowels  of  the  land '  are  very 
subject,  and  it  does  not  nauseate  as  turpentine  frequently  does  on  repetition.    It  is 
also  here  a  popular  remedy  for  rheumatism,  being  rubbed  into  the  affected  part.    It 
is  also  a  flagrant,  quickly -drying,  and  well-bodi^  varnish,  for  which  purpose  I  have 
used  it  largely.    It  requires  rubbing  until  dry,  like  French  polish.    China  is  as  yet 
the  sole  market,  where  it  is  used  principally  for  embalming ;  its  value  here  is  about 
20  cents  (lOJ.)  per  bottle ;  in  China  about  half  a  dollar.    The  resin  is  of  no  use,  as 
far  as  I  know,  except  that  the  natives  are  fond  of  applying  it,  as  in  fact  tliey  do 
almost  every  gum  they  pick  up,  to  all  sorts  of  cuts  and  wounds,  which,  as  may  be 
expected,  hardly  ever  heal  without  a  tedious  sore.    The  timber  of  the  Dryobalanopt 
is  very  hard,  dense,  and  difficult  to  work  with  a  plane,  is  of  a  reddish  hue  when  first 
cut,  and  very  fragrant,  but  changing  to  a  light  brown ;  it  bends  readily,-  and  is  pre- 
ferred by  the  Malays  to  all  other  woods  for  planking  their  boats.    Upon  some  of  the 
hills  in  Labuan,  Camphor-trees  form  at  least  half  the  jungle ;  but  the  drug  is  rarely 
met  with  on  this  island,  and,  where  most  common,  not  one  tree  in  twenty  yields  any; 
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hardlj  a  tree  of  any  size,  howeyer,  is  to  be  seen  which  has  not  been  tried  by  cutting 
a  hole  in  the  side  of  the  trunk.  They  are  the  noblest  trees,  not  merely  of  our  jungle, 
but  the  handsomest  I  erer  saw ;  the  trunk  being  very  tall,  round,  and  straight,  fur- 
nished with  huge  buttresses  at  the  base,  and  covered  with  a  light  brown,  smooth, 
scaling  bark ;  the  head  dense,  well  formed,  and  large  for  a  jungle  tree,  the  leaves 
Tery  rigid  and  bright,  and  of  a  good  dark  green,  and  the  fragrance  of  the  beautiful 
white  flowers  most  delicious.  The  fruit,  though  smelling  most  powerfully  of  spirits 
of  turpentine,  is  greedily  eaten  by  a  smsill  parroquet,  of  which  I  have  sent  home  a 
specimen  to  Mr.  Lewis  Dillwyn  of  Swansea.  I  have  observed  that  the  leaves  im- 
mersed in  water  very  soon  tinge  it  blue.  The  largest  tree  I  have  yet  seen  here  was  a 
Dryobalanops.    The  following  were  its  dimensions: — 

Height  from  the  ground  to  the  top  of  the  buttresses  25  feet. 

Girth  at  the  root,  following  the  buttresses  in  and  out 333 

Girth  above  the  buttresses  8| 

From  ground  to  first  branch    92 

From  ground  to  highest  twigs 130 

I  have  seen  several  higher  trees,  ind^  I  cut  one  152  feet  without  a  branch,  but  not 
one  looking  so  huge  as  this,  from  the  enormous  size  of  its  buttresses,  which  were 
like  a  great  wall." 

Again,  June  13th,  1851,  Mr.  Motley  is  so  good  as  to  write  further  from  Labuan : — 
''Since,  by  the  last  opportunity,  I  wrote  you  an  account  of  the  'Kassur  Boras f*  I 
have  visited  Borneo  and  have  obtained  some  further  information  on  the  subject,  and  , 
as  I  would  not  trouble  you  with  a  separate  letter  for  such  a  trifle,  I  send  it  through 
my  friend  Mr.  Lewis  Dillwyn.  The  sample  in  the  box  sent,  you  must  observe,  is 
only  prized  so  highly  as  I  then  stated  when  cleaned  and  picked.  Very  little 
would  reach  the  highest  value,  though  it  is  a  very  profitable  kind  to  buy,  having 
very  little  impurity  mixed  with  it.  It  is  bought  from  the  natives  by  the  Chinese 
merchants  in  this  state,  and  it  requires  much  judgment  to  buy  it  safely  and  to  esti> 
mate  by  the  eye  the  quantity  of  adulteration.  To  such  an  extent  is  this  carried,  that 
a  Malay  Nacoda  of  Borneo  has  the  reputation  of  being  able  out  of  one  catty  of 
good  camphor  to  manufacture  sixteen  catties  which  will  pass  muster  Avith  the  inex- 
perienced. When  it  comes  into  the  hands  of  the  merchants  it  is  carefully  washed  ; 
flrst  with  clean  water  to  float  the  camphor  away  from  the  impurities,  then  with  soap, 
and  lastly  with  lime-juice  and  water :  the  soap  destroying  and  the  acid  restoring  its 
lustre  and  transparency.  It  is  then  sifted  into  three  sizes,  after  which  every  crystal 
is  carefully  picked  over  and  scraped  if  necessary,  to  clean  off*  every  particle  of  dark 
matter,  lliese  qualities  are  worth,  respectively,  about  35,  25,  and  20  dollars  per  catty; 
the  dark- coloured  and  nearly  opake  pieces,  which  are  all  separated,  are  slightly 
pounded  and  then  again  sorted  to  get  out  all  that  it  is  possible  to  procure,  and  the 
residue  is  worth  about  six  dollars.  The  quantity  exported  from  Borneo  is  about 
seven  peculs  per  annum;  it  comes  ftom  Falawaw,  the  northern  part  of  Borneo  Soo- 
loo,  but  about  five-sixths  of  it  from  Barram;  Singapore  also  receives  large  quantities- 
from  Acheen  and  other  parts  of  Sumatra,  and  a  good  deal  is  carried  direct  to  Cliina 
from  Sooloo  and  Magurdano,  and  the  eastern  coast  of  Borneo.  It  is  consumed  chiefly 
in  China,  but  a  good  deal  is  also  sent  to  Cochin-China,  Japan,  Laos,  Cambodia,  and 
Siam,  and  a  small  quantity  to  Burmah.  Since  I  wrote  to  you  I  have  had  another 
and  better  opportunity  of  seeing  it  in  situ,  though  in  small  quantity,  and  I  think 
that  it  is  not  deposited  from  the  oil,  but  that  it  is  sublimed  and  crystallized  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  cavities,  which  are  only  partially  filled  with  oil ;  this  may  be  an 
exception,  however,  but  it  was  the  case  in  the  only  two  trees  I  have  seen  while  yet 
standing.  The  other  specimens  sent  in  the  box  were  put  in  to  fill  up,  and  tell  their 
own  stories  as  far  as  I  know.  Should  I  have  an  opportunity  of  acquiring  further 
information,  and  should  it  be  worth  your  while  to  receive  it,  it  will  be  a  labour  of 
love  to  me;  for,  with  unfortunately  very  little  knowledge,  I  have  nevertheless  an  un- 
quenchable love  for  all  branches  of  natural  history." 

I  have  little  to  add  to  the  early  history  or  discovery  of  this  camphor  given  by  De 
Vriese.  That  author  states  that  the  first  mention  of  it  occurs  in  the  "  Eerste  Scheep- 
vart  der  HoUandsche  Natie  naar  Oost-Indie,  1595-7;" — ^but,  as  will  be  seen  by  the 
quotation  which  heads  this  article,  it  was  evidently  known  in  the  time  of  the  great 
poet  and  traveller  Camoens,  who  died  in  1579,  and  whose  "  Lusiad"  was  published  in 
1572. 
Our  representation  of  the  appearance  of  the  crystals  of  resin  is  taken  from  a. 
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porttoQ  of  the  block  lent  by  Mr.  MoUe;  (the  entire  piece  of  wood  with  ci7it«li  in  the 
clefts  ii  I  j  foot  long  by  ID  inches  broad)i  bnt  it  will  be  obserFed  that  these  ftre  only 
intended  to  exhibit  whit  they  appear  to  Che  eye  of  the  artist.  Samples  of  crystsb 
were  sent  for  investigation,  through  the  kiodness  of  Dr.  Percy,  to  H.  J.  Brooke,  ^q., 
who  writes  to  me — "  I  hare  lately  receiied  from  Dr.  Percy  some  crystal  ■  and  fragments 
of  a  yellowish  gum  or  resin,  which  I  examined  and  measured,  and  then  tranamitled 
to  Cambridge  to  Profbaior  Miller  ;  and  I  now  enclose  a  figure  ot  projection  of  the 
erystalliiie  form  as  it  would  appear  to  an  ohserrer  looting  perpendicularly  down 
upon  it,  if  the  faces  were  perfect  and  symmetrical.  Bat  the  crystals  are  rery  fir 
mim  being  symmetrically  formed,  and  from  this  circnmstance  the  true  form  is  not 
apparent,  and  it  has  bei^n  ascertained  by  meaeurement  of  the  angtet. 
Fig.  1 


lis 

/! 

2. 

Diagnun  of  a  CrysUL     "  Ths   primsiy 

,    .  ,  fonnariglit  rectanguUr  prism.    Tba  actual 

portion  of  the  block  of  wood  {tUghlb/      figure  correaponds  to  the  right  rhoraMo  prism 

maffaijied:  not  inUnded  to  ht  malAe-       of  Haiij.    There  ue  other  faces  not  yet  in- 

matieaUsi  eorrtet).  Tostigatod.    Angles  betwwii  nonuals  to  ths 

feces;  mm'  77.46  i    mr  68.40;   ma   42.27; 

IT'44.46;    rr"  56.20;    sa'  102;  s»"  37.28. 

Tbttc  an  san4«aeats  to  tlie  angles  mnally 

giTsn.    The  ftgore  has  been  drawn  and  the 

aniks    computed   by  Fiofestor    Miller." — 

a.  J.  BrovU. 

"  The  cryttali  of  mellite  are  modifications  of  a  iquaie  prism,  while  those  of  this 
new  gum  are  modifications  of  a  rtclaiyular  prism. 

"  I  think  that  crystals  of  a  red  gum  have  been  found  in  Brazil  wood,  but  I  do  not 
know  their  form.  —  Professor  MiJier  remembers  liaviog  seen  the  n»me  of  Bwneo 
canpAorin  Fnmkeubeim's  'System  der  Srystalle.'— I  think  it  right  to  communicate 
to  you  all  I  con  relative  to  this  interesting  substance."—//../'.  B.* 

For  the  deecription  of  the  genus  and  species  of  this  tree  1  have  only  to  refer  back 
to  p.  aa  ttteq. :  tlie  original  paper  is  accompanied  by  an  excellent  figure  (though 
there  also  perjict  flowers  are  wanting),  on  folio  size,  and  I  should  hardly  have  de- 
sired to  publish  one  from  our  own  specimens,  could  I  have  Oattered  myself  that  the 
valuable  sdentiQc  jonmal  in  which  De  Triese's  paper  has  appeared  had  the  circula- 
tion in  our  country  which  its  merits  deserve.  Our  fruit,  not  quite  mature,  but  well 
S reserved  in  alcohol,  exhibits  some  slight  differences  from  that  of  De  Vriese.  We 
nd  a  nut,  rather  than  a  "-three-valved  capsule:"  at  least  Done  of  the  pericarps  of 
onr  specimen  exhibits  sutures  or  lines  indicating  dehiscence.    In  the  forward  state  of 

[  ■  The  lata  Mr.  W,  PhiHij»  eiamined  a  crystal  of  nativs  eampbor  in  the  wood,  m  ths  calleelion 
of  the  Materia  Mediu  nt  ttii  CoUegs  of  PhTiicians,  and  thus  dncribed  it:  "  Ths  oystal  of 
native  camphor  (ia  the  wDoil)  ■pprara  as  aSai  ogtuhedroa;  but  the  primair  form  is  a  rigiit 
rbomtnc  pnim  of  51°  86'  and  1 28''  24'  by  meantrement  "ith  Iba  refiectife  ganiomeMr  on  cleavign 

plonesj  the  oclohedrnl  sppearance  arisei  from  the  deep  replacf '  -" '  ''-  —'■''  — -'-     ' 

th*  pnims  by  M  many  jiiausfl."— Paria's  Plarmacobigia,  voL 
Pnarm.  Journal.'] 
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our  fruit  we  find  one  perfect  large  seed  and  fire  abortive  omles  near  its  summit,  all 
pendulous.  Mr.  Bentham,  who  kindlj  examined  a  fruit  and  compared  it  with  the 
drawing,  would  define  it  thus:^**  From  an  examination  of  the  fruit  it  would  appear 
to  me  evident  that  the  ovary  was  three-celled,  with  two  ovules  in  each  cell  colla- 
terally affixed  to  the  central  axis  and  pendulum.  As  the  fruit  swells  one  ovule  alone 
is  enlarged  so  as  to  occupy  the  whole  of  the  cavity,  the  dissepiments  detach  them- 
selves from  the  sides,  and,  without  growing,  remain  with  the  axis  enclosed  within 
the  vertical  grooTe  of  the  seed,  so  as  scarcely  to  be  distinguishable  from  the  testa; 
and  the  seed,  as  in  many  Olacinca,  although  pendulous  from  the  central  axis,  appears 
to  be  erect  firom  the  base  of  the  cavity,  and  the  five  abortive  ovules  appear  to  be  at- 
tached to  the  side  of  the  seed,**— Hooker's  Journal  of  Botany. 


ON  ELASTIC  COLLODION. 

BT  H.  E.  LA  DBAS. 

Having  made  collodion  the  subject  of  a  special  study,  and  the  object  which  I 
sought  having  been  attained,  I  now  conmmnicate  the  good  results  I  have  obtained 
by  the  modus  faciendi  which  I  employ. 

The  important  improvement  to  be  made  in  this  compound,  which  hitherto  has  not 
been  of  very  frequent  application  in  therapeutics,  consisting  in  giving  efficacy  to  it 
and  in  preventing  the  sufferings  produced  by  its  application  on  any  portion  of  the 
body,  and  principally  on  the  articulations  which  are  much  constricted  after  having 
been  covex^  with  it,  an  effect  due  to  its  want  of  suppleness  and  elasticity,  and 
wlilch  the  skin  requires  both  for  stretching  and  contracting. 

By  adopting  the  following  formula,  every  inconvenience  is  obviated,  collodion 
becomes  easy  of  employment,  and  enables  the  patient  to  move  without  suffering 
pain  : — 

Sulphuric  acid  of  sp.  gr.  1.847  300  grms.;  nitrate  of  potassa  (very  dry)  200  grms. 
Mix  together  in  a  stone-ware  or  porcelain  pot,  and  add  carded  cotton,  ten  grms. 

Leave  in  contact  for  twelve  minutes ;  withdraw  the  cotton,  wash  it  with  cold 
water  to  remove  the  acid  which  it  retains,  and  after  two  or  three  rinsings,  immerse  it 
in  water  containing  thirty  grms.  of  subcarbonate  of  jratassa  in  solution  in  1000  grms. 
of  water ;  plunge  it  again  into  ordinary  water,  agitate  well,  and  dry  at  a  temperature 
of  77''  to  86°  F. 

The  cotton,  thus  prepared,  takes  the  name  of  Xyloidine,  and  may  afterwards  be 
mixed  with  the  ether  and  the  other  substances  which  form  it  into  elastic  collodion. 

Elastic  collodion,  Xyloidine  8  grms.;  ordinary  sulphuric  ether  125  grms.  Place  in 
a  wide-mouthed  flask,  and  add  alcohol  of  sp.  gr.  .825  8  grms.  Agitate,  and  then  make 
a  mixture  composed  of  Venice  turpentine  2  grms. ;  castor  oil  2  grms. ;  white  wax 
2  grms. ;  sulphuric  etlier  6  grms.  Heat  together  the  first  three  substances,  add  the 
ether,  and  combine  the  two  mixtures. — Repertoire  de  PharmacLe  and  the  Chemist, 


LITHOGRAPHIC  INK. 

BT  Jf.  WKISHAUPT. 

40  parts  yellow  wax. 
10  parts  mastic 
28  parts  gum-lac 
22  parts  Marseilles  soap. 
9  parts  lamp-black. 

The  wax  is  to  be  heated  until  its  vapour  kindles  on  coming  in  contact  with  a 
burning  match  ;  it  is  then  removed  from  the  fire,  and  the  soap,  gum-lac,  and  mastic 
are  added  to  it  in  small  portions.  The  flame  is  then  extinguished,  and  the  lamp- 
black perfectly  incorporated  with  it.  It  is  again  heated  until  its  vapour  can  be 
ignited,  when  it  is  removed  from  the  fire,  and  after*  the  flame  has  been  extinguished, 
it  is  poured  upon  a  stone.  The  mass  is  then  cnt  into  pieces. — Polyt,  Central  BltUt,, 
1851,  p.  372,  and  the  Chemical  Gazette. 
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IMPBOVEMENTS  IN  PREVENTING  THE  INCRUSTATION  OF  STEAM- 

BOILERS,  &c. 

{Newton's  Patent,  enrolled  Oct*  1 5.) 

The  preparation  to  be  used  for  preventing  the  incrustation  of  steam-boilers,  and 
to  which  the  name  of  "  Sibbald*s  Metalline  Ck>mpound  "  is  given,  is  made  by  mixing 
together  one  pound  of  melted  tallow  or  grease,  one  pound  of  finely  powdered  black 
lead,  and  two  ounces  of  powdered  charcoal.  Additional  fluidity  may  be  imparted  to 
the  compound,  when  required,  by  the  addition  of  half  a  pint  of  oil  or  gas-tar.  This 
composition  is  to  be  heated,  and  applied  with  a  brush  like  paint  Its  use  is  alsa 
applicable  to  the  preservation  of  metals  and  wood. 


IMPROVEMENTS  IN  THE  PREPARATION  OF  MADDER. 

QKurtz's  Patent,  enrolled  Oct,  17.) 

The  object  of  this  invention  is  to  induce  a  fermentation  of  some  of  the  consti- 
tuent principles  of  the  madder,  and  is  efiected  as  follows:  —  20  lbs.  of  crushed 
malt  are  first  boiled  with  100  gallons  of  water  for  ttom  twenty  to  thirty  minutes  ; 
the  boiling  is  then  stopped,  and  45  lbs.  of  bran  are  added;  the  mixture  is  then  well 
agitated,  after  which  it  is  allowed  to  subside.  The  clear  portion  is  run  off,  and  the 
remainder  filtered.  100  gidlons  of  water  are  next  added  to  each  60  or  65  gallons  of 
the  fermentative  preparation  above  mentioned,  and  to  the  mixture  an  addition  of 
3  cwt.  of  madder  or  munjeet  is  made,  the  whole  being  well  stirred  for  ten  or  fifteen 
minutes,  until  a  perfectly  homogeneous  mass  is  obtained.  The  temperature  of  the 
water  used  should  be  sufl9ciently  high  to  allow  that  of  the  mixture,  previous  to  the 
addition  of  the  madder,  to  be  about  1 12<»  Fah.  The  resulting  product  is  now  allowed 
to  remain  until  symptoms  of  fermentation  appear;  these  are  to  be  checked  by  re- 
peated stirrings  during  fifteen  or  eighteen  hours.  The  prepared  madder,  or  munjeet, 
is  then  filtered,  pressed,  dried ,  and  ground. 

IMPROVEMENTS  IN  CHEMICALLY  TREATING  THE  WICKS  OF  WAX 

CANDLES. 

(Smith's  Patent,  enrolled  Nov.  1.) 

In  addition  to  using  plaited  wicks  in  the  manufacture  of  wax  candles,  the  wicks 
are  saturated  with  a  solution  of  4  ounces  of  borax,  1  ounce  of  chlorate  of  potash,  } 
ounce  of  nitrate  of  potash,  and  1  ounce  of  sal  ammoniac,  dissolved  in  3  quarts  of 
water;  after  which  they  are  dried  for  use.  These  prepared  wicks  are  to  be  used  in 
candles  formed  of  a  mLxture  of  wax  and  spermaceti,  as  well  as  those  of  wax  only. 


IMPROVEMENTS  IN  OBTAINING  SILVER  FROM  THE  RESIDUUM  IN 
THE  MANUFACTURE  OF  OXICHLORIDE  OF  LEAD. 

(H.  Z.  Pattinson's  Patent,  enrolled  Nov.  1.) 

In  the  manufacture  of  oxichloride  of  lead  (as  a  substitute  for  white  lead  as  a 
pigment),  patented  some  time  since  by  Mr.  Pattinson,  a  residuum  is  obtained,  which 
is  found  to  contain  a  portion  of  lead  mixed  with  earthy  matter,  and  all  the  silver 
originally  existing  in  the  lead  used  in  the  manu&cture  of  the  oxichloride.  The 
addition  of  an  acid  would  effect  the  solution  of  some  part  of  the  lead,  but  as  the 
whole  of  the  silver  as  well  as  a  portion  of  the  lead  wguld  still  remain  unacted  upon, 
Mr.  Pattinson  proposes  in  his  new  patent  to  smelt  the  residuum  with  common  salt 
and  granulated  iron  in  a  reverberatory  furnace.  The  proportions  used  are  one  part 
of  salt,  one  part  of  iron  borings  or^filings,  and  four  parts  of  the  residuum.  The 
melted  materials  are  run  into  a  mould  of  a  conical  shape  ;  the  lead  and  the  silver 
settle  to  the  bottom,  and  when  cold  may  be  broken  off  the  mass,  and  the  slag 
remelted  on  a  common  slag  hearth. 


IMPROVEMENTS  IN  SEPARATING  GOLD  AND  SILVER  PROM 

OTHER  METALS. 

{Parkes*  Patent,  enrolled  Nov.  1.) 

To  separate  gold  from  its  admixture  with  lead,  the  patentee  first  smelts  au- 
riferous earth  with  the  aid  of  the  usual  fluxes,  and  then  melts  the  compound  thus 
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obtained  with  the  addition  of  22i  lbs.  of  zinc  to  each  ton  thereof,  containing  ten 
ounces  of  gold.  The  alloy  of  gold  and  zinc  thus  obtained  is  treated  with  an  acid 
which  dissolves  out  the  latter  metal,  or  the  separation  is  effected  by  distillation  with 
carboD. 

To  separate  gold  and  silver  from  mixtnres  containing  those  metals,  the  patentee 
mixes  from  ten  to  thirty  per  cent,  of  lead  or  zinc,  and  five  per  cent,  of  chloride  of 
ammonium  or  chloride  of  zinc,  and  one  per  cent,  of  carbon,  with  the  metallic 
compound  previously  reduced  to  fine  powder.  The  mixed  ingredients  are  then 
placed  in  a  gun-barrel,  exposed  to  the  heat  of  a  suitable  furnace,  and  set  in  motion 
for  from  five  to  ten  hours,  at  the  end  of  which  an  amalgamation  of  the  metals  is 
effected,  when  the  gold  and  silver  are  removed  by  washing  and  subsequent  cupellation. 

IMPROVEMENTS  IN  OBTAINING  METAL  AND  METALLIC  PRODUCTS 
FROM  THE  RESIDUES  OF  CERTAIN  PROCESSES. 

{Dr.  BichardsotCs  Patent,  enrolled  0/..28.) 

Whbrb  the  residue  consists  of  a  mixture  of  tlie  oxides  of  lead  and  antimony,  or 
of  lead  and  tin.  as  in  the  process  for  softening  the  hard  lead  of  commerce,  the  patentee 
proposes  to  treat  it  with  nitric  or  acetic  acid,  by  which  means  nitrate  or  acetate  of 
Jead  is  obtained;  after  which  the  remaining  oxide  of  tin  or  antimony  may  be  reduced 
^  the  metallic  state  by  any  of  the  processes  at  present  in  use. 

When  the  residue  consists  of  a  mixture  of  tlie  oxides  of  tin  and  copper,  as  ob- 
^ned  by  calcination  of  the  waste  alloys  of  these  metals,  the  patentee  submits  them 
to  the  action  of  acetic  or  sulphuric  acid,  by  which  means  acetate  or  sulphate  of 
4M>pper  is  obtained,  which  may  be  washed  out,  whilst  the  remaining  oxide  of  tin  may 
be  reduced  to  the  metallic  state,  or  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  muriate  of  tin 
or  stannate  of  soda. 

The  patentee  also  effects  the  reduction  of  the  mixed  oxides  of  lead  and  antimony, 
by  calcining  them  in  a  suitable  furnace,  with  an  admixture  of  one  cwt.  of  coal  and 
28  lbs.  of  alkali  to  each  ton  of  mixed  oxides.  If,  however,  the  proportion  of  anti- 
mony present  in  the  mixed  oxides  exceeds  twenty  to  thirty  per  cent.,  he  adds  a  pro- 
portionate extra  quantity  of  alkali.  The  lead  is  thus  obtained  in  the  state  of  red 
oxide. 

In  operating  on  ores  of  lead  containing  sulphur,  the  patentee  first  expels  the 
Bulphor  by  calcining  the  ores  in  a  reverberatory  furnace  by  a  gradually  increased 
heat,  after  which  their  reduction  is  effected  by  the  usual  smelting  process. 

In  calcining  the  residue  of  the  distillation  of  zinc  ores,  according  to  the  Bel^^n 
or  Silesian  processes,  when  mixed  with  matters  contaiuing  lead  and  silver,  the 
patentee  uses  a  blast  furnace,  in  conjunction  with  the  injection  of  a  fine  spray  of 
water,  the  residual  products  being  collected  and  treated  in  the  usual  way. 

THE  SALE  OF  DANDELION  COFFEE. 

(  CorrespondeiKe,) 

<*  15,  Langkam  Place,  Nov.  22,  1852. 
"  Mt  dear  Sir, — The  recent  alteration  in  the  Treasury  minute,  respecting  the 
mixture  of  gromid  cofibe  with  other  ingredients,  has  led  to  some  doubts  as  to  the 
legality  of  the  sale  of  a  medicinal  preparation  called  *  Dandelion  Coffee.' 

*'  This  consists  of  the  root  of  danddion,  or  taraxacum,  prepared  and  ground  with 
A  portion  of  coffee.  It  is  recommended  to  patients  as  a  convenient  mode  of  taking 
dandelion,  the  flavour  of  which  is  so  disguised  by  the  coffee,  that  it  is  used  as 
a  beverage. 

**  I  should  feel  obliged  if  you  would  inform  me  whether  this  preparation  is  included 
Among  the  prohibited  mixtures  of  coffee;  and  if  so,  how  Chemists  should  act,  when 
jnedical  men  prescribe  dandelion  coffee  for  their  patients.— I  am,  my  dear  sir, 

"  Yours  faithlully, 
"  To  John  Wood,  Esq.,  "  Jacob  Bell." 

**  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Inland  Revenue. 


**  Inland  Revenue,  Nov,  26,  1852. 
^  My  dear  Sir, — In  such  a  case  as  you  put,  of  Dandelion  CoSee,  used  as  medi- 
cine, our  Board  would  not  interfere. — Most  truly  yours, 
••  To. Jacob  Bell,  Esq.  **  Jomc  Wood." 
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TO  THE  CONVENTION  OF  PHASMACBUTISTS 
Assembled  at  Philadelphia^  October  6<A,  1852. 

The  undersigned,  a  Committee  appointed  at  the  Coarention  held  last  ^ear  in  New 
York,  and  instructed  ^'  to  collect  and  receiye  such  information  as  may  be  valnable, 
and  memorials  and  suggestions  from  Medical  and  Pharmaceutical  Associations,  to 
be  presented  to  the  next  Convention,"  respectfully  report:  Tliat  in  the  period  that 
has  elapsed  since  their  appointment,  notwithstanding  the  fact  of  their  x^adiness  to 
receive  any  communications  having  been  duly  announced,  they  have  received  no  con- 
tributions towards  the  end  or  object  of  their  appointment,  except  those  relating  to 
the  inspection  of  drugs.  They  have,  however,  not  been  unmindful  of  the  duty  reposed 
in  them,  and  now  offer  the  following  suggestions  as  tending  to  aid  the  business  of  the 
Convention,  in  so  far  as  they  exhibit  some  of  the  more  prominent  subjects  worthy  of 
its  serious  deliberation  and  action  : — 

1st.  The  number  of  Pharmaceutists,  constituting  the  professional  body  in  the 
United  States,  is  large,  comprehends  all  grades  of  qualification,  and  extends  to  every 
city  and  town  in  the  country.  The  professed  object  of  the  present  Convention  being 
to  adopt  measures  calculated  to  benefit  this  large  body  of  citizens,  in  a  professional 
point  of  vidw,  by  showing  that  there  exist  many  grounds  of  sympathy  between  them, 
notwithstanding  the  present  want  of  united  action;  we  believe  that  the  institution  of 
a  National  Association,  whose  members  may  come  from  all  sections  of  the  body,  is 
calculated  to  enlist  this  feelmg  of  brotherhood,  and  direct  its  power,  as  a  reforming 
force,  towards  the  elevation  of  the  average  standard  of  qualification  now  existing. 
In  view  of  this,  it  is  suggested  whether  the  passage  of  a  resolution  by  this  Convention, 
resolving  itself  into  a  National  Association,  should  not  properly  engage  its  attention 
at  its  commencement,  so  that  the  important  details  of  forming  a  Constitution,  ex- 
plaining the  nature  of  its  organization,  &c.  &c.,  might  receive  the  deliberate  conside- 
ration they  merit,  before  being  adopted. 

As  the  basis  upon  which  the  Association  will  rest  will  be  the  decision  as  to  what 
shall  constitute  a  member,  we  believe  its  ultimate  usefulness  will  very  much  depend 
on  the  character  of  this  decision,  and  we  cannot  refrain  from  presenting  some  reflec- 
tions on  the  subject. 

The  inefficiency  or  inadequacy  of  the  present  basis,  viz. :  Delegates  from  incorpo- 
rated and  unincorporated  societies  is  here  demonstrated  by  the  small  number  who 
have  been  appointed  in  answer  to  the  call;  at  least,  this  must  be  true  so  long  as  the 
process  of  local  organization  is  so  dilatory.  The  aim  should  be  to  enlist  as  much  as 
possible  of  the  talent  now  engaged  in  the  pharmaceutical  ranks. 

We  think,  therefore,  that  Membership  in  the  proposed  Association  should  be  of  a 
representative  character,  to  as  full  an  extent  as  practicable.  Colleges  and  Societies 
of  Pharmacy  should,  of  course,  send  delegates.  Then  provision  should  be  made  for 
the  Apothecaries  in  cities  and  towns  where  no  Society  exists,  whereby  they  may  send 
representatives,  to  the  extent  of  one  for  every  ten  Apothecaries  in  such  places;  each 
representative  to  bring  with  him  a  certificate  from  his  constituents.  Einally,  to  pro- 
vide for  the  admission  of  isolated  individuals,  who  may  not  have  neighbours  sufficient 
to  entitle  them  to  act  as  representatives,  but  who  feel  an  interest  in  the  Association; 
power  should  be  given  to  the  committee  on  credentials,  under  certain  restrictions. 

The  formation  of  the  Constitution,  and  the  preparation  of  a  Code  of  Ethics  appli- 
cable to  the  present  condition  of  the  profession,  sufficiently  stringent  to  elevate  the 
members  above  many  things  now  too  prevalent,  and  yet  not  so  binding  as  to  exclude 
a  large  number  who,  though  well  disposed,  are  unable  to  free  themsSves  fh>m  par- 
ticipation in  acts  contrary  to  the  highest  standard,  without  a  sacrifice  gfreater  than 
could  be  expected  of  them  ;  should  engage  the  wisest  action  of  the  Convention  to  ren- 
der them  practicable  in  their  working. 

2nd.  The  subject  of  Pharmaceutic^  Education  is,  in  the  opinion  of  this  Committee, 
one  of  the  greatest  importance,  and  deserving  of  the  consideration  of  the  Convention, 
in  several  points  of  view.  Indeed,  the  primary  object  of  the  Convention  being  called, 
was  in  reference  to  the  improvement  of  the  standard  of  practice  throughout  the 
country,  and  this  cannot  be  effected  without  extending  the  present  means  of  educa- 
tion, either  by  schools,  or  by  an  increase  of  facilities  offered  by  proprietors  to  their 
apprentices  and  assistants.  In  too  many  instances  the  proprietors  are  ill  fitted  to 
extend  the  tuition  that  of  right  belongs  to  those  whom  they  have  engaged  to  teach 
the  business  of  a  Pharmaceutist.  As  schools  of  Pharmacy  are  of  gradual  growth, 
and  cannot  be  expected  to  exist  except  in  Lu'ge  cities,  the  Convention  would  do  well 
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to  consider  what  subsidiaTy  moans  may  be  enlisted  to  reach  those  of  onr  brethren  who 
reside  in  small  towns.  One  of  the  first  of  these  collateral  aids  will  be  found  in  local 
organizations,  embracing  the  proprietors  in  such  towns  where,  bv  a  union  of  their 
exertions  and  contributions,  they  may  encourage  Pharmaceutical  literature  by  form- 
ing libraries,  and  uphold  among  themselves  correct  practice,  the  employment  only  of 
good  drugs,  and  the  receipt  of  fair  prices. 

In  France,  where  but  three  Fhurmaoeutical  Schools  exist,  there  are  such  Societies 
in  all  the  larger  towns,  which  have  halls  and  libraries,  where  their  young  men  and 
apprentices  have  opportunities  for  gaining  knowledge,  and  laboratories,  wherein  they 
occasionally  i)erform  operations  not  easily  executed  with  the  utensils  and  instruments 
usually  found  in  shop  laboratories.  If  such  associations  can  be  formed  by  the  pro- 
prietors, they  will  soon  influence  the  apprentices,  and  thus  effect  the  object  aimed  at 
to  a  great  extent 

The  superior  advantages  of  tuition  in  well  conducted  Schools  of  Pharmacy  will 
not  be  doubted,  especially  when  it  is  preceded  by  several  years'  shop  practice.  Access 
to  these  by  young  men  at  a  distance  can  always  be  had  where  their  circumstances 
enable  them  to  attend,  and  thus  finish  their  pharmaceutical  education.  The  perfec- 
tion of  a  School  of  Pharmacy  is  attained  by  attaching  to  it  a  practical  laboratory, 
wherein  the  advanced  pupils  can  have  an  opportunity  to  become  familiar  with  the 
more  difficult  manipulations  of  PharmaceutiQid  Chemistry,  and  of  extemporaneous 
Pharmacy.  As  yet,  neither  of  the  Schools  in  this  country  have  this  addition,  which 
arises  from  the  fact  that  the  expense  of  conducting  them  renders  their  support  by 
the  fees  of  the  pupils  almost  impossible.  We  think  the  voice  of  the  Convention 
should  be  raised  to  encourage  the  formation  of  such  schools,  and  also  to  advocate  the 
practice  of  preparing  chem^als  in  the  shop  laboratory. 

3rd.  Hie  apprenticeship  system  which  obtains  in  many  parts  of  the  United  States, 
is  a  subject  worthy  of  the  consideration  of  the  Convention.  The  conditions  con- 
ducing to  mutual  advantage  between  the  employer  and  the  employed  are  not  suffi- 
ciently attended  to  in  general.  Proprietors  often  do  not  consider  the  fitness  of 
applicants,  both  as  reganls  natural  endowments  and  preliminary  education,  with  that 
care  and  attention  that  a  due  regard  to  such  applicants  demands,  and  consequently  a 
large  number  of  inefficient  apothecaries  are  entailed  on  the  country —^inefficient  from 
lack  of  talent,  or  from  disgust  at  a  business  for  which  they  have  no  indination. 
More  attention  to  the  claims  of  apprentices,  on  the  teaching  of  their  employers,  should 
be  advocated  by  the  Convention  as  due  to  the  former,  as  advantageous  to  the  latter, 
and  eventually  to  the  profession. 

4th.  The  Conunittee  believe  that  the  subject  of  tecret  medicinesj  or  quackery,  as 
applied  to  Pharmacy,  together  with  the  course  usually  followed  by  quacks  in  bring- 
ing their  nostrums  into  notice,  is  becoming  yearly  more  firaught  with  Ul  consequenoes, 
both  to  the  consumers  and  the  apothecaries,  and  merits  the  consideration  of  the  Con- 
vention, as  to  whether  the  reference  of  the  subject  to  a  Committee  to  investigate, 
would  not  result  in  some  advantage. 

5th.  The  subject  of  the  inspection  of  imported  drugs,  as  regards  the  actual  working 
of  the  law,  is  of  deep  interest  to  us  afL  The  possibili^  of  bringing  the  influenoe  of 
this  Convention  to  bear  in  regard  to  the  continuance  in  office  of  able  men,  solely  on 
the  ground  of  fitness,  is  worth  consideration.  The  usefulness  of  this  law  rests  abso- 
lutely on  the  ability  and  conscientiousness  of  the  Injector,  and  if  incumbents  per- 
fectly satisfactory  to  those  concerned  are  removed,  on  political  grounds,  and  replaced 
by  inexperienced  and  unqualified  persons,  it  is  apparent  that  the  good  results  of  the 
law  will  cease. 

Whatever  may  be  the  efficiency  of  the  law  against  the  importation  of  inferior 
drugs,  it  will  not  reach  those  at  home,  who  are  disposed  to  resort  to  adulteration  as  a 
means  of  increasing  their  profits.  The  power  of  the  general  government  ceases  with 
the  Custom-house.  It  will  be  necessary,  in  order  to  reach  this  evil  effectually,  as  far 
as  it  can  be  done,  by  legislation,  to  induce  our  State  Legislatures  and  municipal 
authorities  to  authorize  some  form  of  inspection  by  which  the  delinquents  can  be 
readied  ;  not  the  drug  adulterator  merely,  but  the  medicine  adulterator— the  apo- 
thecary who  scruples  not  to  reduce  the  strength  of  standard  medicines,  that  he  may 
reduce  his  prices.  Whatever  may  be  the  proper  course  of  this  Convention,  we 
believe  that  eventually  the  Natiomd  Association  should  urge,  with  all  the  force  of  its 
influence,  the  enactment  of  State  laws  tending  to  the  refbrmation  of  these  evils. 

6th.  The  general  adoption  of  our  National  Pharmaeopetia  as  a  guide  in  the  prepa- 
ration of  of&inal  medicines,  is  much  to  be  desired.    We  believe  that  this  Gooven- 
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tion  should  encourage  its  adoption,  and  should  request  the  publishers  of  that  work 
to  issue  a  small  sized  cheap  edition,  so  that  eyery  apothecary  and  pliysician  shall 
hare  a  copy.  We  also  believe  that  a  fhiitful  source  of  variation  in  the  preparations 
of  the  shops,  is  the  existence  of  a  number  of  formulie  for  the  same  preparation,  as 
found  in  the  British  Fharmacopaeias,  parallel  with  that  of  our  own  code,  in  the  Com- 
mentaries in  general  use.  , 

7th.  The  indiscriminate  tale  of  poisons  by  druggists  and  apothecaries  is  a  serious 
eyil  in  the  United  States,  as  at  present  conducted.  Any  views  which  may  originate 
in  the  Convention,  tending  to  abate  this  evil,  would  no  doubt  have  some  influence,  if 
circulated  by  its  authority. 

8tb.  The  separation  of  Pharmacy  from  the  practice  of  medicine  has  long  been 
effected  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  by  the  direct  interference  of  the  Gtovemment, 
eacli  profession  being  in  the  hands  of  a  distinct  class  of  men.  Inheriting,  as  we  do, 
our  Medical  Institu&ons  from  Great  Britain,  the  confusion  of  interests  which  has 
long  prevailed  there  has  in  some  measure  descended  to  us ;  and  many  instances  of 
medical  practitioners  conducting  apothecary  shops,  like  the  so-called  apothecaries  of 
England,  exist  among  us.  The  increase  of  this  class,  in  some  localities,  has  been 
marked  of  late  years — a  fact  attributable  to  the  undue  multiplication  of  graduates  in 
medicine,  who,  finding  the  ranks  of  their  profession  so  full  as  to  render  prospect  of 
immediate  success  doubtful,  turn  their  attention  towards  Pharmacy,  as  a  subsidiaiy 
means  of  support.  As  these  mongrel  apothecaries  too  frequently  use  their  shops 
merely  as  stepping-stones  to  business,  they  tend  directly  to  depreciate  the  standard 
of  practice  on  the  one  hand,  and  tempt  young  apothecaries,  who  are  struggling 
against  the  difficulties  of  an  already  excessive  competition,  to  turn  their  attention 
to  medical  practice,  with  or  without  a  diploma,  as  may  suit  their  circumstances  or 
fancy,  on  the  otlier ;  and  thus  complicate  the  confusion.  As  Pharmacy  never  will 
advance  as  it  should  whilst  this  amalgamation  exists  in  cities  and  towns  to  any  large 
extent,  we  earnestly  recommend  to  this  Convention  that  a  voice  may  go  forth  at  its 
present  session  calUng  attention  to  this  growing  evil. 

9th.  Believing  that  if  the  Pharmaceutists  of  the  United  States  are  true  to  them- 
selves, the  meetings  of  the  Association,  of  which  the  present  may  be  considered  the 
beginning,  will  anuually  increase  in  interest  and  Importance,  we  would  suggest,  what 
must  have  occurred  to  many  present,  that  they  should  be  partially  devoted  to  the 
advancement  of  Pharmacy,  as  well  as  to  the  sciences  upon  which  it  is  based,  by 
inviting  contributions  of  original  papers,  and  by  committing  subjects  requiring 
Investigation  to  suitable  committees,  who  should  report  the  results  of  their  researches 
at  the  ensuing  Annual  Meeting,  when,  if  they  meet  the  approbation  of  the  Associa- 
tion, it  might  direct  their  publication.  Participation  in  the  proceedings  of  such  a 
gathering  of  their  brethren  would  prove  a  powerful  incentive  to  many  Pharmaceutists, 
whose  tastes  lead  them  into  scientific  paths,  to  cultivate  their  talents  by  the  pursuit 
of  investigations  firaught  with  usefulness  to  their  profession  at  home,  and  with  honour 
to  it  abroad. 

And  lastly,  whatever  may  be  the  ultimate  action  of  the  Convention  in  relation  to 
the  subjects  brought  forward  in  this  report,  we  would  respectfully  suggest  that  a  ftdl 
digest  of  its  proc^ings  be  directed  to  be  published  and  largely  circulated  among 
Che  Pharmaceutists  of  the  United  States  as  calculated  to  do  much  good. 

(Sifkied)  William  Proctob,  Jr.  ") 

Samuel  M.  Colcord,      >  Committee. 
Geo.  D.  Coogebhall.     ) 


EAKTHQUAJKE  IN  THE  WEST  OF  ENGLAND. 
{Extracted  Jrom  a  Letter  from  Dr.  Hamilton.) 

The  earthquake  of  the  12th  of  August  was  felt,  I  am  informed,  with  still  greater 
Yiolence  than  it  was  in  Cornwall,  in  South  Wales,  especially  in  Pembrokeshire ;  and 
I  have  obtuned  from  Mr.  Hearder  the  following  notices  of  the  places  at  which  it  was 
more  or  less  distinctly  felt  here  and  in  Cornwall. 

"  In  Plymouth  it  was  felt  by  individuals  at  Coxside  Gas-works,  in  Athensum 
Street,  in  Tavistock  Place,  &c.,  but  with  greatly  diminished  violence. 

**  Mr.  Ambrose  Barrat,  of  Tavistock,  was  in  Wheal  Fanny  Mine  (one  of  the  Devon 
Great  Consols),  in  the  fifteen-fathom  level,  sitting  with  five  other  persons,  and  heard 
a  rumbling  noise  like  thunder,  ran  out  to  look  at  the  weather,  which  was  dear,  and 
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returned,  and  remarked  the  men  and  ground  trembling,  sat  down,  but  felt  as  if  raised 
from  his  seat,  with  a  tremulous  motion  of  the  mine,  which  lasted  about  a  minute  and 
a  half.  He  subsequently  descended  to  a  lower  level,  and  found  the  workmen  so 
much  frightened  at  the  idea  that  the  mine  was  falling  in,  that  they  had  removed  to 
another  part  of  the  level.  In  Wheal  Maria  (also  near  Tavistock),  in  one  of  the 
levels  men  were  working  in  100  fathoms  to  the  north  of  the  shaft,  and  there  the 
concussion  was  so  great,  that  they  thought  the  shaft  had  fallen  in,  and  ran  to  see 
what  was  amiss.  In  Tavistock^  bottles  in  the  shop  of  MM.  Edgecombe  and  Stannes, 
Druggists,  jingled  together ;  and  at  Walkhampton  the  hammer  struck  the  bell  of 
the  clock  from  the  effect  of  the  vibration. 

"  Captain  Dunstan  states  that  the  shock  was  more  particularly  felt  in  Caradon 
mines  at  the  140-fathom  level,  or  bottom  of  the  mine.  The  sound  was  like  distant 
thunder,  and  the  shock  was  tremendous,  producing  the  greatest  consternation  among 
the  miners. 

**  The  driver  of  the  Falmouth  coach,  on  the  liskeard  road,  says  it  rocked  like  a 
boat" 

Mr.  MitcheU,  the  talented  landscape  painter,  was  in  bed  at  Calstock  when  the 
sbock  took  place,  and  felt  his  bed  rock  with  it;  the  accompanying  noise,  or  ground 
thunder,  as  it  is  emphatically  termed  in  the  West  Indies,  he  compared  to  that  of 
tearing  paper,  but  says  it  exceeded  that  of  the  loudest  thunder  tenfold.  The  shock 
was  felt  as  far  east  as  CoUumpton.  The  eruption  of  Etna  followed  at  an  interval  of 
eight  days.  The  earthquake  at  Cuba  after  the  same  interval,  and  that  of  Jamaica 
two  days  later.  The  earthquake  in  Lancashire,  North  Wales,  and  Irehmd,  followed, 
that  of  the  12th  of  August  at  a  distance  of  eight  or  nine  days,  and  simultaneously 
three  smart  shocks  were  felt  at  Malaga.  All  evidently  the  results  of  the  same  in- 
ternal commotions  which  do  not  appear  to  be  yet  at  an  end.  May  there  not  be  some 
connection  between  these  internal  disturbances  and  the  meteorological  state  of  the 
atmosphere  so  remarkable  at  present  ? 

14,  Octagon,  PhpnouA, 

pVa  have  heard  it  remarked,  in  connexion  with  the  above  subject,  that  two  full 
moons  occurred  in  last  July,  a  circumstance  which,  it  is  said,  had  not  previously 
happened  since  the  year  1776  ;  in  which  year  we  find,  on  referring  to  some  old 
magazines,  that  parts  of  the  country  were  much  flooded,  and  that  a  shock  of  earth- 
quake was  felt  at  Canterbury,  Sandwich,  Ashfoid,  and  all  over  East  Kent  Its 
direction  was  from  south  to  north,  and  it  Listed  about  eight  seconds,  being  accom- 
panied by  a  rumbling  noise,  the  shaking  of  crockery,  the  ringing  of  bells,  &c.— Ed.] 
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The  present  position  and  prospects  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  are  deeply 
interesting  to  those  who  have  the  success  of  such  an  institution  at  heart.  A  Charter 
of  Incorporation  has  been  obtained  and  an  Act  of  Parliament  passed  embodying  its 
principles,  and  after  a  short  lapse  of  time  the  only  means  of  admission  into  member- 
ship will  be  by  passing  an  examination  which  shall  test  the  qualifications  of  the 
candidate.  That  membership  in  the  Society  will  be  esteemed  a  privilege,  increasing 
in  value  year  by  year,  is  becoming  more  and  more  evident.  It  is,  therefore,  very 
desirable  that  every  facility  should  be  afforded  to  the  rising  generation  for  obtaining 
that  knowledge  which  shall  enable  them,  as  they  finish  their  term  of  apprenticeship 
to  the  trade,  to  obtain  their  scientific  diploma.  With  the  co-operation  of  the  prin- 
cipals, it  is  pretty  clear  that  in  London  and  the  larger  provincial  towns  means  are 
easily  available  for  this  purpose,  but  an  extended  survey  of  the  subject  shows  the 
necessity  of  some  system  which  shall  be  applicable  to  the  great  body  of  Chemists 
and  Druggists  scattered  throughout  England  and  Scotland.  As  the  present  Members 
pass  away  and  the  rising  generation  fill  their  posts  in  trade,  it  is  most  important 
that  they  should  likewise  take  up  their  membership.  If  this  is  only  to  be  attained 
by  following  the  example  of  the  medical  student,  in  devoting  a  period  of  even  twelve 
months  to  practical  study  in  London,  it  is  a  sanguine  expectation  to  look  toward  to 
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the  Society  being  maintained  on  an  extensive  scale  by  such  means,  and  unless  the 
Society  be  supported  by  membership  on  an  extensive  scale  it  will  never  command 
the  position  which  it  is  desirable  it  should  do,  nor  realise  the  ambition  of  its  present 
ardent  supporters.  The  staple  source  from  which  the  requisite  knowledge  is  to  be 
obtained  undoubtedly  consists  in  the  treatises  upon  the  different  subjects  of  Che- 
mistry, Pharmacy  Materia  Medica,  and  Botany,  and  these  are  equally  available  to 
the  resident  in  a  village  and  the  metropolis;  but  without  some  auxiliary  assistance^ 
either  in  the  form  of  a  private  instructor  or  by  public  lectures,  it  is  most  commonly 
the  case  that  a  very  imperfect  practical  comprehension  of  such  works  is  realised. 
The  proportion  of  able,  and,  at  the  same  time,  willing  private  instructors  in  the 
principais  of  the  present  day,  is  too  small  to  be  calculated  on  for  the  purpose  in 
view.  Public  lectures  present  the  most  palatable  form  of  obtaining  instruction, 
presenting  the  pith  of  the  matter  illustrated  in  a  way  calculated  to  impress  the 
memory  with  the  leading  facts,  which  can  be  elaborated  by  private  study.  Amo- 
ciution,  too,  gives  a  great  zest  to  the  pursuit  of  any  kind  of  knowledge,  and  it  is 
therefore  to  the  subject  of  lectures  that  these  remarks  are  intended  to  have  especial 
reference. 

As  has  been  preyiously  remarked,  the  opportunity  of  attending  courses  of  lectorea 
is  limited  to  residents  in  our  larger  cities  and  towns,  and  in  many  of  these  places 
the  lectures  are  not  especially  framed  for  the  Pharmaceutist,  but  are  grafted  upon 
courses  for  medical  students,  and  do  not  embrace  much  practical  study  in  Pharmacy. 
The  lectures,  as  delivered  in  Bloomsbury  Square,  are  undoubtedly  those  which  are 
best  adapted  for  the  Chemist  and  Druggist;  they  are^expressly  arranged  to  meet 
his  requirements,  to  the  exclusion  of  matter  which  rather  cooAises  than  assists  the 
clear  comprehension  of  that  which  it  is  requisite  to  know.  This  being  admitted,  it 
must  be  very  desirable  that  all  should  attend  the  lectures  in  Bloomsbury  Square ; 
but,  whereas,  it  is  impossible  for  the  bulk  of  those  to  whom  we  refer  to  go  there, 
the  next  consideration  is  whether  these  lectures  cannot  be  made  portable,  so  as  to 
be  heard  in  every  district  of  the  country.  Such  a  plan  is  surely  feasible  enough, 
with  sufficient  support  to  carry  it  out. 

A  lectiire  actually  consists  of  little  more  than  reading  a  manuscript  and  illus- 
trating it  in  its  course ;  and  by  the  assistance  of  a  reporter,  who  in  addition  to  the 
matter  of  the  text,  should  describe  in  marginal  notes  the  experiments  performed, 
with  a  sketch  of  the  apparatus  used,  and  the  specimens  exhibited,  I  can  see  very 
little  difficulty  of  such  lecture  being  repeated  in  Edinburgh,  even  by  a  moderately 
quaUfled  man.  It  is  merely  a  matter  of  pounds,  shillings,  ^and  pence,  which,  with 
an  extensive  demand,  would  become  a  very  limited  affair.  '  Suppose  our  professors 
were  each  to  reduce  their  lectures  to  such  a  practical  form  as  is  referred  to  above, 
and  have  them  published,  we  think  there  are  few  towns  where  some  one  would  not 
be  found,  gratuitously,  or  for  a  trifling  remuneration,  competent  to  rehearse  and 
illustrate  sudi  lectures,  which  I  think  would  be  eagerly  sought  after  and  supported. 
If  a  list  were  subjoined  to  each  course  of  all  the  apparatus,  specimens,  charts,  and 
materials  of  illustration  required,  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  finding  parties 
willing  to  supply  the  whole  of  suitable  character  and  at  fixed  prices.  A  course  on 
one  subject  might  be  had  at  a  time. 

If  these  suggestions  meet  with  a  general  response,  suppose  a  course  on  Chemistry 
and  Pharmacy  were  to  be  published  by  way  of  experiment ;  but  as  this,  so  &r  as  a 
book  is  concerned,  must  be  arranged  by  previous  subscription,  it  would  be  desirable 
to  estimate  the  cost  on  a  scale  graduatiug  witli  the  number  of  copies,  and  then  by  a 
general  appeal  see  how  many  subscribers  would  come  forward  to  join  in  the  specu- 
lation. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  an  attendance  at  Bloomsbury  Square,  where  there  is  the 
finest  museum  of  the  kind  in  the  world,  and  where  there  is  an  opportunity  for 
practical  study  in  the  Laboratory,  would  be  of  infinitely  greater  value  than  the 
system  here  proposed  ;  but  as  "  half  a  loaf  is  better  than  no  bread,"  so  I  think  to 
those  who  are  precluded  from  availing  themselves  of  London  attendance,  would  a 
recitation  of  the  lectures  delivered  there  be  hailed  as  a  considerable  boon,  and  awaken 
a  lively  interest  in  the  pursuit  of  a  deeper  and  more  practical  insight  into  what  are 
now  to  many  of  them  hidden  mysteries. 

Thus  the  Society  might  be  reinforced  on  an  extensive  scale  by  candidates  firom  all 
quarters,  and  its  object  be  triumphantly  realized. 

South  SHuMm,  Nw,  17, 1852. 
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Av  E88AT  ON  THB  AcTiOK  OF  MEDICINES  IN  THE  Ststeu;  being  the  Prize  Essay  to 
which  the  Medical  Society  of  London  awarded  the  Fothergiliian  Medal  far  1852.  By 
FsBD£BicK  William  Headlamp,  B.A.,  M.B.C.S»  &c.  Xondon:  John  Churchill, 
Pnnces  Street,  Sobo.    Syo,  pp.  a46.    1852. 

PULMONAST    CONSUHFTIOM    AND  ITS   TeEATMBNT.       By  WlLLOUOHBT    MARSHALL 

BuBSLBM.  M.D.,  Licentiate  of  the  Royal  College  of  Fhygicians,  Senior  Physician 
to  the  Blenheim  Dispensary.  London:  John  Churchill,  Princes  Street,  Soho. 
Sto^  pp.  160.     1852. 

Refokts  made  to  the  Dxiubctobs  of  the  London  (Watford)  Spring  Water 
Company,  on  the  Remdts  of  Microscopical  Examinations  of  the  Organic  Matters  and 
Sotid  Contents  of  Waters  supplied  from  the  Thximes  and  other  Sources.  By  Edwin 
Lankestbr,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  and  Peter  Bedfern,  M.D.,  F.R.C.S.L.  Together 
with  a  Chemical  Report  on  the  Quality  of  various  Specimens  of  Water  from 
Chalk  Springs  near  Watlbrd.  By  Thomas  Clark,  M.D.,  and  John  Smith,  M.D. 
1852. 

A  Letter  to  the  Local  Board  of  Health  of  the  City  of  Durham,  m  Beply  to 
a  Letter  from  Mr.  WiOiam  Lee^  one  of  the  Superintending  Inspectors  of  Ae  General 
Board  of  Health.  By  Charles  Ma  y,  F.R.  A.S.  W.  S.  Johnson,  St.  Martin's  Lane, 
pp.  14. 

The  Quarterly  Journal  of  Microscopical  Science,  from  the  publishers.  To  be 
noticed  next  month. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

A  Reader  (Blackburn).— Chromic  acid.— 100  measures  of  a  saturated  solution  of 
bichromate  of  potash  are  mixed  with  150  measures  of  oil  of  ritriol,  and  the  whole 
suffered  to  cooL  The  chromic  acid  crystallizes  in  brilliant  crimson-red  prisms.  It 
is  soluble  in  water. — ^Fownes. 

J.  R.  (Liskeard).— The  lime-juice  used  in  her  Majesty's  seryice  is  identical  with 
lemon-juice. 

An  Apprentice  (Spilsbury).— (1.)  Milk  of  roses,  vol.  iii.,  p.  116.— (2.)  Spiritus 
xnyristics  should  be  made  by  distillation,  according  to  the  Pharmacopcsia,  and  not 
from  Uie  oil 

Jnventas  (Alnwick)  should  study  the  Pharmacopoeia  and  elementary  works  on 
Chemistry,  Materia  Medica,  and  Botany,  repeatedly  recommended  in  our  preyious 
numbers. 

A.  BalkwUl  (Plymouth).— Syrupus  fern  superphosph.- Superphosphate  of  iron, 
3ii;  simple  syrup,  f3viJJ-— Mr.  Greenish. 

W.  H.  T,  H,  (Wellington).— We  are  not  acquainted  with  the  substance  called 
•*  carvacroL" 

Mr.  James  Brett  (no  address)  should  apply  personally  or  by  letter  to  Mr.  Redwood 
for  an  answer. 

Adjutor  (Leicester)  will  observe  that  the  regulations  published  in  this  number 
will  meet  the  circumstances  of  the  cases  to  which  he  refers. 

Chemicus  (Holywell).— See  vol.  vii.,  No.  7. 

B.  R.  W,  (Bath).— The  nature  of  the  three  examinations  is  pointed  out  in 

vol.  vii,  No.  7. 

Juvenis  (Plymouth)  makes  the  following  practical  observations  on  the  education 
of  Apprentices:— "  In  many  of  our  large  towns  of  Devon,  the  Chemists  carry  on  an 
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oil  and  colour  trade  combined  with  that  of  a  Chemist  In  this  part  of  the  business 
the  apprentices  are  kept  for  perhaps  half  their  term.  Tlie  Chemist  has  no  laboratorj, 
no  retorts — ^perhaps  never  used  one  while  he  has  been  in  business— he  has  arery 
small  stock  of  medical  or  chemical  books;  then  I  ask,  what  can  the  apprentice  leam? 
He  may  sell.  Epsom  salts  and  dispense  medicines  for  ever,  and  yet  not  know  how 
those  medicines  are  made,  what  they  are  composed  of,  or  where  they  come  from. 
My  belief  is,  that  on  an  apprentice  first  entering  his  master's  shop,  instead  of  having 
the  sweeping  brush  put  into  his  hands  the  Pharmacopoeia  ought  to  be  the  first 
thing,  or  the  pestle  and  mortar.  When  a  boy  goes  to  school  he  is  not  expected  to 
sweep  the  room  or  clean  the  glass,  but  the  apprentices  in  many  places  haye  it  to  do. 
No  doubt  the  examination  of  Chemists  will  be  a  fine  thing;  the  apprentices  will  now 
be  obliged  to  study  if  they  ever  intend  to  be  masters.  I  have  heard  that  some  will 
not  take  Assistants  unless  they  have  passed  an  examination,  which  I  think  is  not  a 
bad  plan.  Those  who  are  apprenticed  to  a  Chemist  should  follow  up  their  studies 
after  they  are  out  of  their  time,  and  remember  that  their  parents  or  guardians  have 
paid  a  great  premium,  which  would  be  a  dead  loss  unless  they  qualify  themselves.*' 

We  have  to  thank  Mr.  Frands  for  his  letter,  but  think  it  needless  to  revert  to  the 
subject.  The  individual  referred  to  only  wanted  an  excuse  ibr  puffing  Imnsel^  by 
sending  his  book  to  Chemists  and  others  throughout  the  country. 

J.  S,  (Devonport)  observes,  '*  I  am  much  pleased  with  Dana's  Mineralogy,  yet 
wish  to  observe  how  much  it  would  aid  the  English  student  in  gaining  practical 
knowledge  of  minerals,  if  British  were  added  to  American  localities." — [We  quite 
agree  with  our  correspondent]. 

A  Constant  Beader.—'ln  fusing  hydrate  of  potassa  a  silver  vessel  should  bo  used,  if 
it  is  desired  to  have  a  colourless  product  llie  common  hydrate  of  potassa  of  com- 
merce is  made  in  vessels  of  iron,  this  metal  being  that  alone,  with  tbe  exception  of 
silver,  that  can  be  advantageously  used  for  the  purpose.  The  colour  of  common 
Potassa  futa  is  derived  from  the  iron  vessels  in  which  it  is  made. 

An  Associate  (Bristol). — (I.)  Crystals  of  chrome  alum  keep  very  well  if  they  are 
perfectly  dried,  and  the  surfaces  rubbed  with  a  cloth  slightly  impregnated  with  oil. — 
(2.)  The  question  does  not  admit  of  a  general  answer,  nor  have  the  changes  refcnrred 
to  been  sufficiently  investigated,  that  we  are  aware  of,  to  afibrd  any  sp&afic  inform- 
ation. 

/^noramt».— (1.)  We  believe  no  such  tables  as  those  referred  to  have  been  pub- 
lished in  a  separate  form. — (2.)  The  number  of  atoms  of  water  represent  the  atoms 
of  base  required  to  form  a  neutral  salt. — (3.)  The  question  cannot  be  answered  ixu 
the  space  at  our  disposal.— (4.)  An  Assistant,  if  twenty-one  years  of  age,  may  pass 
both  Minor  and  Mf^or  Examinations,  but  would  bo  admitted  a  Member  only  on  going, 
into  business  on  his  own  account 

G.-^l.)  Carbonate  of  potash  is  not  bicarbonate.    The  quantity  to  be  used  for 
purifying  spirit  from  amylic  alcohol  is  not  material.    The  spirit  may  be  decanted  oft 
and  then  distilled.— (2.)  The  term  *<Liq.  Donovan."  is  not  explicit.    It  probably 
means  Donovan's  Liquor  Hydriodatis  Arsenic!  et  Hydrargyri.— (3.)  It  is  a  very 
simple  question  of  calculation. 

We  received  too  late  for  insertion  in  the  Liverpool  Transactions,  a  notice  of  ar 
Lecture,  on  November  26,  by  Mr.  John  Pridham,  on  the  Progress  of  Pharmacy  in  the- 
United  States  during  the  last  ten  years. 


Instructions  from  Members  and  Associates,  respecting  the  transmis^on  of 
the  Journal,  to  Mr.  Smith,  Secretary,  17,  Bloomsburj  Square,  before  the 
20th  of  the  month. 

Advertisements  (not  later  than  the  23rd  of  the  month)  to  Mr.  Churchill, 
Princes  Street,  Soho.  Other  communications  to  the  Editor,  15,  Laugham 
Place. 
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THE  ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  PHARMACEUTICAL  SOCIETY. 

The  Members  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  being  distributed  througbout 
the  kingdom,  and  the  Society  being  established  with  a  public  object,  and  for  the 
general  improvement  and  advantage  of  those  who  are  connected  with  it,  a 
regular  system  of  communication  between  the  centre  and  all  its  branches  is 
necessary.  In  each  town  where  there  are  several  Members,  the  services  of  a 
local  Secretary  are  required  to  conduct  the  official  correspondence  with  the 
Secretary  in  London,  to  call  meetings,  to*  receive  the  monthly  parcels  of  the 
Society's  Transactions,  and  transmit  uiem  to  the  Members.  When  a  question 
arises  affecting  the  interests  of  the  Members,  and  on  which  their  opinion  or 
co-operation  is  desired,  the  Secretary  in  London  communicates  with  the  local 
Secretary  in  each  town,  who  confers  with  the  other  Members,  calls  a  meeting  if 
needful,  and  reports  the  result  By  this  methodical  system  of  organization,  the 
sense  of  the  Society  may  be  obtained,  and  its  influence  made  available  on  any 
emergency,  and  in  conducting  the  ordinary  business,  there  is  always  some  one 
person  in  each  place  to  whom  application  may  be  made,  and  who  takes  the 
initiative  when  a  simultaneous  movement  is  important. 

In  many  large  towns,  local  Secretaries  were  appointed  at  the  time  the  Society 
was  established.     In  some  instances,  a  treasurer  and  president  or  chairman, 
and  a  committee  of  management  were  also  appointed ;  in  others,  these  offices 
have  been  combined  and  undertaken  by  one  Member,  either  spontaneously,  or 
at  the  request  of  his  brethren.     Where  there  is  only  one  Member  in  a  town,  he 
is  of  necessity  communicated  with  as  the  local  Secretary,  and  recognised  as  such 
by  the  Council.     It  should,  however,  be  understood  that  these  appointments  are 
not  made  by  the  Council  in  London.     The  Members  in  each  town  are  the  parties 
most  competent  to  select  one    among  their  number  as  their  Secretary,  to* 
frame  the  regulations  under  which  the  appointment  is  made,  and  to  fix  the 
period  of  its  continuance,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  local  business  is 
conducted.     Li  the  towns  in  which  a  regular  organization  is  effected,  the 
appointments  are  made  annually,  and  when  any  change  in  the  officers  takes 
place,  the  fact  is  officially  notified  to  the  Secretary  in  London.    The  ^neral 
adoption  of  this  practice  throughout  the  kingdom  would  be  attended  with  ad- 
vantage, as  it  is  desirable  that  those  who  fill  such  offices  should  possess  the  full 
confidence  of  the  Members  in  the  town  or  district  on  whose  behalf  they  act,  and 
should  feel  the  responsibility  of  the  duties  they  undertake.     We  know  that 
there  are  many  local  Secretaricis  who  have  acted  in  that  capacity  as  volunteers,- 
without  any  official  appointment,  much  to  the  satisfaction  of  their  brethren  and 
the  advantage  of  the  Society.     A  young  institution  is  more  or  less  dependent  on 
the  spontaneous  exertions  of  individuals  in  such  cases.    But  the  Pharmaceutical 
Society  being  now  fairly  established  and  recognised  by  Act  of  Parliament,  its 
organization  should  be  completed,  and  its  proceedings  carried  on  officially  in  the 
provincial  towns  as  well  as  in  London.    The  increasing  importance  and  re- 
sponsibility of  the  office  in  question  is  obvious,  from  the  fact  that  every  cer- 
tificate recommending  a  candidate  for  admission  as  a  Member  of  the  Society,  i» 
required  to  be  countersigned  by  the  local  Secretary  of  the  town  or  district  in 
which  the  candidate  resides.   In  a  circular  issued  by  the  Council  to  the  Chemists 
and  Druggists  of  Great  Britain  during  the  past  month,  reference  is  made  to  the 
local  Secretaries,  of  whom  the  names  are  appended.    The  list,  however,  although 
containing  429  names,  is  not  yet  complete,  as  there  are  some  towns  of  considerable 
importance  unrepresented,  none  of  the  Chemists  residing  in  them  being  Mem- 
bers.   In  these  cases  the  parties  are  referred  to  the  local  Secretary  of  the 
nearest  town  on  the  list. 
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Whilb  directmg  attention  to  the  adyantages  to  be  derived  from  lectures  and 
practical  instruction  in  a  school  of  Chemistry  or  Pharmacy,  we  have  not  been 
unmindful  of  the  fact  that  a  majority  of  those  to  whom  our  remarks  are  ad- 
dressed are  resident  in  localities  where  these  facilities  for  improvement  do  not 
esist.  We  have  therefore  laid  stress  on  the  importance  of  scientific  reading  and 
study  as  the  groundwork  of  the  future  qualification,  and  recommended  those 
who  are  dependent  on  their  own  resources  during  their  apprenticeship  to  make  the 
best  use  of  their  time,  and  arrange,  if  possible,  for  oompletins  their  studies  at  a 
&ture  period  in  a  school  of  Pharmacy,  or  at  all  events  in  a  locality  where  lectures 
are  accessible.  Instances  have  come,  imder  our  notice  in  which  young  men, 
without  any  of  these  advantages,  have  qualified  themselves,  and  passed  the 
examinations  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  with  much  credit.  In  whatever 
position  a  student  may  be  placed,  whether  in  a  remote  countrj  town,  or  in  an 
institution  provided  with  every  means  for  education,  a  judicious  selection  of 
books  and  a  methodical  course  of  study  are  of  primary  importance.  Lectures 
may  be  attended  with  little  or  no  benefit  unless  followed  up  by  reading  at  home ; 
ana  *books  may  be  read  in  a  desultory  manner  without  making  a  permanent 
.impression.  It  should  be  the  constant  aim  of  the  student  to  store  up  in  his 
mind  the  facts  and  the  information  which  come  under  his  notice,  and  habitually 
to  make  himself  acquainted  with  the  details  of  each  subject  before  leaving  it  to 
enter  upon  a  fresh  oue.  It  is  a  bad  plan  to  overburthen  the  mind  with  several 
branches  of  study  at  the  same  time,  especially  when  the  necessary  avocations 
of  business  limit  the  hours  which  can  be  devoted  to  reading,  and  also  in  some 
degree  impair  the  energy. 

An  Apprentice  on  commencing  his  term  should,  in  the  first  place,  endeavour 
to  apply  his  classical  knowledge  to  the  requirements  of  his  business ;  and,  for 
this  purpose  he  should  read  and  translate  the  Latin  Pharmacopceia,  and  study  a 
little  work  which  we  have  often  recommended — Selecta  e  PrescriptU — ^which  will 
make  him  familiar  with  the  terms  usually  employed  in  prescriptions.  The 
Pharmaceutical  Latin  Grammar  will  also  be  found  extremely  useful.  School 
books  should  not  be  altogether  discarded,  as  he  will  find  it  useful  to  refresh  his 
memory  by  occasionally  devoting  a  leisure  hour  to  Virgil,  Horace,  or  Ovid,  as 
well  as  to  the  rules  of  arithmetic;  especially  decimal  fractions,  an  important 
branch  of  education  in  which  a  deficiency  is  sometimes  observable. 

His  attention  should  next  be  directed  to  the  elements  of  Chemistry,  in  Ae 
studv  of  which  any  of  the  elementary  works  which  we  have  firequently  enume- 
rated will  answer  the  purpose.*  If  more  than  one  of  these  works  should  be  at 
hand,  it  is  useful  to  compare  the  statements  of  different  authors  on  each  subject 
treated  of.  This  serves  to  impress  the  facts  on  the  memory,  and  to  furnish 
information  as  to  differences  of  opinion  which  occasionally  exist  on  minor  points. 
In  the  study  of  Chemistry  experiments  and  manipulations  are  necessary  to  impart 
a  practical  acquaintance  with  the  subject.  The  various  decompositions,  prec^i* 
tates,  solutions,  and  other  chemical  changes  which  take  place,  cannot  be  so  well 
understood  by  a  verbal  description  as  by  ocular  demonstration. 

Grifiin^s  Chemical  Recreations^  or  Bowman's  Introduction  to  Practical  Che* 
miitry^  will  afford  the  necessary  instructions  to  enable  him  to  perform  such 
siknple  experiments  and  operations,  connected  with  the  practice  of  Chemistry, 
as  he  may  venture  to  undertake  witiiout  the  advice  or  assistance  of  a  teacher. 
A  few  test-tubes,  Florence  flasks,  gallipots,  and  wine*glasses,  some  pieces  of 
glass  tubing,  slips  of  window -glass,  and  a  spirit-lamp  or  common  sas-bumer, 
are  sufiicient  apparatus  for  illustratinff  those  chemical  reactions  which  should  be 
first  impressed  upon  the  attention  of  tiie  student.  Expensive  apparatus  is  unne- 
cessary, and  ought  to  be  avoided.    In  tiie  performance  of  experiments  also,  a 

•  Fownes'B  Manual  of  C7temi9tr$,  or  Graham's,  Turner's,  or  Gregory's  ChemUtr^. 
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preference  shovld  be  given  to  those  which  seire  to  elucidate  some  genend  law^ 
or  to  establifiii  a  fisu^  which  has  an  important  practical  bearinff,  rather  than  to 
what  are  called  prettj  experiments ;  for  these,  if  merdy  peirormed  to  excite 
admiration  or  wonder,  are  a  waste  of  time,  and  sometimes  lead  to  accidents.  It 
ongfat  to  be  laid  down  as  an  inrariable  rule,  that  there  should  be  a  specific 
ob|iBCt  for  every  experiment  beyond  the  observation  of  an^  stnldng  phenomeooa 
conneeted  with  it.  Indeed,  the  least  striking  expenments  are  often  the 
most  instructive.  It  is  also  of  the  utmost  importance  to  avoid  getdsig  into  the 
habit  of  performing  experiments  in  a  desultory  or  unconnected  way.  A  subject 
being  taken  for  stud]^,  sius^h  experiments  only  should  be  undertaken,  -viiiile  this  is 
in  hand,  as  have  a  (tirect  bearmg  upon  it.  Method  should  also  be  observed  in 
the  order  in  whidi  subjects  are  studied ;  hence  the  advantage  of  following  the 
arraiffiement  of  some  systemadc  woHe,  and  alsb  of  attending  lectures,  in  which 
the  dmerent  branches  of  a  science  are  successively  brou^t  under  review  in 
sodk  order  as  shall  best  show  their  mutual  relations  and  connexions. 

Botany  is  another  science  which  claims  the  attention  of  the  student.  So  laive 
a  number  of  the  substances  used  in  medicine  are  of  v^etable  origin,  that  it  la 
expected  and  rec^ired  of  the  qualified  Pharmaceutical  Chemist,  tiiat  he  should 
be  acquainted  with  the  genend  structure  of  plants,  and  with  those  characters 
which  serve  to  distinguish  the  different  orders,  senera,  and  species,  from  each 
other.  In  the  study  of  this  subject,  the  s^ipeal  for  illustratioQ  must  be  made  to 
nature,  and  oooti^uty  to  green  fields,  sunny  banks,  and  shady  lanes,  is  therefore 
an  advantage,  which,  in  country  towns,  ought  not  to  be  neglected.  With  Lind* 
ley's  School  Botanff^  or  Elements;  or  Balfour's  ManncUj  or  Clasa^book  of  BotcoKf/^ 
the  student  who  is  situated  in  the  most  remote  country  district  may  lay  t»e 
foundation  of  a  good  botanical  education.  The  study  of  this  subject  has  aavan-' 
tages  beyond  that  whidi  relates  to  the  identificaAsion  of  medicinal  plants.  It 
necessitates  a  close  and  discriminating  observation  of  nature,  which,  being  once 
acquired  as  a  habit,  will  be  fonnd  greatly  to  facilitate  the  study  of  odier  branches 
of  natural  science.  The  botanist,  in  his  country  rambles,  sees  something  more 
than  broad  meadows,  and  hedgerows,  and  trees.  The  unbotaaical  observer,  in- 
deed, would  adroit,  that  grasses  are  not  all  alike,  that  a  hawthorn  is  different 
from  a  filbert,  and  an  oak  from  a  weeping  willow,  but  the  botanist,  not  satisfied 
with  this  cenerai  notion  of  differences,  traces  them  to  their  several  sources  in  the 
organs  and  members  of  each  individual  plant.  In  the  study  and  application  of 
botany,  it  is  neeessary  to  define  the  form,  and  structure,  and  function,  of  the 
difierent  parts  of  a  plant,  and  minute  examinations,  and  precise  definitions  are 
essential  for  this  purpose.  The  student,  in  the  course  of  his  ramble,  collects  as 
many  flowers,  and  leaves,  and  stems,  as  appear  to  differ  from  each  other,  and  re- 
turning to  his  book  he  will  be  able  to  give  to  each  of  these  its  appropriate 
description.  This  accomplished,  his  future  excursions  will  be  enlivened  by  the 
recognition  of  old  aoqnamtances,  and  his  searching  eye  will  not  fiul  to  discover 
new  forms  which  stimulate  him  to  fiuther  study. 

Chemistry  and  Botany,  as  distinct  sciences,  form  the  principal  groundwork  of 
thexither  branches  of  knowledge  which  the  pharmaceutical  student  has  to  acquire. 
The  nuterials  which  dailv  pass  through  his  hands,  and  which  he  is  en^ged  in 
operating  upon,  are  chiefly  derived  from  the  mineral  and  the  vegetable  kingdoms, 
a  small  numbenr  only  bong  of  animal  origin.  The  animal  substances  used 
in  medicine  are  not  sufficiently  important  to  render  zoology  an  essential  part  of 
the  study  of  a  qualified  phannaoeutist.  Even  mineralogy,  as  a  distinct  science, 
is  not  included  mour  curriculum  of  education,  the  sources,  characters,  and  pro- 
perties, of  tiie  mineral  substances  used  in  medicine  being  sufficiently  treated  of 
in  connexion  with  Chemistry. 

Upon  Chemistry  and  Botany  as  the  scientific  groundwork,  other  branches  of 
knowledge,  of  a  mixed  and  technical  nature,  have  to  be  srafled.  Thus  botany, 
studied  merely  as  a  science,  will  not  furnish  the  knowledge  reauired  by  the 
Pharmaceutist  to  enable  him  to  trace  the  history  and  estimate  tne  characters 
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and  properties  of  many  drugs  of  vegetable  origin,  in  the  state  in  which  thej  are 
met  with  in  commerce.  This  becomes  a  special  study,  which,  in  reference  to  all 
'  the  substances  thus  employed,  is  comprised  under  the  head  of  J^ateria  Medica. 
In  like  manner,  Chemistry,  studied  as  a  science,  would  not  afford  the  practical 
information  required  in  many  pharmaceutical  operations.  Some  of  these  opera- 
tions involve  merely  physical  chants,  and  a  large  proportion  of  them  have 
exclusive  reference  to  the  preparation  of  medicinal  substances.  The  mixed 
knowledge  relating  to  these  operations  is  comprised  under  the  head  of  Practical 
Pharmacy. 

The  student,  situated  under  the  conditions  we  have  assumed,  in  pursuing  the 
study  of  Materia  Medica,  will  of  course  furnish  himself  with  one  of  the  several 
approved  works  on  this  subject*.  Let  him  now  make  a  list  of  all  the  drugs 
(not  their  preparations)  ordered  in  the  Pharmacopceia,  with  any  in  addition 
which  he  can  find  in  the  shop.  Let  him  divide  them  into  three  croups,  under 
the  several  heads  of  ^*  Animal,*^  ^'  Vegetable,"  and  ^*  Mineral,^  ana  let  the 
members  of  each  group  be  arranged  in  alphabetical  order,  under  their  Latin 
names.  He  is  expected  to  become  acquainted  with  the  natural  history  of  all 
these  substances.  We  may  take  the  group  of  vegetable  substances,  as  being  the 
most  numerous  and  important,  with  the  view  of  indicating  the  sort  of  facts  which 
he  should  collect  and  endeavour  to  fix  in  his  memory.  He  will  be  expected  to 
know  the  botanical  names  of  the  plants  yielding  the  drugs ;  the  natural  orders 
to  which  they  belong ;  the  parts  of  the  plants  which  the  drugs  constitute ;  the 
physical  characters  indicating  good  or  bad  quality  in  them ;  the  countries  or 
localities  from  which  they  are  brought ;  their  medicinal  properties ;  the  active 
principles  upon  which  their  properties  depend ;  the  method  of  obtaining  the 
active  principles  in  a  separate  state. 

In  collecting  these  facts  from  the  sources  of  information  at  his  command,  he 
may  find  it  advantageous  to  tabulate  them  in  as  brief  a  form  as  possible.  In 
every  case,  however,  let  a  specimen  of  the  drug  be  compared  with  the  descrip- 
tion of  its  physical  characters,  so  thot  these  may  be  well  impressed  upon  his 
mind.  He  will  thus  collect  a  mass  of  information,  which,  if  properly  applied, 
will  prove  permanently  useful  to  him.  The  writing  out  of  the  facts  collected 
will  tend  to  fix  them  in  his  memory  more  than  reading  them  over  a  dozen  times. 
The  arranging  of  them  in  a  tabular  form  will  greatly  facilitate  subsequent 
reference  to  them.  It  will  even  be  found  advantageous  to  have  the  substances 
arranged  in  two  or  three  ways.  Thus,  the  first  list  of  drugs  is  arranged  alpha- 
beticdly.  Let  another  list  be  made,  in  which  they  are  arranged  under  the 
different  natural  orders  to  which  they  belong ;  and  another  again  in  which  they 
are  arranged  under  the  heads  of  the  localities  firom  which  they  are  brought. 
The  frequent  copying  out  of  the  matter  will  not  entail  an  unprofitable  expen- 
diture of  time. 

The  study  of  practical  Pharmacy  is  that  in  which  every  Apprentice  should  be  en- 
ga^d  throughout  the  ^eater  part  of  every  day.  It  comprises  the  manipulationa 
and  all  the  details  relating  to  the  preparation,  the  dispensiuff,  and  the  sale  of  medi- 
cines. Let  it  not  be  supposed  that  in  thb  department  there  is  no  occasion  for  care- 
ful and  systematic  training.  There  is  a  good  and  a  bad  way  of  doing  everything^ 
and  in  Pharmacy  the  latter  should  be  especially  avoided.  Cleanliness,  neatness^ 
diligent  attention  to  the  work  in  hand,  and  quickness  and  expertness  of  mani- 
pulation, must  become  habitual  to  the  accomplished  Pharmaceutist.  A  bad 
habit,  once  acquired,  is  with  difficulty  eradicated.  Let  the  student,  then,  set 
early  to  work  in  the  acquirement  of  the  best  mode  of  performing  all  the 
operations,  however  apparently  trivial,  relating  to  his  art.  He  will  derive  much 
valuable  assistance  in  thid  from  the  perusal  of  Mohr  and  Bedwood^s  Practical 
Pharmacy, 

Although  the  word  Toxicology  was  expunged  fh>m  the  Pharmacy  Act, 
under  the  idea  that  the  term  included  a  knowledge  of  the  medical  treatment  in 

*  Pereint*8  Elements  qf  Materia  Medica  ;  Boyle's  Manual  qf  Materia  Medica;  Christitoii'ii 
Diepentatory  ;  Thomson's  Umdon  JHepensatanr,  by  Dr.  Qarrod. 
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<M»e8  of  poisoning,  it  is  necessary  fot  the  Pharmaceutical  Chemist  to  be  acquainted 
with  the  chemical  properties  of  poisons  and  their  antidotes.  The  subject,  how- 
ever, is  one  which  engages  the  attention  of  the  student  at  a  more  advanced 
period  of  his  education.  Dr.  Chris tison  and  Dr.  Taylor  are  the  two  great 
authorities  whose  works  supply  all  the  information  required. 

From  what  has  been  stated,  it  will  be  seen  that  an  apprentice  in  a  country  town, 
remote  from  any  scientific  school,  may  make  considerable  progress  in  his  education 
by  judiciously  employing  his  leisure  time.  While  thus  engird,  he  should  not,  on 
any  account,  neglect  the  less  attractive  but  equally  necessary  details  of  the  business. 
The  drudgery  of  the  shop  is  frequently  alluded  to^y  young  men  as  a  hardship, 
and  it  is  so  when  it  is  the  sole  occupation.  At  the  same  time  it  would  be  the 
height  of  folly,  in  the  pursuit  of  the  scientific  portion  of  a  pharmaceutical 
education,  to  neglect  the  substantial  advantages  derivable  from  active  habits  of 
business  in  a  commercial  pursuit.  A  young  man,  who  had  received  his  education 
in  a  School  of  Pharmacy,  without  any  practical  experience  in  the  routine  of  a 
shop,  would  be  unqualified  to  conduct  a  business,  and  not  likely  to  succeed  if  he 
were  to  make  the  attempt,  The  judicious  combination  of  the  profession  with 
the  trade  is  the  great  object  to  be  attained ;  for  while  it  is  of  the  highest  im- 
portance that  those  who  dispense  medicines  should  be  duly  qualified  as  Chemists, 
It  18  equally  necessary  to  sustain  their  conmiercial  character  as  Druggists. 

THE  MEDICAL  BILL  FOR  SESSION  1852-8. 

Tub  annual  presentation  of  a  Medical  Bill  to  the  House  of  Commons  has 
been  announced  as  about  to  take  place,  and  the  draft  of  the  Bill  has  been  pub- 
Hahed.  It  would  be  premature  at  this  time  to  speculate  as  to  the  probable 
result  of  this  renewed  effort  to  adjust  the  differences  in  the  medical  profession, 
but  when  a  measure  of  such  importance  is  proposed,  it  is  right  that  all  parties, 
directly  or  indirectly  concerned,  should  be  informed  as  to  the  general  nature  of 
its  provisions.  The  object  of  the  Bill  is  stated  to  be  "  to  produce  uniformity  of 
medical  education  and  qualification,  and  for  the  registration  of  those»licensed  to 
practise  in  medicine.'*  The  term  ^'  medicine*'  is  defined  to  signify  "  medicine. 
Slurry,  midwifeiy,  and  pharmacy,*'  and  "  medicine**  to  include  "  surgery.** 

The  first  clause  repeals  certain  old  and  useless,  or  semi- obsolete.  Acts  of 
Parliament.  It  is  then  proposed  to  appoint  three  Medical  Councils  for  England, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland,  respectively,  as  provided  by  Sir  James  Graham  in  his 
Medical  Bill  of  1844.  Each  of  these  Councils  to  elect  a  President  and  Vice- 
President,  to  appoint  an  Examining  Board,  and  Registrar,  Secretary,  Treasurer, 
and  other  officers.  A  certain  time  is  to  be  allowed  (namely,  until  the  1st  of 
February,  1854)  for  the  registration  of  Medical  Practitioners  in  practice  before 
the  passmg  of  the  Act,  on  payment  of  a  fee  of  five  shillings.  Every  peraon  not 
registered  as  aforesud,  must  present  himself  before  the  Council  for  examination, 
on  passing  which,  he  is  to  receive  a  licence  and  certificate,  on  payment  of  a  fee 
of  five  pounds.  Every  person  registered  is  to  receive  a  certificate,  to  be  renewed 
annually  on  payment  ofa  fee  of  five  shillings. 

The  register  is  in  two  parts,  namely.  Physicians  and  Surgeons :  the  qualifica- 
tion and  date  are  placed  against  each  name.  Registered  persons  to  be  entitled 
to  charge  for  advice  and  visits ;  and  none  but  registered  persons  to  recover 
charges  for  "  any  medical  advice,  attendance,  or  for  the  performance  of  any 
operation,  or  for  any  medicine  prescribed,  administered,  or  supplied.** 

A  penalty,  not  exceeding  five  pounds  nor  less  than  two  pounds,  b  to  be  recover- 
able by  summary  process  l^fore  a  magistrate,  from  unregistered  persons  convicted 
of  practising  as  a  Physician,  Surgeon,  Apothecary,  or  Licentiate  in  Medicine. 
Penalties  are  also  provided  against  firaud,  falsification  of  registers,  &c.,  and  the 
Medical  Councils  are  to  be  empowered  to  expel  registered  practitioners  from 
the  profession  for  disgraceful  conduct  or  irregular  practice.  Under  this  latter 
head  are  included  "  the  publication  of  indecent  advertisements  or  pamphlets, 
or  immoral  or  obscene  prints  or  books.**  The  following  is  the  claa^e  tor  ex- 
empting Chenusts  and  Druggists : — 
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''XXXY.  That  not  any  thing  in  this  Act  ooDtained  shall  extend»  or  be  conatrved 
to  extend,  to  prejudice,  or  in  any  -way  affect  the  trade  or  bMiness  of  a  Chemist  and 
Broggist,  in  die  buying,  preparing,  compouoding,  dispensing,  and  Tending  drugs, 
medicines,  and  medidnable  compounds,  Tvholesale  or  retail,  without  the  giving  of 
me(fical  or  surgical  adyice." 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  above  is  taken  verbatim  from  the  cLause  in  the 
Apothecaries  Act,  55  Geo.  III.,  cap.  194,  omitting  the  latter  part  of  the  clause, 
and  substituting  the  words  ^'  without  the  giving  of  medical  or  surgical  advice." 
The  words  omitted  have  been  the  source  of  mudi  dispute  and  argument,  as  they 
dedared  that  the  Chemist  tfnd  Druggist  should  carry  on  his  business  ^*  as  foUy 
and  amply  to  all  intents  and  purposes  as  the  same  trade  or  business  was  used, 
exercised,  or  carried  on  by  Chemists  and  Druggists  before  the  passing  of  diis 
Act.''  This  mode  of  expression  entails  the  necessity  in  each  case  of  showing 
what  was  the  custom  of  the  trade  before  the  passing  of  the  Act,  and  hence  the 
doubts  and  disputes  which  have  prevailed.  By  the  proposed  alteration,  the 
question  is  set  at  rest,  and  the  Chemists  and  Druggists  are  only  exempted  in 
tke  buying,  preparing,  compounding,  dispensing,  &c.  &c.,  so  long  as  tbey  do 
notgive  medical  or  surgical  advice. 

We  have  not  thought  it  necessary  to  recapitulate  all  the  provisions  of  the 
proposed  Bill,  which  may  be  found  in  extenso  in  the  Lancet  of  November  27. 
On  the  present  occasion,  our  object  is  merely  to  notice  its  general  principles  and 
probable  in^uence  on  the  interest  of  Pharmaceutical  Chemists,  reserving  our 
comments  or  suggestions  for  a  future  opportunity. 

BOTANICAL   ASSOCIATION,   IN  CONNEXION    WITH    THE 

PHABIVIACEUTICAL   SOCIETY. 

The  importance  of  Botany  as  a  branch  of  the  education  of  the  Pharmaceutical 
Chemist  is  now  generally  acknowledged,  and  among  other  efforts  which  are  in 
progress  for  promoting  the  study  of  this  science,  an  association  is  in  process  of 
ibrmationlanaer  the  title  of  the  ^  Phytological  Club,"  in  connexion  with  the  Phar- 
maceutical Society.  It  is  proposed  to  found  a  herbarium  in  London  and  also  in 
provincial  towns  where  the  pharmaceutists  are  united  for  scientific  purposes ;  to 
effect  exchanges  of  specimens  among  the  members  upon  the  plan  of  the 
Botanical  Society  of  London ;  to  hold  evening  meetings  in  town  and  country ; 
to  collect  and  record  information  respecting  indigenous  plants,  especially  those 
which  are  used  medicinally  or  likely  to  be  valuable  as  additions  to  the  Materia 
Medica ;  and  to  establish  a  correspondence  with  botanists  abroad  as  well  as  in 
this  country. 

An  axium  of  Linnaeus  has  been  suggested,  and  we  believe  adopted  by  the  club,  as 
amotto,  "Turpe  est  in  patri^  vivere  et  patriamismorare."  The  Alnwick  Botanical 
Society  (of  which  we  published  a  notice,  vol.  viiL,  page  493)  was  established  with 
similar  objects,  and  adopted  the  motto  **  Circumspice."  Such  associations, 
although  conducted  without  parade  and  carried  on  at  a  very  small  expense,  have 
the  effect  of  directing  attention  to  the  subject,  and  by  facilitating  communica- 
tion and  the  exchange  of  specimens  between  those  who  are  engaged  in  the  same 
pursuit,  are  likely  to  extend  the  interest  and  assist  the  labours  of  the  student. 

The  present  race  of  Chemists  and  Druggists  cannot  aspire  to  proficiency  m  a 
science,  the  study  of  which  requires  more  time  than  they  can  spare  from  their 
business  avocations ;  but  the  apprentice,  who,  in  order  to  keep  pace  with  the 
times  must  devote  a  portion  of  each  day  to  the  acquirement  of  scientific  know- 
ledge, will  derive  much  benefit  from  association  with  a  Club  or  Society  of  this 
kind,  from  which  he  may  obtain  information  respecting  the  best  mode  of  collect- 
ing and  preserving  plants,  as  well  as  many  other  sugeestions  to  direct  him  in  his 
studies.  Plants  which  are  indigenous  in  some  locahties  are  unknown  in  others, 
and  questions  occasionally  arise  respecting  the  comparative  activity  of  speci- 
mens of  the  same  plant  grown  in  different  latitudes  or  cultivated  in  a  different 
manner,  which  would  afford  interesting  subjects  for  investigation  to  the  members 
of  an  Association  established  for  the  study  of  Botanical  Science,  and  its  applica- 
tion to  useful  and  practical  purposes. 
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At  a  Meeting  of  the  Council  held  on  the  1st  December,  1852,  it  was  resolved 
unanimously, — 

^'  That  the  thanks  of  this  Council,  in  the  name  of  the  Society,  are  due,  and 
are  hereby  given,  to  Mx.  Jacob  Bell,  for  his  donation  to  the  Society  of  the 
beautiful  ana  correct  Portrait,  by  Henry  Brings,  R.A.,  of  our  late  esteemed 
&iend  and  first  President,  IVIr.  WUliam  Allen,  F.B.S." 

SPECIAL  GENERAL  MEETING  OP  THE  PHARMACEUTICAL 

SOCIETY. 

THE  NEW  BYE-LAWS. 

At  a  Special  Greneral  Meeting  of  the  Members  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society 
of  Great  Britain,  convened  by  the  Coundl,  and  held  at  the  house  of  the 
Society  on  Wednesday,  tiie  8th  day  of  December,  1852,  to  confirm  certain  bye- 
laws  of  which  due  notice  had  been  given ; 

MB.  JOSBPB  GIFFOBD,  FBESXDBRT,  Ul  THE  CHAIB; 

the  Secretaiy  read  the  Bye-Lavni,  as  follows : — 

"  Chemists  and  Druggists  who  commenced  business  on  their  own  account  after 
the  date  of  the  Charter,  and  prior  to  the  passing  of  the  Act  15th  and  16th  Vic, 
c  56,  30th  June,  1852,  and  who  shall,  before  the  Ist  May,  1853,  apply  to  be  ad- 
mitted as  Members  by  Certificate  of  qualification  according  to  the  terms  of  the 
Charter,  shall,  on  production  of  certificates  satisfactory  to  the  Council,  be  registered 
as  '  Chemists  and  Druggists  certified  to  be  duly  qualified  for  admission  as  Members 
of  the  Society.'  The  Roister  on  which  the  names  of  such  Chemists  and  Druggists 
shall  be  entered,  shall  be  closed  on  the  day  of  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  said 
Society  in  the  month  of  May,  1853,  when  the  existing  bye-laws  will  cease  to  be  in 
force,  after  which  time  the  persons  so  registered  sh^  be  admitted  as  Members  of 
the  Society  on  payment  of  the  entrance  ^e,  and  the  subscription  for  the  current 
year.  No  person  whose  name  is  not  included  in  the  said  Register,  unless  an 
Associate  coming  within  the  terms  and  meaning  of  the  next  following  bye-law,  shaU, 
after  the  period  aforesaid,  be  admitted  as  a  Member  of  the  Society,  except  in  the 
manner  provided  in  the  10th  section  of  the  Act." 

"  Associates  of  the  Society  whe  were  admitted  as  such  prior  to  the  1st  day  of  July, 
1842  (mentioned  in  the  present  bye-laws,  section  1),  shall  be  admitted  as  Members  of 
the  Society,  on  the  production  of  Certificates  satisfactory  to  the  Council." 

Mr.  Jacob  Bell  moved  that  the  bye-laws  which  had  been  read  be  approved 
BBad  adopted.  He  said  tiie  proceeding  of  that  day  arose  ^  out  of,  and  in  fact 
were  a  necessary  sequel  to,  the  resolutions  passed  at  a  Special  General  Meeting 
of  the  Society  in  August  last,  which  had  been  convened  to  consider  the  provisions 
of  the  Pharmacy  Act.  The  first  resolution  passed  on  that  occasion  was  to  the  effect, 
'*  that  in  order  to  bring  the  Pharmacy  Act  into  more  extensive  and  inunediate  oper- 
ation, it  is  desirable  that  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  should  include  among  its  Mem- 
bers all  duly  qualified  Dispensing  Chemists  throughout  the  United  Kingdom.**  Th  e 
next  resolution,  which  was  also  passed  unanimously,  "  recommended  the  Council 
to  adopt  a  liberal  construction  of  the  terms  of  the  Act  in  regard  to  the  admission 
of  Chemists  who  were  in  business  on  their  own  account  before  the  passing  of  the 
Act."  The  spirit  of  these  resolutions  was  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  the 
Members  expressed  at  several  meetings  in  provincial  towns ;  and  it  had  been 
the  desire  of^  the  Council,  as  well  as  their  duty,  to  act  in  accordance  with  the 
principles  thus  laid  down.    But  on  considering  in  what  manner  this  was  to  be 
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done,  consistently  with  the   existing  laws  and  bye-laws  of  the  Society,  an 
obstacle  presented  itself,  which  could  only  be  surmounted  by  passing  a  new 
bye-law.      The  existing  bye-laws,   which  were,  by  the  Pharmacy  Act,  oon- 
iirmed  absolutely  until  the  next  Annual  Meeting  in  May,  provided  for  the 
admission  of  certain  parties  as  Members  of  the  Society,  on  production  of  certifi- 
cates in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  Charter,  and  without  passing  the  regu- 
lar examinations.    But  the  privile^  of  this  exemption  was  by  these  bye-laws 
confined  to  those  who  were  in  business,  on  their  own  account,  prior  to  Uie  date 
of  the  Charter,  and  Associates  who  had  been  admitted  as  such  before  July  1st, 
1842.     To  carry  out  the  intention  of  the  resolutions  passed  at  the  preyious 
meeting,  it  was  necessary  to  extend  this  exemption  to  all  Chemists  who  had 
commenced  business  prior  to  the  date  of  the  Act ;  and  the  first  of  the  bye-laws 
which  had  been  read  would  effect  the  desired  object.     For  although  the  admission 
of  the  parties  to  whom  it  specially  referred  could  not  take  place  while  the 
rostrictive  bye-laws  continued  in  force  (which  would  be  until  the  month  of  May, 
next  year),  they  would,  under  this  bye-law,  be  registered  as  Chemists  and 
Druggists ;  and  on  the  expiration  of  the  restrictive  bye-law  in  May,  all  the 
parties  so  registered  would  at  once  be  admitted  as  Members.    It  miut  be 
understood,  however,  that  this  bye- law  would  only  be  applicable  to  those  who 
should  apply  for  admission  before  the  1  st  of  May  next  year,  after  which  date  the  door 
would  be  closed  against  the  admission  of  Members  in  that  manner,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  parties  referred  to  in  the  second  bye-law,  who  had  been  admitted  as 
Associates  prior  to  July,  1842,  under  a  pledge  that  they  should  not  be  subjected  at 
a  future  time  to  a  compulsory  examination  on  their  admission  as  Members.   Hie 
two  bye- laws  would  therefore  secure  to  these  Associates  the  exemption  to  which 
they  were  entitled,  and  would  afibrd  an  opportunity  to  others  during  the  ensuing 
four  or  five  months  to  join  the  Society  in  the  manner  described.     The  bye-laws 
had  been  settled  by  Mr.  Tidd  Pratt,  and  the  Home  Secretary  had  intimated  his 
readiness  to  confirm  them,  as  required  by  the  Pharmacy  Act,  as  soon  as  they  had 
been  approved  and  confirmed  by  a  Special  Greneral  Meeting  of  the  Sodety. 
Resolutions  had  been  passed  at  previous  meetings  in  favour  of  a  similar  indulgence 
in  the  admission  of  Associates.    This,  however,  could  not  be  arranged  in  the 
same  way,  as  neither  the  Charter  nor  the  Act  contained  any  provision  empower- 
ing the  Council    to  admit  Associates  without  examination,  and  they  had  no 
power  to  pass  a  bye-law  to  this  efiect.    The  Board  of  Examiners,  however,  had 
framed  some  regulations  which  had  been  confirmed  by  the  Council,  and  published 
in  the  Transactions,  and  which  would  meet  the  justice  of  the  case.    By  mo- 
derating for  a  limited  time  the  stringency  of  the  examination,  so  as  to  make  the 
pass  certificate  attainable  by  young  men  possessing  a  practical,  although  not  a 
highly  scientific  knowledge  of  their  business,  the  door  would  be  opened  to  all 
who  could  fairly  claim  admission,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  general  character 
of  the  examinations  would  be  sustained,  certificates  of  honour  being  given 
when  deserved.    This  branch  of  the  subject  was  foreign  to  the  immediate 
purpose  of  the  meeting ;  but  he  had  alluded  to  it  in  order  to  show  that  the 
regulations  adopted  by  the  Council  with  regard  to  Associates  were  in  accordance 
with  the  spirit  of  the  bye-laws,  and  that  it  was  the  object  of  both  to  exercise 
that  degree  of  leniency  for  a  limited  time,  towards  all  candidates  for  admission, 
which  the  necessity  of  the  case  required.    The  transition  of  the  Society  from  a 
state  of  comparative  inferiority,  to  the  improved  position  attainable  by  the 
influence  of  education,  must  of  necessity  be  gradual.    Its  influence  would  be 
more  extended,  and,  in  the  end,  more  beneficially  felt,  by  means  of  a  liberal  and 
lenient  policy  in  the  first  instance,  than  by  dra^in^  the  line  so  tight  as  to  fidl 
into  the  other  extreme  of  exclusivcness.     He  moved, 

^^That  the  bye-laws  now  read  be  confirmed  and  adopted,  and  be  transmitted 
to  one  of  her  Majesty ^s  Principal  Secretaries  of  State." 

Mr.  Dickinson  seconded  the  resolution.     He  thought  the  Members  would  be 
unanimous  on  that  occasion,  as  the  new  bye-laws  gave  the  Cowicil  the  power  of 
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admitting  those  who  had  a  cUim,  and  who  would  add  strength  to  the  Society. 
fie  hoped  due  advantage  would  be  taken  of  this  privilege,  and  that  the  Society 
would  ultimately  comprise  in  its  ranks  all  the  respectable  Chemists  and  Drug-- 
gists  in  the  kingdom.  He  should  have  been  ^lad  if  the  annual  subscription 
could  be  dispensed  with ;  and  it  had  been  mentioned,  as  a  defect  in  the  laws  of 
the  Society,  that  the  Council  possessed  no  power  to  enforce  the  payment  of  the 
subscription  from  those  who  were  once  registered  as  Pharmaceutical  Chemists. 
He  hoped,  however,  that  the  Society  would  be  supported,  and  that  three  im- 
portant improvements  would,  sooner  or  later,  be  introduced :  First,  The  one  to 
which  he  had  just  referred — the  discontinuance  of  the  annual  subscription ; 
Secondly,  The  retrenchment  of  all  needless  expenditure  in  the  school  of  Thar- 
macy  ;  Thirdly,  The  publication  of  Transactions  by  the  Society,  under  a  publish- 
ing Committee,  with  an  independent  editor.  He  was  one  of  those  who  desired 
to  preserve  all  that  was  good  and  useful  in  the  Society,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
get  rid  of  all  abuses.  He  had  been  glad  to  observe  that  some  reforms  had 
lately  taken  place,  and  he  hoped  the  work  of  reform  would  proceed  until  the 
Society  had  accjuired  the  position  which  it  ought  to  occupy,  and  realised  the 
expectations  of  its  founders.     He  concluded  by  seconding  the  resolution. 

Mr.  Hallows  said,  that  as  the  examination  had  been  referred  to,  it  might  be 
satisfactory  to  the  meeting  to  be  informed  respecting  the  nature  of  the  exami- 
nation to  be  passed  in  order  to  obtain  the  '*  pass  certificate."  He  thought  some 
young  men  might  be  deterred  from  presenting  themselves  for  examination  at 
all,  under  the  idea  that  it  was  more  stringent  than  it  really  is.  He  knew 
several  himself  who  had  been  for  years  connected  with  the  business,  and  pos- 
sessed much  practical  experience,  and  who  nevertheless  would  shrink  from  a 
aevere  examination  in  Botany  and  scientific  Chemistry.  They  were  taken  by 
aurprise  by  an  Act  of  Parliament  being  suddenly  passed,  requiring  them  to 
undergo  an  examination  for  which  they  had  not  had  time  to  prepare,  and  there- 
fore were  entitled  to  some  indulgence. 

Mr.  Dickinson  briefly  described  the  nature  of  the  examination,  observing 
that  it  comprised  chiefly  the  translation  of  the  Latin  Pharmacopceia,  a  generiu 
knowledge  of  its  preparations,  the  practical  details  of  the  dispensing  business, 
and  the  ordinary  operations  of  the  laboratory.  He  said  the  examination  for  the 
pass-certificate  was  one  which  no  young  man  of  ordinary  capacity  and  acquire- 
ments need  be  afraid  to  submit  to ;  and  he  hoped  that  any  unfounded  appre- 
hensions which  might  exist  with  regard  to  the  supposed  severity  of  the 
examination,  would  subside  when  the  real  nature  of  the  ordeal  was  explained. 

Mr.  Waugh  inquired  whether  the  meeting  was  to  consider  the  foregoing  as 
an  official  statement  on  behalf  of  the  Council,  or  as  describing  the  inoi  vidual 
opinion  of  the  last  speaker?  He  had  known  Assistants  practically  qualified  as 
dispensers  who  coula  not  translate  the  Latin  Pharmacopoeia. 

The  PiiBSiDKNT  said  the  Council  had  not  issued  any  official  report  of  that 
nature ;  but  the  general  purport  of  Mr.  Dickinson's  remarks  was,  he  believed, 
substantially  correct. 

Mr.  Bbll  observed  that  it  was  impossible  to  describe  in  words  the  precise 
nature  of  the  examination,  and  the  extent  to  which  indulgence  would  be 
exercised,  in  the  cases  to  which  reference  had  been  made.  He  could  state,  on 
behalf  of  the  Board  of  Examiners,  that  they  were  fully  sensible  of  the  re- 
sponsibility of  their  office,  and  were  very  desirous  to  carry  out  the  spirit  of  the 
resolutions  which  had  been  passed  on  this  subject,  avoiding  undue  severity,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  taking  care  that  all  who  pass  the  examination  should  possess 
a  fair  practical  knowledge  of  the  routine  of  their  business.  He  could  not  admit 
that  the  Assistants  of  the  present  day  were  taken  by  surprise,  or  that  they  had 
any  claim  to  exemption  from  the  examination.  They  had  known  for  about  ten 
years  that  it  was  in  contemplation  to  obtain  an  Act  even  more  stringent  than  the 
one  which  had  been  passed.  Those  who  were  connected  with  the  business  at  the 
commencement  of  that  time,  were  invited  to  join  the  Society  without  exami- 
nation ;  those  who  were  apprenticed  subsequently,  came  into  the  business  with 
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their  eves  open.  Ample  notice  had  been  given,  mnd  further  iadnlgenoe  granted 
from  time  to  time,  but  there  was  a  limit  beyond  which  indulgence  and  exemption 
could  not  be  expected,  and  he  was  rather  amuaed  at  the  notion  that  young  men 
were  taken  by  surprise,  afler  all  the  discussion  which  had  taken  place  in  and  out 
of  Parliament,  and  the  earnest  endeayours  of  the  Chemists  during  so  many 
years  to  effect  that  which  had  at  length  been  accomplished.  He  considered  that 
the  regulations  now  in  force  were  yenr  lenieol^  and  ho  hoped  that  in  the  courue 
of  a  &w  months  the  examinations  of  the  Society  would  acquire  a  more  settled 
and  permanent  character.  He  thought  it  rignt  to  counteract  an  erroneous 
inqiression  which  might  possibly  arise  from  a  remark  of  Mr.  Dickinson 
respecting  the  annual  subscriptions.  It  must  not  be  taken  for  granted  that 
persons  once  registered  as  Pharmaceutical  Chemists  would  be  released  from 
mture  subscriptions  to  the  Society.  The  mode  in  which  the  several  regis- 
ters of  the  Society  should  be  kept  was  a  subject  now  under  consideration,  and 
would  be  finally  settled  under  le^al  advice,  in  the  College  of  Physicians,  and 
other  bodies  of  that  description,  the  diploma  and  licence  to  practise,  although 
acquired  as  the  result  of  an  examination,  was  not  granted  until  the  fees  had 
been  paid ;  and  whether  the  fees  were  payable  in  one  sum  or  by  annual  instal- 
ments, the  principle  was  the  same,  that  the  payment  of  the  £eeB  prescribed  by 
law  was  a  necessary  condition  to  the  enjo^ent  of  the  privileges  conferred.  Lt 
would  be  in  accordance  with  this  principle  to  renew  annuuly  the  register  of 
those  who  paid  annual  subscriptions,  and  to  register  only  those  who  conformed 
to  the  regulations  laid  down  in  the  Charter  and  Bye-laws.  This  appeared  to 
him  to  be  only  fiiir  and  reasonable,  and  he  could  not  suppose  that  the  Members 
generally  would  advocate  an  opposite  course,  as  it  was  obvious  that,  unless  the 
Society  was  provided  with  the  requisite  funds,  it  could  not  continue  to  exist, 
and  in  that  case  the  registration  would  be  at  an  end,  and  the  Pharmacy  Act  a 
dead  letter. 
The  resolution  confirming  the  bye-laws  was  put,  and  carried  unanimously. 

PHARMACEUTICAL  MEETING, 
December  8,  1852. 

MK.  JOSEPH  GIFFORD,  PRBSIDEMT,  IK  THE  CHAIR. 

THE  FOLLOWING  DONATIONS  WERE  ANNOUNCED  :— 
The  Literary  Gazette,  for  the  last  month,  from  the  publiahers. 
lite  Journal  of  ihe  Society  of  Arts,  from  the  Society  of  Arts. 
Transactions  of  the  Boyal  Institution,  from  the  Royal  Institution. 

Specimen  of  Nitro-prusside  of  Sodium,  from  Mr.  Morson. 
Specimen  of  Myrrh,  from  Mr.  Kershaw,  of  Salford. 
Specimen  of  old  Nut  Oil,  from  Mr.  Bird. 

lliree  specimens  of  crystalline  deposit,  fr^m  Oil  of  Bitter  Almonds,  from  Mr. 
George  Whipple,  r.C.& 

ADULTERATION  OF  LARD. 

A  COMMUNICATION  was  received  from  Mr.  George  Whipple  on  this  subject,  in 
which  he  states  that  he  had  for  some  time  past  suspected  the  purity  of  com- 
mercial lard,  and  had  recently  made  a  few  experiments,  which  led  to  the  detec- 
tion of  lar<Te  quantities  of  some  farinaceous  substance  in  it.  This  adulteration 
was  discoverea  in  the  different  varieties  of  lard — from  the  finest  bladder  to  the 
common  firkin  lard.  In  an  examination  of  the  contents  of  two  firkins,  weighing 
105^  lbs.,  a  quantity  of  farinaceous  substance,  amounting  to  22|lbs.,  was  sepa- 
rated. The  contents  of  another  firkin,  weighing  43}  lbs.,  yielded  12}  lbs.  of  a 
similar  substance.  Mr.  Whipple  points  out  the  pernicious  effects  which  this 
adulteration  would  be  likely  to  produce  in  the  employment  of  such  lard  for 
some  pharmaceutical  purposes,  and  the  danger  which  might  ensue  from  its  appli- 
cation to  machinery. 

Specimens  of  the  farinaceous  substance  which  had  been  separated  were 
xhibited. 
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ON  THE  COMPOUND  COLOCYNTH  PILL  OF  THE  PRESENT 

PHARMACOPCEIA,  COMPARED  WITH  THE  COMPOUND 

EXTRACT  OF  COLOCYNTH  OF  1836. 

BT  A.  B.  GABBOD,  M.B.,  rONB., 

Licentiate  of  the  K0711I  College  of  Physicians,  Professor  of  Materia  Me&a  and  Thenpentics  at 
University  C^lege,  and  Physician  to  University  College  HosfataL 

Some  statements  having  been  made  in  a  paper  by  Mr.  AUchin,  on  the  extract 
of  coloc^nth  and  compound  colocynth  pill,  to  the  effect  that  the  strength  of  the 
pilula  coloc3mthidis  composita  of  the  present  Pharmacopoeia  (1851)  was  greatly 
superior  to  that  of  the  old  extractum  colocynthidis  compositum  (1836),  and  that 
even  serious  effects  might  perhaps  arise  from  the  substitution  of  one  preparation  £br 
another ;  conaidering  that  if  such  a  £fference  existed  it  should  be  made  known  to 
theprofesmon,  who  are  dailj  in  the  habit  of  prescribing  these  drugs ;  at  the  same 
time,  having  some  misgiving  as  to  the  statement  being  a  fact,  knowing  the 
great  difficulty  of  arriving  at  just  conclusions  with  regard  to  the  therapeutic 
action  of  medicines,  many  circumstances,  as  age,  sex,  temperament  and  con- 
dition of  health,  and  even  imagination  of  the  patient,  influencing  so  power- 
fully the  result ;  and  this,  more  particularly  with  regard  to  purgative  medicines,  I 
baTe  been  induced^  to  put  the  purgative  powers  of  the  two  to  the  test  of  clinical 
experience ;  and  for  this  purpose  I  employed  the  compound  colocynth  pill, 
prepared  by  Mr.  AUchin,  and  exhibited  to  the  Society  at  the  last  Meeting,  and 
a  compound  extract  of  colocynth,  made  according  to  the  directions  of  the 
London  Pharmacopceia  of  1836,  from  the  same  samples  of  drugs,  prepared  also 
bv  Mr.  Allchin,  who  has  thus  kindly  aided  me  in  carrying  out  my  trials,  and 
also  in  endeavouring  to  avoid,  ^  far  as  the  drugs  are  concerned,  all  sources  of 
inaccuracy. 

The  difference  in  the  preparation  of  the  compound  extract  of  colocynth  of 
1886,  and  of  the  compound  colocynth  pill  of  185 1,  is  as  follows  : — In  the  present 
pill,  one  part  of  the  simple  extract  of  the  Pharmacopceia  of  1851  is  ordered  to 
be  mixed  with  six  parts  of  extract  of  aloes,  two  parts  of  scammony,  one-half 
part  of  cardamoms,  and  one  part  and  a  half  of  soft  soap,  the  simple  extract  being 
xnade  by  the  maceration  of  the  colocynth  in  cold  water.  The  pill  therefore 
contains  one  part  of  this  extract  in  eleven  parts  of  the  mass ;  on  the  other  hand, 
in  the  compound  extract  of  colocynth  of  1836,  the  proof  spirit  extract  of  three 
parts  of  colocynth,  in  place  of  the  one  part  of  the  simple  extract  was  substituted, 
and  it  was  generally  supposed  that  the  colocynth  pulp  yielded  to  proof  spirit 
one-third  of  its  weight  of  soluble  matter.  Now  it  appears  from  Mr.  Allchin^s 
experiments,  diat  uie  quantity  of  water  ordered  for  the  preparation  of  the 
present  simple  extract  is  not  sufficient  to  extract  from  the  pulp  all  the  matter 
soluble  in  that  menstruum ;  but  that  if  a  much  larger  amount  of  water  is  used, 
an  extract,  equal  to  about  one- quarter  of  the  pulp,  is  obtdned.  If  we 
assume  the  activity  of  these  extracts  to  be  the  same,  the  present  compound 
colocynth  pill  should,  as  far  as  the  colocynth  is  conoemed,  be  one-quarter 
stronger  than  the  old  compound  extract. 

But  it  should  be  remembered  that  both  these  preparations  owe  a  considerable 
amount  of  their  activity  to  other  ingredients,  there  being  six  parts  of  aloetic 
extract,  and  two  parts  of  scammony,  to  one  part  of  colocynth ;  and,  therefore, 
tiie  difierence  in  the  purgative  value  of  the  two  preparations  cannot,  by  any 
means,  be  supposed  to  be  at  all  in  the  proportion  above  stated.  And.  in  liKt,  we 
can  sean^^  miasine  that  there  can  be  any  appredable  difference,  unless  the 
different  mode  of  extracting  the  virtues  of  the  colocj-nth  influence  considerably 
the  chsuracter  of  the  resultms  product.  To  set  the  question  at  rest,  therefore, 
I  have  made  about  forty  tria^  of  these  two  preparations.  For  most  of  them  I 
have  chpsen  in-door  patients,  under  my  care  at  University  College  Hospital,  in 
ivlK>m  the  accuracy  ofthe  results  could  be  carefully  tested.  Cases  were  selected 
in  which  the  character  of  the  disease  was  not  liable  to  influence  the  action  of  the 
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drugs ;  and  the  patients,  being  quite  ignorant  of  the  medicine  they  were  taking, 
there  could  be  no  effect  produced  bj  the  imagination.  The  details  of  the  tris^ 
are  as  follows : — 

M.  A.,  Ward  6. — Suffering  from  Icterus  (mild],  and  with  rather  confined  bowels. 

Nov.  21.  Took  gr.  v.  of  pil.  coloc.  c.  (1851),  which  acted  on  the  bowels  twice, 
well,  but  not  violently. 

Nov.  23.  Took  gr.  y.  of  ext.  coloc  c.  n836).  Three  actions  on  the  bowels  were 
produced;  and,  he  thinks,  the  last  pills  the  stronger. 

Nov.  25.  Gr.  x.  of  ext.  coloc.  c.  (1836).  Much  griping,  and  three  copious  actions 
produced. 

Nov.  27.  Gr.  x.  of  pil.  coloc.  c  (1851).  Four  evacuationSi  but  less  in  quantity; 
little  griping,  not  at  ail  violent. 

Nov.  29.  Gr.  x.  of  ext.  coloc.  c.  (1836).  Three  motions,  very  copious;  no  griping: 
states  that  he  should  not  be  able  to  distinguish  the  pills  taken  last  from  the  previous 
ones. 

Dec  1.  Gr.  x.  of  pil.  coloc  c.  (1851).    Acted  twice;  no  griping. 

Dec.  3.  Gr.  xv.  of  pil.  coloc  c  (1851).  Acted  four  times ;  but,  he  states,  not 
violently. 

J.  A.,  Ward  6. — C!hronic  rheumatic  affection  of  muscles  of  back;  no  fever. 

Nov.  27.  Ext.  coloc.  c  (1836)  gr.  x.  were  given.  Three  actions  were  produced: 
states  that  the  action  of  the  pills  was  not  violent;  there  was  no  particular  griping; 
pretty  copious. 

Nov.  29.  Repeated  gr.  x.  of  ext.  coloc  c  (1836).    Three  actions,  as  before. 

Dec.  1.  Gr.  z.  of  pU.  coloc.  c  (1851).  Four  actions ;  more  griping.  He  thinks 
the  pills  stronger  than  the  last. 

Dec  3.  Repeated  gr.  x.  of  piL  coloc.  (1851).  Three  actions.  Gonsiders  the  last 
pills  much  less  powerful  than  the  previous. 

G.,  Ward  6. — Neuralgic  pains  of  joints:  no  fever  present. 

Nov.  27.  Took  gr.  z.  of  plL  coloc.  c  (1851).  Acted  three  times;  not  violent;  but 
little  griping. 

Nov.  29.  Gr.  X.  of  ext.  coloc  c  (1836).  Acted  three  times.  He  thinks,  that  if 
there  is  any  difference,  the  last  pills  acted  more  powerfully  of  the  two. 

Dec.  1.  Gr.  x.  of  pil  coloc  c  (1851).    Much  griping;  Uiree  actions  produced. 

Dec  3.  Gr.  x.  of  ext.  coloc  c  (1836).  The  piUs  acted  four  times,  more  power- 
fully than  the  last. 

S.  M.,  Ward  7.— Girl  about  18.    Hysteria. 

Nov.  26.  Tookgr.x.  of  pil.  coloc.  c  (1851).  One  action  only  produced;  no  power- 
ful effect;  some  griping. 

Nov.  29.  Ext.  coloc  c  (1836).  One  action;  griping  as  before;  same  as  before  as 
to  violence. 

Dec  2.  Took  gr.  xv.  of  piL  coloc.  c  (1851).    One  action;  no  griping. 

£.  M.,  Ward  7. — ^Woman  (ndddle  age);  suffering  flrom  gout. 
Nov.  29.  Took  gr.  x.  of  piL  coloc.  c  (1851).    Two  actions;  pretty  smart;  some 
gripmg. 

J.  F.,  on  the  evening  of  Nov.  24,  took  gr.  v.  ext.  col.  c  (1836).  Acted  twice, 
briskly. 

Dec  3.  Took  gr.  v.  of  pil.  coloc.  c  (1851).  Some  griping;  one  action  only:  ood- 
sider  the  last  pills  less  powerful. 

G.  G.,  Ward  6. — Ascites;  no  fever. 

Nov.  27.  Took  gr.  x.  of  pil.  coloc.  c  (1851).  Acted  twice  on  bowels;  not  power- 
ful; no  griping. 

Nov.  29.  Took  gr.  x.  of  ext  coloc  c  (1836).  Two  actions;  no  griping;  about  the 
same  as  before. 

Dec.  1.  Gr.  x.  of  pil.  coloc  c  (1851).    Acted  once;  no  griping. 

Dec.  3.  Gr.  x.  of  pil.  coloc  c  (1851).    Two  actions;  no  griping. 

In  addition  to  the  above  trials,  several  others  have  been  made  in  UmversitT 
College  Hospital  on  other  patients,  by  my  friend  Mr.  Roberts,  Ftivsician  s 
Assistont  to  tnat  institution,  who  has  kindly  given  me  the  following  results : — 
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W.  H.— Early  phthisis. 

Dec.  5.  Took  gr.  x.  of  pil.  coloc  c.  (1851).    Two  actions;  no  griping;  acted  well. 
Dec.  7.  Gr.  z.  of  ext.  coloc.  c.  (1836).    Two  actions;  some  griping:  patient 
thinks  them  stronger  than  last. 

J.  C— Nov.  25.  Gr.  y.  of  ext  coloc.  c.  (1836).    Three  motions,  and  much  griping. 
Not.  27.  Gr.  y.  of  pil.  coloc.  c  (1851).    One  action;  no  griping. 
On  the  same  CYcning  again  took  gr.  y.    One  action  daring  night;  no  griping; 
prefers  these  to  the  former. 
KoY.  29.  Gr.  x.  of  pil.  coloc  c.  (1 851),  produced  three  actions;  rery  little  griping. 
Dec.  2.  Repeated  gr.  x.  of  piL  coloc.  c  (1851).    Action  the  same  as  on  Noy.  29. 

P.  S.>-KoY.  30.  Gr.  x.  of  pil.  coloc.  c.  (1951).  Three  copious  actions;  Yery  little 
griping. 

Dec.  3.  Gr.  x.  of  ext.  coloc  c.  (1836).  Two  actions;  Yerj  little  griping:  patient 
thinks  the  pills  identical  with  last. 

J.  P.— Noy.  26.  Gr.  x.  of  ext.  coloc  c.  (1836).    Three  actions;  no  griping. 
Dec  5.  Gr.  x.  of  pil  coloc  c  (1851).    Four  actions;  copions;  likes  the  pills. 

K — NoY.  29.  Took  Gr.  x.  of  piL  coloc.  c  (1851).  Three  actions;  scYcre  griping 
daring  action. 

I  may  mention,  that  within  the  last  few  weeks  I  administered  to  seYcral 
patients,  besides  the  aboYe,  gr.  x.  of  pil.  cole.  c.  (1851),  and  haYe  obsenred 
exactly  the  same  results  as  those  mentioned;  sometimes  the  action  was  free  from 
griping ;  sometimes  accompanied  with  griping ;  and  not  at  any  time  producing 
any  undue  Yiolence. 

If  we  collect  the  recorded  results  of  the  trials,  just  detailed,  in  a  tabular  form, 
-we  find  that  the  pil.  coloc.  c.  (185n  was  administered  twenty-two  times ;  the  ext. 
coloc  c.  (1836)  was  administered  fifteen  times. 

That  the  patients  thought  the  pil.  coloc.  c.  stronger  than  the  ext.  coloc.  c. 
in  one  trial ;  that  the  ext.  coloc.  c.  was  stronger  than  the  pil.  in  flYe  ;  whereas, 
in  remaining  thirty-one  trials,  the  patients  could  not  distinguish  any  difference 
between  the  two  preparations. 

The  pill  was  accompanied  by  griping  (noticed  and  spoken  of  by  patient)  in 
six  trials :  the  extract  was  accompanied  by  griping  (noticed  and  spoken  of  by 
patient)  in  four  trials. 

From  the  aboYe  results,  I  think  we  may  be  fully  justified  in  concluding  that 
the  pil.  coloc.  c.  of  the  London  Pharmacopoeia  (1851)  certainly  does  not  possess 
more  purgatiYC  action  than  the  ext.  coloc.  c.  (1836).  The  results,  in  fact, 
appear  slightly  in  faYOur  of  the  latter  preparation  being  (if  any  difference  exists) 
tne  more  powerful ;  but  certainly  no  dinerence  of  power  of  the  slightest  prac- 
tical importance  to  the  physician  can  be  discoYcred.  In  the  discussion  which 
ensued  after  the  readingr  of  Mr.  AUchin's  paper,  there  existed  some  difference  of 
opinion  as  to  the  intention  of  the  OoUege  of  Physicians  with  regard  to  the  two 
preparations,  some,  as  Mr.  Hanbury,  considering  that  one  should  not  be  substi* 
tuted  for  the  other,  others  thinking  that  the  compound  pill  was  intended  strictly 
to  replace  the  compound  extract.  Thinking  it  aesirable  that  no  doubt  should 
exist  on  this  point,  I  haYe  written  to  Dr.  Frederick  Farre,  who  has  kindly  ex- 
plained the  intentions  of  the  compilers  of  the  Pharmacopoeia,  with  regard  to  the 
pil.  coloc.  c,  in  the  following  letter  :— 

'*Dear  Sib, — The  pil.  colocynth  comp.  of  1851  wm  intended  as  a  substitute  for 
ext.  col.  comp.  of  1836,  and  the  strength  was  intended  to  be  the  same.  The  only 
difBculty  was  in  the  proportion  of  ext.  colocynthidis,  as  now  prepared  with  cold 
water,  which  was  substituted  for  the  spirituous  extract  of  1836.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  the  present  ext.  colocynthidis  is  in  all  respects  a  better  preparation  than  the 
last ;  it  keeps  better,  and  is  much  more  actiYe ;  but  whether  we  haYe  pat  the  right 
quantity  of  it  into  the  pil.  coL  comp.  must  be  determined  by  experience. 

**  I  hope  to  be  at  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  on  Wednesday. 

**  7,  Mantague-Bt^  Ruudl^sq,^  Dec.  6.  <*  Yours,  truly, 

•*  To  Db.  Garrod.''  "  F.  Farrr." 
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It  was  not  my  intention  to  have  made  any  statement  in  l3ie  present  paper 
with  regard  to  &e  difierence  between  the  two  simple  extracts  of  colocyDth,  as 
thdr  r^atire  strengths  do  not  affect  the  question  I  proposed  to  decide ;  but 
some  of  the  new  eztractum  colocynthidis  having  been  sent  to  me  by  Mr. 
Ailcliin,  I  made  a  few  trials  of  it  wil^tn  the  last  two  or  three  days,  comparing 
it  with  some  of  the  1886  extract,  bat  not  Mr.  Allchin's. 

M.  A.,  Ward  6.— Dec.  6.  Took  gr.  viii.  of  ext.  colocynthidis  (1836);  produced  two 
motions;  states  that  the  action  was  by  no  means  equal  to  that  produced  l^  his 
form»  pills  (these  were  gr.  x.  doses  of  pil.  coloc.  c.  (1851)  and  the  ext.  ooLoc.  c. 
(1836). 

*  A.,  Ward  6.— Dec.  6.  Took  gr.  viii.  of  ext.  colocynthidis  (1836).    Three  aetioitt 
produced;  less  powerful  than  gr.  x.  of  piL  coloc  c  or  ext.  coloc  c 

G.  G.,  Ward  6.— Dec.  6.  Took  gr.  viii.  of  ext.  colocynthidis  (1896).  Tbxee  adieiis; 
more  griping  and  more  active  tluui  former  pills  (same  as  aiwve)* 

Ext.  Coloi^athidiB,  Pk  L.,  1851. 

M.  A.,  Ward  e.«>Nov.  7.  Took  gr.  iv.  of  the  new  simple  extract.  Two  actions 
produced.  The  jmtient  states  that  the  pill  was  more  powerful  than  the  two  pills 
the  previous  evening  gr.  viii.  of  ext  coloc.  (1836),  and  that  then  was  some  gxiping: 
he  did  not,  however,  coouidaki  of  any  violence  of  action. 

A.,  Word  6.— Dec.  7.  Took  gr.  ii.  of  ext.  coloc.  (1851).  Two  actions  prodnced ; 
pretty  brisk. 

M.  M.,  Ward  7.— Dec  7.  Took  gr.  ii.  of  ext.  coloc.  (1851).  Acted  twice;  well, 
not  violently. 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  an  undoubted  difference  exists :  from  the  few  trials 
we  have  made,  it  would  seem  that  the  new  extract  is  at  least  three  times  etronffer ; 
but  to  arrive  at  a  correct  conclusion  as  to  their  rdative  strength,  it  would  be 
necessary  to  multiply  considerably  the  trials. 

Dr.  Fahhb  stated,  that  at  the  time  the  €k>mmittee  of  the  CSoUese  were  en* 
gaged  in  the  revision  of  the  Pharmacopoeia,  they  had  paid  considerable  attention 
to  this  subject,  and  tiiat  the  result  of  their  investigation  was  tiie  same  as  that  to 
which  Dr.  Grarrod  had  arrived,  namely,  that  there  was  but  little,  if  any,  differ- 
ence in  the  strength  of  the  two  preparations.  It  was  intended  that  tiiey  should 
be  identical  in  strength. 

Mr.  TusTiN  wished  to  correct  an  error  in  a  statement  be  had  made  at  the 
last  meeting,  which  was  reported  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Society.  In  spei^* 
inff  of  the  strong  efiects  of  a  dose  of  two  grs.,  he  inadvertently  said  compoond 
coTocynth  pill  instead  of  simple  extract  of  colocynth. 

Mr.  Allchin  said  he  was  ^ad  the  qnestion  had  been  settled.  At  tlie  time 
his  attention  was  directed  to  it,  he  was  under  a  belief  that  the  pill  was  mttch 
stronj^  than  the  extract.  The  thanks  of  the  Society  were  due  to  Dr.  Gkurrod, 
for  his  valuable  aaaistance  in  completing  the  investigation. 

Dr.  Gabrod  remarksd  that  it  was  at  all  tunes  dSlcult  to  arrive  at  a  saiiafitt- 
tory  conclusion  as  to  the  precise  medictnai  strength  of  a  medicine,  as  the  effects 
were  so  mnck  modified  by  the  constitution  and  condition  of  the  patient,  as  well 
as  by  other  circumstances.  AU  that  could  be  done  was  to  make  a  number  of 
trials,  and  to  compare  the  average  results.  In  the  cases  refored  to  by  Mr. 
Allchin,  it  \j2A  not  improbable  that  the  patients  had  previously  taken  bad  ex- 
tract, and  that  on  subsequently  taking  the  pill,  prepared  in  a  proper  manner, 
the  difference  was  remarked.  He  had  reason  to  believe  that  uie  want  of 
uniformity  occasionally  observed  in  the  strength  of  the  preparations  of  colocynth, 
arose  in  some  cases  from  a  misunderstanding  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  term 
colocynth  pulp ;  some  considered  the  seeds  should  be  rejected,  olSers  not. 

Dr.  Farrb  was  surprised  that  any  doubt  could  exist  on  the  subject.  If  the 
College  had  intended  the  seeds  to  be  used,  they  would  have  ordered  tJie  de- 
corticated fruit;  but  they  ordered  the  pulp,  which  was  a  part  of  the  fruit,  ex- 
clusive of  the  seeds. 
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Mr.  Jacob  Bell  took  the  opportunity  of  asking  Dr.  Farre,  as  a  member  of 
the  committee,  whether  it  was  the  intention  of  the  College  that  the  oompouad 
colocjnth  pill  should  be  identical  in  strength  with  the  compound  extract,  and  that* 
the  one  should  be  substituted  for  the  other  ? '  There  had  previouslj  been  two 
preparations  in  use  under  the  name  of  compound  colocTnth  pill  (the  Edinburgh 
and  Dublin  formulie),  and  this  practice  of  applying  tlie  same  name  to  different 
preparations  caused  much  confusion  and  perplexity  to  Chemists.  The  members 
of  the  College  had  never  stood  behind  a  counter  dispensing  prescriptions,  and 
therefore  had  no  8yn^>athies  with  those  who  did  so,  and  who  were  subjected.to 
continual  difficulty  from  the  heedless  alteration  of  names  and  the  use  of  equivocal 
terms  in  the  Phaimacopocia.  In  some  cases  it  was  impossible  for  the  Chemist 
to  do  more  than  guess  at  what  might  be  the  intention  of  the  prescriber,  as  some 
medical  men  used  the  terms  in  their  old  and  others  in  tiieir  new  signification. 
If  the  Pharmacopoeia  committee  had  the  assistance  of  some  practical  dispensing 
Chemists,  the  evus  resulting  from  this  ambiguous  nomenclature  would  be  pointed 
out>  and  in  future  avoided. 

Dr.  Fabbe  replied,  that  the  two  preparations  in  question  were  intended  to  be 
identical,  but  the  name  was  changed  because  it  was  considered  to  be  more  cor- 
rectiy  termed  a  pill  than  an  extract.  He  thought  the  Chemist  should  be  guided 
by  the  instructions  of  the  present  Pharmacopoeia,  but  might  of  course  keep  any 
old  or  obsolete  preparations  that  might  be  occasionally  ordered. 
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BOARD  OF  EXAMINERS— EDINBURGH. 

The  Board  of  Examiners  for  Scotland  will  hold  their  next  Meeting  on 
Wednesday,  5th  January,  1853,  at  eleven  o^clock  forenoon,  in  the  Society's 
Booms,  72,  Princes  Street. 

Candidates  for  examination  are  requested  to  communicate  with  the  Secretary, 
121,  Greorge  Street,  Edinburgh,  a  few  days  previous  to  the  day  of  meeting,  and 
transmit  such  testimonials  or  certificates  as  they  may  wish  the  Bou^  to 
inspect.  John  Mackat, 

Edinburgh^  2Ui  December^  1852.  Secretary. 

BEPORT  OF  THE  PIFTH  ANNUAL  MEETING  OP  THE 
BIRMINGHAM  PHARMACEUTICAL  INSTITUTION, 

Held  at  t^  Philosophical  Institutumy  Cannon  Street,  November  26,  1852. 

M&.  W.  SOUTHAIX,  JUH.,  PKUIDEMT,*  IN  TBS  CHAIR. 

Thb  Annual  Meetings  that  have  been  held  for  the  last  few  years  at  the  above 
Rooms,  have  been  occasions  on  which  considerable  numbers  of  Chemists  and 
Druggists  and  members  of  the  medicaJ  profession  have  met  together,  to  enjoy  the 
pleasures  of  social  intercourse  and  a  scientific  re-union. 

This  year  there  was  an  abundant  supply  of  objects  to  sustam  the  interest  and 
utility  of  the  Meeting,  and  the  attendance  was  unusually  large.  In  the  theatre  there 
was  a  fine  collection  of  chemical  and  medicinal  preparations,  &c.,  contributed  by 
Mr.  Morson  (London)  ;  Mr.  Leay,  Mr.  Alfred  Bird,  Messrs.  Southall,  and  Mr.  T. 
Scott.    By  permission  of  Mr.  Riland,  the  Geological  Museum  was  open  to  the  Meeting. 

After  tea  the  chair  was  taken  by  the  President,  Mr.  W.  Sodthall,  Jun.,  who,  in 
opening  the  business,  drew  attention  to  the  various  occurrences  of  the  past  year,  b}' 
which  the  prospects  of  the  Institution  and  of  the  Chemists  and  Druggists  generally 
were  likely  to  be  afibcted.  He  then  called  upon  the  Secretary  to  read  the  Report  of 
the  Committee. 

voi«.  xn.  2  A 
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BEFORT  OF  THB  COMMITTEE. 

**G£NTLlEifEN, — ^Id  presenting  you  with  a  Report  on  the  TransactionB  of  the  Fifth 
year  of  the  Bitmingbam  Fharmaceatical  Institntion,  your  Committee  regret  to 
obBerve  that  the  results  have  not  been  so  satisfactory  as  fbrmeriy.  There  has  been  a 
fklling  off  in  the  nimiber  of  Members,  and  a  consequent  diminution  of  income,  hot 
by  careful  management  the  expenditure  has  also  been  diminished,  and  there  remuna 
a  larger  balance  in  hand  than  at  the  corresponding  period  of  last  year,  as  will  be  seen 
firom  the  following  abstract  of  the  accounts  made  out  to  the  80th  of  September. 

Cr.  £ 

Rent  8 

Books,  Printing,  &  Stationery    4 

Sundries ., 2 

Balance  in   hands  of  Trea- 
surer   2  19    4 


Dr.  £    a.   <L 
Balance  in  hands  of  Trea- 
surer, Oct.  1,  1851  114 

Ditto  in  hands  of  Secretary..    12    1^ 

Members'  Subscriptions 15    0    6 

Balance  due  to  Secretary  ...  0    5  10^ 

£17    9  10 


s. 

<f. 

0 

0 

2 

6 

8 

0 

£17     9  10 


Examined  and  found  correct, 

Alfred  Hood  Fosteb.  \  a^^,„ 

Chablb*  Fisldino  Palwbb,  {  -*«**«"• 
Nm.  23r(^  1852. 

**  The  course  of  lectures  by  Members  of  the  Institution,  announced  in  the  last 
Report,  was  deliyered  during  the  winter  and  spring  ;  and  the  Committee  consider 
that  it  may  be  regarded  as  a  very  successful  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  lecturers  to 
carry  out  one  of  the  most  important  objects  of  the  Institution.  The  lectures,  with  - 
experiments  and  diagrams  to  illustrate  them,  were  got  up  with  much  pains  and  at 
considerable  expense  to  the  Members  by  whom  they  were  d^vered,  but  without  any 
cost  to  the  Institution  beyond  the  hire  of  a  room.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  they 
were  not  more  numerously  attended  ;  but  as  they  were  of  a  practical  and  highly 
usefid  character,  the  Committee  trust  that  a  continuation  of  the  course  during  the 
ensuing  year  will  meet  with  a  better  reception. 

'*  The  Library  has  received  but  few  additions  of  new  works,  and  the  number  of 
Tolumes  circulated  has  &Uen  short  of  preyious  years. 

''It  has  been  made  known  to  you  that  several  books  are  missing,  having  been 
taken  out  and  not  entered  in  the  register.  This  circumstance  renders  it  necesnry 
to  call  your  attention  to  a  rule  of  the  Library,  which  requires  that  Members  on 
taking  books  out  shall  enter  them  with  their  own  names  and  the  dates  in  a  book 
kept  mr  that  purpose ;  on  returning  them,  that  they  shsdl  insert  the  date  opposite 
the  original  entry. 

^  ThB  periodicids  in  the  reading-room  appear  to  attract  considerable  attention, 
and  it  is  hoped  that  another  year  the  funds  will  permit  a  greater  number  to  be  taken  in. 

^  Tour  Committee  have  received  notice  to  quit  the  room  they  at  present  use,  in 
consequence  of  the  Philosophical  Institution  having  been  sold  \  but  it  has  been 
ascertained  from  the  purchaser  that  they  may  be  re-engaged  for  a  riiort  time  at  the 
same  rent  as  we  have  been  accustomed  to  pay.  This  must,  however,  be  regarded 
only  as  a  temporary  abode.  Tour  Committee  look  forward  to  the  time  when  the 
public  demand  will  necessitate  the  establi^raent  of  a  scientific  institution  upon  a 
uxger  scale  than  any  we  have  yet  known  in  Birmingham ;  and  which,  whiut  it 
fulfils  the  purposes  of  a  popular  institution,  will,  with  mutual  adyantagc^  keep  up  a 
connexion  with  smaller  societies  devoted  to  special  objects. 

**  It  may,  perhaps,  be  permitted  to  remind  you  of  the  passing  of  the  Fharmacy 
Act,  which  has  now  come  into  operation,  and  is  calculated  to  sthnulate  and  to  exert 
a  beneficial  influence  over  those  who  are  preparing  to  become  Chemists  and  Divg- 
gists.  In  a  few  years  it  will  establish  a  much  higher  status  for  the  qualified  Phso^ 
maceutical  Chemist,  and  present  a  formidable  bturier  to  hinder  unqualified  penona 
from  carrying  on  our  business.  Hitherto  it  has  been  a  great  disoouragement  to 
those  who  were  disposed  to  study,  and  to  incur  the  expense  and  submit  to  the 
labour  requisite  for  obtaining  a  competent  knowledge  of  the  theory  aa  well  aa  the 
practice  of  pharmacy,  to  observe  that  the  most  ignorant  person  might  assume  the 
same  names,  and  thrust  himself  into  the  same  position,  as  the  qualified  Chemist  and 
l^ruggist;  and  that,  in  the  absence  of  any  legal  distinction,  the  whole  olaaa  haa  often 
been  undeservedly  stigmatised  for  the  delinquencies  of  those  who  did  not  prapecly 
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belong  to  it.  Bnt  the  Phannacy  Act  haying  estaUkhed  a  title  for  us,  and  poro* 
hihited  its  assumption  by  others,  it  remains  with  ourselves  either  to  make  it  an 
honourable  one,  by  devoting  ourselves  to  the  cultivation  of  science  and  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  our  profession,  or  to  render  it  a  reproach  through  our  own  negligence. 
**  In  conclusion,  your  Committee  congratulate  you  on  the  favourable  aspect  the 
affairs  of  our  Institution  have  recently  assumed;  and  they  trust  that  the  spirit  and 
energy  that  have  lately  been  called  forth,  will  continue  to  operate  and  urge  us  for- 
ward to  the  accomplishment  of  the  ends  for  which  the  Pharmaceutical  Institution 
was  projected." 

Mr.  W.  SouTHAix  said  that  he  could  fully  re-echo  the  sentiments  expressed  in 
the  Report;  he  considered  that,  upon  the  whole,  it  might  be  looked  upon  as  satis- 
fiictory,  though  it  certainly  would  have  been  more  gratifying  to  have  heard  of  a 
better  attendance  at  the  lectures;  but  the  apathy  that  prevailed  in  the  early  part  d 
the  year  would  appear  less  discouraging,  when  it  was  remembered  that  it  preceded 
the  passing  of  the  Pharmacy  Act,  since  which  time  a  oonsiderable  reaction  had 
taken  place,  and  he  fully  agreed  that  the  affairs  of  the  Institution  had  assumed  a 
much  more  favourable  aspect.  He  hoped  that  the  time  was  not  ilEur  distant  when 
there  would  be  a  society  in  Birmingham  that  would  afford  efficient  means  of  instruc- 
tion for  the  assistants  and  apprentices  of  the  town  and  surrounding  district.  Mr. 
Southall  concluded  by  moving  "  that  the  Beport  be  received,  adopted,  and  printed." 
Mr.  Alfred  Bibd  seconded  the  resolution.  Although  the  Pharmaceutical  In- 
stitution was  not  supported  by  a  large  number  of  Chemists  and  Druggists,  yet  they 
were  united  in  their  object,  and  detennined  to  carry  it  out.  Birmingham  had  many 
advantages  to  recommend  it  as  the  site  for  a  School  of  Pfaaimacy,  to  which  Mr.  Bird 
referred  at  some  length.  The  passing  of  the  Pharmacy  Act  having  rendered  an  im- 
proved education  necessary,  it  had  become  an  imperative  duty  of  principals  to  aUow 
their  young  men  every  convenient  facility  for  study,  and  to  assist  and  encourage 
them  to  make  use  of  the  means  placed  within  their  reach. 

Mr.  Reajdikg,  of  Warwick,  was  i^eased  to  see  the  efforts  that  were  being  made 
for  the  advancement  of  the  education  of  Chemists  and  DmggiBts.  It  appeared  that 
the  Pharmaceutical  Institution  had  had  many  difficulties  to  contend  with,  and  that 
it  had  not  made  such  rapid  progress  as  its  Members  were  anxious  it  should;  but  he 
was  desirous  to  encourage  them  to  persevere.  Their  object  was  a  commendable 
one;  and  he  would  remind  them  that  those  things  are  usually  the  most  valuable,  and 
endure  the  longest,  which  advance  slowly  to  maturity. 

Mr.  HoLUEB,  of  Dudley,  was  desirous  that  there  should  be  a  Museum,  and  that 
the  Library  should  be  enlarged,  as  these  might  be  of  use  to  the  Chemists  and 
Druggists  of  the  neighbourhood,  as  well  as  to  those  who  live  in  the  town.  He  should 
value  the  Museum  as  a  standard  collection  of  drugs  and  preparations,  to  which  he 
might  resort  for  the  purpose  of  comparing  thoee  which  were  supplied  in  the  regular 
course  of  trade.  He  had  availed  himself  of  this  privilege  with  r^gud  to  the  Museum 
in  Bloomsbury  Square;  but  he  wished  to  have  the  same  advantages  which  are  to 
be  obtained  there,  near  at  hand,  where  he  might  more  frequently  avail  himself  of 
them.  He  drew  attention  to  a  proposal  which  had  recently  been  put  forth,  to 
eetablish  a  Botanical  Club  amongst  the  members  of  the  Phannaceutical  Society, 
and  recommended  it  to  the  support  of  the  meetiDg,  instancing  several  oocadoas 
on  which  he  had  found  the  practical  use  of  a  knowledge  of  botany.  He  advised 
the  Committee  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Institution  to  seek  for  a  wider  field  of  support 
than  they  had  hitherto  done.  He  thought  that  if  the  Chemists  and  Druggists  around 
Birmingham  were  belter  acquainted  with  the  Institution,  they  would  be  glad  to 
subscribe  to  it.  fie  had  heard  Uttle  about  it  previously,  but  he  requested  to  be 
admitt<Mi  a  Member. 

Mr.  Wtlkt,  of  Coventry,  felt  interested  for  the  prosperity  of  the  Institution,  and 
requested  that  he  might  be  allowed  the  same  privilege  as  had  previously  been 
granted  to  Mr.  Reading  and  Mr.  HoUier,  vis.,  that  he  might  be  received  as  a  Member. 
Dr.  Hopkins  wss  an  educator  and  a  member  of  a  profeesion  which,  like  the 
Chemists  and  Druggists,  had  been  labouring  to  raise  itself  above  the  anomalous 
position  it  occupied  a  short  time  ago.  The  present  drcumstanees  of  the  two  pro- 
fessions are  so  nrach  alike,  that  he  thought  they  might  stimulate  and  encourage 
each  other.  He  had  been  one  of  the  first  advocates  for  the  estabUshment  of  the 
College  of  Preceptors,  and  was  fully  acqnaint>ed  with  its  history  and  proceedings. 
At  its  commencement,  only  a  very  small  number  dispersed  through  the  country 
could  be  prevailed  upon  to  attempt  to  incorporate  the  profession  to  which  he 
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belonged;  the  minority  looked  upon  the  matter  as  utterly  hopeless;  but  by  the 
strenaoQS  exertions  of  a  few,  countenanced  by  some  of  the  most  able  men  in  the 
country,  fresh  supporters  were  gradually  obtained,  and  the  end  for  which  they  had 
been  striving  was  at  leneth  accomplished.  Seeing  how  much  might  be  done  by 
perseTerance,  he  recommended  the  Members  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Institution  to 
take  courage,  and  they  would  no  doubt  succeed  in  their  excellent  purpose. 

The  resolution  was  then  put  to  the  Meeting  and  carried  unanimously. 

Mr.  Banks  expressed  his  regret  that  there  should  have  been  such  a  small  attend- 
ance at  the  lectures,  but  ^  let  bygones  be  bygones,  and  let  us  begin  de  mwo,  and 
pull  all  together,  with  a  determination  to  make  the  Pharmacy  Act  what  the  legis- 
Uture  intended  it  should  be— an  advantage  to  the  public."  He  proposed  '^that 
Messrs.  Bird,  Leay,  Snape,  John  Sumner,  C.  F.  Palmer,  and  Abbott,  be  elei:ted  to 
fill  the  vacancies  occasioned  by  six  Members  of  the  Committee  retiring  by  rotation.** 
In  reference  to  these  gentleipen,  Mr.  Banks  said  it  was  needless  for  him  to  add 
any  remark ;  they  were  old  and  tried  friends,  well  known  to  every  one  present,  and 
he  had  no  doubt  that,  if  elected,  they  would  discharge  the  duties  of  their  office 
with  advantage  to  the  Society,  and  with  satisfaction  to  all  its  Members. 

Mr.  Marshall  said  he  had  much  pleasure  in  seconding  the  resolution.  It  was 
accordingly  put  to  the  Meeting,  and  passed  without  opposition. 

Mr.  Joseph  Leat  propos^  **  that  Mr.  Adkins  and  Mr.  George  Cattell  be  the 
Auditors  of  Accounts  for  the  ensuing  year." 

The  resolution  was  unanimously  agreed  to. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Hollier,  seconded  by  Mr.  Wyley,  it  was  resolved,  "  That  the 
Committee  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Institution  of  Birmingham  are  requested  to  con- 
sider the  propriety  of  extending  the  advantages  of  the  Society,  and  obtaining  an 
accession  to  its  Members  in  the  neighbouring  district." 

At  intervals  Mr.  Alfred  Bird  entertained  the  Meeting  with  performances  on  a 
fine  set  of  musical  glasses,  and  with  some  illustrations  of  the  laws  of  sound. 

Votes  of  thanks  having  been  passed  to  the  various  officers,  the  Meeting  concluded 
with  some  experiments,  and  a  {Hromiscuous  conversation  on  the  specimens  exlubited 
in  the  room. 


At  a  Meeting  of  the  Committee  held  on  Tuesday  morning,  December  7th,  the  fol- 
lowing officers  were  appointed : — 

President^Mr,  Alfred  Bird. 

Vice  President— "Mr,  Snaps. 

Secretaries — Mr.  John  Sumner  and  Mr.  Thohas  Scott. 

The  Committee  took  into  consideration  the  recommendations  of  the  Annual  Meet- 
ing in  reference  to  Chemists  and  Druggists  residing  out  of  Birmingham,  and,  fuUj 
approving  of  those  suggestions,  they  invite  both  principals  and  assistants,  within  a 
convenient  distance,  to  become  Members  of  the  Institution.  Assistants  and  appren- 
tices who  are  engaged  in  study,  with  a  view  to  quality  them  to  pass  the  examinations 
of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society,  will  find  valuable  assistance  from  the  use  of  the 
Library,  and  the  occasional  attendance  at  Lectures.  To  compensate  the  disadvan- 
tages of  distance,  it  has  been  resolved  that  the  subscription  shall  be  reduced  to  58.  a 
year  to  assistants  and  apprentices  living  more  than  three  miles  from  the  Philosophi- 
cal Institution.  The  subscription  to  principals  will  be  10a  ;  it  being  considered  that 
their  main  object  in  supporting  the  Institution  will  be  to  benefit  the  rising  gefteration, 
and  that  scaroely  any  of  them  would  desire  a  reduction. 

In  soliciting  support  from  a  more  extensive  circuit  than  they  hitherto  have  done, 
the  Committee  would  observe  that  they  believe  the  benefits  of  the  Institution  will 
extend  to  a  considerable  distance;  and  they  consider  that  the  onus  of  carryina^  on  the 
progressive  movement  in  which  our  trade  is  at  present  engaged,  should  be  shared  (as 
the  advantages  will  be)  by  the  small  as  well  as  the  large  towns. 

Arrangements  have  been  nearly  completed  for  the  delivery  of  a  course  of  Lectures, 
by  Members  of  the  Institution,  upon  a  similar  plan  to  that  adopted  last  winter.  Tha 
first  Lecture  will  be  delivered  on  Friday  evening,  January  21st;  and  it  is  intended  to 
continue  them  every  other  Friday  till  April.  The  subject  of  eadi  Lecture  with  fur- 
ther particulars  will  shortly  be  announced. 

Communications  and  Subscriptions  may  be  forwarded  to  either  of  the  Secretaries, 
At  the  Philosophical  Institution,  Cannon  Street,  Birmingham. 
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MR.  SDHKfiR,  PBE8IDBST,  IN  THE  CHAIB. 

Dr.  Edwabds  deliyered  the  lecture  announced  for  the  evening,  on  '*  The  Construc- 
tion of  Galvanic  Apparatus,"  chiefly  bearing  on  anch  instruments  as  are  used  for 
medical  purposes.  He  commenced  by  describing  the  various  forms  of  the  electro- 
motor, and  voltaic  battery,  the  former  term  being  applied  to  a  single  pair  of  voltaic 
elements — for  example,  a  single  cell  of  Smee's  battery,  and  the  latter  to  a  number  of 
these  cells  arranged  "  in  series,"  that  is,  the  positive  plate  of  one  couple  joined  to  tl^ 
negative  plate  of  the  next  throughout  the  series.  The  electro-motor  must  consist 
of— firstly,  a  liquid  capable  of  ready  decomposition  by  the  electric  current;  secondly, 
a  metal  capable  of  chemically  combining  with  this  fluid,  or  one  of  its  elements;  and, 
thirdly,  a  second  metal  or  substance  unaffected  by  the  fluid,  and  a  ready  conductor  of 
electricity.  The  decomposing  fluid  is  called  *'the  electrolyte;"  the  dissolving  or 
oxidized  metal,  "  the  active  or  positive  plate ;"  and  the  passive  conducting  metal, 
**  the  conducting  or  negative  plate."  In  proportion  as  each  of  these  offices  are  more 
or  less  perfectly  fulfill^  do  we  obtain  powerful  or  feeble  currents  of  electricity.  In 
the  simplest  form  of  electro-motor  a  slip  of  zinc  and  copper  is  immersed  in  solution 
of  salt  or  diluted  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  effects  are  observed  when  the  two  metals 
are  united  by  means  of  a  wire  attached  to  each,  and  when  other  metals  are  used  (as 
amalgamated  zinc  and  platinized  silver),  or  a  double  electrolyte  separated  by  a  porous 
diaphragm,  more  intense  action  takes  place,  and  a  more  vigorous  current  is  obtained 
(specimens  of  Wollaston's,  Smee's,  DanielVs,  Grove's,  and  Callan's  batteries  were 
here  exhibited,  and  their  respective  merits  discussed).  From  its  simplicity,  cheap- 
ness, and  cleanliness,  Smee's  arrangement  is  almost  imiversally  used  for  exciting  the 
electro-magnetic  apparatus  employed  for  medical  purposes,  and  it  is  this  means  of 
applying  electricity  which  it  is  now  our  business  chiefly  to  consider.  As  we  some- 
times meet  with  two,  six,  and  even  twelve  cells  used  to  excite  the  current,  and 
sometimes  only  one,  while  the  effects  in  each  case  are  equally  powerful  upon  the 
muscular  system,  we  roust  first,  in  order  to  understand  this,  distinguish  between  the 
two  electrical  forces  called  ^'quantity"  and  '*  intensity."  To  the  former  belong  the 
properties  of  magnetizing  iron,  and  of  heating  to  redness  an  indifferently  conducting 
medium;  while  to  "intensity"  belong  the  power  of  overcoming  resistance,  of  travel- 
ling through  bad  conductors,  of  overcoming  chemical  affinity  and  causing  the 
decomposition  of  liquids,  and  the  phenomena  of  sparks  and  snaps  in  passing  through 
the  air,  and  of  causing  muscular  contraction  when  passed  through  the  body,  liie 
quanti^  effects  obtained  from  a  battery  depend  on  the  amount  of  chemical  decom- 
position going  on  in  any  one  cell  of  the  battery  employed,  less  (by  division)  the  amount 
of  resistance  in  circuit;  and  as  the  quantity  passing  at  all  points  of  the  circuit  is 
necessarily  equal,  it  follows  that  the  capabilities  of  the  weakest  point  in  the  circuit 
reduce  the  whole  of  the  action  to  its  standard.  The  **  intensity"  effects  depend  on  the 
number  of  cells  in  the  series,  and  the  intensity  of  the  chemical  action,  the  active  plate 
of  one  couple  being  united  to  the  conducting  plate  of  the  next  throughout  the  series. 
Quantity,  then,  depends  on  the  size;  intensity,  on  the  number  of  cells.  A  larger 
quantity  of  electricity  is  evolved  from  a  large  cell  of  Smee's  battery  (for  example)  than 
from  a  dozen  small  cells  in  series — this  must  be  borne  in  mind  when  manufacturers 
urge  tiie  number  of  cells  as  an  evidence  of  the  amount  of  quantity  electricity  their 
instruments  administer,  and  on  examination  we  shall  find,  that  wherever  the  intensity 
of  the  battery  is  increased  by  number  of  cells,  the  intensity  of  the  «ot7  is  decreased  in 
proportion  by  tiie  use  of  shorter  or  thicker  wire. 

In  order  to  observe  or  apply  the  current  established  by  the  battery,  it  is  necessary 
to  extend  the  two  plates  by  menus  of  a  wire  fastened  to  each,  so  that  the  wire,  in  fact, 
represents  the  plate  to  which  it  is  attached.  When  short  connecting  wunes  unite  the 
plates  of  an  electro- motor,*  no  spark  is  visible  at  the  moment  contact  is  made,  and  but 
a  feeble  one  when  contact  is  broken  between  the  two  wires,  and  if  the  body  be  included 
in  the  circuit  no  shock  or  sensation  is  felt;  but  when  the  wire  is  considerably  ex- 
tended a  bright  spark  occurs,  and  a  slight  shock  is  felt  when  contact  is  broken.  This 
is  perceived  when  the  loni;  wire  is  divided  and  each  end  attached  to  a  piece  of  silver 
foil,  the  tongue  being  placed  between  the  plates  of  silver  and  the  current  thus 
established;  contact  with  the  electro-motor  being  now  broken  at  the  mercury  cup,  the 
tongue  is  immediately  convulsed ;  the  same  arrangement,  however,  with  a  short  wire 
fails  to  produce  any  effect  upon  the  tongue.  The  effect  is  heightened  when  the  wire, 
instead  of  being  extended,  is  coiled  around  a  helix  or  bobbin  (tmfe  flg.  1 ). 


*  Vide  Faraday's  SesearcheSt  voL  I,  par.  1064. 
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ih  i  uc  BiKuaua  wirt- ,  one  Doti  ^ixeECDea  oui  oa  uiu  noor,  tj' 
tbs  menuTT  cup  of  one  metal,  tb«  otber  half  cdled  round  C. 

C.  The  h«lii. 

D.  Tbe  other  mereui^  cup  at  wiich  contact  ia  nuda  and  bTokm  wilh  the  opposite  ends  of  tba 


le  terminal  to  the  exteoded  balf  ri  the  wire  (B)  giwa  a  fir  kse  bnlliuit  iput  and 
n  the  tenninil  to  the  other  half  ronml  ths  hiihi  (C)  aebrda,  whm  ctntKJt  villi 
the  cap  (D)  it  broim. 

Btill  Anther  are  these  effecte  increaaed  when  n  bar  of  inm,  or  bundle  of  iron 
Trire  'a  inserted  into  the  centre  of  the  helii;  while  the  currant  paue*  no  new 
effects  are  prodaced,  bat  the  iron  becomes  magnetiied;  on  breaking  contact  it* 
poles  are  eaddenlf  Tcrened,  the  magnet  is  destroyed  instantly,  and  a  reSex  vare 
of  electridtj  passes  from  the  inm  along  the  wire,  together  with  a  eimilar  cmtrent 
ettablishedinthewiTeitself  at  that  moment  (si'ift  figs.  2  and  3). 


A.  Tbe  eleclro-motor. 

B.  The  belli  of  wire. 

C.  The  iron  wire. 

Setult. — When  contact  h  mado  behreen  the 
hBlii(B)iBdtheeleclio-inotor(A>,thebttteiT 
mrrenlpaMMthronghlhecoilfrom  S  to  Z.  A 
mDmentsry  fiash  at  the  initant  of  cenUct  also 
puM*  tlirouKh  the  irira  in  the  oppotUt  direc- 
lion.  Tlie  iron  wire  (Q)  beroraes  magnetic, 
ond  renLiiui  su  us  loag  as  the  balitrif  carrenl 


A.  The  elBCtro-motor. 

B.  Thehelii. 

C.  The  iron  wire. 

D.  The  terminal  cnp. 


i>  hmkrn  at  the  cnp  (D)  an  mdnced  cnmnt 
from  the  vire,  and  aeecoad  currcat  fromthe  icon 
centre,  pau  togpElier  throng  tbe  win  in  the 
aama  dirflction  aa  the  batter7eurKiit,andn  the 
o|^xksitD  direction  to  iJic  previona  ioducfld  cur- 
rent in  fi;;.  2  ;  this  e^t  is  also  ariy  mookcn- 
tani.  The  inn  (C)  haa  at  first  iu  poll* 
reienad  and  then  t«<«  its  magnetism. 
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The  ahock  thus  produoed  is  so  powerf\al  as  to  contract  the  mnsdes  of  the  sm 
when  the  terminal  wires  are  grasped  hy  the  hands.  The  spark  obtained  from  the 
short  connecting  wire,  therefore,  represented  the  current  produced  by  the  electro* 
motor  itself,  and  the  increase  of  power  in  the  helix  is  due  to  a  polar  arrangement  of 
particles  in  the  wire,  or  a  disturbance  of  its  natural  electricity,  throwing  it  for  an 
instant  from  the  static  into  the  current  form. 

Thus  we  see,  in  the  last  three  cases,  a  current  is  obtained  undue  to  the  electro-motor. 
This  is  called  the  induced  or  secondary  current.  We  (further  find,  that  when  a  current 
is  established  in  a  wire,  and  a  second  wire  with  dosed  ends  is  placed  near  the  first, 
when  contact  with  the  electro-motor  is  broken,  an  induced  current  is  established  in 
the  second  wire — the  spark  at  the  point  of  rupture  being  now  feeble,  but  again 
becoming  brilliant  on  removal  of  the  second  wire,  or  on  unclosing  its  ends,  the  spark 
in  the  latter  being  thus  eyidently  the  equiyalent  of  that  produced  in  the  first  wire 
(vide  fig.  4). 

FiQ.  4.  Fig.  5. 


the  helix  is 
or  coil  with 


A.  The  electro-motor. 

B.  The  primary  wire. 
G.  The  secondary  wire. 
D.  The  termixud  cap. 

Resuh. — When  contact  is  renewed  at  D,  the 
induced  carrent  passes  through  the  second  wne 
(C)  in  the  opposite  direction  to  the  hattery  <nir« 
rent,  which  must  still  trayel  thionzh  B. 


A.  The  electro-motor. 

B.  The  p-imaxj  wire  or  coil. 
G.  The  secondary  wire  or  oral. 
D.  The  terminal  cup. 
BetuU. — ^When  contact  with 

broken  at  D,  and  a  second  wire  w«  w.«  ....... 

closed  ends  (C)  is  placed  near,  or  being  insu- 
lated, wrapped  upon  the  first,  the  induced  cur- 
rent posses  through  the  second  wire  so  placed 
rC^,  mstead  of  through  the  first  (B\  ana  when 
B  IS  an  electro-magnet,  the  double  current 
passes  through  C,  as  in  fig.  8  it  psssed 
throngh  B. 

We  also  find,  that  on  renewal  of  contact,  a  current  is  induced  in  the  second  wire  hi 
the  opposite  direction  to  the  battery  currenti  and  also  to  the  induced  current  on  break- 
ing contact  (vide  fig.  5).  In  this  arrangement  we  see  three  distinct  currents  passing  m 
one  wire.  Firstly,  the  battery  current  from  silver  to  zinc.  Secondly,  on  making  con- 
tact an  induced  current  in  the  opposite  direction.  Thirdly,  on  breaking  contact  a 
second  induced  current  in  the  same  direction  as  the  primary  or  battery  current* 
While  the  current  is  continuous  these  induced  effects  are  not  obtained.  When  a 
second  wire  is  used,  these  induced  effects  are  transferred  to  it,  while  its  ends  are  closed. 
When  an  electro-magnet  is  us^,  an  additional  current  is  obtained  on  breaking  con- 
tact from  the  demagnetization  of  the  iron,  in  the  same  direction  as  the  induced 
current  from  the  wire. 

The  ordinary  dectro-magnetic  coUs  used'  for  the  application  of  electricity  are  of 
two  kinds,  represented  by  the  single  and  double  wire  alluded  to  above,  and  are  dis- 
tinguished as  "primary"  (figs.  6,  7),  and  "secondary  "  (figs.  8,  9).  (The%>rimaiy 
being  really  a  modification  of  figs.  2  and  3,  and  the  secondJary  of  figs.  4  and  5). 

The  primary  coU  is  usually  made  with  wires  of  two  sizes,  but  the  smaller  wire  is 
so  joined  to  the  first  that  it  becomes  simply  an  elongation  of  it ;  and  the  spring  cuts 
off  the  current  induced  on  making  contact,  by  affoiding  it  a  shorter  route  to  the  bat- 
teiy,  where  the  circuit  is  completed.* 
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Iron  irire  ii  pUced  in  the  centre  of  the  helix,  and  the  temporary  magnet,  timt  pro- 
duced, ii  made  aTailable  Tor  obtaining  rapid  vibrations  of  a.  hammer  attached  to  • 

■pring,  and  thai  contact  with  the  batter;  l»  rapidly  made  and  broken.  When 
contact  is  made,  the  current  passes  through  the  coil  liom  silver  to  sine,  and  at  that 
moment  an  induced  cnrrent  flashes  tbrongh  the  circuit  in  the  opposite  direction.  When 
contact  is  broken,  a  double  induced  current  puses  throu^  the  whale  wire,  and 
throngh  the  patient  when  included  in  the  circuit  {vide  figs.  C  and  T). 


Tlia  elntro-mctar.  A.  The  electro-mDtot. 

The  belii  or  coiL  B.  The  helui  or  coi. 

The  coDlsct  breaker  (not  seen).  C.  The  contut  brnker. 

The  irun  wire.  D.  The  iron  centre. 

The  wooden  reel  or  bobbin.  E.  The  voodea  reel. 

_ .  The  bodj,  or  other  eondnetor.  F.  The  bod;. 

KeniA.— Wben  coaUct  is  broken  at  C,  the  Auutt.— When  the  eontut  i>  mode  at  C, 

double  indDced  cmrent  pusea    through   the       the  induced  current  then  established  tnvrb 
whole  of  the  wire,  when  a  condoeCor  or  the       throoKh  that  portion  of  B  which    forma  the 
bodr  is  interposed  at  F,      The  spark   at  C       Iriaogle  with  the  electro-motor,  circuit  bciuf- 
on  breslring  i^ontsct  being  then  very  small  and       then  completed.     The  patient  at  F  does  not, 
dim;    baton    breaking    contact  at    F    the       therefore,  recelTo  it. 
spark  at  C  becomea  Terr  brilliint,  the  induced 
effect   bdng  then  CDDtined  to   the   triangle 
ABC  near  the  eloctro-motflr. 

Tlie  secondary  coil  represents  the  two  eonti^ons  wires,  the  int  wire  rccelTing 
the  bftttery  current,  nnii  rapidly  making  and  breakbg  contact  The  second  wire. 
when  united  by  the  interposition  of  the  body  of  the  patient,  or  otherwise,  carries  off 
all  the  currenta  induced  by  the  making  and  breaking  of  contact  by  the  first,  two  in 
one  direction  and  one  in  the  other  (uii/e  figs.  S  and  9). 


E  C0N8TKDCTIOII  OF  aAI.TANIC  AFFAKATUS. 


A.  Th*  ekelro-motor.  A.  The  elsrtro-molor, 

B.  The  primary  eraL  B.  Tlw  prioMU?  toil 

C.  The  conUct  brmkn- (not  BMn).  C.  CsnlacC  broUier. 

D.  The  KcondirrooO.  D.  Secoadvj  coil. 

E.  The  <n)odeii  neL  E.  Wooden  imI. 

F.  The  patieDt.  F.  The  patient. 

G.  The  iroQ  centre.  G.  The  Wi  canlre. 

A«nib.— When  contact  is  broken  at  C,  the  Raua.—Wbeo  contact  ii  mnada  it  C,  thv 

double   imtnced    ciLTTent  paflMfl  throogfa  the  induced  corrent  travels  tkroogh  the  secoodaty 

Mcondaij  oire   D,  and  the  patient  F.    The  wire  ^D)  and  the  patient  (F),  in  the  opposite 

sparic  at  C  being  britUant  when  contact  is  direclioa  10  the  double  induced  current  on 

broken  at  F,  but  fetble  when  the  liodj  inlei-  breaking  contact;  in  this  coil,  tberefbn,  the 

posei,  Bi  in  Gg,  G.  carraita  are  alternating  in  direelion,  tiro  in 
one  direction  and  one  in  the  other. 

Id  both  thcM  coils  the  induced  current,  on  ireaib'n;  contact,  pu«eithn>ogh  the 
thick  wire  onlj,  leaping  acrois  the  spring  in  a  brilliant  spark,  when  the  terntinaJ 
wirei  or  handles  are  neither  in  contact  nor  connected  bj  the  body  of  the  patient 
interrening.  On  the  subject  of  these  two  forms  of  apparatus  considerable  discussion 
has  arlscD,  some  maintaining,  that  as  both  conve^  the  induced  current  onlf,  titlJe 
difference  exists  between  them,  and  that  Ibe  latter  has  the  advantage  of  greater 
power.  Others  state  that  the  secondary  coil  is  nscless,  and  in  some  coaes  even  in' 
jnrloni,  and  these  aanally  oTerstate  the  merits  and  capabilities  of  the  primaiy 
arrangement ;  the  truth  more  probably  lies  between  the  two,  the  secondary  coil  in 
some  cases  being  of  equal  ralue,  but  usnally  tlie  primary  haying  the  decided  ad- 
Tantage  of  passing  the  induced  currents  in  one  direction  only,  is  to  be  preferred. 
Some  hnve  erroneously  asserted,  that  when  sereral  cdls  in  seriea  and  a  primary 
coil  arc  used,  the  battery  current  of  quantity  ia  passed  through  the  patient.  Dr. 
Edward),  however,  showei  several  experiments,  which  proved  that  the  qnaotl^ 
pawing  throogh  the  patient  under  these  cirmmstancet  Is  exceedingly  Bmall,  tbe 
effect!  not  exceeding  those  obtained  from  apparatos  worked  bv  one  electro-motor, 
and  therefore  doe  solely  to  the  induced  current,  which  certainly  cout' 
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ai  well  M  inlensity,  allliough  but  liltle  of  the  former.  Pn>fe*Mr  Henrj'i  beantiftil 
eiperimenU  proved  thai  quHntity  eJectricily  can  te  induced  from  a.  hdix  of  in- 
tensity, at  well  u  inlersity  trom  quantity ;  therefore  the  induced  current  in  s  wire 
not  very  fine  would,  undoubtedly,  be  both  of  quantity  and  intensity,  the  proportion 
of  the  former,  however,  depending  entirely  on  the  reaiatance  oppoied  to  the  passige 
of  the  current,  which  would  diminiah  it  uid  increase  the  intensity.* 

WhsteTcr  form  of  npparatui  was  used,  Dr.  Kdwarda  therefore  contended,  that  the 
qaantily  of  electricity  paaseiJ  would  be  nearly  nniform,  and  limited  to  the  con- 
ducting power  of  the  human  body,  which  ia  extremely  anull,  and  that  it  cannot  be 
increaaed  in  the  asrae  degree  aa  the  intenaily  effects  may  be. 

Tlic  moat  nseful  form  of  apparatus  lie  therefore  cooiidered  to  be  that  containing  a 
tingle  cell  of  Smee's  battery,  an  empty  ceil  in  which  the  plalea  can  be  Kt  by  to  drain 
after  use,  and  the  primary  coil,  temiioattng  at  different  lengths  of  the  ttiin  wire,  to 
M  readily  to  modify  or  inct«aae  tlie  cSect  by  passing  th«  current  through  a  greater 
or  leas  amount  of  wire  (we  fig.  10). 


Dr.  Edwards  tiien  exhibited  a  targe  and  powerful  spi»ratus  lie  had  conatructed 
to  iUostrate  the  primary  and  aecondHry  coils.  It  coosiated  of  a  double  helix,  one 
of  thick  primary,  and  the  oilier  of  thin  secondary  wire,  and  a  central  boodle  of 
iron  wire :  with  these,  (he  etlects  of  the  aimple  htjlix  of  wire,  of  the  iron  ceutret 
and  of  the  aecnndary  cloautl  wire,  could  aorerally  be  shown,  as  each  part  separated 
from  the  other ;  when  united  it  oould  be  made  either  pcioury  or  secondary,  by 
nntting  the  two  heliw*  by  bindiDg  screws. 

The  battery  is  some  times  dispensed  with  and  a  permaDent  magnet  uied  in  it*  stead. 

When  a  bar  magnet  is  inseit^l  in  the  centre  of  a  helix  of  wire,  the  needle  is  deflected 
in  one  direction ;  on  its  withdrawal  it  is  dede.;tcd  in  the  opposite  diraclioa.  When  a 
metal  is  rotated  near  a  magnet,  a  current  is  induced  momentarily  within  Iti  thiaia 
eapMially  powerful  when  the  angle  of  the  plane  ia  S0°.  Faraday,  to  whom  we  are 
principally  indebted  for  the  development  of  the  reaults  here  noticed,  has  sliown  that 

•  pep  Nciii'a  Lectiirti  on  Electricity,  lecture  ii ,  p.  411. 
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a  carrent  is  produced  in  a  wire  by  simply  moTiog  it  orer  a  galvanometer,  and  stated 
that  scarcely  any  piece  of  metal  can  be  moved  in  contact  with  others  without  an 
dectric  current  existing  between  them. 

By  the  rotation  of  electro-magnets  of  insulated  wire  before  the  poles  of  a  perma- 
nent magnet}  a  current  is  induced  in  the  wire  when  opposite  the  poles  of  the  magnet, 
and  anotiier  in  the  reverse  direction,  when  the  armatures  are  at  right  angles  to  the 
poles;  thus  a  succession  of  currents  are  obtained  by  means  of  a  ratchet  and  wheel 
breaking  and  renewing  the  connexion  of  the  two  armatures.  If  very  fine  insulati^ 
wire  is  used  in  the  armatures  an  ^* intensity"  current  is  obtained,  and  shocks  are 
pioduced;  if  thick  wire  is  employed,  a  ^  quantity"  current  is  obtained,  and  by  allowing 
one  end  of  the  wire  to  rub  against  the  break,  and  thus  cut  off  the  cross  current  from 
the  handles,  a  current  in  one  direction  only  is  obtained,  in  both  the  intensity  or 
quantity  inductors,  the  former  precis^  corresponding  to  the  effects  from  the  primary 
ccfU  already  deaeribed.  By  chan^^g  the  thickness  of  the  wires  we  can  obtsin  all  the 
phenomena  of  current  ekctricity,  without  the  use  of  any  battery  whatever^  and  either 
quantity  or  intensity  effi^cts  from  the  same  source.  It  possesses  the  advantages  ol 
cleanliness,  order,  certainty  and  yariety  of  effect,  but  these  are  more  than  counter* 
balanced  by  costliness,  cumbersomeness,  and  manual  labour. 

The  last  form  of  apparatus  noticed  was  the  *^  Hydro-Electric  Chain,'*  which  simply 
consists  of  aseries  of  batteries  composed  of  zinc  and  gilt  wire,  imperfectly  insulated,  eacn 
link  alternating  with  the  next,  these  varying  in  number  from  12  to  120  alternations 
(vide  fig.  11).  Where  muscular  contraction  was  not  required,  Dr.  Edwards  considered 
this  a  very  valuable  means  of  applying  a  small  but  continuous  stream  of  electricity, 
and  he  showed  by  experiment,  that  the  decon^x>4ing  and  magnetizing  effects,  when 
the  body  is  included  in  the  circuit,  are  equal  to  those  produced  by  an  equal  number 
of  moderately  siaed  batten  plates— thus  proving,  that  these  results  are  limited  Id  all 
cases  to  the  condnatiag  pQwer  of  any  substanos  placed  within  the  circuit;  and  for* 
ther  that  the  amount  ^  quantity  dectricity  produced  by  these  small  generating  ceUs 
is  as  large  as  the  limited  conducUng  power  of  the  epidermis  is  capable  of  transmitting 
through  the  human  body. 

The  subject  was  illustrated  with  experiments,  apparatus  and  diagrams;  and  the 
lecturer  entered  into  several  explanations  after  the  lecture. 

ORXOIMAb  AND    BXTRAOTBD  ARTIGIiBB. 


EXAMINATION  OF  PAVON'S  COLLECTION  OF  PERUVIAN 
BARKS  CONTAINED  IN  THE  BRITISH  MUSEUM. 

BT  JOHN  BLIOT  ROirABD,  X8Q. 

(Conebtdedjrom  page  235.) 

OBSBBTATIOIIS  ON  THB  FAL0B  BABK8  IN  PAYOH's  COIiLBCnOV. 

Babks  of  the  genus  Cascarilla  (Weddell)  seau  to  me  to  haye  oonatitutod  the 
"  Wlute  Quinqninas"  of  an  early  period.  ^  The  second  speciee  at  Loxa,"  accord- 
ing to  M.  Jos.  Jussieu,  *'  compr^ends  the  white  quinquinas  to  the  number  of 
four ;  the  common  character  of  which,  distinct  from  the  preceding,  is  to  hare 
ffreat  leaves,  rounded  and  h«lry-~the  flowers  red,  very  fragrant,  bristled  with 
hairs  in  the  interior,  the  fruit  long,  and  the  bark  extemaUy  white.  In  the  two 
fanner,  the  bark  has  the  internal  substance  verging  on  red;  it  is  a  little  bitter, 
and  possesses,  when  recent,  a  very  inferior  fehrijuge  property^  which  it  soon  loses. 
Li  the  two  others,  it  is  aU  wTute^  insipid,  and  without  efficacy.  These  are  the 
kinds  itke  flowers  of  which  exhale  the  sweetest  perfume,  by  a  comi)ensation  of 
nature,  which  appears  to  have  transported  into  the  flowers  the  aromatic  principles 
which  she  refuses  to  the  barks.^' 

1.  CagearUJa  magnifoHa.    Weddell. 

The  fragrance  of  the  Cascarilla  ma^irolia  is  specially  noticed  bv  Weddell,  who 
wishes  it  on  that  account  introduced  into  our  conservatories,  and  which  merited 
the  name  **  Ilor  d'A2ahar,^'  or  **  Orange  Flower.^*  Under  this  first  head  range 
the  following  in  Pavon's  collection  : — 
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No.  7.  C  eascarUla.    Flor  de  Azahar. 

No.  38.  C.  magnifolia,    Fl.  Peruv. 

Some  difficulty  has  arisen  in  the  identification  of  this  bark,  from  the  varying 
appearance  which  it  presents,  but  the  specimens  brought  by  Dr.  Weddeli  show 
these  all  to  belong  to  one  tree,  which  furnishes  the  Quina  nova  of  commerce,  a 
spurious  bark  which,  according  to  Batka,t  '^  till  1805  maintained  its  genuineness 
in  the  North  American  trade  as  red  hark^  and  since  1820  in  the  collections  or 
Denmark  as  Cinchona  rubra,^^  I  conclude  from  the  description  that  this  is  also  the 
China  nova  Surinamensis,  of  which  Buchner  8ays,J  "  this  spurious  bark,  which  can 
be  obtained  at  a  very  low  price,  is  genernUy  employed  for  adulterating  the  better 
sorts,  especially  the  Calisaya 'bark  and  Cartha^ena  bark/^  No  spurious  bark 
that  has  fallen  under  my  observation  has  been  imported  in  such  large  quantities 
as  this,  and  when  reduced  to  powder  its  cinnamon  colour  would  cause  it  easily 
to  be  mistaken  for  a  good  baric.  According  to  Ruiz,§  it  constituted  the  bulk  of 
the  early  importations  sent  by  Mutis  from  St.  F^,  and  this  fact  is  admitted  by 
his  disciple  Zea.||  It  is  therefore  possible  that  the  Importation  of  so  much  worth- 
less bark  misht  cause  the  Quina  naranjada  to  be  also  looked  on  with  suspicion, 
and  burnt,  which  seems  to  have  been  a  practice  followed  with  the  inferior  barks 
at  Cadiz.^  The  same  fate  befel  a  quantity  of  the  Qwna  nova  at  Havre  a  year 
or  two  since.  Some  small  specimens  came  under  my  notice  amongst  the  first 
samples  of  bark  sent  in  the  renewed  importations  made  from  Santa  F6  de 
Bogota ;  and  it  has  since  been  more  largely  imported  from  that  quarter,  and. 
though  sold  at  an  extremely  low  price,  has  not  ceased  to  come.  If  named 
acooraing  to  the  white  epidermis,  this  bark  may  well  range  among  the 
white  qtdnguinas  ;  if  regarded  according  to  the  general  tint  of  the  enter  coat  (a^ 
in  samples  given  me  by  Dr.  Weddeli,  and  in  one  from  Peru  which  I  obtained 
from  commerce  in  the  year  1838),  it  may  be  called,  as  by  Ruiz  and  Pavon,, 
amariOo  or  yeUow ;  if  the  purple  red,  or  sometimes  pomegranate  colour  of  the 
surface  of  the  derm  (denuded  of  outer  coat)  be  the  general  character,  it  maj 

t  Pkarm,  Journal,  vol.  si.,  p.  82L 

I  Ibid.,  voL  XL,  p.  167. 

§  '*  To  the  eteat  prejudice  of  the  royal  treasury,  the  thick  bark  (cortezones^  of  the  Roxa  alone 
entered  with  absolute  preference  into  nia  (Mutis's)  immense  cuttings  ;  then  the  amariUa  *  * 
and  the  naranjada  or  (undo,  which  he  did  not  know  till  long  afterwards,  as  it  continued  despised 
until  he  hma  to  know  the  reprobation  of  hb  shipments  of  red  barks  rcortezones  roxosT)** — 
Memoria  ae  hu  Vtrtudety  fuot  de  la  raiz  de  la  PUmlta  Llamada  Yatikoy^  4^.  Par  Don. 
H.Buix.    Madrid,  1806. 

II  **  The  first  species  known,  which  obtamed  great  estimation  for  its  prodigious  effects  in  inter- 
mittents,  was  the  naranjada.  This  species  beins  extrempl^  rare,  titey  substituted  in  its  place  the 
barks  of  the  tree  which  appeared  most  to  resemble  it.  This  was,  to  the  disgrace  of  those  times 
of  ignorance,  tiie  Qimm  roxa,  the  properties  of  which  being  then  unknown  and  much  different 
from  the  narat^ada^  gave  occasion  to  the  havoc  (los  estragos)  which  history  ha*  tranemiUed  to 
KC**— Zea,  as  quoted  py  Ruiz,  SupUmento,  p.  86. 

^  **  The  cmchons,  as  other  trees,  when  they  begin  to  fructify,  contain  without  contradiction 
their  juices  uid  principles  in  a  state  of  maturity.  At  this  epoch  tiie  barks  are  in  a  fit  state  to  be 
gathered,  as  is  practised  in  Cazanua  and  Uritusinga,  mountains  of  Losa. 

**  When  the  trunks  or  boujghs  are  covered  with  multiplied  layers  of  bark,  according  to  the  num- 
ber of  years  they  have  attamed,  the  external  layers  are  without  succulence,  too  dry,  crusty, 
hardened  and  woody-fungous  or  shrivelled,  and  the  internal  parts  have  sap  only  in  those  parts  by 
which  the  sap  or  nutritious  juice,  by  means  of  which  the  plant  grows,  ascends  or  descends,  and 
this  smallest  part  of  an  old  bark  (oortezon)  is  the  only  useful  part,  since  all  the  rest  is  not  only 
useless  but  hurtful  on  account  of  styticity,  or  other  contrary  qualities,  which  the  barks  (cortezas) 
have  in  their  state  of  perfection,  and  when  they  are  free  from  the  multitude  of  extraneous  bodies 
which  have  adhered  to  the  thick  barks  (cortezones)  for  so  man v  years.  For  this  reason  thej  have 
burnt,  by  order  of  the  king,  on  the  heights  of  San  Bernard  of  Madrid,  considerable  quantities  of 
thick  Darks  (cortezones).  The  barks  of  the  young  branches  have  not  their  juices  in  a  state  of  so 
great  activity  as  those  of  medium  size  which  have  arrived  at  the  state  of  maturity,  yet  it  is  un- 
deniable that  they  are  more  efficacious  than  the  cortezones  with  so  many  outer  coats,  since  they 
are  free  from  so  many  thick  and  shrivelled  coverings,  formed  b^  time  and  embrowned  by  the 
heat  of  the  sun,  increased  by  the  lichens  and  other  extraneous  bodies,  and  rotted  by  the  unnum- 
bered rains  which  have  Men  upon  them,  as  happens  with  the  boughs  of  other  treeaJ*-^i^knimtOy 
p.  41. 
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-acqiiire,  as  it  did  here,  the  name  "  pomegranate  bark  ;"**  and  if  the  general  red 
coloured  substance  be  considered,  it  may  be  named  (as  it  was  bj  Matis)  roxa 
or  red4 

I  have  only  to  add,  in  confirmation  of  a  notice  by  Felletier  and  Caventou,]: 
that  this  bark  (though  useless  for  medicinal  purposes)  is  not  without  a  minute 

froportion  of  alkaloid  ('*en  quantity  infiniment  petite/*  P.  and  C.)*  MM. 
'elietier  and  Caventou  obtained  about  .0015  per  cent,  of  alkaloid,  and  I  have 
met  with  a  like  proportion,  soluble  in  ether,  and  giving,  like  quinine,  a  decided 
green  colour  with  chlorine  and  ammonia. 

3.  Cascarilia  stenocarfa. 
No.  1.  C.  vulgo  Azaharito  de  Loxa, 

4.  Cascarilia  acutifoUa. 
No.  45.  C.  acutifoUa^  R.  and  P. 

5.  CascariWt  Riveroana.     Var.  a. 

This  is  the  C.  oblongifolia  of  Lambert  (but  not  of  Mutis),  with  leaves 
pubescent  on  the  under  side. 

No.  15.  C.  Azahar  Macho  de  Loxa.    Var.  /3. 

No.  18  and  *S0.  C.  Azahar  hembra,  vulgo  de  Jaen  de  Loxa. 

No.  **8.  C.  quina  Azahar  macho  de  Jaen  Loxa. 

As  these  barks  are  scarcely  to  be  found  in  commerce,  I  shall  not  add  to  the 
notices  of  them  already  given  in  the  table. 

9.  Cascarilia  Pavonii. 
This  is  found  among  the  specimens  of  wood,  No.  17,  exhibiting  the  very  pecu- 
liar hollow  caused  by  the  contraction  of  the  pith,  on  which  account  the  name 
Cinchona  cava  was  given  it  by  Ruiz  and  Pavon. 

18.  CascarUla  macrocarpa. 
No.  *<^6.  Q^ina  hlanca.   This  has  been  already  sufficiently  described  by  others. 
Its  contents  are  similar  to  those  of  the  Quina  roza,  and  the  alkaloid  (which  has 
been  called  Blanquinine),  gives  a  decided  green  precipitate  with  chlorine  and 

ammonia. 

No.  12.  C.  margarita  de  Loxa.  Of  ihis  I  possess  a  botanical  specimen, 
marked  by  Pavon  "  Chinchona  var.  Margarita  de  Jaen."  This  was  given  me 
by  Dr.  Wedddl  as  Cascarilia  magnyhlia.  It  appears,  therefore,  to  be  a  variety 
slightly  differing  (as  in  the  bark,  &c.)  from  the  typical  form. 

Lasionema  roseum. 

No.  8.  C.  rosea  del  Peru. 

No.  5.  C.  cascarilia  Taron-taron  de  Loxa. 

This  bark  is  not  now  met  with  in  commerce. 

Condaminea  tinctoria,  D.  C. 

No.  14.  C.  laccifera  del  Peru,  p.  a  la  roxa  de  Mutis. 

This  curious  bark  is  described  by  Guibourt  as  his  Ecorce  de  Paraguatan,  of 
which  he  has  given  me  a  specimen.  I  have  found  it  in  English  commerce,  but 
It  possesses  no  peculiar  interest,  except  as  viewed  with  the  microscope. 

Nauclea  Cinchonm,  D.  C. 

No.  32.  C.  globosa,  unas  de  Gato,  vel  acullata  de  Guayaquil. 

No.  ••5.  C.  globosoy  sp.  nova  inedit.  de  Loxa.  .     ,   .  ..      n 

The  peculiar  toughness  of  the  fibre  would  prevent  its  bemg  intentionaUy 
nnixed  wiih  good  bark,  but  it  is  at  times  accidentally  intermingled. 

False  (?)  barks,  origin  unhiown. 

No.  26.  C.  cascarilia  o  quina  de  Nagenal  de  Loxa. 

+  "  It  i*  beyond  contradiction  that  the  cinchana  oblongifUia  of  Dr.  Mutis  constitute  one  and 
jthJsame  specif  with  our  cinchona  magnifolia,  or  bOetctnt  of  Buix.'  -Suplemenio,  p.  58. 
X  J9vm.  de  Pharm.  for  1821. 
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No.  29.  C  cascarHla  con  hojus  de  PaUon  de  Loxa, 

Ko.  **1.  C.  vindiflor€tj  ^.  nov,  de  Feru^  medita  No.  **2.  A  second  specimen 
of  the  above. 

I  have  confined  mj  attention,  in  this  survey,  to  the  false  barks  represented  in 
Pavon's  collection.  Oihers  are  referred  to  by  Condamine  in  a  passage  quoted 
above  (vol.  xi.,  p.  492).  A  bark  similar  (as  to  the  styptic  taste)  to  vie  AHzier 
there  mentioned  is  mixed  very  frequently  with  the  canuto  of  G.  calisaya,  and  is 
probably  the  product  of  Lapiacea  quinO'derma^  Weddell.  It  has  come,  but  very 
rarely,  with  the  tahla,  from  which  it  is  more  easily  distinguished.  The  oeucanlla 
carua  is  also,  I  think,  frequently  intermingled  with  the  canuto  of  calisaya. 

The  characteristic  difference  noticed  by  Weddell  is,  that  ^*  in  the  dry  state 
^e  false  harks  are  in  general  distinguished  with  the  greatest  ease  from  those 
lightiy  called  Quinquinas,  by  the  hardness  and  the  constant  persistance  of  their 
ovular  tunic,  and  by  the  very  woody  nature  of  the  liber.'*  (Histoirey  ^., 
p.  78.) 

COVGLUSIOV. 

In  bringing  to  a  determination  my  remarks  on  the  collection  of  Pavon,  it  re- 
mains for  me  simply  to  recal  to  the  reader^s  notice  tiiat  I  have  only  toudied 
incidentally  on  the  barks  of  Bolivia  and  those  of  New  Granada,  which  are  not 
r^resented  in  this  collection.  It  is  evident  (as  I  have  in  part  attempted  to 
show)  that  some  very  useful  species  of  bark  growing  in  Peru  were  known  to 
these  botanists,  which  have  since  been  lost  sight  of,  and  which  the  activity  of 
commerce  will  probably  again  rescue  from  oblivion.  As  to  the  different  kinds 
of  bark  which  I  have  found  in  commerce  and  described,  I  have  it  in  contem- 
plation to  present  specimens  to  the  museum  of  Dr.  Pereira,  that  they  may  remain 
for  permanent  reference  and  illustration  of  the  observations  in  this  series  of 
papers. 

Since  tihe  above  was  in  type,  I  have  had  the  opportunity  of  examining  spe- 
dmens  recently  sent  by  Dr.  Winckler  to  Dr.  Pereura,  which  afford  additional 
elucidation  of  the  names  used  in  Geimaiiy. 

China  Jaen  fusca,  China  de  Para,  contains  paracin, — ^is  "  Para  bark." 

Chista  Jaen  nigricans, — is  **  Ash  bark,**  produce  of  C.  ovata. 

China  Jaen  pa/Zufo,— appears  to  be  the  quill  of  G.  Pdletierana. 

China  Huamaties,—A  brown  bark,  partialbf  resembling  "  Carabaya  bark." 

China  Jlava  fibrosa, — a  brown  bark,  not  now  foand  in  oommercc,  except  as 
mixed  with  other  sorts. 

China  Huanuco, — inferior  Loxa,  not  the  "  Grey  bark  "  of  English  commerce. 

China  rubiginosa  opt,, — is  the  "  hard  coated  ovata  "  described  above. 

China  nova  Surinamensis, — is  "  Quina  nova.*' 

ADDENDA  ET  C<»CRIGENDA. 

Vol.  zl,  p.  494,  et  alia^  Jot  Qainidin  rtad  Qainidineu 

Vol.  xi.,  p.  561  (also  vol.  xii.  p.  125),  ybr  Ristolfo  read  Kastnpo. 

Vol.  xi.,  p.  562,  line  26, /or  C.  lanceolate  of  Matis  rtad  lanafoUaof  Mntis. 

Vol  xii.,  p.  59 — The  coloured  alkaloid  of  C.  Pelletierana  so  mach  resembles  parcuxn  in  its 
properties  as  to  lead  me  to  think  them  the  same.  It  is,  however,  a  crystallizable  alkaloid,  and 
needs  farther  investigation. 

It  is  mteresting  to  consider  what  is  the  botanical  rdationship  of  harki  eotU/oAninff  paraem,  <a 
rather  aridne — I  have  already  several  lands  possessing  this  pecoliarity.— See  also  Riegers  Obser- 
vations, Pharm.  Joum.,  vol.  xii.,  p.  251. 

Vol.  xii.,  p.  234,  line  86,  transpose  the  (  ; )  from  after  the  word  "  France**  to  heforsiht  words 
"  m  France,^ 
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.  hu  lately 
been  imported,  nnder  the 
name  of  Iiingtau,  which,  on 
examinatioii,  prorts  not  to  be 
iunglam,  but  the  dried  ovary 
of  a  large  fiab. 

TVo  boxes  were  imported : 
they  did  not  contain  mora 
than  14  or  16Ibs.  A  similar 
article  haa  been  before  im- 
ported into  London.  It  con- 
nita  of  buQcheg  of  the  sice  and 
sh^>e  of  the  sobjoined  figure. 
Thej  somewhat  reaemble  a 
bunch  of  grapes ;  and  consist 
of  OToid  or  rounded  masses, 
attached  b^  peduncles  to 
a  central  axis;  by  immersion 
in  water  this  axis  is  found  to 
consist  of  a  convoluted  mem- 
brane, to  one  ^de  only  of 
which  these  ovoid  masses  are 
attached. 

A-very  superficial  exsmina- 
tiou  of  this  so-called  isinglass, 
proves  that  it  is  natber  the 
swimming  bladder  of  a  fish, 
nor  is  it  gelatinous ;  but  it  is 
in  reality  the  ovary  of  some 
large  fiah,  and  is  of  an  albu- 
minous nature.  When  soaked 
in  water  its  fishy  odour  be- 
comes very  obvious. 

The  ovoid  miSBCS  are  ova. 
They  are  highly  vascular  on 
the  nir&ce,  and  are  filled  with 
an  animal  substance  of  a  yel- 


vitellus  of  a  soark  or  ray. 

The  Sudii  Gigas,  a  lar(je 
osseous  fiah,  upwards  of  six 
feet  in  length,  is  found  at  Fara. 
Its  flesh  is  dried,  salted,  and 
eaten  by  the  lower  classes ;  and 
its  swimming  bladder  consti- 
tates  one  of  Uie  kinds  of  Bra- 
silian  isinglass  imported  into 
London.  It  is  probable,  thera- 
fcfre,  that  the  ovarv  of  this  fish 
constitutes  the  false  iungla«s 
in  question.  If  not  from  this 
fish,  it  is  probably  obtuned  fivm 
some  allied  ^enua  (as  A  mta),  of 
highly  organized  osseous  fidies. 


Faim  Inn^aa/mm  rara.-iNatmlnf.') 
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QUERIES  RESPECTING  THE  POISONOUS  PROPERTIES  OF  FISH. 

BT  MB.  "W.  HI  MILTON,  M.B. 

The  second  volume  of  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society,  contains,  at 
page  152  and  the  following,  an  interesting  paper  of  "  Remarks  on  Anegada,'*  one  of  the 
group  of  Virgin  Islands,  a  group  but  too  notorious  for  the  dangers  of  its  nayigation 
and  the  consequent  frequency  of  shipwrecks.  At  page  164  of  this  paper,  which  waa 
furnished  to  the  Society  by  Mr.  Schomburk,  a  member  of  the  Horticultural  Society 
of  Berlin,  and  evidently  a  man  of  observation  and  science,  occur  the  following  re- 
marks unon  the  properties  of  the  fish  in  the  surrounding  sea— which  correspond 
in  a  great  degree  with  my  own  recollections  of  times  gone  by,  and  exemplify, 
without  explaining,  that  mysterious  cause  which  renders  the  same  fish  at  one  time, 
and  in  particular  localities,  injurious  to  the  human  fhime,  and  at  other  times,  and  in 
other  localities,  perfectly  innocuous.  Mr.  Schomburk  thus  states  the  fact,  and  asks 
the  cause:  *'The  surrounding  sea  abounds  in  good  fish,  to  which  the  ponds  add  like- 
wise their  number;  without  entering  into  details,  I  mention  only  one  fact,  which  de- 
serves a  strict  investigation.  It  is  well  known  that  the  yellow-billed  sprat  [  Clupea 
or  Thrissal,  barraicua  iPercoj  Browne],  the  bottle-nosed  Cavalla  rScomSfr,  Browne], 
rock-fish  iPerca  marina^  Catesby],  and  sometimes  the  king-fish  [A^Aiou],  are  occa- 
sionally poisonous,  and  are  known  to  have  caused  immediate  death.  To  what  the 
poisonous  quality  of  these  fishes  is  to  be  attributed  is  very  uncertain;  it  has  been 
supposed  that  their  feeding  upon  copper  banks,  of  which  there  are  some  at  St.  £us- 
tatia,  renders  them  poisonous;  others  deny  this,  and  attribute  it  to  their  feeding  on 
narcotic  submarine  plants.  However,  though  frequent  accidents  happen  in  the  neigh- 
bouring islands,  not  one  instance  of  fish  poison  has  been  known  in  Anegada:  and  the 
yellow-billed  sprat,  the  largest  barracoute,  and  even  the  amber  flsli  [  ?]  are  eaten  iinth 
impunity.    Who  can  solve  this  enigma?'* 

Mr.  Schomburk  then  proceeds  to  investigate  the  various  hypothetical  causes 
alleged  for  this  curious  phsenomenon,  but  without  throwing  any  additional  light 
upon  it.  I  shall  now  state  one  or  two  facts  from  my  own  recollection,  but  without 
4ittempting  to  assign  a  cause  for  them,  in  the  hope,  that  others,  possessing  time  and 
opportunity,  may  be  led  by  them  to  investigate  their  cause. 

Ttie  yellow-billed  sprat,  spoken  of  in  the  preceding  extract,  is  in  the  islands  of 
Kevis  and  St.  Kitts,  one  of  the  most  rapid  and  deadly  poisons  known,  during  eleven 
months  out  of  twelve,  there  being  but  one  month  [that  in  which  the  black  cherry,  a 
-species  I  believe  of  Myrtus,  is  in  flower  or  in  fruit,  I  forget  which]]  in  which  it  may 
be  eaten  with  impunity.  This  month  is,  if  I  recollect  aright,  Apnl,  or  at  all  events 
one  of  the  vernal  months.  At  all  other  times,  it  is  so  deadly,  that  a  negro  girl  has  been 
known  to  drop  down  dead  while  in  the  act  of  eating  and  with  half  the  fish  yet  in  her 
mouth.  May  not  the  exemption  during  this  solitary  month  arise  from  some  physical 
change  in  the  constitution  of  the  fish,  and  is  it  common  to  both  sexes?  Yet  upon 
this  supposition,  how  are  we  to  account  for  its  freedom  from  noxious  propezties 
throughout  the  entire  year? 

All  the  fish  taken  on  the  N.W.  coast  of  St.  Kitts,  and  between  it  and  the  adjoining 
island  of  St.  Eustatia,  are  said  to  be  poisonous,  although  fish  of  the  very  same  kind 
taken  on  the  other  coasts  of  the  island  are  harmless.  The  barracouta,  the  king  fish, 
the  horse  eyed  cavallee,  and  even  the  dolphin  are  at  times  poisonous;  but  this 
quality  in  them  appears  to  arise  firom  incipient  decomposition,  since  a  portion  of  dol- 
phin which  had  been  caviched,  poisoned  those  who  partook  of  it  in  the  morning, 
although  they  had  eaten  it  freely  the  preceding  day  at  dinner  when  firesh:  and  I 
have  myself  dined  off  a  barracouta,  which  a  few  hours  after  nearly  proved  fatal 
to  some  negroes  who  eat  what  was  left.  A  usual  test  for  the  wholesomeness  of 
fish  in  the  West  Indies,  is  the  insertion  of  a  silver  spoon  into  the  water  in  which  it 
is  boiled,  when,  if  the  silver  be  tarnished  the  fish  is  rejected.  This  seems  to  mark  in- 
cipient decomposition,  accompanied  by  a  disengagement  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 
But  this  will  not  account  for  the  periodical  wholesomness  of  the  yellpw -billed  sprat 
at  Nevis,  or  the  fact  of  all  the  fish  caught  off  Anegada  being  harmless  through- 
out the  year.  I  must,  with  Mr.  Schomburk — **  acknowledge  myself  negligent  in  not 
having  investigated  this  point  before"— at  the  same  time  that  I  hope  that  this  admis- 
sion of  negligence  may  serve  to  awaken  the  industry  of  others,  and  obtain  for  society 
the  ultimate  solution  of  a  problem  at  once  so  important,  so  mysterious,  and  so  curious. 

14,  Octagon,  Plymouth,  20th  November,  1852. 
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ON  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF  RESIN  AND  RESIN  OIL. 

When  common  turpentine  ^obtained  from  different  species  of  Pinus  and  imported 
into  this  country  from  the  United  States  of  America)  is  submitted  to  distillation  in 
a  copper  still,  with  one-fourth  part  of  water,  two  products  are  obtained,  one  of  which 
is  the  oil  of  turpentine  of  commerce,  called  also  spirit  of  turpentine,  which  passes 
oyer  with  the  water  and  is  condensed  in  a  suitable  refrigeratory,  the  other  a  resinous 
substance  which  remains  in  the  body  of  the  still,  from  whence  it  is  run  off  whilst  in 
a  heated  state.  This  latter  substance  is  the  resin  of  commerce  ;  it  is  composed  of  a 
mixture  of  syWic  and  pinic  acids,  and  forms,  on  cooling,  a  transparent  brittle  mass, 
varying  from  an  amber  to  an  almost  black  colour,  aocoxding  as  the  distillation  has 
been  carried  to  a  greater  or  less  extent. 

Mons.  Violette,  whose  researches  en  the  use  of  super-heated  steam  in  the  car- 
bonization of  wood,  the  distillation  of  mercury,  and  the  baking  of  plaster  of  Paris, 
are  well  known,  has  recommended  the  application  of  super-heated  steam  for  the  dis- 
tillation of  turpentine,  a  process  which  might  no  doubt  be  carried  out  to  great  ad- 
Tantage. 

Two  kinds  of  resin  are  met  with  in  commerce,  the  black  and  the  yellow.  The 
former  of  these  is  the  cool^  resin  in  the  state  in  which  it  leares  the  still :  the  yellow 
is  the  same  resin  mixed  with  water. 

Mr.  Flockton's  improved  method  of  collecting  the  black  resin,  and  preparing  it  for 
the  market,  is  by  cooling  it  suddenly  on  its  exist  from  the  still  by  means  of  earthen- 
ware jars,  and  is  thus  described  by  him  : — A  trough  or  cistern  is  placed  in  ai^  con- 
venient situation  near  the  still ;  and  in  this  trough  are  placed  a  number  of  jars  of 
the  form  of  an  inverted  cone,  made  of  unglazed  earthenware,  and  which,  therefore, 
are  porous.  When  the  resin  is  nearly  ready,  water  is  poured  into  the  cistern,  and 
is  allowed  to  well  saturate  the  earthenware  jars,  to  prevent  the  resin  from  sticking 
to  them,  and  when  they  are  sufficiently  saturated,  the  water  is  drawn  off,  and  a 
cover  or  lid  to  the  cistern,  having  holes  for  the  tops  of  the  jars,  is  put  on,  and  the 
melted  resin  is  allowed  to  flow  on  to  this  cover  or  lid,  and  thus  runs  into  all  the  jars; 
when  they  are  all  full,  cold  water  is  again  admitted  into  the  cistern,  which  flowing 
up  round  all  the  jars,  suddenly  cools  or  refrigerates  the  resin  contained  therein,  the 
water  being  allowed  to  flow  through  until  the  resin  becomes  quite  cold. 

Mr.  FlodEton's  method  of  obtaining  yellow  resin  is  as  follows: — ^A  shallow  water- 
tight trough  or  dstem  is  constructed  near  the  still,  of  metal,  wood,  or  brick 
cemented,  and  is  placed  below  the  exit  pipe,  so  that  the  resin  may  be  run  from  the 
one  to  the  other  with  facility.  This  cistern  is  about  nine  inches  in  depth;  and  the 
bottom  of  it  is  covered  with  clear  cold  water  to  about  the  depth  of  three  inches ; 
rain  water,  filtered,  is  best,  but  clear  cold  spring  water  will  answer  the  purpose. 

The  cock,  or  plug,  of  the  exit  pipe  of  the  still  is  then  opened,  and  the  resin,  in  a 
melted  state,  is  allowed  to  run  into  a  shoot,  which  distributes  it  equally  over  the 
surface  of  the  water  in  a  thin  sheet  As  the  resin,  in  its  melted  state,  is  at  a  high 
temperature,  it  wUl,  upon  being  precipitated  from  the  shoot  into  the  water,  float  on 
the  surface  thereof  for  a  short  time,  and  adhere  slightly  to  the  sides  of  the  vessel; 
but  when  it  gets  slightly  cooled,  which  it  will  soon  do  by  the  action  of  the  water, 
then  it  will  contract  from  the  sides  of  the  cistern  or  trougn,  and  sink  to  the  bottom: 
water  must  then  be  allowed  to  flow  through  the  cistern  until  the  resin  is  quite  cold; 
the  water  is  then  run  off,  and  the  resin,  which  wiU  be  found  to  be  of  a  beautifhlly 
transparent,  or  else  of  a  light  yellow  colour,  according  to  the  quality  used,  is  then 
broken  into  pieces,  and  packed  in  casks  or  mats  for  the  market. 

The  resin,  from  the  dutiUation  of  which  the  resin-oil,  or  as  it  is  most  frequently 
called  the  pine-oil  is  obtained,  is  the  black  kind,  called  aJso  colophony,  and  it  would 
appear  that  the  discovery  of  this  oil  originated  from  the  circumstance  that  a  workman 
employed  in  a  turpentine  distillery  committed  the  oversight  of  carrying  the  distil- 
lation of  the  rough  turpentine  beyond  the  point  at  which  the  oil  of  turpentine  had 
passed  over,  the  consequence  of  which  was,  that  the  resin  itself  was  decomposed  by 
the  heat,  and  resin  oil  produced.  Large  quantities  of  this  oil  are  manufactured  in 
the  neighbourhoods  of  London,  liverpool,  Hull,  Bristol,  Glasgow,  &c.  For  this 
purpose,  cast-iron  stills  of  moderate  dimensions,  with  copper  worms  attached,  are 
usually  employed  ;  the  first  products  of  distillation  being  water,  acid,  and  naphtha, 
after  which,  on  the  application  of  an  increased  temperature,  the  resin  or  pine  oil 
passes  over,  the  first  portions  of  which  are  kept  for  mixing  with  other  oils,  whilst 
VOL.  zu.  2  B 
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the  latter  and  heavier  oil  is  employed  in  the  maanfaeture  of  grease  for  labricating 
the  hearings  of  heavy  machinery,  and  the  axles  of  railway  waggons,  &c. 

A  good  deal  of  secrecy  was  at  one  time  maintained  respecting  the  mana&ctaie  of 
this  oU,  and  not  a  few  unscientific  persons  paid  dearly  for  th^  acquaintance  witii 
some  who  had  ohtained  a  knowled^  of  the  manufacture. 

The  hest  method  of  manufacturing  resin  oil  is  by  the  lately  patented  process  of 
Mr.  Enrck,  in  which  the  distillation  is  effected  by  the  joint  operation  of  heat  obtained 
from  an  open  fireplace,  iqpplied  to  the  exterior  of  the  still,  and  steam-heat  applied  to 
the  interior.  For  this  purpose,  an  iron  still  of  a  suitable  capacity  is  employed,  pro- 
vided with  a  head  and  curved  neck,  communicating  with  a  copper  worm  by  meana  of 
a  moTeable  joint  of  pipe  placed  between  them.  To  the  upper  part  of  one  side  of  the 
still  is  a  man-hole,  for  introducing  the  resin,  and  removing  any  pitchy  deposit  ftom 
the  still ;  to  the  lower  part  of  the  stiU  an  exit  pipe  of  ample  dimensions  is  connected, 
tliroujB^  which  as  much  as  possible  of  the  residuum  of  the  distillation  is  conducted  off 
at  the  close  of  the  operation.  On  the  opposite  side  to  that  of  the  man-hole  are  two 
entrances  or  dose  joints,  through  which  steam-pipes  pass  into  the  still,  one  of  these 
being  conducted  down  the  inner  side  and  along  the  bottom  of  the  still  to  near  the 
centre,  where  it  is  curved  into  a  drcnlar  form  around  it^  whilst  the  other,  entering 
the  still  dose  above  the  former,  tenninates  in  a  perforated  coil  in  the  upper  part  i 
the  stilL  The  annular  terminating  portion  of  the  steam-pipe  surrounding  tiie  bottom 
of  the  still  is  perforated  with  small  holes  for  the  escape  of  the  steam  during  the  time 
ti^e  steam  is  used  in  Uie  distilling  process.  A  spiral  or  any  other  form  may  be  given 
to  the  perforated  terminating  portion  of  the  steam-pipe.  As  the  carefol  conducting 
of  the  operation  depends  on  tlie  due  regulation  of  the  heat  employed,  a  thermometer 
is  inserted  into  the  still  in  the  usual  way,  so  as  to  indicate  Uie  temperature  of  the 
contsnts  of  the  interior. 

In  conducting  the  process  of  distillation,  a  suffldent  quantity  of  resin  is  put  into 
the  still  to  fill  nearly  two-thirds  of  its  interior  space ;  the  fire  is  then  lighted  under 
the  stlU,  and  a  suffldent  quantity  of  steam  is  also  blown  in  to  moisten  the  resin ; 
the  moveable  connecting  pipe  placed  between  the  neck  of  the  still  and  the  worm  bdng 
detached  before  the  fire  is  made.  During  the  early  stages  of  raising  the  temperature 
of  the  resin,,  during  which  the  add  and  water  are  driven  o£^  a  oonddemble  agitation 
and  firothing  up  occurs,  during  which  the  resin  is  liable  to^ovecflnw,  and  if  allowed  to 
pass  into  the  worm,  would  cbdce  it  up,  and  impede  future  operations^  it  is  therefeBe 
better  to  drive  off  the  add  and  water  to  waste  in  the  way  above  mentioned.  Hie 
add  wiU  begin  to  escape  when  the  thermometer  indicates  the  temperature  of  the  resin 
to  be  32&°  Fahr.,  at  which  point  the  fire  must  be  carefully  regulated,  and  the  tem- 
peratnre  maintained  from  800°  to  325°,  until  all  the  acid  has  cMsed  to  flow  from  Hie 
nedc  of  the  stilL  The  connecting^pipe  is  then  attadied  to  the  neck  of  the  stfll,  and 
the  worm,  and  the  joints  well  luted.  Steam  is  now  blown  in  through  the  pipe  into 
the  bottom  of  the  still,  the  temperature  being  kept  at  about  the  point  before  dmdp 
tioned.  As  the  steam  rises  through  the  mdted  resin,  it  takes  up  and  carries  the 
nii^tha  witii  it,  in  the  form  of  viq^ur,  the  mmg^d  vapours  pasMng  off  into  the 
worm»  where  they  are  condensed,  and  the  product  collected  in  a  suttahle  reodver. 
This  operation  is  continued  until  the  naphtha  ceases  to  oome  over,  which  is  indicated 
by  the  appearance  of  the  product,  or  when  about  15  per  cent,  of  the  bulk  of  the 
ccmtents  of  the  still  has  been  distilled. 

As  soon  as  the  naphtha  has  ceased  to  flow  from  the  worm  of  the  still,  the  ^m  is 
increased  until  the  contents  of  the  still  are  raised  to  500^;  the  steam  all  the  while 
bdng  allowed  to  flow  in,  and  kept  flowing  in  during  die  remainder  of  the  process. 
The  oil  commences  to  rise  with  the  steam  when  the  heat  is  raised  to  550°,  the 
mingled  vapours  passing  into  and  bdng  condensed  in  the  worm,  from  whence  they 
are  discharged  into  a  suitable  reodving  vessd.  The  temperature  of  550°  must  be 
kept  up  until  the  flow  of  dl  nearly  or  quite  ceases.  The  bulk  of  oil  should  be  about 
twentj^flve  per  cent,  of  the  original  quantity  of  resin. 

The  contents  of  the  still  are  then  raised  to  GOO^*,  when  the  flow  of  oil  and  moist 
vapour  recommences,  and  continues  until  a  second  quantity  of  oil,  equal  to  about 
twenty-five  per  cent,  of  the  resin,  is  discharged,  when  the  flow  of  oil  will  nearly 
cease.  The  temperature  of  the  still  is  then  raised  50°  higher,  when  the  flow  of 
moisture  and  oil  again  commenocs,  and  continues  under  the  same  heat  until  a  third 
quantity  of  oil  is  discharged,  equal  to  about  12}  per  cent,  of  the  bulk  of  the  resiBr 
originally  placed  in  the  stiU,  after  which  the  fire  is  extinguished.    The  residne  left 
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in  the  stUl  ia  of  a  nature  like  pitch ;  this  is  drawn  off  through  the  discharge  pipe. 
Ihiring  the  process  steam  is  injected  into  the  upper  pipe  npon  the  oil  whilst  it  is  in 
a  state  of  yaponr,  thus  producing  a  pnriQring  influence  upon  the  oiL 

An  oil  suitable  for  employment  as  a  paint  oil,  is  prepared,  according  to  Mr. 
Furck's  process,  by  first  placing  in  the  still  some  of  the  oil  obtained  at  a  temperature 
of  650%  as  before  described,  and  the  man-hole  of  the  still  haying  been  closed  and 
luted,  the  contents  are  then  raised  to  650°,  and  kept  at  that  point  until  the  procese 
ia  completed.  At  this  temperature  the  oil  passes  orer  as  yapour,  when  steam  is 
injected  into  the  still  through  the  upper  steam-pipe  before  referred  to.  ^e  oil  thus 
obtained  is  condensed  in*  its  passage  through  the  worm,  and  haying  been  receiyed  in 
8uit|ible  yessels,  is  next  re-distilled  in  the  same  way,  after  which  it  is  placed  in  a 
kind  of  kettle  or  pot,  in  which  its  temperature  is  raised  to  about  225°,  by  means  of 
steam  blown  in  through  an  open  pipe  dipping  to  near  the  bottom  of  the  vessel ;  and 
haying  attained  that  point,  steam  is  let  in  through  another  pipe,  the  end  of  which  is 
enlar^d  and  perforated  by  numerous  small  apertures,  until  the  oil  is  freed  from  all 
add  and  colouring  matter,  when  it  will  be  quite  dear,  and  fit  to  be  boiled  like 
linseed  oO  ibr  painters'  purposes. 

To  obtain  an  oil  fit  for  the  uses  of  tanners  and  cwriers,  some  of  the  oil  obtained  at 
650°,  as  before  described,  is  jdaced  in  the  still,  and  about  five  per  cent,  of  slaked  lime 
add^;  the  man-hole  of  the  still  is  then  closed  and  luted,  and  the  contents  raised  to 
600°,  and  maintained  at  this  point  until  the  process  is  completed.  The  steam  is  in- 
trodooed  throned  the  lower  steam  pipe  when  the  tonperature  has  reached  300°,  and 
thxoogh  the  upper  steam  pipe  when  it  has  attained  to  600°.  The  oil  passes  off  in 
yaponr  to  the  worm,  where  it  is  condensed  and  collected,  after  which  it  is  re-distiUed 
in  the  same  manner,  caustic  lime  being  substituted  for  the  slaked  lime  used  in  the 
previous  process.  The  oil  thus  obtained  is  placed  in  the  purifying  yeasel  before 
mentioned,  and  its  temperature  raised  as  in  tSie  process  for  producing  painters'  oil. 
ThJB  oil  is  stated  to  be  dear  and  pure,  entirely  free  from  add,  and  fonning  an  ezoeL* 
lent  enrrien'  laL. 

A  bdrieating  od  fiorthe  uses  of  machinery,  BatLy  is  obtained  by  first  placing  the  oil 
produced  at  550°  in  the  still,  with  about  five  per  cent,  of  its  weight  of  slaked  Ikne;  the 
man*hde  is  dosed  and  lutein  and  the  temperature  raised  to,  and  sustained  at  about 
550°,  until  the  process  is  completed.  The  steam  is  let  on  as  described  in  making 
tanners'  oil;  and  the  oil  haying  been  condensed,  is  ie<^istilled  and  treated  in  exactly 
the  samewajas  tanners' oil,  after  vdiicfa  it  is  run  into  the  purifying  yessd,  and 
treated  as  before  described.    It  is  thus  obtained  pure  and  limpid. 

Besin  oil  ia  also  obtained  in  tiie  process  for  manufacturing  gas  from  resin;  and  in 
a  patent  granted  to  Hr.  Robertson  in  184a,  a  daim  is  made  for  the  mamSGeusture  of  a 
spirit  (etfaerial  oil)  from  resin  oil  tfans  obtained.  This  is  the  same  as  the  naphtha 
mentioned  above,  which  is  directed  to  be  purified  by  re-distiUation  onoe,  twice,  or 
oftener,  in  combination  with  a  small  quantity  of  lime,  until  it  attains  the  required 
freedom  from  cdanr,  three-quarters' of  an  ounceof  lime  being  used  to  eadi  pound, 
of  spirit. 

In  IVanoe,  M.  Dives-  patented  hi  1828  a  prooessfor  making  adiying  oil  with  wbxl 
oily  and  in  1838,  MM.  Fayen  and-  Hnran  patented  a  proosss  for  the  manufacture  of  a. 
lubricating  grease  by  combining  lime,  potash,  or  soda,  more  particnlariy  the  former, 
with  resin  oiL  "hEblL  Fremy  and  Boutin  undertook  a  series  of  investigattoDS  wUli 
regard  to  the  removid  of  the  pyrogenons  odour  which  aooompanies  resin  oil^  with  the- 
view  of  rendering  tiiis  oil  fit  for  the  manufitetnre  of  soap.  In  this,  however,  th^ 
were  nnsucoosfdl,  and  we  are  not  aware  of  any  suocessM  attempts  to  remove  the 
odour  which  so  tenacionsly  adheres  to  this  oil.  M.  Fremy  has  paid  much  attention, 
to  an  investigatioB  of  ^e  diemical  nature  and  properties  of  resin  oil  and  the  other 
jnroducts  obtaSoed  in  its  investigation; 

M.  Serbat,  of  St.  Saufare,  near  ValendfiBnest  has  also  paid  mudi  attention,  in  aoom- 
merdai  point  of  view,  to  the  manufacture  of  this  oil,  and  particularly  of  grease  for 
maddnery,  the  process  for  which  was  patented  in  France  in  1846.  In  1848,  the 
Paris  Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  the  Arts,  &c.,  presided  oyer  by  M.  Dumas^ 
made  a  report  on  this  grease,  from  which  we  extract  the  following: — 

**  The  resin  known  under  tiie  name  of  black  resin  is  submitted  to  distillation  in 
suitable  apparatus,  imd  the  first  products  of  the  distillation  are  separated.  These 
products  consist  of  oil,  part  of  which  iapnt  aside  to  be  employed  in  painting,  and 
the  remainder  is  used  for  making  grease. 
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1.  Essential  oil  for  painting 26  kili^. 

2.  Oil  for  grease-making 431  kilog. 

**  The  oil  obtained  by  this  distillation  is  purified  in  the  following  manner: — All  the 
oil  intended  for  making  grease  which  comes  from  the  still,  is  poured  into  a  copper 
boiler ;  it  is  heated  to  the  boiling  point,  and  allowed  to  boil  for  two  hours.  To  the  oil 
is  added  either  fragments  of  zinc  or  of  slaked  lime,  in  the  following  proportions  : — 
oil,  97  ;  zinc,  1  ;  or  lime,  I. 

'*  The  object  of  the  addition  of  these  agents,  is:  Ist,  to  separate  the  acids  which  maj 
exist  in  the  resin,  or  may  be  formed  during  the  operation.  2nd]y,  to  deprive  the  oil  of 
the  water  which  has  passed  off  during  the  distillation,  and  which  volatilizes  during 
the  boiling.  The  oil  thus  boiled  is  drawn  off  hot,  and  left  at  rest  in  copper  reservoirs, 
for  a  longer  or  shorter  period,  but  in  six  hours  afterwards  it  may  be  em^Uoyed  either 
in  the  preparation  of  lime-paste  or  of  grease.  Usually  the  oil  is  divided  into  two 
portions,  one  for  making  the  lime-paste,  and  the  other  for  conversion  into  grease  by 
the  use  of  the  lime-paste. 

'*  The  reservoir  for  the  oil  must  be  Aimished  with  two  taps;  <me  above  to  draw  off 
the  oil,  and  the  other  below  to  separate  the  dregs.  These  dregs  are  not  lost ;  the  oil 
contained  in  them  is  separated  by  water  and  heat. 

Preparation  of  the  Lime  Paste. 

Take  of  slaked  lime 36  kilog. 

'*      oU « 52  kilog. 

Heat  the  oil,  and  when  moderately  hot  add  a  portion  of  the  slaked  lime,  which  must 
be  incorporated  by  stirring  with  an  iron  spatula,  pierced  with  holes  in  the  upper  part, 
l^en  a  portion  of  the  lime  is  incorporated,  add  more,  by  degrees,  until  the  mixture 
is  complete. 

"  The  oil  must  be  only  moderately  heated,  for  if  heated  too  much,  and  much  lime  be 
4idded,  there  will  be  danger  of  frothing  up  and  boiling  over  the  vesseL  The  boiler  in 
which  the  operation  is  performed  must  be  heated  only  at  the  bottom.  It  must  be  of 
•cast-iron;  the  operation  takes  about  twelve  hours.  It  is  complete  when  the  mixture 
is  become  liquid,  and  of  a  chocolate  colour.  Seen  in  the  dark  this  mixture  is  phos- 
phorescent. 

**  This  lime-paste,  when  cold,  maybe  used  for  making  grease;  it  retains  its  proper* 
ties  for  an  indefinite  time. 

Manufacture  of  the  Grease. 

**The  lime  paste  being  prepared,  it  must  be  kept  warm;  and  then  proceed  as  fol- 
lows:— 

'*Take  10  kilog.  of  oil,  pour  it  into  a  small  boiler  furnished  with  a  lip,  and  pour 
into  it  (violently  shaking  it)  1  kilog.  of  the  liquid  lime-paste.  Then  pour  the  mix- 
ture, when  well  shaken,  either  into  boxes  or  casks ;  it  solidifies  with  extreme  ra- 
pidity, and  before  it  is  cool.*' 

One  can  scarcely  believe  that  it  can  be  the  addition  of  lime  which  solidifies  the  oil 
as  the  lime-paste  is  in  a  liquid  state;  there  is,  no  doubt,  a  particular  oombinatiiHi 
formed.  Hie  grease,  thus  solidified,  melts  when  again  heated,  but  does  not  again 
solidify.  The  advantages  of  grease  made  in  this  manner  are  as  foUows: — ^It  is  quickly 
prepared;  its  quality  is  uniform;  it  does  not  soil  or  daub  the  machines;  it  is  not 
shiny;  and  does  not  increase  the  ftiction. 

Resin  oil  is  much  used  in  France  in  the  manufacture  of  printing  ink;  hence,  we 
believe,  one*Bouroe  of  the  unpleasant  odour  derived  from  some  of  Uie  French  news- 

Sapers.  Mr.  Pratt,  of  New  York,  patented  the  application  of  resin  oil  in  place  of 
nseed  and  other  oils  in  the  manufacture  of  printing  ink  in  1848.  For  this  purpose 
one  pound  of  resin  oil,  thirteen  ounces  of  resin,  and  three  ounces  of  yellow  soap  are 
well  mixed  together  by  the  application  of  heat  and  continued  stirring,  the  proportion 
«of  soap  and  resin  being  increased  when  the  ink  is  required  to  be  more  stiff,  and 
decreased  when  it  is  required  to  be  more  fluid.  Pigments,  or  colouring  matters  of 
.any  kind,  are  to  be  added,  as  in  other  cases. 

ON  THE  ACTION  OP  ALKALIES  ON  SUGAR. 

BY  DR.  V&.  MICHAELI8.  ,. 

Dr.  MfCHABLis,  of  Magdeburg,  has  published  a  number  of  valuable  observations 
•on  sugar-tests,  and  on  the  technical  treatment  of  beetroot-sugar.  *  In  his  experiments 
the  author  employed  the  apparatus  of  Mitscherlich  and  of  Soleil,  and  found  ti^At 
both,  by  the  usual  process,  in  which  1.6  per  cent,  of  lime  are  employed  in  the  ex- 
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traction  of  sugar  from  beetroot-jaice.  and  also  by  Koii88eau*s  method,  an  eleventh 
part  of  the  sugar  is  lost. 

This  loss  depends  on  the  following  circumstance:  crnde  beetroot-sugar  more  easily 
retains  undecomposed  saccharate  of  Ume  IZuckerkalk']  by  boiling  in  vacuo  than  in 
open  pons,  and  as  lime  diminishes  the  polarization  of  the  sugar,  crude  beetroot- 
sugar,  prepared  m  vacuo,  often  polarizes  less  than  sugar  prepared  in  open  pans, 
although  it  may  not  contain  a  smaller  proportion  of  sugar. 

To  obtain  a  correct  estimation  of  the  proportion  of  sugar,  it  is  not  only  necessary 
that  the  solution  of  beetroot-sugar  be  decolourized,  but  also  that  the  lime  be  remoyea 
firom  it.  The  separation  of  the  latter  is  best  effected  by  carbonic  acid,  or  simulta- 
neously with  the  decolourization,  by  employing  from  50  to  100  per  cent,  of  finely 
powdered  animal  charcoal ;  100  parts  of  animal  charcoal  will  take  up  0.45  of 
carbonate  of  potash  from  a  solution  of  sugar  and  carbonate  of  potash. 

All  experiments  have  proved  that  the  charcoal  takes  up  no  sugar. 

The  loss  of  sugar  appears  to  arise  from  the  alkalies  becoming  free  during  the 
process,  and  fh)m  the  presence  of  salts  of  iron  and  manganese  in  the  juice. 

1.  Action  of  Lime  on  Sugar. — 100  grms.  of  sugar  were  dissolved  in  200  grms.  of 
water,  4  grms.  of  burnt  Carrara  marble  were  then  slacked  with  98  grms.  of  water, 
and  added  to  the  solution,  which  now  weighed  402  grms.,  and  was  turbid.  When 
heated  to  70^  R.  (189.5  F.)  and  continually  stirred,  it  became  clear,  and  remained 
so  when  cold.  Its  weight  beipg  restored  by  water  to  402  grms.,  the  filtered  solution 
had  at  17^°  C.  (63.5  F.)  a  specific  gravity  of  1.1203,  right  poUuization,  according  to 
Soleil  95  per  cent,  according  to  Mitscherlich  370=94.87  per  cent,  of  sugar.  201  grms. 
of  this  solution  were  precipitated  by  means  of  carbonic  acid,  by  which  it  assumed  the 
consistency  of  bookbinders'  paste.  A  long- continued  stream  of  carbonic  acid  was 
passed  through  and  restored  it  to  its  original  liquidity;  it  no  longer  rendered  turmeric 
paper  brown,  but  reddened  litmus,  and  at  the  same  time  the  lime  began  again  to 
dissolve.  At  this  period  the  current  of  carbonic  acid  was  interrupted,  the  solution 
was  heated  to  70°  R.  (189.5  F.),  and  when  cold  the  weight  was  raised  to  203.864 
grms.,  and  the  solution  filtered.  Its  specific  gravity  at  17^''  C.  (63.5  F.),  was 
1.10548,  right  poUurization  100  per  cent,  according  to  Soleil,  39^  according  to 
Mitscherlich,  equal  to  100  per  cent,  of  sugar. 

100  grms.  of  sugar,  4  grms.  of  burnt  Carrara  marble,  and  298  grms.  of  water 
were  mixed  as  before,  heated  to  70°  R.  (189.5  F.),  and  continually  stirred,  then  boiled. 
When  cold,  the  water  was  added  to  restore  the  weight  to  402  grms.  A  portion  of 
the  solution  was  filtered.  Its  specific  gravity  at  14°  C.  (57.2  F.).  was  1.12120;  in 
the  polarizing-tube  it  had  a  yellowish  colour;  right-handed  rotation  95  per  cent. 
Soleil,  37°  Mitscherlich,  equal  to  94.17  per  cent,  of  sugar.  To  284.35  grms.  of  this 
liquid,  carbonic  acid  was  added  to  effect  precipitation,  and  the  liquid  boiled  ;  when 
cold  the  weight  was  raised  by  water  to  286.563  grms.,  and  the  solution  filtered. 
Specific  gravity  at  14 J°  O.  (5S.1  F.),  1.10735;  in  the  polarizing-tube  it  was  almost 
colourless;  right-hanaed  rotation  100  per  cent,  according  to  Soleil,  39°  according  to 
Mitscherlich,  equal  to  100  per  cent,  sugar. 

100  grms.  of  sugar,  298  grms.  of  water,  and  4  grms.  of  burnt  Carrara  marble  were 
mixed  as  before,  and  heated  to  70°  R.  (199.5  F.),  then  boiled  down  to  83°  R. 
(218.75  F.);  the  inspissated  mass  dissolved  in  so  much  water,  that  the  original  weight 
of  402  grms.  was  restored,  and  a  portion  of  the  liquid  filtered.  Specific  gravity  at 
15°  C.  (59  F.)  1.12085;  in  the  tube  imperceptibly  coloured  ;  right-handed  rotation 
95  per  cent.  Soleil,  37°  Mitscherlich,  equal  to  94.87  per  cent,  of  sugar.  823.3 
grms.  of  the  unflltered  liquid  were  treated  with  carbonic  acid,  till  the  carbonate  of 
lime  that  had  formed  began  again  to  dissolve.  Thereupon  the  liquid  was  boiled,  and 
when  cold  its  weight  was  increased  by  water  to  325.8 16  grms.,  and  filtered.  Specific 
gravity  at  15°  C.  (59  F.),  1.10675;  in  the  polarizing-tube  almost  as  clear  as  water; 
right-handed  rotation  100  per  cent  according  to  Soleil,  39°  according  to  Mitscherlich, 
equal  to  100  per  cent  of  sugar. 

100  grms.  of  sugar,  298  grms.  of  water,  and  4.2  grms.  of  burnt  marble  were 
treated  as  in  the  last  experiment,  and  boiled  down  to  94°  R.  (243.5  F.).  The  boiled 
mass  was  dissolved  in  water  and  the  original  weight  restored.  Specific  gravity  of 
the  filtered  liquid  at  13^°  C.  (56.3  F.),  1.211;  in  the  polarizing-tube  it  had  a 
slightly  yellow  colour;  right-handed  rotation  94^  per  cent,  accordmgto  Soleil,  36}° 
according  to  Mitscherlich,  equal  to  94.2  per  cent,  sugar. 

322.52  grms.  were  precipitated  by  carbonic  add,  till  the  precipitate  appeared  to 
dissolve  again ;  then  the  liquid  was  boiled,  and  when  cold  its  weight  was  increaaed 
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by  waterto325.US4gniu.  The  filteisd  liquid  had  at  13^"  C.  (56.3  F.)  a  specific  gMTitj 
of  1.10695;  was  in  the  polarizing  tube  almost  clear  like  water,  and  had  right-haiided 
lotation  to  the  right  100  per  cent,  aooording  to  Soleil,  39^  acoording  to  Mitscheriicb, 
equal  to  100  per  cent  (^  sugar. 

100  grms.  of  sugar,  298  grms.  of  water,  4  grms.  of  caustic  lime,  and  0.083  ipms. 
of  oxide  of  uron,  were  carefully  mixed,  the  latter  being  introduoed  into  the  liquid  ms 
hjdrated  oxide  of  iron,  by  precipitating  with  ammonia  a  solution  of  chloride  of  iron, 
yielding  0.033  oxide  of  iron,  and  washing  the  exhausted  precipitate  together  with 
the  lime  into  the  solution  of  100  grms.  of  sugar  and  200  gnns.  of  water.  The 
mixiture  was  heated  to  70°  B.  (189.5  F.),  wh^  the  lime  and  oxide  of  inm  were 
completely  dissolTed.  When  cold,  the  weight  of  the  yellowish  aolution  was  matored 
by  water  to  402.033  grms. 

200.815  grms.  were  precipitated  by  carbonic  add,  boiled,  then  allowed  to  become 
cold,  increased  to  the  weight  of  203.376  grms.,  and  filtered.  The  liquid  waa  colour- 
lees;  specific  gravity  at  14.5°  C.  (58.1  F.),  1.1045;  right-handed lotation  100  percent 
according  to  Sdeil,  39°  acoording  to  MitsoherUcb,  equal  to  100  per  cent  of  sngar. 

200.816  grms  of  the  first  formed  liquid  were  boiled,  and  then  treated  like  the  last 
The  liquid  was  dear  like  water;  specific  gravity  at  14^°  C.  (58.1  F.),  1.1045;  right- 
handed  rotation  100  per  cent  according  to  Soleil,  39°  acoording  to  Mitsohftriifih, 
equal  to  100  per  cent  of  sugar. 

100  grms.  of  sugar,  298  grms.  of  water,  4  grms.  of  caustic  lime,  and  0.040  gnna. 
of  oxide  of  iron  were  mixed  and  heated  to  70°  B.  (189.5  P.).  Th&  liquid  was  tiien 
divided  in  two  equal  portions,  one  of  which  was  immediately  predpitated  by  car- 
bonic add,  boiled,  raised  by  the  addition  of  water  to  the  weight  of  208,684  grms., 
and  filtered.  The  liquid  was  dear  like  water;  spedfic  gravity  at  16.5°  C.  (61.7  F.), 
1.1058;  right*handed  rotation  100  per  cent  acoording  to  Sdeil,  39°aooeiding  to 
Mitscheriicb,  equal  to  100  per  cent  of  sugar. 

The  second  portion  of  the  liquid  was  boiled  and  treated  like  the  other.  The  Uqoid 
was  dear  like  water;  spedfic  gravity  at  16.5°  C.  (61.7  F.),  1.10595;  nght-handed 
rotation  100  per  cent  according  to  Soleil,  39°  according  to  .Mitschfirlidiy  equal  to 
100  per  cent,  of  sugar. 

100  grms.  of  sugar,  298  grms.  of  water,  4  grms.  of  burnt  marUe  were  carefitUy 
mixed  and  boiled  to  95°  R.  (245.75  F.),  ajt  which  temperature  brown  spots  were  per- 
cdved  in  the  mass,  which  indicated  decompodtion  of  the  sugar. 

These  experiments  prove,  that  when  lime  is  mixed  with  a  diluted  saccharine 
aolution,  containing  more  sugar  than  can  chemically  combine  with  the  lime  (which 
amounts  to  one  part  of  lime  for  6.08  parts  of  sugar),  the  sugar  which  is  combined 
with  the  lime  loses  a  part  of  its  polarizing  property,  so  that  for  eveiy  6.08  parts  of 
this  sugar,  1.25  parts  cease  to  polarize. 

If  the  lime  be  neutralized  by  an  acid,  then  the  sugar,  which  was  combined  with 
the  lime,  completely  regains  its  polarizing  property.  The  same  circumstance  occurs 
when  the  lime  with  the  saccharine  solution  is  boiled  down  to  94°  B.  (243.5  F.). 

At  95°  B.  (245.75  F.)  the  sugar  begins  to  be  decomposed.  The  presence  of  oxide 
of  iron  has  no  influence  upon  these  phenomena,  and  oxide  of  iron  dissolved  in  the 
saccharine  sdution  by  the  lime  contained  in  the  latter,  is  thrown  down  together  with 
the  carbonate  of  lime,  when  the  predpltation  of  the  lime  is  efiSected  by  carbonic  add. 

2.  Action  of  Caustic  Potash  on  Sugar, — Becently  prepared  potash  lye,  having  a 
apedfic  gravity  of  1.077,  and  containing  6.33  per  cent  potash,  was  employed  in  the 
following  experiments : — 100.00  grms.  potash  lye  (the  volume  of  which  was  92.85= 
6.33  grms.  of  caustic  potash),  7.15  grms.  water,  200.00  grms.  water,  loaoo  sugar— 
407.15  grms.  were  mixed  together.  At  24°  C.  (75.2  F.)  the  sdution  had  a  spedfic 
gravity  of  1.1S990,  and  had  right-handed  rotation  94  per  cent,  according  to  SoleU, 
and  36°  acoording  to  Mitscheriicb,  equal  to  92.31  per  cent,  of  sugar.  96.45  grms. 
of  this  sdution  were  mixed  with  3.953  of  boradc  add ;  spedfic  gravity  at  24°  C. 
(75.2  F.),  1.1352;  right-handed  rotation  92  per  cent,  according  to  Soleil,  34°  according 
to  Mitscheriicb,  equal  to  87.18  per  cent,  of  sugar.  The  remainder  of  the  solution 
was  heated  to  70°  B.  (189.5  F.);  when  cdd,  and  the  original  weight  restored,  it 
had  in  the  tube  a  brownish  yellowish  odour;  spedfic  gravity  at  24°  C.  (75.2  F.}, 
1.1236;  right-handed  rotation  94  per  cent,  acoording  to  Sdeil,  35°  according  to 
Mitscheriicb,  equal  to  89.75  per  oent  of  sugar.  A  mixture  of  96.45  grms.  with 
3.953  grms.  boracic  add,  had,  at  34°  C.  (75.2  F.),  a  specific  gravity  of  1.13514  i  right- 
handed  rotation  92  per  cent,  aooording  to  Soleil,  33°  according  to  Mitsdierlich, 
equal  to  84.61  per  cent  of  sugar. 
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100.000  grms.  of  potash  lye,  7.150  grms.  of  water,  200.000  grma.  of  water,  and 
100.000  gmiB  of  sugar  were  mixed  and  boiled.  When  cold  the  weight  was  restored 
hy  water.  This  liquid  was  in  the  tube  of  a  more  intensely  brownkh-yellow  otdoor 
than  the  former.  Eighty  gxms.  were  filtered;  specific  gravity  at  22°  C.  (71.6  F.), 
1.1X36 ;  light-handed  rotation  94  per  cent  according  to  Sdeil,  34^°  according  to 
Hitsoherlioh,  equal  to  88.64  per  cent,  of  sugar. 

96.45  gnns.  dr  the  solution  were  m,i3ced  with  3.953  grms.  boracic  acid,  and  filtered. 
Specific  gn,yity  at  22^  C.  (71.6  P.),  1.13533;  right-handed  rotation  92  per  cent, 
according  to  Soleil,  32°  according  to  MitscherUch,  equal  to  81.05  per  cent  of  sugar. 

226.5  grms  of  the  original  solution  were  boiled  till  the  liquid  acquired  a  tempera- 
ture of  83°  B.  (218.75  F.);  the  original  weight  was  restored  by  cold  water,  and 
128  grms.  of  the  liquid  filtered.  At  22  C.  (71.6  P.)  the  liquid  had  a  specific  gravity 
of  1.12894,  and  in  the  polarization  tube  it  appeared  so  intensely  brownish-yellow, 
.that  the  difi'erence  of  the  colours  in  the  field  of  rision  was  considerably  diminirfied 
in  Soleil's  apparatus ;  and  in  llitscherlich's  apparatus  the  Uue  cdour  could  be 
hardly  recognized  in  the  red.  Notwithstanding  these  dztsumstanoes,  howeyer,  the 
right-handed  rotation  of  sugar  was  determined  in  Soleil's  apparatus  to  be  92  per 
cent.,  and  in  Mitschedich's  29°,  equal  to  74.36  per  cent  of  sugar.  The  remainder 
of  the  filtered  Uquid  was  filtered  through  fifty  per  cent,  bon^charooal,  by  which  it 
became  considerably  paler  ;  specific  gravity  at  22°  C.  (71.6  F.)  was  1.1175  ;  right- 
handed  rotation  91  percent,  according  to  SdeU,  31°  according  to  Mitscherlich,  equal 
to  79.48  per  cent,  of  sugar. 

96.45  grms.  of  the  liquid  obtained  from  the  boiled  mass  were  mixed  with  3.953  grms. 
boradc  add,  and  filtered.  Specific  gravity  of  the  solution  at  22°  C.  ( 7 1.6  F.),  1.13544, 
and  a  difficultly  reco^fnizable  right-handed  rotation,  according  to  Soleil,  of  91  per 
OBnt,  according  to  Mitsdierlich  of  30°,  equal  to  76.92  per  cent  of  sugar. 

The  residue  of  the  Uquid  was  filtered  through  animal  oharcoal.  The  filtrate  had 
at  22°  C.  (71.6  F.^  a  specific  gravity  of  1.1271;  right-handed  rotation  90  per  cent, 
according  to  Soleil,  82°  according  to  Mitscherlich,  equal  to  82.05  per  cent  of  sugar. 

A  mixture  of  25.000  grms.  of  potash  lye  and  51.787  grms.  of  water  was  treated 
with  carbonic  acid ;  twenty-five  grms.  of  sugar  were  dissolved  in  the  liquor,  and  the 
weight  of  this  solution  raised  by  water  to  101.787  grms.  Specific  gravity  at  17^°  C. 
(63.5  F.),  1.12945;  right-handed  rotation  100  per  cent  according  to  Soleil,  39° 
according  to  Mitscherlich,  equal  to  100  per  cent  of  sugar. 

25.000  grms.  of  potash  lye,  51.787  grms.  of  water,  and  25.000  grms.  of  sugar  weie 
carefhlly  mixed,  heated  to  70°  R.  (189.5  F.),  treated  with  carbonic  acid,  and  again 
heated  to  70°  R.  (189JS  F.).  When  cold,  the  original  weight  was  restored  by  water. 
Spedfic  gravity  at  17^°  C.  (63.5  F.),  1.12905  ;  colour  in  the  polarizing  tube  ycdlowish; 
right-handed  rotation  97  per  cent,  according  to.  Soleil,  38°  according  to  Mitscherlich, 
equal  to  97.43  per  cent,  of  sugar. 

The  same  proportions  of  potash  lye,  water,  and  sugar,  were  mixed  and  boiled 
together.  The  cold  Uquid  was  then  neutralized  by  carbonic  acid,  boiled,  ito  weight, 
when  cdd,  restored  by  water,  then  nuxed  with  12.5  grms.  of  bone  charcoal,  and 
filtered.  Specific  gravity  of  the  Uquid  at  17^°  C.  (63.5  F.),  1.12765;  odour  in  the 
polarization  tube  yeUowish  ;  right-handed  rotation  96  per  cent  according  to  Soleil, 
37.0°  according  to  MitscherUdi,  equal  to  94.87  per  cent  of  sugar. 

The  same  proportions  of  potash  lye,  water,  and  sugar  were  mixed  and  boiled  to 
83°  B.  (218.75  F.^.  When  cold,  the  Uquid  was  dUuted  with  water,  mixed  with 
bone  charcoal,  boiled,  and  the  cold  Uquid  increased  by  water  to  101.787  grms. 
This  liquid  was  more  intensely  cdbured  than  the  last.  Alter  adding  12.5  grms. 
of  bone  charcoal  and  filtering  the  mixture,  the  liquid  had,  at  17^°  C.  (63.5  F.),  a 
specific  gravity  of  1.12725;  appeared  yeUowish  in  the  polarization  tube,  and  polarized 
.to  the  right  96  per  cent  accwding  to  Soleil,  36°  according  to  Mitscheriich,  equal  to 
93.59  per  cent  of  sugar.  (To  be  eontvmtd,} 

ON  A  METHOD  OF  OBTAINING  A  PERFECT  VACUUM  IN  THE 

BECKIVEB  OF  AN  AIR-PUMP. 

BT  XKOMAB  AKOBBITS,  X.D.,  r.B.B.,  M.S.I.A.*  • 

Tab  space  left  vacant  in  the  upper  part  of  a  long  glass  tube,  which,  after  being 
filled  with  mercunr,  is  inverted  In  a  basin  of  the  same  metal,  affords  the  nearest 
approach  to  a  perfect  vacuum  which  has  hitherto  been  obtained.    It  is  true  that  it 

•  Pha.  Mag.  [4],  lU.,  104. 
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contains  a  little  mercurial  vapour  at  the  ordinary  temperature  of  our  summers,  and 
probably  also  at  lower  temperatures  ;  but  the  quantity  is  exceedingly  small,  and  its 
influence  in  depressing  the  barometric  column  must  be  altogether  inappreciable. 
Besides  the  mercurial  vapour,  a  trace  of  air  may  generally  be  detected,  even  in  tubes 
which  have  been  careftilly  filled,  and  in  which  the  air  interposed  between  the  glass 
and  mercury  has  been  expdled  by  ebullition.  This  is  best  observed  by  inclining  the 
tube  till  the  mercury  comes  in  contact  with  the  upper  end,  when  any  air  that  may 
have  been  diffused  through  the  vacuum  will  be  seen  collected  in  a  small  bubble,  but 
greatly  rarefied.  It  is  easy  to  calculate  approximately  the  depression  of  the  mer- 
curial column  produced  by  this  residual  air.  For  this  purpose,  the  tube  must  be 
inclined  till  the  bubble  is  exposed  to  a  pressure  of  a  few  inches  of  mercury,  measured 
in  a  vertical  direction.  In  this  position  its  apparent  diameter  is  measured,  as  also 
the  pressure  to  which  it  is  elxposed.  For  the  object  in  view,  the  volume  of  the  bubble 
may  be  calculated  on  the  assumption  that  it  is  a  sphere.  The  space  occupied  by  the 
vacuum  must  also  be  estimated  ;  and  with  these  data,  the  depression  of  the  mercurial 
column  may  easily  be  calculated. 

Let  V  be  the  volume  of  the  space  above  the  mercury  when  the  tube  is  vertical ; 
p,  the  pressure  under  which  the  diameter  of  the  bubble  of  air  has  been 

measured  ; 
r,  the  semidiamcter  of  the  bubble  ; 
Xf  the  depression  of  the  mercurial  column. 
Then 

4  1 

x^  —  rt^irp  — 
3  V 

If  the  diameter  of  tfie  bubble,  2r,  be  0.02  inch,  the  pressure  p,  2  inches,  and  the 
space  V,  1.2  cubic  inch,  the  value  of  x  is  nearly  0.00001  inch  ;  or  the  depression  of 
the  mercury,  in  consequence  of  the  vacuum  not  being  absolutely  perfect,  amounts 
only  to  loJooQ  of  an  inch.  It  is  easy  in  actual  practice  to  realize  this  close  approx- 
imation of  a  perfect  vacuum.  The  quantities  now  stated  apply  in  fact  to  a 
barometric  tube  employed  in  an  experiment  which  will  be  subsequently  described. 

The  Torricellian  vacuum  leaves,  therefore,  scarcely  anything  to  be  desired  in  point 
of  completeness  ;  but  it  is  unfortunately  applicable  to  very  few  physical  investi- 
gations. No  instrument  of  any  kind  can  be  introduced  into  it,  nor  even  any 
substance  which  is  acted  on  by  mercury.  The  vacuum  obtained  by  the  exhausting 
pump  is  not  liable  to  these  objections  ;  but  even  with  machines  of  the  most  perfect 
construction,  and  in  the  best  order,  only  a  very  imperfect  approach  can  be  attained 
to  a  complete  exhaustion.  A  good  ordinary  pump  with  silk  valves  seldom  produces 
an  exhaustion  of  0.2  inch,  and  it  is  very  rare  indeed,  if  the  manometer  is  properly 
constructed,  to  have  it  carried  to  0.1  inch.  In  his  Etudes  Hygrom^trimtet,*  M. 
Regnault  has  given  the  following  method  for  pushing  the  exhaustion  further  after 
the  valves  have  ceased  to  act.  In  a  large  glass  globe  of  from  20  to  25  litres  capacity 
(4^  to  5^  English  gallons)  he  places  an  hermetically  sealed  capsule  of  glass,  con- 
taining from  40  to  50  grms.  of  sulphuric  acid.  He  also  introduces  into  the  globe 
two  or  three  grammes  of  water,  and  exhausts  tUl  the  water  has  entirely  disappeared 
and  the  machine  ceases  to  act.  By  agitating  the  globe,  the  capsule  is  ruptured  ;  and 
the  sulphuric  acid  coming  into  contact  with  the  vapour  of  water,  which  has  displaced 
nearly  all  the  residual  air  in  the  receiver,  condenses  it  and  leaves  a  vacuum  nearly 
perfect.  The  globe  thus  exhausted  is  next  placed  in  communication  with  the 
apparatus  in  which  a  very  perfect  vacuum  is  desired,  taking  care  to  remove  the  air 
finom  the  interior  of  the  connecting  tubes.  On  opening  the  stop-cocks,  the  air 
becomes  uniformly  diffused  through  the  two  spaces  ;  and  if  the  capacity  of  the  globe 
is  considerable,  compared  with  that  of  the  other  vessel,  the  elaistic  force  of  the  air 
may  be  reduced  to  a  small  fraction  of  a  millimetre.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  capacity 
of  the  latter  is  considerable,  this  operation  must  be  repeated  several  times. 

This  ingenious  process  is  not  adapted  to  give  a  very  perfect  vacuum  in  the  second 
vessel,  unless  the  operation  be  repeated  several  times,  which  would  be  exceedingly 
laborious.  It  is  also  liable  to  other  difficulties  in  the  execution,  which  will  at  once 
occur  to  any  one  accustomed  to  experiments  of  this  kind.  Besides,  it  does  not  afford 
the  means  of  obtaining  a  vacuum,  which,  as  far  as  the  indications  of  a  mercurial 
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manometer  can  be  obaerved,  is  perfect ;  aa  in  M.  Begnaiilt's  obsertationB,  the  eUatic 
force  of  the  air  was  still  capable  of  measurement,  although  only  amounting  to  a 
small  fraction  of  a  millimetre. 

By  using  the  necessary  precautions,  a  vacuum  may  be  obtained  by  the  following 
process,  with  very  little  trouble,  in  the  ordinary  receiyer  of  an  air-pump,  so  perfect 
that  tlie  residual  air  exerts  no  appreciable  elastic  force.  Even  after  this  limit  has 
been  reached,  the  exhaustion  may  be  pushed  still  further,  till  it  must  become  at  last 
not  less  complete  than  the  Torricellian  vacuum  ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  by  sup- 
pressing the  manometer,  the  existence  of  mercurial  vapour  may  be  altogether  pre- 
vented. The  manipulations  required  to  arrive  at  this  result  will  not  interfere  with 
the  presence  of  the  most  delicate  instruments  in  the  receiver. 

Into  the  receiver  of  an  ordinary  air-pump,  which  is  not  required  to  exhaust  further 
than  to  0.3  or  even  0.5  inch,  but  which  must  retain  the  exhaustion  perfectly  for  any 
length  of  time,  two  open  vessels  are  introduced,  one  of  which  may  be  conveniently 
placed  above  the  other  ;  the  lower  vessel  containing  concentrated  sulphuric  acid^  the 
upper  a  thin  layer  of  a  solution  of  caustic  potash,  wliich  has  been  recently  concen- 
trated by  ebullition.  The  precise  quantities  of  these  liquids  is  not  a  matter  of  im- 
portance, provided  they  are  so  adjusted  that  the  acid  is  capable  of  desiccating 
completely  the  po|ash  solution  without  becoming  itself  notably  diminished  in 
strength,  but  at  the  same  time  does  not  expose  so  large  a  surface,  as  to  convert  the 
potash  into  a  dry  mass  in  less  than  five  or  six  hours  at  the  least.  The  pump  is  in 
tlie  first  place  worked,  till  the  air  in  the  receiver  has  an  elastic  force  of  0.3  or  0.4 
inch,  and  the  stop-cock  below  the  plate  is  then  closed.  A  communication  is  now 
established  between  the  tube  for  admitting  air  below  the  valves  and  a  gas-holder 
containing  carbonic  acid,  which  has  been  carefully  prepared  so  as  to  exclude  the 
presence  of  atmospheric  air.  After  all  the  air  has  been  completely  removed  from 
the  connecting  tubes  by  alternately  exhausting  and  admitting  the  carbonic  acid,  the 
stop-cock  below  the  plate  is  opened,  and  the  carbonic  acid  allowed  to  pass  into  the 
receiver.  The  exhaustion  is  agsdn  quickly  performed  to  about  the  extent  of  half  an 
inch  or  less.  If  a  very  perfect  vacuum  is  desired,  this  operation  may  be  again 
repeated  ;  and  if  extreme  accuracy  is  required,  it  may  be  performed  a  third  time. 
It  is  not  likely  that  anything  would  be  gained  by  carrying  the  process  further.  On 
leaving  the  apparatus  to  itself,  the  carbonic  acid  which  has  displaced  the  residual  air 
is  absorbed  by  the  alkaline  solution,  and  the  aqueous  vapour  is  afterwards  removed 
by  the  sulphuric  add.  The  vacuum  thus  obtained  is  so  perfect,  that  even  after  two 
operations  it  exercises  no  appreciable  tension. 

To  give  a  dear  conception  of  the  progress  of  the  absorption,  I  will  describe  in 
detail  one  observation  in  which  the  tension  was  measured  simultaneously  by  a  good 
syphon-gauge  and  by  a  manometer,  formed  of  a  barometric  tube  0.5  inch  in  diametar, 
inverted  in  the  same  reservoir  of  mercury  as  a  similar  tube  communicating  with  the 
interior  of  the  receiver.  The  barometer  nad  been  carefiiUy  filled,  and  the  depression 
of  the  mercury  estimated  by  the  method  already  described  at  less  than  -nr^Annr  ^^ 
an  inch. 

Previous  to  the  admission  of  the  carbonic  acid,  the  exhaustion  was  carried  only 
to  0.4  inch,  it  was  again  carried  to  1  inch,  and  a  third  time  to  0.5  inch,  after  which 
the  apparatus  was  left  to  itself.    The  manometer  indicated  a  pressure  in-— 

15'  of  0.25  inch, 
30'  "  0.17     " 
80'  "  0.10    " 
200'   *•  0.02     " 

In  twelve  hours  the  difibrenoe  of  level  was  just  perceptible,  when  a  perfectly  levd 
surface  was  brought  down  behind  the  tubes  tiU  the  light  was  just  exduded.  In 
thirty-six  hours  not  the  slightest  difference  of  level  could  be  detected.  The  vacuum 
has  remained  without  the  slightest  change  for  fourteen  days. 

It  is  evident  that  the  only  limit  to  the  completeness  of  the  vacuum  obtained  by 
this  process,  arises  from  the  difficulty  of  preparing  carbonic  add  gas  perfectly  tred 
from  air.  This  may  be  very  nearly  overcome  by  adopting  precautions  which  are  well 
known  to  practical  chemists.  When  an  extreme  exhaustion  is  required,  the  gas- 
holder should  be  filled  with  recentlv  boiled  water,  and  the  first  portions  of  carbonic 
acid  that  are  collected  in  it  should  be  allowed  to  escape. 

The  substitution  of  phosphoric  for  sulphuric  acid  would  remove  the  possibility  of 
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aithecaqueaiu  octoidTapoaxB  being  pmniit  even  in  liie  wnrile>tJBnonnt»  hut  mch  a 
leflnement  will  zsiely  be  found  neoenaiy. 
In 


of  an  inch.    This  TemltmiuthgTe  been  neariy 

ueanied  at  eachthne  to  0.2  inch,  tiiereadne  by  theory  would  have  been  only  ^ttIvvv 

.part    But  theeiqperiniental  sasnita  will  not  oontimie  to  Iceep  pace  with  iooh  anuul 


ZINC  OINTMENT. 

OuK  attention  ims  been  .directed  to  the  foUnwang  lenudcs  of  Dr.  Copland, 
Part  pi.  of  faiB  Dioikmary  of  Practical  Medicine^  p.  985,  on  lihe  nOgeet  of 
zmc  ointment :— * 

'<Great  caxe  shanld  be  taken  in  this  affection,  as  well  as  in  others  ibr  which 
ointments  may  be  required,  that  th^  be  recently  made.  In  a  case  to  which  I  was 
lately  called,  the  zinc  ointment  was  prescribed  after  tiie  use  of  emollient  applica- 
tions, and  was  found  quite  randd  and  most  imnrious  at^ioe  dif^rent  ChtmiBt»  in  the 
outskirts  of  the  town  where  it  was  had;  bat  when  this  ointmdn  was  procored  ftom 
a  respectable  Chemist  in  town,  it  was  quite  snccessfoL** 

To  gnard  against  a  recurrence  of  this  acddent,  we  would  suggest  that  where 
tibe  demand  is  small,  it  would  be  better  not  to  keep  the  ointment  ready,  but  to 
mix  it  when  wanted. 

DIFROViaSENTS  IN  THE  MANU7AGTUBE  OF  CELOBINE. 
(iV.  N.  PuUmMmCi  Patenty  mnJUd  Oct  6.) 

Ik  the  year  1646  Mr.  Eattinson  patented  an  improved  mode  of  manuDnctunng 
ohlodne.  In  this  process,  he  made  use  of  a  stone  ▼essel  or  generator  enclosed  in> 
double  iron  i«ssel.  The  hydrochloric  acid  of  sp.  gr.  1.16  is  poured  into  the  geae- 
xator,  and  on  a  grating  or  false  bottom  is  placed  the  binozide  of  manganese  (in 
iuoms).  The  temperature  of  the  contents  of  the  generating  Teasel  is  then  raised  to 
160*^  Pahr.  by  means  of  steam  made  to  circulate  between  ,tfae  stone  ressel  and  the 
iron  casing.  This  heat  is  continued  for  about  eighteen  hours,  and  then  by  means 
of  .a  suitable  pipe  psssing  to  the  bottom  of  the  generator,  stesm,  under  a  pressure  of 
ten  pounds  to  the  inch,  is  ii^ected  into  the  Tessel  for  about  two  minutes,  and  this  is 
repeated  every  half-hour  for  aboat  six  hours.  In  this  prooess  no  mechanical.agita- 
tion  is  required,  as  the  steam  enters  with  sufficient  force  under  the  pressure  aJxyre 
mentioned  to  ^BEect  the  requisite  agitation  of  the  contents,  and  by  oleanng  the  Innms 
ofmanganese  Acorn  aU  adhering  matters  expose  a  fresh  sux&oe  continually  to  the 
action  of  the  add. 

In  canriog  this  prooess  into  practical  operation,  Mr.  Fattinson  found  that  the  ap|Mi- 
xakus  isnaUe  to  be  completely  deranged,  and  the  iron  Tessel  destroyed  by  the  action 
of  the  hydrochloric  acid,  if  the  stone  generating  Tessel  should  happen  to  get  broken. 
The  object  of  the  new  patent  is  to  obviate  this  inconvenience,  and  to  enable  the  gene- 
rator to  be  used  although  in  a  broken  condition.  This  improvement  he  effects  by 
perforating  the  inner  iron  vessel,  and  fllUng  the  space  between  the  two  iron  vessels 
and  between  the  inner  iron  vessel  and  the  stone  generator  with  coal  tar  or  pitch, 
thickened  by  boiling  to  such  a  consistence  as  to  be  tough,  but  not  brittle,  when  cold. 
Steam,  circulating  Uirough  a  coil  of  pipe  passing  between  the  iron  vessels,  aenres  to 
maintain  the  tar  at  the  requisite  degree  of  heat,  and  in  the  event  of  a  breakage  of 
the  stone  generator,  the  Itquifled  tar  flows  into  the  fissure,  and  prevents  the  eseape 
of  the  hydrochloric  add  into  the  iron  vesseL 


IMFB0VEBIENT8  IN  EXPLOSIVE  COMPOUNDS  AND  FUSES  lOR 

MININa  AND  OTHEB  PURPOSES. 

(Dao^tmd  Cbmee's  Patenty  enroUed  Get.  15.) 

The  patentees'  formulss  for  the  manufacture  of  explosive  oompomds  are  as 
followB  : — 
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1.  Chlorate  of  potash,  6  ports;  nilrate  of  potash,  5  parts ;  solphuret  of  aatimo^r, 
5  parts;  jeUow  pmssiate  ctf  potash,  2  parts;  hichromate  of  potash,  i  parts. 

2.  Chlorate  of  potash,  6  parts;  sulfiuuet  of  antimoDj,  3  parts;  Tdlow  pmssiBte 
of  potash,  4  parts.  In  either  case  the  ingredients  are  each  carefully  reduced  to  a 
fine  powder,  and  thoroughly  mixed  together. 

In  the  manuftotnre  of  fiises,  the  patentees  employ  an  interior  thread  saturated 
with  an  explosiTO  composition,  in  jdace  of  the  train  of  granular  gunpowder  ordi- 
jiaiilyused. 

The  slow  or  quick  huming  of  the  fuses  may  he  regulated  by  the  nature  of  the 
explosive  compound  employed;  thus,  forslow-bumiDg  fuses,  such  as  are  employed  in 
ordinary  mining  and  blasting  operations,  the  thread  is  saturated  with  a  paste  made 
of  gunpowder  or  its  components,  and  thin  mucilage;  whilst  for  a  quick  burning  fuse, 
a  paste  formed  with  mucilage,  and  one  or  other  of 'the  explosive  compounds  above 
noticed,  is  employed  to  saturate  the  Unread. 

The^tentees  also  spedfythe  employment  of  a  tube,  or  holder,  containing  an 
explosive  compound  to  be  inserted  in  the  body  of  the  charge  to  be  fired  and  ignited 
by  means  of  a  ftise.  

IMPROVEMENTS  IN  THE  MANUFACTUEE  OF  GAS.    ( Vegetable  Gas.) 

{JBooA's  Patmt,  enrolled  Nov.  8.) 

Thx  patentee  proposes  to  manufacture  vegetable  gas  by  projecting  the  oily  seeds 
of  vegetables  on  to  a  highly  heated  sunGeKse,  by  means  of  suitably  amuo^ged  appaimtus. 
Small  quantities  of  gas  may  thus  be  made  as  required  for  use,  the  form  of  apparatus 
employed  being  varied,  so  as  to  suit  particular  curcumstances. 

OfFBOYEMENTS  IN  THE  PURIFICATION  OF  COAL  GAB. 

{Loak*e  pattMt^  mwoUed  Nwember  29.) 

Mr.  Loss's  improvements  in  the  purification  of  coal  gas  consists  in  the  application 
of  chloride  of  lead  in  place  of  lime.  For  this  purpose,  the  chloride  is  mixed  with 
coarsely  powdered  coke  or  sawdust  to  x>ermit  the  gas  to  permeate  freely,  and  the 
mixture,  in  a  damp  state,  is  placed  on  the  shelves  of  an  ordinary  dry  lime  purifier. 
When  the  purifying  material  has  become  thoroughly  saturated  with  the  ammonia 
and  sulphuretted  compounds  contained  in  the  gas,  it  is  well  washed,  and  the  lead  re- 
stored to  its  former  condition  cf  chloride  by  treatment  with  hydrochloric  add. 


IBiPROVBMBNTS  IN   THE  MANUFACTURE  OF  RAW  AND  REFINED 

SUGAR. 
(^BrandM  Paienty  enrolled  December,  12.) 

Ik  this  spedflcation  a  claim  is  made  for  the  employment  of  sulphurets  and  hydro- 
sulphurets  of  soda,  potash,  and  ammonia,  for  the  purpose  of  precipitating  the  lead 
employed  in  refining  sugar.  The  saccharine  solution  under  treatment  is  heated 
to  about  180°  Fah.,  when  l^.per  cent,  of  subacetate  of  lead  is  stirred  in  and  the 
solution  filtered ;  as  much  of  the  alkaline  suiphuret  is  then  added  as  will  throw  down 
every  trace  of  lead  ip  solution. 

Another  claim  of  the  patentee  is  for  the  removal  of  any  excess  of  precipitant  used 
by  means  of  some  insoluble  salt  of  lead,  as  the  phosphate,  tartarate,  and  stJpiiate,  &c, 
or  of  manganese,  as  the  phosphate  &c.,  after  the  use  of  which  the  saccharine. solution 
is  filtered,  and  boiled,  and  orystaUiaed,  in  the  ordinary  manner. 

CHEMICAL  SOCIETY. 

DB.  DACBBXX,  PBBBIDBMT,  IN  THE  CHAIB. 

Joseph  Tdrok,  Esq.,  of  Paris,  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Society. 
Robert  Murray,  Esq.,  wsaa  elected  an  Associate  of  the  Society. 
The  following  papers  were  read  : — 

ON  THE  VALUATION  OF  INDIGO. 

.  BT  DR.  niEDSBlCK  PBNNT. 

The  author  pzv^xMes  the  use  of  bichromate  of  potash  and  hydrochloric  acid  for  esti- 
mating the  comparative  value  of  commercial  indigo. 

Ten  grains  of  tlie  sample  of  indigo  to  be  tried  are  dissolved  in  two  fluid  dradims 
of  fuming  oil  of  vitriol.    Tliis  is  gradually  mixed  with  a  pint  of  water,  and  six.fliud 
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drachniB  of  strong  hydrochloric  acid  immediately  added.  Into  the  solution  thus 
formed,  a  test-solution  of  hichromate  of  potash  is  poured  from  a  graduated  tuhe  until 
the  blue  colour  of  the  indigo  has  disappeared.  The  quality  of  the  indigo  is  estimated 
from  the  quantity  of  bichromate  of  potash  thus  used. 

NOTE  ON  THE  PRESENCE  OF  ALXBIINA  IN  THE  URINE. 

BY  LIONBL  S.  BBAUS,  X.B. 

Several  cases  are  described  in  which,  on  adding  solution  of  nitrate  of  cobalt  to  the 
ash  obtained  from  urine,  and  heating  it  in  the  blowpipe  flame,  a  blue  head  was  pro- 
duced, from  which  the  presence  of  alumina  was  inferred. 

ON  THE  REACTION  OF  GLYCOCOLL  WITH  POTASH. 

BY  PROFESSOR  UOR8FORD. 

Mr.  E.  Riley  having  stated,  in  a  paper  published  in  the  QuarterUf  Journal  of  the 
Chemical  Society,  that  he  had  failed  to  obtain  the  deep  red  colour  by  heating  glyoocoll 
with  a  concentrated  solution  of  caustic  potash,  to  which  Professor  Horsford  had 
previously  referred  in  1846,  the  Professor  explains  in  this  communicatioa  the 
manner  in  which  the  reaction  may  be  produced. 

November  IS^A,  1852. 

ROBERT  FORRETT,  E8^  TREASURER,  IN  THE  CHAIR. 

George  Hamilton,  Esq.,  of  Liverpool;  and  Stephen  Darby,  Esq.,  of  Leadenhall 
Street,  were  duly  elected  Fellows  of  the  Society. 

ON  THE  CONSTITUTION  OF  STEARINE. 

BT  PATRICK  DUFFT. 

This  paper  contains  several  ultimate  and  proximate  analyses  of  stearine  from 
mutton  fat.  For  the  proximate  analyses  the  stearine  was  saponified,  and  the 
products,  viz.,  stearic  acid  and  glycerine,  estimated.  From  the  results  obtained,  and 
those  furnished  by  Clievreul,  it  is  inferred  tliat  an  equivalent  of  stearine,  or  other 
similar  fat,  on  being  converted  into  acid  by  saponification,  loses  two  equivalents  of 
carbon,  and  that  a  given  quantity  of  acid  contains  more  oxygen  and  less  hydrogen 
than  the  portion  of  fat  from  which  it  is  derived.  This  conclusion  is  inconsistent 
with  the  view  which  regards  the  fats  as  salts  containing  glycerine  or  oxide  of  lipjl 
as  base.  It  contains  also  analyses  of  stearine  from  boef  fat,  showing  its  identify 
with  that  from  mutton;  an  account  of  the  formation  of  the  stearates  of  ethyl  and 
amyl,  by  acting  on  stearine  with  the  ethylate  and  amylate  respectively  of  the 
inorg^c  alkalies  ;  also  of  the  palmitates  of  these  radicals  by  acting  on  palmitlne 
in  a  similar  manner;  together  with  an  accotmt  of  the  production  of  a  new  substance 
by  the  action  of  perchloride  of  phosphorus  on  glycerine. 

ON  THE  COMPOUNDS  OF  SEVERAL  ESSENTIAL  OILS  WITH  THE  ALKALINE 

BISULPHITES. 

BT   C.  BERTAGNIK^. 

An  inquiry  into  the  deportment  of  a  great  number  of  essential  oils  with  the  alka- 
line bisulphites  led  to  the  following  results:— The  volatile  oils  having  the  characters 
of  aldehydes,  and  which  are  more  generally  known  as  hydrides,  such  as  hydride  of 
benzoyl,  salicyl,  &c.,  and  also  the  elass  of  compounds,  of  which  aldehyde  itself  is  the 
prototype,  possess  the  property  of  readily  forming  crystalline  compounds  wiUi  the 
bisulphites  of  the  alkalies.  These  compounds  are  composed  of  one  equivalent  of  the 
aldehyde,  one  equivalent  of  the  alkaline  bisulphite,  and  a  variable  number  of  equi- 
valents of  water.  Essential  oils  not  belonging  to  the  funily  of  aldehydetf  do  not 
form  similar  compounds. 

December  6th,  1852. 

ROBERT  WARINOTON,  ES(^,   VICE-PRESUOBNT,  IN    THE  CHAIR. 

Dr.  John  Smith,  of  Sydney,  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Society. 

ON  SOME  NEW  COMPOUNDS  OF  TELLURETHYL.    . 

BT  PROFESSOR  WOHLER. 

The  compounds  described  in  this  communication  are  the  oxychloride,  bromide, 
oxybromide,  iodide,  and  oxyiodide  of  tcllurethyl,  and  the  sulphate  and  oxalate  of 
oxide  of  tellurethyl. 

No  compound  could  be  obtained  with  cyanogen.  Hydrofluoric  acid  yields  a  soluble 
fluorine  compound  which  may  be  crystallized  by  evaporation. 
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ANALYTICAL  NOTES. 

BY  A.  B.  NOSTHGOTE  AND  A.  H.  CHURCH. 

i.  On  the  Actkm  of  Caustic  Potatsa  on  the  Phosphates. 

Experiments  were  undertaken  on  this  subject,  with  the  view  of  discovering  a  better 
method  than  that  generally  adopted  for  estimating  phosphoric  acid,  the  results  ob* 
tained  when  the  iron  precipitate,  suspected  to  contain  phosphoric  acid,  is  dissolved  in 
hydrochloric  acid,  treated  with  tartaric  acid  and  ammonia,  and  subsequently  a  salt 
of  magnesia  is  added  to  precipitate  the  phosphoric  acid,  being  found  frequently  to 
lead  to  erroneous  conclusions. 

It  has  hitherto  been  thought  that  the  phosphate  of  sesquioxide  of  iron  is  but  im- 
perfectly attacked  by  solutions  of  the  caustic  alkalies,  but  the  extent  of  the  decom- 
position that  can  be  thus  effected  had  not  been  submitted  to  a  careful  experimental 
inquiry. 

I'rom  the  experiments  made  by  the  authors  of  this  communication,  it  appears,  that 
by  boiling  the  precipitated  phosphate  of  iron  with  a  sufficient  excess  of  potash,  the 
phosphoric  acid  is  completely  transferred  to  the  latter  base;  and  this  method  of  pro- 
ceeding is  therefore  recommended  in  the  quantitative  determination  of  phosphoric 
acid.  It  is  proposed,  that  the  alkaline  solution  should  be  deprived  of  alumina,  whidi 
might  be  introduced  with  the  potash,  by  the  addition  of  silicate  of  potash,  and  sub- 
sequently of  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid  and  of  ammonia.  The  filtered  solution  will 
then  contain  the  whole  of  the  phosphoric  acid,  which  may  readily  be  precipitated  by 
a  salt  of  magnesia. 

2.  On  the  Behavumr  of  some  Oxides  with  Caustic  Potassa  in  the  presence  of  Sesquioxide 

of  Chromium. 

The  influence  of  the  association  of  sesquioxide  of  chromium  with  metallic  oxides, 
which  by  themselves  are  insoluble  in  solution  of  caustic  potash,  is  well  known;  the 
insoluble  oxides  being.  In  some  cases,  rendered  soluble  when  thus  associated,  while 
in  other  cases  they  communicate  their  insolubility  to  the  otherwise  soluble  oxide 
of  chromium. 

The  object  of  the  inquiry  instituted  with  reference  to  these  results  was  to  ascer- 
tain the  exact  conditions  under  which  complete  solution  or  precipitation  of  the 
associated  oxides  occurs.  It  was  found  that  complete  solution  takes  place  when  the 
chromium,  as  sesquioxide,  is  associated  with  40  per  cent,  of  iron  as  sesquioxide, 
with  12.5  per  cent,  of  manganese;  20  per  cent,  of  cobalt,  or  25  per  cent,  of  nickel 
as  protoxides  ;  and  that  complete  precipitation  takes  place  when  the  chromium,  as 
sesquioxide,  is  associated  with  80  per  cent,  of  iron,  as  sesquioxide;  60  per  cent,  of 
manganese;  50  per  cent,  of  cobalt,  or  50  per  cent,  of  nickel,  as  protoxides.  When 
cobalt  and  nickel,  however,  are  thus  rendered  soluble  the  result  is  not  permanent, 
and  ultimately  not  only  does  the  oxide  of  cobalt  or  nickel  become  insoluble,  but  it 
then  carries  down  with  it  some  of  the  oxide  of  chromium. 

The  other  metallic  oxides  soluble  in  caustic  potash  were  not  found  to  influence, 
or  to  be  influenced  in,  the  reaction  of  solution  of  caustic  potash,  by  the  presence  of 
sesquioxide  of  iron.  . 

TOXICOLOGY.— EXTRAORDINARY  ALLEGATION. 

On  Monday,  the  20th  of  December,  Mary  Holly,  a  laundress,  obtained  a  summons 
against  Mr.  Edward  Messer,  clerk  to  Messrs.  Jansen,  solicitors,  Tokenhouse  Yard, 
fi>r  the  alleged  offence  of  *'  unlawMly  administering  to  the  complainant  some  dele- 
terious substance,**  in  the  year  1849.  On  Thursday,  the  23rd,  the  case  came  on  for 
hearing  before  Mr.  Alderman  Wilson. 

Mary  HcUy  deposed,  that  she  was  laundress  to  the  chambers,  4,  Tokenhouse  Yard, 
in  1849.  In  November  of  that  year,  defendant  gave  her,  at  her  request,  lib.  of  arrow- 
root, obtained  fh>m  the  house  of  Corbyn  and  Co.,  Holbom.  She  gave  some  to  her 
sister  and  took  some  herself ;  several  children  also  had  some  of  it.  She  was  taken 
lU  about  an  hour  afterwards,  with  sickness,  swimming  in  the  head,  and  violent 
perspirations.  The  other  persons  who  took  part  of  the  arrowroot  suffered  similar 
sjrmptoms.  She  stated  that  she  was  under  medical  treatment  for  above  two 
months,  that  she  suspected  something  deleterious  in  the  arrowroot,  and  mentioned 
this  to  the  defendant,  who  said,  '*  Do  you  think  I  want  to  poison  you  ?**  and  proposed 
to  take  some  himself  for  supper,  to  convince  her  that  her  fears  were  unfounded. 
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She  said  she  had  soon  afterwards  apptied  several  times  for  a  summons  against  the 
defendant  hut  oould  not  ohtain  one. 

Four  witnesses  having  heen  called  to  suhstantiate  i)ortions  of  theahove  statement^ 
Mr.  H,  H.  Salter  deposed,  that  in  1851  complainant  came  to  him  for  advice,  and  he 
descrihed  the  symptoms  as  resembling  those  ^ich  are  occasioned  by  taking  some 
irritant  sirt>stance.    The  effects  of  such  poisons  might  last  fbr  yean. 

Mr.  W,  Baker,  principal  witness  against  the  defendant,  said  he  had  tested  the 
anowroot  for  arsenic  and  corrosive  snblimate,  but  found  none.  He  tasted  it,  and 
found  it  bitter,  leaving  a  heat  on  tha  tongue.  He  washed  it,  and  found  a  brown 
sediment,  which  he  compared  with  nux  vomica,  and  found  it  precisely  similar. 

AJdemmn  Wiiaon, — That  is  not  a  dangerous  chemical,  for  there  is  an  immeoBe 
quantity  of  it  used  in  beer. 

Witmue, — ^I  am  aware  it  is  so  used,  but  I  don't  think  it  quite  so  harmless,  fhr  I 
had  the  cramp  in  my  arms  and  legs  all  night  from  only  drinldng  a  glass  of  Bass^ 
pale  ale.  I  wished  to  try  the  effect  of  the  arrowroot  on  some  of  the  animals  that 
are  bom  blind,  as  nux  vomica  kills  that  class  of  animal  instantly,  and  Mrs.  Holly 
said  she  would  try  it  on  a  bird,  and  in  a  few  days  she  brought  me  a  sparrow,  which 
she  stated  the  arrowroot  had  killed.  Tbe  eff^ts  of  nnx  vomica  might  last  for  years 
in  the  system.  I  mixed  some  nux  vomica  with  some  pure  airowroot,  and  then 
tasted  it,  and  the  similarity  between  that  and  the  arrowroot  brought  to  me  by  the 
complainant  was  so  great,  that  I  could  not  tell  one  from  the  other. 

Upon  such  evidence  as  tiiis  a  respectable  gentleman  is  accused  of  the  vcay  impio- 
bable  offence  of  attempting  to  poison  a  poor  woman,  without  any  conceivable  motive, 
in  a  manner  so  stupidly  clumsy,  that  immediate  detection  would  have  been  inevit- 
able had  the  offence  been  committed.  The  charge  is  brought  more  than  tluee  years 
after  the  date  of  the  alleged  offence,  during  which  time  the  suspected  arrowroot  has 
not  been  sealed  up  and  in  siufe  custody,  but  in  the  possession  of  the  complainant. 
Messrs.  Corbyn  and  Co.  have  taken  on  themselves  the  responsibility  of  proving  the 
purity  of  the  arrowroot  when  delivered  by  them  to  the  defendant,  who,  as  an  act  of 
charity,  gave  it  to  complainant.  The  case  is  adjourned,  defendant  giving  bail,  £100, 
for  his  appearance  after  the  further  examination  of  the  arrowroot  sha&  have  been 
completed.  We  need  scarcely  remark,  that  whatever  might  be  found  in  the  arrow- 
root NOW,  could  not  possibly  implicate  the  defendant,  who  has  not  had  access  to  it  fbr 
the  last  three  years.  The  credulity  of  Alderman  Wilson  respecting  the  "  immense 
quantities  "  of  nux  vomica  used  (as  he  has  been  told)  in  beer,  and  the  absurd  state- 
ment (we  cannot  call  it  evidence)  of  Mr.  Baker,  ns  to  the  imaginary  effects  of  a  glass 
of  Bass^  pale  ale,  show  on  what  a  slender  thread  justice  hangs,  and  how  easily  an 
innocent  person  may  be  denounced  or  convicted  by  the  ignorance  of  an  alderman  and 
a  witness. 

BOOKS  RSOBfTBD. 

QuARTERLT  JoussAL  OF  MICROSCOPICAL  SCIENCE;  wduding  Hie  Transactions  of  the 
Microscopical  Society  of  London,  Edited  by  Edwin  Lankesteb,  MD.,  F^S.,  and 
George  Busk,  F.R.S.    Samuel  Highley  and  Son. 

Bt  all  those  who  use  the  microscope,  either  for  scientific  research  or  as  a  rational 
source  of  amusement,  the  appearanoe  of  this  publication  wdil  be  hailed  with  satis- 
fiiction.  Among  our  readers  we  have  reason  to  believe  there  are  a  laige  number  of 
microscopists,  and  we  have  not  unfirequently  endeavoured  to  augment  the  number 
of  such  by  directing  attention  to  the  microscope  as  affording  the  best  means  of 
detecting  many  of  the  adulterations  of  drugs.  Hie  value  and  importance  of,  this 
instrument  in  the  hands  of  the  Pharmaceutist  who  knows  how  to  use  it  is  unques- 
tionable. Many,  however,  either  from  having  obtained  imperfect  instruments,  or 
ftom  the  want  of  sufficient  practical  acquaintance  with  the  necessary  manipulations, 
have  failed  to  realize  the  results  they  had  anticipated  ttom  this  source.  There  are 
also  others,  and  not  a  few,  who,  although  furnished  with  valuable  instruments  and 
well  skilled  in  their  use,  require  a  periodical  stimulus,  in  the  form  of  new  facts  and 
suggestions,  to  keep  them  active  in  the  application  of  thp  means  at  their  command. 
The  Journal  of  Microscopical  Science  wiU  suggest  or  supply  the  wants,  in  these 
respects,  of  both  the  classes  referred  to.  The  first  number,  which  is  now  before  ut, 
augurs  well  for  the  Aiture.  In  addition  to  valuable  scientific  communications  from 
Huxley,  Quekett,  Williamson,  Lister,  and  other  well-known  authorities,  there  are 
articles  relating  to  microscopical  manipulations  which  would  prove  interesting  and 
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inBtnictiTe  to  those  who  are  commencing  this  punult.  The  pveient  number  also 
contains  four  exoeUent  plates  of  engravings.  The  Transactions  of  the  3IicK>soopi4Al 
Society  being  incorporated  in  this  Jonmaly  the  reader  will  have  the  advantage  of  an 
early  acquaintance  with  the  proceedings  of  that  body.  There  is  also  a  department 
devoted  to  translated  articles,  which  yrfU.  show  what  is  doing  abroad. 

The  sncoessfbl  attempts  which  have  recently  been  made  to  apply  the  art  of 
photography  to  the  delineation  of  objects  as  viewed  by  the  microscope,  opens  a  new 
and  most  extensive  field  for  the  nsefol  employment  of  tills  instrument.  The  im- 
portance of  this  new  branch  of  microscopical  manipolation  can  hardly  be  over* 
estimated,  and  the  simnltaneous  appearance  of  a  Joanal  devoted  to  microsoopioal 
science,  will  no  doubt  prove  favourable  alike  to  the  development  of  the  details  of 
the  new  process,  and  to  its  own  success. 

The  Exiorant^s  Medioal  Gtcds.  By  Jakbs  Fsasbh,  Surgeon,  &c  Glasgow: 
James  Hedderwick  and  Son.  Edinburgh:  Oliver  and  Boyd.  Londoxr;  Simpkin, 
Marshall,  and  Co.    1853. 

An  Essay  on  the  Foison  of  the  Cobba  i>x  Capsixo.  By  John  CocEiXy  AJL, 
MJ>.,  &c.  London:  S.  Highley  and  Son,  Fleet  Street    1853.    (Price  1#.) 

AmaxiiT  AND  MoDBRH  CoLouBs.  From  the  Earliest  Periods  to  the  Present  Time ; 
with  their  Chemical  and  Artistioal  Properties.  By  WnxiAX  Icamm*  London: 
Longman,  Brown,  Qeeen,  and  Longmans*    1882.    8vo^  pp.  80. 
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A  Corrtsptmdent  (Wednesbnry). — Caelum  AramatiBi. — ^Take  of  extract  of  liqnoarice 
and  water,  of  each  3^z. ;  dissolve  by  the  heat  of  a  water-bath,  and  add  Bengal  catechn, 
in  powder,  468  grs. ;  gum  arable,  in  powder,  231  grs. ;  evaporate  to  the  consistence  of 
an  extract,  and  then  incorporate  the  fc^owing  substances,  previously  redneed  to  fine 
powder  : — Mastic,  casciirirta,  charcoal,  and  orris  root,  of  each  30  grs. ;  reduce  the 
mass  to  a  proper  consistence,  remove  it  from  the  fire,  and  then  add  En^ish  oil  ^ 
peppermint  30  drops,  tincture  of  ambergris  and  tinctare  of  musk,  of  each  5  drepe, 
pour  it  on  an  oiled  slab,  and  spread  it  out,  by  means  of  a  roller,  to  the  thickness  of  a 
sixpenny  pince  f  after  it  has  cooled,  apply  some  folds  of  blottfaig  paperfco  absorb  any 
adhering  oil,  moisten  the  surfaces  with  water,  and  then  cover  it  wini  sheets  of  silver 
lea£  It  must  now  be  aUowed  to  dry,  then  cut  into  very  thin  strips,  and  thescagain 
divided  into  small  pieces,  about  the  size  of  a  fenugreek  seed. — Joumtd  de  Pharwuieie. 

A  Meaiber  (Sittingbonme).^(l.)  Colours  for  shop  windows.     See  voL  x.,  p.  92. 
— rt.)  Eidsum  and  Co.,  Bishopsgate  Street. 

J7.  i.  L, — (1.)  There  is  no  authorised  formula  for  liqusr  opU  sedativns — ^when 
prescribed,  Battley*s  preparation  is  intended. — (2.)  The  nrinor  eaamination  should 
be  passed  fint. 

Juvenu  (Exeter).— '^Yinum  ferrl  citratis  et  ^unn."  There  is  no  published 
formula,  but  it  is  made  to  contain  5  grains  of  the  citrate  of  quinine  and  iron  in  each 
fluid  drachm. 

C%€mtcttf.— Liquid  blister— R  powdered  cantfaarides,  5  ounces  ;  sulphuric  ether, 
15  ounces. — ^Toynbee. 

J.  P.  (Salford).-<l.)  The  price  of  <*  Griffin's  Chemwal  Btcreatkng'*  is  7«.  6dL— 
(2.)  We  do  not  recommend  works  on  the  practice  of  medicine. — Griffin,  Baker  Street. 

M.  W.  M.  (Liverpool). — Caster  oil  pomade, — R  Castor  oil  4oz.,  prepared  lard  2  oz., 
white  wax  6  drs.,  essence  of  bergamot  2  dra.,  oil  of  lavender  20  drq^,  ean  de  Cologne 
^  dr.    Stir  till  cold.— Beasley. 

F.  A.  R.  (Hull).— (1.)  The  natural  system.— (2.)  See  page  321. 

5.  G.  O.  (York)  observes,  that  certain  houses  are  offering  spiritus  de  theris  nitric! 
at  2«.  per  lb.  (Is.  lltf.  by  the  carboy),  the  usual  price  of  the  wholesale  houses  being 
2<.  4^.  to  2s,  Sd,  The  low-priced  spirit  is  stated  by  the  vendors,  on  their  honour,  to 
be  made  with  duty-paid  spirit,  and  of  sp.  gr.  .850.  The  other  houses  declare  that  it 
cannot  be  made  at  2«.;  which«appear8  to  be  borne  out  by  a  calculation  of  the  price  of 
the  ingredients  and  expense  of  making.  S.  G.  O,  wishes  us  to  explain  this  incon- 
gruity. 

[Persons  who  would  defraud  the  revenue  by  using  illicitly  distilled  spirit,  would 
not  hfiflitate  to  defraud  their  customers  by  making  a  **  diuiationjrmn  veract^.'*] 
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R.  A.  P.  S.  rMaidenhead).— See  page  314. 

Secundus.  (Chipping  Norton).— See  page  314.    Probably  March  or  April  next. 

jEguus  complains  of  the  imputation  of  apathy  in  Assistants,  and  says  the  fault 
is  with  the  employers,  who  do  not  encourage  their  young  men  to  study. 

*<  A  Suferer,  in  the  West  of  England,  wishes  to  confirm  a  statement  of  a  Corre- 
spondent in  our  last  number,  page  311,  respecting  the  education  of  Apprentices, 
observing  that  in  some  shops  the  hours  are  from  6  A.Ub  until  midnight,  no  time  being 
allowed  for  study. 

[This  may  be  the  case  in  some  places  now ;  but,  in  future,  care  will  be  taken  by 
the  parents  or  guardians  of  Apprentices  to  make  proper  conditions  with  regard  to 
education.] 

Chemicus  (Lincoln). — ^We  are  obliged  by  the  receipt  of  the  paragraph,  and  intend 
to  take  an  early  opportunity  of  adverting  to  the  subject. 

/.  G.  (Cb^ham). — Under  the  new  bye-law.  Apply  to  the  Secretary,  Mr,  Smith, 
17,  Bloomsbury  Square. 

R,  A.  X>.  (Hatton  Garden).— Chloric  ether  is  a  mixture  of  chloroform  one  part, 
with  rectified  spirit  of  wine  four  or  five  parts. 

Amator  Seientice, — The  pharmaciens  in  France  are  better  educated  than  the  Che- 
mists and  Druggists  in  England.  They  are,  therefore,  better  paid  for  their  services. 
Travellers  may  take  their  own  medicine  chests  into  France  if  they  please. — (S.)  Fil. 
BheLco.  gr.  v.— (3.)  According  to  circumstances.— (4.)  Very  good. 

A,Z.  (Newcastle).— Pil  coccim,  when  mixed  with  castor-oil  instead  of  syrup,  is  less 
liable  to  become  hard. 

Nil  Desperandtan. — (I.)  An  apprentice  is  bound  in  honour,  if  not  in  law,  to  serve 
for  the  term  specified  in  his  indenture,  although  he  may  exceed  twenty-one  years  of 
age.--<2.)  The  terms  Chinoidine  and  Quinidine  are  83monymous.— (3.)  Ether  does 
not  form  a  precipitate  in  solution  of  pmssiate  of  potash.  K  the  ether  contains 
much  spirit,  however,  this,  by  rendering  the  salt  insoluble,  may  precipitate  it. — 
(4.)  Belfour's  Clats-hook  of  Botany  is  the  most  recent. 

A  Regular  Subscriber  (VSThitehaven).— See  page  348  of  this  number. 

Aliquis  should  study  some  elementary  work  on  Chemistry,  in  which  the  subjects  to 
whidi  he  refers  are  fully  explained.  It  would  occupy  too  much  space  to  give  such 
an  explanation  here. 

J.  B.  (Cockermouth)  sends  us  a  sample  of  tartaric  add,  which  was  supplied  to 
him  as  such,  and  which  contains  a  quantity  of  sugar. 

IV,  M.  (Cardiff)*'*'^^^^  is  °o  method  known  by  which  gum  arable  can  be  dis- 
solved in  naphtha. 

W.  B.  H.  (Bristol).— We  presume  the  *'  pitch  oil"  referred  to  in  Dr.  Wilson's 
paper  is  the  crude  product  of  the  distillation  of  tar,  which  contains  creosote. 
.   Ji  A,,  R,  A,  P,  S. — ^The  following  recipe  is  given  in  Gray's  Supplement  for  the 
browning  of  gun  bamh : — ^Take  of 

Nitric  acid. 

Sweet  spirit  of  nitre,  aa  ^ss. 
Spirit  of  wine,  ^^  j. 
Sulphate  of  copper,  Jij. 
Tincture  of  chloride  of  iron,  fj. 
Water,  Jxxx.— Mix. 

Louis  (Congleton). — Next  month. 

CORRIGENDA 

VoL  xii.  page  268,  24th  line  from  the  top,  for  Yemn  read  Yemen, 
page  270,  5th  line  from  the  bottom,,/^  den  read  Aden, 
page  270,  same  line,  ybr  sboot  read  shoots. 

In  oar  last  Nmnber,  page  261,  fifteen  Unes  from  the  top,  for  1852  read  1842. 

Instructions  from  Members  and  Associates,  respecting  the  transmission  of 
the  Journal,  to  Mr.  Smith,  Secretary,  17,  Bloom%bury  Square,  before  the 
20th  of  the  month. 

Advertisements  (not  later  than  the  23rd  of  the  month)  to  Mr.  Churchill, 
Princes  Street,  Soho.  Other  communications  to  the  Elditor,  15,  Laugham 
Place. 
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THE  DECEASE  OF  DR.  PEREIRA. 

It  is  impossible  to  estimate  the  loss  the  profession  has  sustained  by*the 
decease  of  Dr.  I^ereira,  who  died  on  Thursday,  the  20th  of  January,  in  his 
forty-ninth  year.  A  few  weeks  previously  he  had  a  serious  accident,  having 
fallen  down  stairs  and  ruptured  the  rectus  muscles  of  both  legs  just  above  the 
patella.  This  had  confined  him  to  his  bed,  but  did  not  appear  to  have  mate- 
rially injured  his  general  health,  and  he  was  progressing  favourably  towards 
recovery,  when  an  unforeseen  event  suddenly  terminated  his  life.  He  had  been 
on  that  day  wheeled  into  the  next  room  on  an  easy  chair,  and  about  ten  o^clock,  on 
retiring  to  bed,  which  in  his  helpless  condition  required  a  considjerable  muscular 
effort,  he  suddenly  fell  back,  exclaiming  that  he  had  ruptured  some  vessel  about 
his  heart.  Three  medical  men  were  m  attendance  within  about  a  quarter  of 
an  hour,  but  the  cose  admitted  of  no  alleviation,  the  Doctor  himself  was  sensible 
from  the  first  that  nothing  could  be  done  to  relieve  him,  and  he  expired  at  half- 
past  ten. 

We  cannot,  on  the  present  occasion,  give  a  notice  which  would  do 
justice  to  the  memory  of  so  distinguLshed  a  member  of  the  profession.  His 
indefatigable  perseverance  and  energy  in  the  pursuit  of  science,  and  especially 
his  favourite  study.  Materia  Medica,  had  placed  him  at  the  head  of  his  depart- 
ment in  the  profession.  As  an  authority  in  Materia  Medica  he  was  without 
a  rival  in  this  country — we  mighj;  say  in  Europe.  The  Pharmaceutical  Society 
is  greatly  indebted  to  Dr.  Pereira  for  his  constant  exertions  on  its  behalf,  and 
his  readiness  at  all  times  to  promote  its  objects  by  the  contribution  of  papers, 
and  by  every  other  means  in  his  power.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the 
remaining  portion  of  the  present  edition  of  his  great  work  on  Materia  Medica 
was  not  completed ;  although  we  believe  it  is  in  a  very  forward  state. 

We  intend  to  give  a  more  detailed  notice  in  a  future  number. 

THE  ORGANIZATION  OF  PHARMACEUTISTS  IN  AMERICA. 

Our  number  for  December  contains  the  report  of  a  committee  appointed  at 
the  Convention,  held  at  New  York  in  the  previous  year,  and  presented  to  the 
Convention  held  at  Philadelphia,  Oct.  6th,  1852.  llie  persevering  exertions  of 
the  Pharmaceutists  in  America,  which  we  have  noticed  from  time  to  time,  have 
led  to  an  important  and  satisfactory  result,  from  which  a  complete  organization 
and  reformation  of  the  profession  of  Pharmacy  may  be  anticipated. 

In  the  absence  of  any  laws  to  regulate  the  qualifications,  or  influence  the 
conduct  of  Pharmaceutical  Chemists,  various  abuses  prevailed  which  reflected 
disgrace  on  the  profession.  The  Colleges  of  Pharmacy  in  Philadelphia  and 
New  York  are  the  sources  from  whence  the  reform  originated,  and  their 
influence  is  gradually  spreading  throughout  the  country.  These  institutions 
commenced  by  provicung  the  means  of  scientific  instruction  for  Pharmaceutical 
students,  and  establishing  a  class  of  graduates  in  Pharmacy,  whose  superior 
qualifications  obtained  for  them  a  correspondins^  status  in  public  estimation, 
and  this  served  as  an  inducement  to  others  voluntarily  to  pass  through  the 
same  ordeal.  As  the  number  of  graduates  of  these  colleges  increased,  the 
importance  of  Pharmaceutical  education  became  more  generally  understood  and 
appreciated ;  institutions  having  similar  objects  were  established  in  other  places ; 
and  a  correspondence  was  opened,  which  resulted  in  a  Pharmaceutical  Con- 
vention, the  object  of  which  was  to  consider  what  steps  should  be  taken  for  the 
purpose  of  raising  the  standard  of  qualification  of  the  members  of  the  body,  and 
establishing  Pharmacy  as  a  branch  of  the  profession.  The  law  passed  by  the 
American  Congress  in  1848,  appointing  inspectors  of  the  drugs  imported  into  the 
country,  acted  as  a  stimulus  to  further  exertion,  by  directing  public  attention  to 
the  necessity  for  reform,  and  a  supervision  of  the  imports,  as  a  check  upon  fraud. 
VOL.  xn.  2  c 
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At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Convention  (Oct.  1852),  the  Report  above  referred 
to  was  presented,  and  in  pursuance  of  the  recommendations  it  contained,  a 
resolution  was  passed,  constituting  a  permanent  Association,  under  the  title  of 
^'  Tns  Amebican  Phakmaceutical  Ajbsociatiom.'^ 

In  the  discussion  which  took  place  on  this  important  measure,  some  difference 
of  opinion  at  first  preyailed  respecting  the  line  to  be  drawn  in  the  admissioA  of 
members.  On  one  side  it  was  urged,  that  the  members  of  the  Associatioii 
should  come  from  organized  societies  as  ikr  as  practkable,  and  that  a  repre- 
sentative basis  should  be  aimed  at,  even  where  no  organization  exists,  bj 
requiring  every  Member  to  bring  credentials  from  the  practising  Apothecaoies. 
On  the  other  side  a  more  liberal  basis  was  recommended,  taking  into  considera- 
tion the  present  condition  of  Pharmacy  in  the  United  States,  and  it  was  thought 
that  the  door  should  be  thrown  open  to  ail  Apothecaries  and  Druggists  who  should 
bring  certificates  of  their  good  standing  at  home,  and  who  were  willing  to  sign 
this  Constitution  and  Code  of  ethics.  The  latter  view  of  the  oase,  with  a  slignt 
modification,  was  tdtimatelj  adopted.  Several  committees  were  appointed,  and 
the  following  resolutioBS  amon^  others  were  passed  :— 

"  Resolved,  that  the  whole  sulgect  of  the  inspection  of  drugs  be  referred  to  a  eom- 
mittee,  who  shall  be  instructed  to  confer  with  the  examineni,  and  endeavour  to 
arrive  at  some  practicahLe  means  of  fixing  standards  for  imported  drugs." 

"  Resolved,  that  in  the  opinion  of  Uiis  Convention,  the  law  against  the  imputation 
of  adulterated  drugs,  chemicals,  and  medicinal  preparations,  has  already  efiected 
much  good,  by  excluding  large  quantities  of  inferior  drugs  from  the  market.*' 

**  Resolved,  that  inasmuch  as  the  usefulness  of  this  law  will  be  proportioned  to  the 
ability  and  conscientious  discharge  of  the  duty  of  examiners,  that  this  Convention 
shall  respectfully  and  urgently  represent  to  the  appointing  power,  the  cardinal 
importance  of  preventing  the  removal  of  qualified  examiners  on  -mere  political 
grounds." 

**  Resolved,  that  the  subject  of  the  indiscriminate  sale  of  poisons,  as  now  oondueted 
by  Apothecaries,  JDniggists,  and  others,  as  segsords  the  practicability  of  eflbeting 
some  useful  reform  in  tibie  present  state  of  the  tralBc,  be  xderred  to  a  oenmittee  of 
four  members,  to  report  at  the  next  annual  meeting." 

*'  Resolved,  that  a  committee  of  three  members  be  appointed  to  take  into  con- 
sideration the  whole  subject  of  secret  or  quack  medicines,  and  report  at  the  next 
annuid  meeting  the  result  of  their  deliberations,  whether  any  course  can  be  suggested 
by  which  tlie  Association  may  act  efficiently  in  abating  this  great  evil." 

The  following  resolutions,  declaratory  of  the  sentiments  of  the  Convention 
brought  forward  by  the  business  committee,  were  read  and  adopted : — 

**  Resolved,  1st.  That  this  Convention  earnestly  recommends  to  the  practising 
Apothecaries  in  all  sections  of  the  United  States,  in  places  where  they  are  suffici- 
ently numerous,  that  they  should  organize  themselves  into  societies  for  mutual 
improvement  as  Pharmaceutists,  for  the  encouragement  of  Pharmaceutic^  litera- 
tura,  by  the  formation  of  libraries,  and  for  the  adoption  of  rules  of  conduct  calcu- 
lated to  elevate  the  character  of  the  profession  among  them.'* 

*<2nd.  That  as  schools  of  Pharmacy  are  the  most  effectual  aids  to  tiie  student, 
this  Convention  respectfully  reoommends  to  Pharmaoentists,  in  all  cities  where  tbey 
are  numerous,  to  take  measures  for  the  eitablishoMnt  of  such  institutions,  as  power- 
fiod  means  of  improving  the  education  of  their  assistants  and  apprentices,  and  thus 
benefiting  themselves  and  the  public." 

"  Srd.  That  this  Convention  also  recommends,  that  more  attention  be  given  by 
proprietors  to  the  claims  of  their  apprentices  or  assistants  who  are  in  course  of 
study,  as  regards  t^e  facilities  fbr  learning,  and  the  tuition  which  of  right  should 
proceed  from  them  [the  proprietors]  in  the  absence  of  schools  of  Pharmacy,  espe- 
cially in  the  provision  of  ihe  best  books  of  reference  on  the  several  subjects  that 
claim  the  attention  of  students  of  Pharmacy." 

'^4th.  And  that,  in  the  opinion  of  this  Convention,  it  is  desinMe  timt  Apothe- 
caries should  be  more  geneally  careful,  in  taking  popUs  or  apprentices,  in  refer- 
ence to  tbdr  fitness,  as  reganls  natural  eadowasents  and  prsUminaiy  ednoatieo, 
believing  that  many  persons  who  are  now  engaged  in  Phannacy,  and  nofitted  fbr  its 
duties,  might  thus  have  been  prevented  from  miaapplyiag  their  time  and 
a  profession  for  which  they  are  not  calculated." 
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The  proMuMe  of  the  Gonstttittioix  was  then  read  and  adopted,  as  follows :— - 

Wheretu,  The  advancement  of  pharmaceutical  knowledge  and  the  eleration  of  the 
profeuional  character  of  Apothecaries  and  Druggists  throughout  the  United  States^ 
are  ohie^ts  that  are  dear  to  us  in  common  with  all  well-disposed  Pharmaceutists  ; 
and  whereas  a  large  portion  of  those  in  whose  hands  the  practice  of  Pharmacy  now 
exists,  are  not  properly  quiUified  for  the  responsible  offices  it  inyolves,  chieiOy  by 
reason  of  the  many  difficulties  that  impede  the  acquirement  of  a  oorrect  knowledge 
of  their  business  ; — 

Thereforej  We,  the  members  of  a  Convention,  now  met  at  Philadelphia,  composed 
of  Apothecaries  and  Itamggists  from  different  sections  of  the  Union,  and  from  all 
the  Colleges  and  Societies  tharein  existing  with  the  object  of  deliberating  on  the 
condition  of  our  profession,  do  hereby  resolve  and  constitute  ourselves  into  a 
permanent  associatioo,  to  meet  annually  at  such  times  and  places  as  may  herei^ter 
be  determined,  for  more  effectually  accompiisliing  the  objects  for  which  we  are  now 
assembled  ;  and  do  now  adopt  the  following 

CONSTITUTION.— Sbctiow  I, 
This  Association  shall  be  called  **  The  Ajibmcan  Phabmackptooal  Assooiaiion.'' 

Sbotion  II.     Of  the  Members. 

Article  L  All  Pharmaceutists  and  Druggists  who  shall  have  attained  the  age 
of  twenty-one  years,  whose  character,  morally  and  professionally,  is  fair,  and  who, 
alter  duly  considering  the  obligations-  of  the  Constitution  and  Code  of  Ethics  of 
this  Association,  are  willing  to  sabscribe  to  them,  shall  be  eligible  for  membership. 

Article  II.  The  members  shall  consist  of  delegates  from  regulariy  constitnted 
Collies  of  Pharmacy,  and  Pharmaceutical  Societies,  who  shall  present  properly 
authorized  credentials,  and  of  other  reputable  Pharmaceutists  feeling  an  interest  in 
the  objects  of  the  Association,  who  may  not  be  so  delegated,  the  latter  being 
seqnited  to  present  a  eortifloate  signed  l^  a  minority  of  the  delegates  from  the 
I^Mes  whence  they  come.  If  no -such  delegates  are  present  at  the  Association,  they 
may  on  obtaining  the  certificates  of  any  three  members  of  the  Association  be 
admitted,  provided  thcgr  be  introduced  by  the  committee  on  credentials. 

Abtbclk  IIL  All  peesons  who  become  members  of  this  Association  shall  be 
considered  as  permanent  members,  but  may  be  expelled  for  improper  conduct  by  a 
vote  of  two-thirds  of  the  members  present  at  any  annual  meeting. 

Articlb  IV.  Every  member  in  attendance  at  the  annual  raeetmgs  shall  pay 
into  the  hands  of  the  Treasurer  the  sum  of  two  dcrilars  as  his  yearly  oontribution. 

Abticle  Y.  Every  local  Pharmaceutical  Association  shall  be  entitled  to  five 
del^patee. 

Section  m.    Of  the  Officers. 

The  offioen  of  this  Association  shall  be  a  President,  three  Vwe-PreeUents,  a  Be- 
eerdmg  Seereiary,  a  Correspomdmg  Secretary,  a  Treaturer,  and  an  Ereeutnte  Cemmttee 
of  three,  which  may  include  any  of  the  members  except  the  I^esident,  all  of  whom 
•iiall  be  eieeted  aonoally. 

Aetiole  L  The  President  shall  preside  at  the  meetings  and  preserve  order.  He 
shall  nominate  all  committees,  except  a  majority  of  the  members  present  direct  a 
xasort  to  balloting  or  other  means.  He  sh^l  sign  all  certificates  of  membership, 
approve  of  aU  foreign  correspondence,  and  countersign  all  orders  on  the  Treasurer 
diawn  by  the  Executive  Committee.  And  he  shall  at  least  three  months  previously 
to  the  annual  meeting  publish  a  call  in  all  the  Pharmaceutical  and  in  such  Medical 
and  other  Journals  as  he  may  select,  stating  therein  the  objects  of  the  Association 
and  the  conditions  of  membership. 

Abxigle  II.  In  case  of  the  temporary  absence,  or  inability  of  liie  President,  his 
dnties  shall  devolve  on  one  of  the  Vice  Presidents. 

Abticlx  in.  Hie  Becording  Secretary  shall  keep  fair  and  coneet  minutes  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  Ajuociation.  He  shall  keep  a  roll  book  of  the  members,  and 
see  that  it  is  corrected  annually,  and  he  shall  furnish  to  the  Executive  Committee  a 
correct  transcript  of  the  minutes  of  the-meetings  for  pubUcaiion  in  the  Transaotioos 
of  the  Association. 

Abticle  IT.  The  Corresponding  Secretary  shall  attend  to  the  official  oone- 
spondenoe  directed  by  the  Ajuociation  with  other  bodies,  or  with  its  membeis,  all  of 
wUdi  correspondence  shall  be  approved  by  the  President. 

Abticle  Y.  The  Treasurer  shall  receive  and  take  care  of  the  fimds  of  the 
Association;  shall  ^^ay  its  monoy  only  on  the  order  of  the  EascatiTe  Committee^ 
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countersigned  by  the  President;  and  shall  present  a  statement  of  his  accounts 
annually,  that  they  may  be  audited. 

Abticub  VI.  The  Executive  Committee  shall  take  charge  of  the  publication  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  Association,  including  such  papers  on  scientific  subjects  as  it 
may  direct  to  be  published ;  attend  to  their  distribution;  pay  the  expenses  incurred 
on  behalf  of  the  Association  at  its  meetings  or  in  the  interim,  and  report  a  statement 
of  their  transactions  to  the  next  meeting. 

Section  IV.     Of  the  Meetings. 

Articlb  I.  The  meetings  shall  be  held  annually,  at  such  time  and  place  as  shall 
be  determined  at  the  adjournment  of  the  previous  meeting,  observlDg  tliat  no  tivo 
meetings  shall  be  held  consecutively  at  the  same  place. 

Articlb  II.  The  meetiuj^s  shall  be  organized  by  the  President  of  the  previous 
year,  or,  in  his  absence,  by  either  of  the  Vice  Presidents  in  the  order  of  their  election, 
or,  in  their  absence,  by  the  Recording  Secretary,  who  shall  act  pro  tempore  until  the 
nomination  and  election  of  officers  for  the  session. 

Article  III.  Immediately  after  the  temporary  organization  of  the  Association 
the  roll  shall  be  called,  vrhcn  a  committee  on  credentials  shall  be  appointed  from 
the  members  present,  to  whom  the  certificates  of  delegates  shall  be  submitted,  and 
who  shall  examine  the  claims  of  all  other  applicants  for  membership  before  they 
are  submitted  to  the  Association. 

Section  V. 

This  Constitution  may  be  altered  or  amended  by  a  vote  of  three-fourths  of  the 
members  present  at  any  regular  meeting,  and  notice  to  alter  or  amend  the  same 
shall  be  given  at  least  one  sitting  before  a  vote  thereupon. 

_  « 
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The  second  and  third  volumes  of  this  Journal  contain  a  series  of  articles 
by  the  late  Mr.  Richard  Phillips,  entitled,  **  Illustralions  of  the  present  Stal^  of 
Pharmacy  in  Great  Britain,**  in  which  the  author  gave  the  result  of  the  examina- 
tion of  numerous  samples  of  drugs  and  chemicals  purchased  at  different  shops. 
He  directed  attention  to  some  inaccuracies  and  adulterations  which  were  preva* 
lent  at  that  time,  selecting,  as  examples,  nitric,  hydrochloric,  and  acetic  acids, 
carbonate,  tartrate,  and  hydrate  of  potash,  liquor  potasss  and  liquor  ammonise, 
sulphate  of  soda,  spirit  of  nitric  ether,  aromatic  spirit  of  ammonia,  ammonio- 
chloride  of  iron,  iodide  of  potassium,  nitrate  of  silver,  sulphuric  ether,  and  a 
few  others. 

Mr.  Phillips  introduced  his  observations  by  an  allusion  to  the  evidence  given 
by  himself  before  a  Parliamentary  Committee,  in  1834,  to  the  effect  that 
*^  certain  medicines,  procured  from  the  most  respectable  sources,  were  deficient 
both  in  purity  and  strength,*'  and  quoted  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Christison,  pub- 
lished in  1838,  in  favour  of  as3rstem  of  inspection  of  the  shops  of  Chemists  and 
Druggists.  Referring  to  an  observation  in  this  Journal,  vol.  i.,  page  505,  on 
the  provisions  of  a  proposed  Medical  Reform  Bill,  in  which  it  is  stated  that 
^  the  Chemists  and  Druggists,  having  undertaken  to  reform  themselves,  will  be 
allowed  to  proceed  unmolested  in  their  laudable  undertaking,**  Mr.  Phillips 
declared  it  to  be  his  intention  *^  to  adduce  evidence  as  to  the  extent  of  the 
existing  evils,  leaving  others  to  determine  the  most  eligible  process  for  eradi- 
cating them."* 

In  his  concluding  paperf  he  made  the  following  observations : — 

"  I  have  now  conauded  the  '  Illustrations  of  the  State  of  Pharmacy ' — at  least  for 
the  present ;  and  I  trust  that  I  have  amply  proved  that  its  condition  is  such  as 
ought  to  excite  every  branch  of  the  medical  profession  to  endeavour  to  procure  its 
improvement. 

<'  I  submit  the  evidence  which  I  have  collected  to  the  consideration  of  the  Pharma- 
ceutical Society,  hoping,  that  among  its  own  members  at  least,  it  will  effect  the 
reformation  which  the  public  safety  so  urgently  demands. 

^  I  have  stated  that  I  discontinue  the  illustrations  for  the  present ;  and  I  do  so 
with  the  intention  of  resuming  them  when  a  sufficient  time  may  be  supposed  to  have 
elapsed  for  remedving  the  existing  delinquency,  whether  arising  from  carelcsaness, 
ignorance,  or  fraucL*'    

*  Vol.  iin  No.  5,  Nov.  1842.  t  Vol  iiL,  No.  5,  Nov.  1848. 
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These  strictures  had  the  effect  of  directing  attention  to  the  subject,  and  many 
Chemists  were  induced  to  examine  the  purity  of  the  drugs  and  chenucals  which 
had  been  selected  as  examples,  as  well  as  some  others  which  were  found  to  be 
defectire.  Among  the  latter  we  may  mention  precipitated  sulphur,  prepared 
calamine,  and  oxide  of  zinc.  A  paper  by  Mr.  Redwood,*  read  before  the 
Society,  January  11,  1843,  contained  the  result  of  an  examination  of  the  oxide 
of  zinc  usually  sold,  from  which  it  appeared  that  it  was  almost  invariably  con- 
taminated with  carbonate,  sometimes  to  the  extent  of  twenty-five  or  thirty  per 
cent.,  and  that  in  some  instances  it  contained  basic  sulphate  The  manufacturers 
accordingly  took  care  to  remedy  the  defect,  and  a  pure  oxide  of  zinc  was  after- 
wards obtainable  by  those  who  thought  proper  to  purchase  it.  Still,  however, 
a  demand  for  the  .impure  oxide  continued,  as  it  was  preferred  by  some  on 
account  of  its  being  cheaper  and  whiter  than  the  pure.  Pure  milk  of  sulphur 
was  also  more  extensively  prepared,  and  the  compound  previously  sold  under 
that  name  has  been  gradually  going  out  of  fashion. 

Mr.  Phillips  did  not  resume  his  ^'  Illustrations  of  the  State  of  Pharmacy;*'  the 
subject  of  adulterated  drugs  has  passed  into  other  hands,  and  is  now  being  used 
as  a  stalking-horse  by  two  rival  editors.  The  editor  of  the  Lancet  has  for  some 
time  past  kept  the  dealers  in  pickles,  grocery,  and  other  articles  of  food  in  a 
state  of  bodily  fear  by  the  disclosures  contained  in  the  reports  of  his  ^'Analytical 
Sanitary  Commission,"  and  has  now  directed  his  scrutinising  investigation  to 
drugs  and  pharmaceutical  preparations.  The  Medical  JHmes  and  Gazette^  having 
taken  the  cue  from  the  Lancet^  is  going  over  the  same  ground,  and  the  number 
for  January  15th  contains  the  first  series  of  exposures.  The  editor  of  the  Lancet 
appears  to  consider  that  his  contemporary  is  poaching  on  his  manor,  and  in 
allusion  to  this  undertaking,  emanating  from  a  quarter  previously  hostile  to  such 
proceedings,  observes, 

"  A  fair  acknowledgment  of  the  value  of  a  work,  projected  by  an  individual  to 
whom  their  selfishness  is  opposed,  is  to  thom  an  impossibility;  but  it  is  natural  for 
th^m  to  be  low,  vulgar,  and  mean;  consequently,  after  having  abused  and  vilified 
in  vain,  their  hostility  takes  on  a  new  form,  and  displays  itself  in  a  servile  imitation. 
A  labour  that  could  not  be  checked  by  invective,  clamour,  and  misrepresentation, 
becomes  imitated  bv  its  assailants." 

It  matters  little  to  the  partridges  on  the  first  of  September  whether  they  are 
to  be  shot  by  poachers  or  by  regular  sportsmen,  and  the  question  at  issue 
between  the  two  editors  is  equally  unimportant  to  the  victims  of  their  lash.  It 
is  sufficient  for  us  to  know  that  a  crusade  has  been  commenced  by  two  self- 
constituted  inspectors  of  drugs,  who  are  vicing  with  each  other  in  the  rigour 
with  which  they  perform  the  task  they  have  undertaken.  That  such  an  investi- 
gation, if  conducted  in  a  fair  and  proper  spirit,  is  likely  to  be  attended  with  a 
beneficial  result,  we  shall  not  pretend  to  dispute.  Many,  if  not  most  of  the 
inaccuracies  referred  to,  arise  from  inadvertence,  and  when  pointed  out,  mnv  be 
easily  avoided.  In  cases  where  a  wilful  and  systematic  fraud  has  been  practised, 
its  exposure  is  a  public  duty,  and  the  offenders  have  no  right  to  complain. 

Mr.  Phillips,  in  his  illustrations,  abstained  firom  personal  allusions;  he 
mentioned  no  names,  but  confined  himself  to  a  statement  of  facts,  leaving  the 
delinquents  to  profit  by  the  hints  and  rectify  the  abuses.  While  proving  the 
existence  of  impurities  or  inaccuracy,  he  at  the  same  time  referred  to  the  tests 
and  the  mode  of  purification,  thus  encouraging  each  Chemist  to  examine  his 
preparations  himself,  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  or  not  he  was  implicated  in 
the  charge.  The  manufacturers  were  docile  and  pliable  as  they  usually  are,  for 
it  will  generally  be  found  that  manufacturers  regulate  their  products  by  the 
demand.  If  a  pure  preparation  be  wanted,  it  is  only  necessary  to  let  the  fact  be 
known,  and  it  may  be  had;  but  so  long  as  purity  is  not  appreciated,  the  manu- 
facturer pursues  the  beaten  path,  sells  at  reduced  prices,  and  *^  gives  satisfaction 
to  his  customers,**  which  is  the  primary  aim  of  men  of  business. 

The  example  of  Mr.  Phillips,  in  avoiding  personal  attacks,  is  not  followed  by 
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his  suoeessors,  ivho  publiflh  with  each  analysis  the  name  of  the  Chemist  at  whose 
house  the  sample  was  purchased.  These  reports  are  in  some  instances  calculated 
to  conTej  an  imfair  and  erroneous  impression  ;  for  example,  in.  the  Medical 
Times  and  Gazette^  precipitated  sulphur  is  selected  for  exammation,  and  seyeral 
Chemists  of  the  highest  respectability,  as  well  as  the  Apothecaries*  Hall,  are 
shown  up  as  vendors  of  a  preparation  containing  about  fifty  per  cent,  of  sulphate 
of  lime.  Now,  it  is  well  known  that  two  kinds  of  milk  of  sulphur  are  kespt  by 
Chemists,  the  purcj  which  is  used  for  dispensing,  and  sold  to  those  who  prefer 
the  best;  and  the  eomtnonj  or  commercial  milk  of  sulphur,  which  some  people 
win  buy  in  spite  of  all  remonstrance. 

It  might  be  inferred  from  the  Report,  that  some  of  the  Chemists  whose  names 
are  mentioned  keep  the  pure  milk  of  sulphur,  and  others  the  impure,  whereas 
it  is  most  likely  the  fact  that  all  keep  both  kinds,  and  that  a  misunderstanding 
occurred  in  the  purchase  of  some  of  the  samples,  as  to  which  of  the  two  was  re* 
quired.  If  common  milk  of  sidphur  were  asked  for,  the  comTnon  would  in  most 
cases  be  supplied.  Some  customers,  even  after  having  been  told  that  it  contains 
half  its  weight  of  sulphate  of  lime,  persist  in  taking  the  common — because  it  looks 
whiter  and  nicer,  they  have  been  accustomed  to  take  it,  and  it  is  only  half  the 
price  of  the  pure  kind.  This  prejudice  may,  however,  be  overcome  by  perseve- 
rance, and  in  some  shops  the  impure  preparation  has  become  obsolete  in  coqp. 
sequence  of  the  repeated  defamation  of  its  character.  The  next  object  of 
research  was  sublimed  sulphur,  which  was  found  unadulterated.  The  subjects 
named  in  The  Lancet  are  opium  and  laudanum,  but  at  the  time  of  writing  we 
have  not  seen  the  article. 

In  conducting  these  investi^tions  it  should  be  borne  in  mind,  first,  that  in 
many  cases  two  or  more  qualities  of  the  same  drug  or  preparation  are  kept,  and 
sold  each  in  its  own  character  and  at  corresponding  price.  With  regard  to 
others,  the  retailer  is  dependent  on  the  foreign  producer  or  British  manumcturer, 
and  however  scrupulous  some  may  be,  they  arfe  liable  to  imposition,  and  may 
unawares  be  implicated  in  tf^  sale  of  an  impure  drug,  although  the  best  they 
could  obtain.    Again,  some  dru^s  and  preparations  dp  not  admit  of  easy  « 

analysis,  and  must  be  judged  of  chiefly  by  their  physical  characten^  and  it  is  not 
every  Chemist  and  Drugj^ist,  however  honest  he  may  be,  who  is  capable  of  con- 
ducting an  analysis  by  which  to  determine  the  degree  of  purity  of  medicines. 
For  these  reasons  justice  demands  great  care  and  circumspection  in  publishing 
the  result  of  an  inquiry  of  this  delicate  nature.  The  progress  of  edjacation  will 
tend  to  diminish  the  existing  imperfections  by  increasing  the  numbier  of  those 
who  are  capable  of  distinguishing  genuine  from  inferior  or  adulterated  medi- 
cines, and  the  occasional  publication  of  a  few  deviations  from  the  instruc- 
tions of  the  Pharmacopceia  will  serve  as  a  stimulus  to  Chemists  to  take  advan- 
tage of  their  improved  qualification.  If  in  the  course  of  the  reports  of  these 
investigations  any  unfair  statements  should  be  made,  or  unjust  inferences  drawn, 
we  shall  take  care  to  notice  the  fact. 

We  subjoin  an  extract  from  a  recent  report  of  the  Inspector  of  Drugs  in 
New  York,  which  serves  to  show  at  the  same  time  the  extent  to  -^rhich  the 
systematic  adultefation  of  drugs  is  carried  on,  and  the  effect  of  the  means 
adopted  in  America  for  its  prevention.  '  .  ' 

EXTRACT  FROM  REPORT  OF  THE  INSPECTOR  OF  DRUGS,  NEW  YORK. 

BY  M.  J.  BAILEY,  M.D.,  .    , 

Special  Examiner  of  Drugs,  Medicines^  GhomiAl  Mediohi«}  Prapantiong,  ftc  , 

As  an  evidence  of  the  beneficial  effects  of  the  wise  sanitary  measure,  in  the  sue-  * 

oess  of  which  we  have  all  taken  so  much  interest,  1  am  pleased  to  s.ny,  that  tlie  ^ 

dbaracter  and  quality  of  the  more  important  articles  of  drugs,  medicines,  and 
chemical  preparations,  connected  with  medicine  at  present  presented  for  entry  from 
abroad,  is  greatly  improved,  and  of  a  far  higher  standard  of  strength  and  purity 
than  formerly;  notwithstanding,  as  will  be  seen,/!  still  have  occasion  to  apply  the 
'^  veto  power —a  labour  of  love,  which  must  of  necessity  be  performed  in  order  to 
arrest  the  unhallowed  strides  of  deception  and  fraud  which  wlUever  be  practised  to 
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a  greater  or  lees^  extent,  at  long  as  we  ha^e  thote  among  vf,  engaged  in  any  depart- 
ment of  the  drag  trade,  who  to  put  mooej  in  their  parse,  woald  endanger,  if  not 
sacrifice,  the  lives  of  their  feUow^men.  The  hiw  in  question  has  now  heen  in 
operation  at  this  port  something  more  than  four  years;  and,  with  the  exception  of 
some  eleven  months,  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  its  administration  have 
devolved  upon  me.  On  the  2ist  of  April,  1849, 1  made  a  report  to  the  New  York 
Acaiemy  of  Medicine,  on  the  practical  operation  of  this  law,  and  stated  therein  the 
more  important  articles  of  drugs  and  medicines,  with  the  quantities  annexed,  rejected 
by  me  up  to  that  date;  but  as  that  report  is  doubtless  familiar  to  most*  of  your 
readers,  I  have  not  deemed  it  necessary  to  repeat  them  here.  The  following  are 
the  mere  important  articles,  with  tb0  qvantities  aimexed,  that  I  have  since  rejected 
and  condemned  as  not  of  the  requisite  strength  and  purity  to  be  safely  and  properly 
used  for  medicinal  purposes,  viz  :-^Senna,  31,888  lbs.;  jalap  root,  37,121  lbs. ;  rhu- 
barb root,  5782  lbs.;  sarsaparilla,  6.5,374'  lbs.;  mezereon  bark,  1353  lbs.;  opium, 
3164  lbs.;  kino^  230  lbs. ;  scammony,  1483 lbs.;  aloes,  12,375 lbs.;  squills,  1626  lbs.; 
spurious  Peruvian  bark,  304^135  lbs.;  Spanish  safih)n,  360  lbs.;  ergot,  475  lbs.; 
chamomile  flowers,  1896  lbs.;  assafostida,  3700  lbs.;  worm  seed,  230  lbs.;  colchicum 
seed,  2246  lbs. ;  valerian  root,  650  lbs. ;  gnaiacum,  9300  lbs. ;  cream  of  tartar,  7673  lbs. ; 
magnesia  (carb.),  286 7  lbs. ;  magnesia  (caL X 1 560  lbs. ;  alt hea  root,  1117  lbs. ;  liquorice 
root,  9430  lbs.;  bistort  root,  140  lbs.;  gentian  root,  7572  lbs.;  gentian  root  (in  powder), 
430  lbs.;  lavender  flowers,  3041^  lbs.;  poppy  flowers,  190  lbs.;  hellebore  root  (white), 
460 lbs.;  Parelm  brava  root,  730 lbs. ;  caotharides,  1276  lbs.;  creosote,  140  oas.; 
bromine,  480  oza;  sulphate  of  quinine,  3200  ozs.;  iodine,  6864  ozs. ;  hydriodate  of 
]iotass,  3720  ozs.  Making  altogether  some  520,000  pounds,  to  say  nothing  of  yarions 
articles  in  small  quantities  rejected  ftom  time  to  time,  which  I  have  not  considered 
of  sufficient  importance  to  note  down.  This,  together  with  tiie  90,000  pounds  pre- 
yicmsly  rejected,  as  stated  in  an  early  report  previously  alluded  to,  makes  'some 
610,000  pounds  of  yarions  articles  of  drugs  and  medicines  condemned  by  me  as  unflt 
for  medicinal  purposes  since  the  law  took  efiect  at  this  port.  What  articles,  and  in 
what  quantities,  were  rejected  during  the  eleven  months  that  I  was  absent  from  the 
office,  I  am.  not  advised,  neither  am  I  at  this  time  able  to  say  what  has  been  done 
under  the  requirements  of  this  act  at  the  other  ports  of  entry.  I  hope,  however, 
that  the  special  examiners  can  give  a  good  account  oi^their  stewardship,  and  that 
tb^  will  not  hesitate  to. do  so,  wheneyer  the  information  is  deskable  as  a  means  of. 
pushing  on  theouluDBn  of  medical  and  Pharmaceutical  reform. 

.  It  wilt  be  seen  by  the  aboye  statement,  that  by  far  t!i  e  largest  quantity  of  any  one 
article  rejected,  is  that  of  .spurious  Peruvian  bark,  at,  as  it  is  generally  known  in 
oommeroe,  Carchagena  and  Maracaibo- bark ;  and  that,  too,  as  a  general  thing,  of 
the  poorest  .and  most  worthless  quality.  Thai  best  of  th  is  bark  affords  on  analysis 
only  an  exceedingly  small  per  oentage  of  quinine,  not  untrequently  Imt  a  mere  trace, 
while,  at  the  same  time,  it  yields  as  high  as  two,  and  occasionally,  with  choice 
samples,  two  and  a  half  per  cent,  of  a  peculiar  alkaloid,  which  has  been  named 
qminidine  in  contradistinction  to  quinine,  cinchonine,  and  aricine  (the  three  alkaloids 
lieretofore  obtained  from  the  different  varieties  of  the  cinchona  tribe  of  plants),  firom 
which  it  differs  essentially  in  several  respects. 

What  if  quitttdine  medieinalfy  understood  t  Huw  does  sulphate  of  quinidine  compare  with 
sulphate  of  qHmine(itom.  which  it  is  yery  difficult  to  distioguUh  it  by  the  naked  eye,) 
medicinally,  as,  a  remedial  agent  in  cases  where  the  use  of  the  latter  salt  is  par- 
ticularly indicated  ?  These  are  inniportant  questions,  and  the  subject  is  one  very 
properly  at  the  present  time  calling  for  prompt,  patient,  and  perseyering  inyestU 
gation  by  all  those  whose  mission  it  is  to-  prepare,  dispense,  or  prescribe  the  most 
efficient  means  wherewith  to  combat  disease;  the  more  so  for  the  reason,  that  I  havo 
detected  in  most  of  the  sulphate  of  quinine  lately  imported  from  abroad,  more  or  less 
of  this  non<officinal,  and  (in  my  opinion),  as  compared  with  qcunine,  non-efficient 
substance  yclept  quinidine,  .a  fact  readily  accounted  for,  when  it  is  known  that  for 
the  last  year  or  two  immense  quantities  of  the  bark  in  question,  good,  bad,  and 
indifferent,  have  been  exported  from  .New  Granada  (as  well  as  much  from  this  port 
that  has  been  rejected),  and  purchased  by  foreign  manufacturing  Chemists,  for  tho 
purpose,  as  I  have  reason  to  believe,  of  mftcing  it  with  the  true  bark  in  the  manu- 
facture of  the  sulphate  of  quinine,  hence  the  hybrid  salt  now  too  frequently  presented 
to  entry,  a  practice  that,  if  not  sp^ily  abandoned,  will  ruin,  as  far  as  this  country 
is  concerned,  the  formerly  well-deserved  reputation  of  more  than  one  of  the  foreign 
Bianufiictures  of  sulphate  of  qumia  I  could  name.    The  argument  maintained  by 
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some  of  them,  that  the  article  is  used  in  their  hospitals  and  found  equal  to  pure 
quinine,  will  not  answer  on  this  side  of  the  water;  it  smacks  too  much  of  the 
almighty  dollar,  even  as  I  must  helieve  (until  further  advised),  at  the  expense  of 
truth. 

Tins  comparatively  inert  substance,  quinidine,  is  rea^Hl}'  detected  hy  using  the 
method  ado])ted  by  Zimmer,  and  published  in  the  March  number  of  the  Phu'ma- 
ceutical  Journal  (London  \  and,  as  I  was  happy  to  see,  transferred  to  the  May 
number  of  your  valuable  Journal.  It  is  a  test  so  perfect,  so  scientifleally  practical, 
and  so  simple  withal,  that  any  one  possessing  only  a  moderate  share  of  chemical  and 
analytical  acumen,  can  successfully  apply  it,  even  Uiough  perchance  he  may  not  be 
able  to  boast  of  wearing  the  mantle  of  the  departed  Berzelius,  or  of  having  been  a 
favourite  pupil  of  Liebig. 

The  law  went  into  operation  at  this  port  on  the  12th  day  of  July,  1848,  and  it  is 
worthy  of  remark,  as  a  cause  of  gratulation  on  the  part  of  the  early  friends  of  the 
measure,  that  tlie  importation  of  inferior  and  worthless  qualities  of  many  important 
drugs  and  medicines  has  since  gradually  and  greatly  decreased  in  quantity.  For  in- 
stance, I  rejected  during  the  first  seven  months  of  the  working  of  the  law  19,989  lbs. 
of  rhubarb  root;  but  I  have  since  rejected  only  .'>782  lbs.,  being  but  a  fraction  over 
one-third  of  the  quantity.  For  the  past  eighteen  months  I  have  not  had  occasion  to 
reject  a  single  pound.  I  rejected  during  the  first  nine  months  3347  lbs.  of  opium  ; 
but  have  since,  during  a  period  of  more  than  two  years  and  a  half  of  my  administra- 
tion of  the  law,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  above  statement,  rejected  only  8164  lbs.  For 
the  past  thirteen  months  I  have  rejected  only  95ii  lbs.,  while  I  have  passed  during 
that  period  not  less  than  70,000  lbs.  During  the  first  two  months  of  the  operation 
of  the  law  1  rejected  1414  lbs.  of  gamboge,  but  have  since  met  with  that  only  which 
I  was  ready  to  pass  without  any  hesitation.  During  the  first  nine  months  I  rejected 
2977  lbs.  of  gum  myrrh,  but  all  that  has  since  been  presented  to  entry  at  this  port 
I  have  found  satisfactory.  Thus  might  I  continue,  but  time  and  space  will  not 
permit.  Enough  I  opine  has  been  said  and  shown  to  satisfy  even  the  most  pre- 
judiced aud  sceptical  opponent  of  this  wise  measure,  that  if  faithfully  and  judiciously 
administered,  and  stconded  with  becomittg  seal  aud  honesty  of  pvrpose  hy  the  medical 
profession,  the  pharmaceutist,  and  dispensing  apothecary,  it  is  calculated  and  destined  to 
efiect  most  beneficial  and  lasting  sanitary  reforms  throughont  the  length  and 
breadth  of  our  vast  and  glorious  land.  In  a  word,  the  law  has  operated  thus  far 
remarkably  weU,  considerin  ;  the  hasty  manner  in  which  it  was  framed  and  passed 
through  Congress.  It  is  in  lome  respects  imperfect,  as  must  ever  be  the  case  with 
all  new  measures  of  legis'ation  uutil  their  utility  is  tested  by  practical  operation; 
but  these  imperfections  \\  ere,  some  time  since,  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasur, ,  who,  with  his  accustomed  promptitude,  soon  attcr  in- 
structed me  to  report  to  the  Department  such  modifications  and  suggestions  as  my 
experience  in  the  administration  of  the  law  should  dictate  as  most  desirable,  prac- 
ticable, and  judicious;  and,  notwithstanding  this  important  and  responsible  trust  has 
necessarily  been  made  the  subject  of  the  few  occasional  leisure  moments  1  could 
from  time  to  time  command,  apart  from  other  oflicial  duties,  it  is  nearly  completed, 
and,  in  a  manner  too,  as  I  have  reason  to  believe,  tliat  will  render  the  law,  when 
amended  as  proposed,  satisfactory  to  all  honourable  dealers,  importers,  owners,  and 
consignees,  and  at  the  same  time  do  away  with  the  not  unreasonable  objections 
entertained  by  our  marine  insurance  companies;  while  its  efiiciency,  instead  of  being 
in  any  manner  impaired  by  the  amendments,  will  be  more  i)erfectly  guarded  and 
essentially  strengthened. 

To  conclude,  I  beg  to  say,  that  although  I  have  not  tlie  honour  of  belonging  to  any 
Pharmaceutical  Association,  1  nevertheless  take  great  interest  in  everything  calcu- 
lated to  advance  the  good  cause  and  noble  calling  in  which  you  have  so  long  been 
engaged;  and  I  hope  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  every  city  and  town  of  import- 
ance throughout  this  wide-extended  country,  will  be  favoured  with  an  organization 
of  the  kind,  radiating  from  a  National  Pharmaceutical  Association  as  a  common 
centre.  It  would  be  of  vast  benelit  to  the  community  at  large,  as  well  as  eminently 
useful  to  the  medical  profession ;  for  as  all  nmst  admit,  it  is  of  the  most  vital  im- 
portance to  the  success  of  the  physician  that  his  remedial  agents  are  properly  pre- 
pared by  a  well-bred  aud  perfectly  educated  Chemist  and  Pharmaceutist;  and  I  may 
add  my  conviction,  that  medical  and  pharmaceutical  chemistry,  a  part  of  medical 
education  that  has  thus  far  been  most  unpardonably  neglet^ted,  should  be  universally 
and  efficiently  taught  in  our  Schools  of  Medicine. — Proceedings  of  t/tt  National  Phar^ 
maceutwal  Convention. 
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These  are  in  all  professions  certain  rules  of  conduct,  understood  if  not 
actually  agreed  npon,  among  the  Members,  a  deviation  from  which  is  held  to  be 
unprofessional.  These  rules  have  no  relation  to  the  law  of  the  land;  they  con- 
stitute a  voluntary  or  self-imposed  restraint,  having  for  its  object  the  elevation 
of  the  tone  and  character  of  tliose  who  are  under  their  influence,  and  the  main- 
tenance of  harmony  and  good  order  in  the  profession.  Such  laws,  to  which  the 
term  ethics  is  applied,  have  been  repeatedly  discussed  in  the  Medical  profession, 
and  although  no  definite  code  or  system  of  ethics  has  been  universally  adopted, 
various  propositions  and  drafts  of  such  a  code  have  been  considered,  acted  upon 
ill  certain  localities,  and  recommended  by  Medical  Associations. 

In  the  course  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society,  questions 
have  arisen  having  reference  to  the  mode  of  conducting  business,  the  relation 
between  Principals  and  Assistants,  the  regulation  of  prices,  the  sale  of  patent  or 
proprietar^r  medicines,  and  other  matters  of  a  personal  nature,  but  at  the  same 
time  affecting  the  character  of  the  body.  The  Council  have  been  appealed  to 
in  some  of  these  cases  which  were  deemed  not  fit  subjects  for  legislation  while 
their  importance  was  felt  and  acknowledged.  It  was  thought  that  any  officious 
interference  with  the  private  arrangements  of  individuals  would  be  inconsistent 
with  the  functions  of  the  Council,  and  likely  to  frustrate  the  object  in  view  by 
giving  offence. 

That  which  the  law  of  the  land  or  the  laws  of  an  association  cannot  effect, 
may  be  brought  about  by  the  moral  influence  of  a  code  of  ethics  voluntarily 
subscribed  to,  and  recommended  for  general  adoption,  llie  Chemists  having 
until  lately  been  disunited,  and  ranked  rather  with  the  trades  than  the  pro- 
fessions, have  not  had  the  advantage  of  that  discipline  which  is  the  natural 
result  of  organization  and  professional  intercourse,  but  we  think  the  time  has 
arrived  when  a  code  of  ethics  might  with  propriety  be  considered,  and  certain 
principles  of  action  inculcated,  which  it  should  be  the  aim  of  our  Members  to 
follow.  It  is  true,  that  whatever  may  be  the  standard  of  professional  conduct 
agreed  upon,  there  will  always  be  some  who  will  not  come  up  to  it,  but  the 
tendency  will  be  in  the  right  direction,  and  those  who  desire  to  maintain  and 
improve  the  character  of  their  profession,  will  have  a  tangible  and  recognized 
standard  or  court  of  appeal  by  which  to  regulate  their  conduct. 

The  Pharmaceutical  Chemists  (or  A{)othecaries  as  they  are  designated)  in 
America  have  anticipated  us  in  the  adoption  of  a  code  of  ethics,  which,  although 
not  yet  complete  in  all  respects,  is  a  step  in  advance,  and  will  pave  the  way 
for  further  progress.  The  regulations  were  passed  at  the  meeting  of  the  Phar- 
maceutical Congress  in  August  last,  and  all  the  Members  of  the  American 
Pharmaceutical  Association  are  required  to  subscribe  to  them,  as  one  of  the 
conditions  of  their  admission  into  that  body. 

CODE  OF  ETHICS  OF  THE  AMERICAN  PHARMACEUTICAL 

ASSOCIATION. 

The  American  Pharmaceutical  Association,  composed  of  Pharmaceutists  and 
Druggists  throughout  the  United  States,  feeling  a  strong  interest  in  the  success  and 
advancement  of  their  profession  in  its  practical  and  scientific  relations,  and  also 
impressed  with  the  belief  that  no  amount  of  knowledge  and  skill  will  protect  them- 
selves and  the  public  from  the  ill  effects  of  an  undue  competition,  and  the  temptations 
to  gain  at  the  expense  of  quality,  unless  they  are  upheld  by  high  moral  obligations 
in  the  path  of  duty,  have  subscribed  to  the  following  Code  of  Ethics  for  the  govern- 
ment of  their  professional  conduct 

Art.  I.  As  the  practice  of  Pharmacy  can  only  become  uniform  by  an  open  and 
candid  intercourse  being  kept  up  between  Ai)oihecaries  and  Druggists  among  them- 
selves and  each  other,  by  the  adoption  of  the  National  Fharuiacopceia  as  a  guide  in 
the  preparation  of  officinal  medicines,  by  the  discontinuance  of  secret  formtdoe  and 
the  practices  arising  from  a  quackish  spirit,  and  by  an  encouragement  of  that  esprit 
du  cwrps  which  will  prevent  a  resort  to  those  disreputable  practices  arising  out  of  an 
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iijniions  and  wicked  competition :  Therefore,  the  members  of  this  Association  agree 
to  uphold  the  use  of  the  Pharmaoopoeia  in  their  practice;  to  cultivate  brotherly 
feeling  among  tJie  members,  and  to  discountenance  qQaskery  and  dbtaonoorable 
competition  in  their  business. 

Art  II.  As  labour  should  baire  its  just  reward,  and  as  the  skill,  knowledge,  and 
responsibility  required  in  the  practice  of  Pharmacy  are  great,  the  remuneration  of 
the  Pharmaceutist's  senrioes  should  be  proportioned  to  these,  rather  than  to  the 
market  value  of  the  preparations  vended.  The  rate  of  charges  will  necessarily  vary 
with  geographical  position,  municipal  location,  and  other  circumstances  of  a  per- 
manent character,  but  a  resort  to  intentional  and  unnecessary  reduction  in  the  rate 
of  charges  among  Apothecaries,  with  a  view  to  gaining  at  the  expense  of  their 
brethren,  is  strongly  discountenanced  by  this  Association  as  productive  of  evil 
results. 

Art.  HL  The  first  duty  ol  the  Apothecaory,  after  duly  preparing  himself  fbr  his 
profession,  being  to  procure  good  drugs  and  preparationa  (fiir  without  these  his  skill 
and  knowledge  are  of  small  avail),  he  finequently  ha*  to  rely  on  the  good  fidth  of  the 
Bruggist  for  their  selection.  Those  Druggists  whose  knowledge^  skill,  and  integrity 
enable  them  to  conduct  their  business  faithfully,  should  be  encouraged,  isther  than 
these  who  base  their  claims  of  patronage  on  the  cheapness  of  their  artides  solely. 
When  accidentally  or  otherwise  a  deteriorated,  or  adulterated  drug  or  medicine  is 
sent  to  the  Apothecary,  he  should  invariably  return  it  to  the  Druggist,  with  a  atate- 
ment  of  its  defects.  Wliat  is  too  frequently  considered  as  a  mere  error  of  trade  on 
the  part  of  the  Druggist,  becomes  a  kighly  etilpabh  act  when  countenanced  by  the 
Apothecary;  hence,  wlien  repetitions  of  such  frauds  occur,  they  should  be  exposed 
for  the  benefit  of  the  profession.  A  careAil  but  firm  pursuit  of  this  course  would 
render  well-disposed  Druggists  more  careful,  and  deter  tiie  fraudulently  inelined  from 
a  resort  to  their  disreputable  practices. 

Art.  IV.  As  the  practice  of  Pharmacy  is  quite  distinct  from  the  practice  of 
medicine,  and  has  been  found  to  flourish  in  proportion  as  its  practitioners  have  con* 
fined  tlieir  attention  to  its  requirements,  and  as  the  conduction  of  the  businesa  of 
both  professions  by  the  same  individual  involves  pecuniary  temptations  whidi  are 
often  not  compatible  with  a  conscientious  discharge  of  duty,  we  consider  that  the 
members  of  this  Association  should  discountenance  all  such  professional  amalgama^ 
tion;  and  in  conducting  business  at  the  counter,  should  avoid  prescribing  for 
diseases  when  practicable,  referring  applicants  for  medical  advice  to  the  Physician. 
We  hold  it  as  unprofessional  and  highly  reprehensible  for  Apothecaries  to  allow  any 
per  centage  or  commission  to  Physicians  on  their  prescriptions,  as  unjust  to  the 
public,  and  hurtful  to  the  independenoe  and  sdf-iespect  of  both  the  parties  con- 
cerned. We  aJso  consider  that  the  practice  of  some  Physicians  (in  places  where 
good  Apothecaries  are  numerous),  of  obtaining  medicines  at  low  prioea  from  the 
latter,  and  sdling  them  to  their  patients,  is  not  only  unjust  and  unprofessional,  but 
deserving  the  censure  of  all  hiffh>minded  medical  men. 

Art.  V.  The  important  influence  exerted  on  the  practice  of  Pharmacy  by  the 
large  proportion  of  Physicians  who  have  resigned  its  duties  and  emoluments  to  the 
Apothecary,  are  reasons  why  he  should  seek  their  favourable  opinion  and  cultivate 
their  friendship,  by  earnest  endeavours  to  furnish  their  patients  with  pure  and  well- 
prcpared  medidnes.  As  Physicians  are  liable  to  commit  errors  in  writing  their 
prescriptions,  involving  serious  coniequenoe  to  health  and  reputation  if  permitted  to 
leave  the  shop,  the  Apothecary  should  always,  when  he  deems  an  error  has  been 
made,  consult  the  Physician  before  proceeding ;  yet  in  the  delay  which  miut  neces- 
sarily occur,  it  is  his  duty,  when  possible,  to  accomplish  the  interview  without  com- 
promising the  reputation  of  the  Physician.  On  the  otlier  hand,  when  Apotbecariea 
commit  errors  involving  ill  consequences,  the  Physician,  knowing  the  constant  lia- 
bility to  error,  should  feel  bound  to  screen  them  from  undue  censure,  unless  the 
result  of  a  culpable  negligence. 

Art.  YL  As  we  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  our  predecessors  for  the  researches 
and  observations  wliich  have  so  far  advanced  our  scientific  art,  we  hold  that  every 
Apothecary  and  Druggist  is  bound  to  contribute  his  mite  towards  the  same  fund, 
by  noting  the  new  ideas  and  phenomena  which  may  occur  in  the  course  of  his 
business,  and  publishing  them,  when  of  sufficient  consequence,  for  the  benefit  of  tlie 
profession^ — Proceedings  of  the  Pharm,  Convention,  PkUadeiphia,  Oet,  1852. 
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PHARMACEUTICAL  MEETING, 
Wednesday^  January  12,  1853. 

MB.  JACOB  BBLE  IN  THC  CBAIB. 

THE  FOLLOWING  DONATIONS  WERE  ANNOUNCED  :— 

Parte  I  and  2  of  PameWs  Applied  Chemistry,  from  Mr.  Bensley,  Uzbridge. 
The  Inrntranoe  Magannefor  JwnuKrjy  ftota  the  Institution  of  Actuaries. 
Poor  Mamucript  vols,  of  Dr.  Black's  Lectures,  from  Mr.  Greaves. 
7%e  Ckemisiry  of  the  Four  Semtuu,  by  T.  Griffiths,  fhim  Mr.  F.  Coles. 
Reporte  of  the  Juries  an  the  Great  JSsithibitwny  ftota  the  Royal  Commissionen. 

Specunen  of  Australian  Gold,  from  Mr.  Ponlton,  of  Geelong,  Australia. 

^tecimen  of  Ethiopian  Pepper,  from  Mr.  Daniel  HaDbury. 

I^iecimen  of  False  Isinglass,  from  Messrs.  Faber  and  Co.,  Mark  Lane. 

A  liD^  CoLLEcnoir  of  Dribd  Plants,  mounted  on  paper,  named,  and  arranged 
aieaovding  to  tlie  Natural  System  ;  and  a  collection  of  Mibbsals,  including  some 
ran  speetoiens,  from  Mr.  Folyblank,  of  Noel  Street,  Islington. 

T]i6  following  papers  weare  read : — 

ON  GENTIAN  ROOT  AND  THE  PRODUCTION  OF  GENTIAN  SPIRIT  IN 

SOUTH  BAVARIA. 

BT     PB.    T.  W.  C.     MAR  Tin  8. 

Pr  is  generally  supposed  that  G«ntiana  lutea,  Linn.,  and  Gentiana  purpurea,  Linn., 
yield  the  roots  sold  by  druggists  as  radix  gcntianie  lutete  and  gentians  rubne.  The 
two  plants  just  mentioned  are  found  chiefly  on  the  lower  Alps  of  Switzerland,  so  that 
the  roots  imported  from  that  country  are  very  probably  in  great  part  deriyed  ftrom 
them.  On  the  other  hand,  in  France,  according  to  Guibourt  {Histoire  Naturelle  des 
.Drogues,  4th  edition,  vol.  ii.,  p.  502),  the  root  of  Gentiana  lutea,  Linn.,  is  alone  em- 
ployed, and  is  abundantly  met  with  on  the  Vosges  and  on  the  Pjrrenees.  In  Norway, 
however,  the  root  of  the  red  gentian  is  chiefly  gathered.  According  to  Fereira 
(Materia  Medica,  vol.  ii.,  p.  1463),  gentian  root  is  imported  from  Havre  and  Marseilles 
into  England,  and  it  may,  therefore,  be  presumed  that  in  the  latter  country  the 
roots  of  those  species  of  gentian  are  used  which  are  indigenous  to  France,  and  chiefly 
that  of  Gentiana  lutea,  Linn.  It  is  remarkable  that  Haller  (/Ve/ac«  to  the  Pharmaeop. 
JBelvet,  p.  9)  considered  the  root  of  the  yellow  gentian  as  suspicious  (verdSchtig),  and 
that  according  to  Brocklesby  (Pkihs,  Trans,  No.  486,  p.  240),  the  uce  of  gentian  root  in 
England  has  been  followed,  in  the  human  subject,  by  loss  of  speech,  paralysis,  and  even 
with  death.  In  the  year  1815  Schrader  and  Staberoh  (Berlmischer  Jahrbuchfur  dt 
Pharmacie,  1 6th  Jahrgang,  1815,  p.  69),  reported  officially  that  red  gentian  root, 
obtained  from  a  commerced  house  in  Leipzig,  and  which  haid  been  used  for  the  pre- 
paration of  an  extract  by  an  Apothecary  in  the  Neu-mark  district,  produced,  when 
taken  internally,  the  symptoms  of  a  narcotic  poison.  At  the  subsequent  investiga- 
tion no  perceptible  difference  could  be  discovered  either  by  autopsy  or  by  re-agents; 
and  it  appears  to  me  very  remarkable  that  the  similar  observations  made  in  England 
should  have  been  overlooked  by  both  of  tlie  above-mentioned  Chemists.  Tlie  dis^ 
covery,  by  the  analytical  investigations  of  Chemists,  of  sugar  as  a  constituent  of 
gentian  root,  explained  the  possibility  of  preparing  from  this  drug,  in  its  fVesh  state. 
Gentian  spirit  {Eiizianbrantwein),  which  is  so  highly  valued  on  the  mountains.  That 
spirit  is  distilled  on  the  Swiss  Alps  from  the  roots  of  Gentiana  lutea,  is  mentioned  by 
Linnfeus  (Pflanzensystem,  translated  by  Houttuyn,  Niimburg,  1779,  Bd.  v.,  p.  849), 
and  this  is  the  oldest  notice  which  I  can  And  on  the  subject.  Planch^  (Tronmsdorff, 
Journal  der  Pharmaeie,  1815,  Bd.  xxiv.,  H.  ii.,  p.  242)  gives  explicit  information  about 
the  manufacture  of  this  spirit  in  France.  According  to  his  re][K)rt8  the  manufacture 
of  this  article  must  have  been  interrupted  for  some  time  (1815?)  in  France,  but  was 
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afterwards  resuroed  with  such  energy  that  thin  spirit  has  subsequently  become  one 
of  the  domestic  necessaries.  The  mctliod  of  preparing  it  is  as  follows: — The  root 
cut  Tery  small  is  mixed  with  water  and  allowed  to  ferment  during  a  fortnight;  the 
fermented  liquid  is  then  distilled,  and  the  distillate,  which  smells  and  tastes  of 
gentian,  is  rectified  over  wormwood,  hyssop,  ^-c.  The  liquid  has  now  lost  the  taste 
of  gentian,  and  possesses  a  strength  of  19^°  Baumd.  The  taste  is  not  disagreeable, 
but  the  gentian  odour  is  very  i)erceptible.  Planch^  obtained  by  three  times  repeated 
cohobation  of  the  fresh  root  an  aqueous  distillate  of  a  poisonous,  nauseous  odour,  a 
tablespoonful  of  which  produced  violent  nausea  and  a  kind  of  intoxication. 

M^rat  and  De  Lens  {Dictionaire  Universel  de  Matiere  MidicaU,  vol.  iii.,  p.  365} 
also  state  that  alcohol  can  be  extracted  from  the  root  of  gentian  by  fermentation 
and  distillation,  but  that  besides  Gentiana  lutea,  other  species,  namely,  Gentiana 
punctata  and  punctato-lutea  (the  latter  is  the  Gentiana  lutea,  Linn.,  var.  punctate- 
latea,  Grlesb.,  De  C,  Prodrom.,  vol.  ix.,  p.  87),  whidi  grow  in  the  south  of  France, 
are  also  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  gentian  spirit.  Once  only  I  met  with  thia 
beverage  on  a  journey  in  Switzerland.  It  had  been  very  probably  preiMued  from 
Gentiana  lutea,  Linn.  After  several  hours  travelling  on  the  mountains,  we 
arrived  wet  and  exhausted  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Allveneu,  if  I  am  not  mis- 
taken, and  were  obliged  to  stop  there  for  the  night.  As  a  refreshment  they 
placed  before  us  a  bottle  of  gentian  spirit.  It  was  a  turbid  liquid  of  a 
peculiar  odour,  and  slightly  bitter  taste,  and  not  of  any  gr«»at  alcoholic 
strength.  I  drank  about  a  small  wine-glassful  of  it,  when,  after  a  frugal 
supper,  I  felt  a  strong  inclination  to  vomit,  violent  trembling  and  coldness. 
At  the  same  time  my  sensorium  was  much,  affected.  Cold  perspiration  covered  my 
brow,  my  feet  became  cold,  and  my  condition  was  in  general  so  bad,  that  my 
travelling  companion,  who  was  afraid  that  I  had  been  poisoned,  became  greatly 
alarmed  about  me.  In  the  absence  of  other  remedies,  they  gave  me  milk  to  drink, 
which  caused  nie  to  vomit  several  times,  and  towards  morning  an  abundant  per- 
spiration ensued.  We  were  able  then  to  proceed  on  our  journey,  but  my  head  was 
during  the  following  day  affected,  my  limbs  heavy,  and  my  appetite  entirely  gone. 
I  describe  this  effect  on  myself  the  mure  circumstantially,  because  I  never  had  any 
other  opportunity  of  making  similar  observations.  From  these  facts  I  may  infer 
that  the  roots  of  Gentiana  lutea,  when  subjected  to  fermentation,  develop  (under 
certain  circumstances)  a  narcotic  poison,  which  is  soluble  in  alcohol.  As  large 
quantities  of  gentian  root  are  gathered  on  the  mountains  of  South  Bavaria,  and  are 
manufactured  into  gentian  spirit,  I  availed  myself  of  my  visit  to  the  whey  esta- 
blishment {MolkenanstalC)  in  Achselmanstein,  to  make  myself  somewhat  more 
acquainted  with  the  details.  I  must  here  premise,  that  on  these  mountains  the 
Gentiana  pannonica  Soopuli  and  the  Gent,  punctata  Linn,  are  chiefly  met  with,  and 
their  roots  are  also  gathered.  If,  according  to  the  observation  of  Schrader  and 
Staberoh  above  quoted,  an  admixture  of  the  roots  of  belladonna  and  aconite  should 
be  suspected,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  first  of  these  plants  does  not  grow  at 
those  elevations  in  which  the  species  of  gentian  occur,  whilst  the  roots  of  the  various 
species  of  aconite  scarcely  admit  of  being  mistaken,  as  they  are  easily  recognized  by 
tneir  finely  fibrous  structure.  Two  roots,  which  have  indeed  often  been  found 
mixed  with  the  root  of  gentian,  are  radix  imperatorise  and  radix  heliebori  albi. 
The  mother-plants  of  these  two  roots  are  found  at  the  same  elevation  with  the 
gentians,  and  if  they  have  actually  been  met  with  among  the  commercial  gentian  root, 
the  small  proportion  in  which  they  were  found  admixed,  shows  that  it  was  only  by 
accident,  and  not  for  the  purpose  of  aduUei-aiion,  that  they  were  intermixed.  But 
SSchrader  (BucAner,  Repert.fiir  Phannacie^  Niimbei^g,  1828,  Bd,  iii.,  p.  237)  says,  that 
he  has  found  among  100  lbs.  of  gentian  root,  wie  pound  of  white  hellebore  root :  this 
is  indeed  a  very  large  proportion.  He  also  states,  that  he  has  found  radix  allii 
victorialis  and  radix  iridis  among  the  roots  of  gentian.  But  this  admixture  I  have 
never  yet  met  with. 

Having  heard  that  Bartholomew  Mittner  is  established  at  Bischoffswies  as  distiller 
of  gentian  spirit  (a  second  establishment  of  the  same  kind  exists  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Konigssee),  I  went  there,  in  order  to  examme  on  the  spot  the  digging-up 
of  tne  roots  and  the  manufacture  of  the  gentian-spirit.  My  gentian  distiller  was  at 
first  a  little  reserved  and  surprised  to  see  a  person  who,  accoMing  to  all  appearances, 
did  not  belong  to  the  mountaineers,  take  an  interest  in  these  matters.  He  soon 
became,  however,  more  affable,  and  gave  me  the  following  information  : — 

For  the  permission  of  collecting  the  roots,  he  pays  yearly  a  certain  sum  to  the 
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Commissioners  of  Woods  and  Forests  at  fierchtesgaden,  who  give  him  as  much  as 
possible  their  support  and  assistance.  Tlie  digging-up  of  the  root  is  performed  by 
labourers,  who  raise  the  root  from  the  soil  with  a  pickaxe.  This  instrument  is 
fifteen  inches  long,  of  the  thickness  of  the  little  finger,  pointed  at  one  end,  arched 
like  a  bow  and  fastened  like  an  axe  to  a  wooden  handle.  The  labourer  grasps  with  one 
hand  a  bundle  of  flowering  stems,  whilst  with  the  other  he  cleverly  inserts  the  point 
of  the  axe  by  a  slight  cut  at  the  lower  part  of  the  root,  nnd  by  more  or  less  forcible 
lifting  and  moving  to  and  fro  he  loosens  the  latter  from  the  soil.  By  shaking  it  is  freed 
from  the  adhering  earth,  the  stalks  cut  off,  and  the  roots  carried  to  a  certain  place. 
As  the  roads  to  the  lower  valleys,  from  whence  the  crops  can  be  transported  by  carts, 
are  xery  difficult,  and  pass  over  steep  rocky  walls  and  mountain  paths,  they  make 
use  of  a  kind  of  small,  square,  not  very  deep,  basket,  which  is  carried  on  the  back. 
These  baskets  are  filled  witli  roots,  and  the  uppermost  placed  so  that  they  project 
about  half-a-foot  beyond  the  brim  of  the  basket ;  other  nwts  are  then  piled  upon 
these  to  about  100  and  150  lbs.,  and  then  tied  over  with  rope.  By  this  means  a 
large  heap  is  formed,  which  reaches  over  the  head  of  tho  bearer.  In  this  way,  the 
point  of  gravity  of  the  load  falls  nearly  upon  the  spine  of  the  stooping  carrier,  and 
thus  the  burden  becomes  much  easier.  It  is  astonishing  what  loads  these  men  are 
in  this  way  able  to  carry.  From  the  valley,  the  roots  are  transported  by  carts  to  the 
distillery,  where  they  are  cut  into  small  pieces  by  two  men  on  a  board  of  eight  feet 
long  and  three  feet  broad.  This  is  done  with  a  short,  strong,  iron  chopping  knife, 
of  which  each  man  is  furnished  with  two.  The  roots  thus  prepared  are  now  placed 
'in  tubs,  each  holding  about  two-and-a-half  or  three  pailfuls  [^Eimerl,  water  is  poured 
oyer  them,  and  they  are  left  to  ferment  in  a  small  room  which  admits  of  being 
heated.  I  had  no  thermometer  with  me,  but  I  should  say  the  temperature  of  the 
place  was  not  above  25°  li.  The  tubs  are  covered  with  circular  pieces  of  pine-wood 
fastened  down  by  stones,  and  the  fermentation  is  generally  completed  within  about 
seven  or  eight  days.  The  noise,  which  the  rapidly  developing  bubbles  of  carbonic 
acid  made,  was  distinctly  perceptible  on  placing  the  ear  to  the  tubs.  The  distillation 
is  then  performed  from  a  small  copper  still,  whose  head  is  provided  with  two  tubes. 
The  cooling  process  is  excellently  managed.  Into  the  kitchen  where  the  apparatus 
stands  a  mountain  brook  flows,  by  which  means  a  low  temperature  is  constantly 
obtained.  On  the  walls  of  the  refrigerator,  which  is  proportionately  not  very  large, 
I  fancied  I  observed  a  conferva  in  great  abundance,  and  I  am  sorry  that  I  did  not 
take  some  of  it  away  with  me.  The  distillation  is  performed  by  means  of  a  wood 
fire,  and  the  residue  in  the  still  possesses,  as  may  easily  be  imagined,  a  very  bitter 
taste,  and  is  thrown  away  as  refuse.  The  spirit  thus  obtained  is  purified  by  a 
second  distillation,  and  at  the  close  of  this  article  I  shall  give  a  brief  notice  of 
the  two  products,  crude  and  rectified  gentian  spirit,  which  I  took  home  with  me. 
To  what  extent  this  business  is  carried  on,  may  be  seen  from  the  fact  that  Mittner 
sold  last  year  eighty-one  cwt.  of  dried  gentian  root,  and  that  his  spirit  is  far  and 
wide  inquired  for  as  an  excellent  product. 

I  shaU  now  add  the  results  of  some  experiments  made  with  the  two  kinds  of 
spirit. 

Crude  Gentian  SpiriL — This  liquid  is  of  a  slightly  yellow  colour,  and  possesses  an 
unpleasant  smell,  and  a  peculiar  and  by  no  means  agreeable  taste.  At  12°  R.  it  indi* 
cated  44°  TraUes.  Litmus  was  strongly  reddened  by  it ;  hydrosulphuret  of  am- 
monia produced  in  twenty-four  hours  an  abundant  white  precipitate  ;  acetate  of  lead 
dirty  yellow  flakes  ;  nitrate  of  silver  became  strongly  reduced,  the  supernatant 
liquid  was  slightly  reddened  ;  muriate  of  gold  became  completely  reduced,  with  the 
deposition  of  a  black  sediment. 

The  Eectified  Gentian  Spirit  was  clear  like  water,  did  not  possess  a  strong  smell,  but 
still  a  rather  disagreeable  one ;  at  12°  R.  it  showed  39°  Tralles,  and  was  consequently 
weaker  than  the  crude  product.  The  taste  was,  however,  not  so  unpleasant ;  litmus 
was  slightly  reddened  by  it.  Hydrosulphuret  of  ammonia,  as  well  as  acetate  of  lead, 
produced  no  reaction  ;  nitrate  of  silver  became  reduced,  but  not  so  much  so  as  by 
the  crude  spirit.  Muriate  of  gold  also  suffered  a  slight  reduction  ;  the  reaction  was, 
however,  comparatively  weak. 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  besides  an  acid  (acetic  acid  ?)  some  Tolatilo  oil, 
analogous  to  ifusel  oU,  is  contained  in  this  spirit ;  but  the  small  quantity  which  I  pos- 
sessed admitted  of  no  further  experiments.  Narcotic  effects  are  said  never  to  hare 
been  produced  by  it,  and  it  appears,  therefore,  that  there  is  a  difference  between  the 
gentian  spirit  of  Switzerland  and  that  manufactured  in  Bavaria. 
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ON  A  NEW  TEST  FOR  DISTINGUISHmG  THE  RUSSIAl^, 
INDIAN,  AND  ENGLISH  RHUBAEBS. 

BT  ME.    JOHK   8.  COBB. 

Thx  absence  of  a  good  test  for  distingnishing  the  Russian  ^rom  East  Indian 
rhubarb  has  been  too  much  felt  and  too  ofben  expatiated  on  to  require  any 
comment.  The  want  of  it  has  led  to  a  great  many  aonlyses,  undertaken  with  a 
-view  to  the  discovery  of  some  constituent  peculiar  to  one  or  the  other  species;  I 
am  not,  however,  aware  of  any  successful  results  having,  up  to  the  present  time, 
ensued  from  these  researches,  at  least  so  far  as  concerns  the  discovery  of  aay 
reagent  capable  of  distinguishing  the  varieties  of  this  drug.  Several  tests  h»re 
indeed  been  proposed,  but  none  of  these  are  to  be  relied  upon.  The  gritdnen, 
whm  chewed,  caused  by  the  presence  of  oxahite  of  lime  in  the  Russian  variefy, 
is  far  from  being  a  satisfactory  test.  I  have  met  with  specimens  of  Indian 
rhubarb  possessing  this  quality  to  a  great  degree. 

G«iger  states  that  "iodized  hydriodic  acid  "  gives  with  a  decoction  of  Russian 
rhubarb  a  green  tint,  with  Indian  a  brownish  colour,  and  a  deep  red  with  the 
Eng^lish  rhubarb;  but  in  my  hands  this  test  has  proved  singularly  fallacious ; 
with  it  I  obtained  a  green  colour  with  the  Russian,  a  dirty  green  with  Incfian, 
and  a  sea-green  with  English  rhubarb.  Moreover,  the  colour  varies  according* 
to  the  quantity  of  the  test  added;  and  if  the  latter  be  in  excess,  any  of  the 
varieties  when  viewed  by  transmitted  light,  will  seem  of  a  red  colour.  If,  how- 
ever, the  solution  be  subsequently  plentifully  dilated  with  water,  the  green  tint 
b  rendered  evident. 

Thomson  remarks,  first,  that  a  solution  of  isinglass  gives  a  more  abundant 
precipitate  in  the  Indian  than  in  the  Russian  rhubarb ;  and  second,  that  the 
decoction  of  yellow  bark  ffives  a  more  abundant  greeni^  precipitate  with  the 
infusion  of  Russian  than  wiui  the  East  Indian  rhubarb,  in  the  latter  of  which  the 
precipitate  is  bright  yellow. 

These  tests  do  not  appear  to  me  to  be  conclusive.  The  precipitate  caused  by 
the  solution  of  isinglass,  gives  a  bulkier  but  not  really  more  abundant  predpitate 
in  the  one  case  than  in  the  other,  as  is  evident  when  the  precipitate  haa  sub- 
sided, and  the  difference  of  colour  in  the  other  test  is  so  small  that  it  requires  a 
somewhat  artistic  eye  to  appreciate  the  distinction,  and  it  certainly  would  not 
serve  otherwise  than  as  a  comparative  test.  I  may  incidentally  mention  here, 
tiiat  in  the  course  of  my  experiment,  I  found  that  the  acetate  of  lead,  when 
ammonia<  had  previously  been  added,  gave  with  infusion  of  Indian  rhubarb  a 
violet-red  precipitate,  and  one  approaching  to  a  brick-red  with  Rnssiaa 
rhubarb,  the  precipitate  in  the  latter  being  of  a  coarser  description  than  in  the 
former.  The  same  objection,  however,  applies  to  this  as  to  the  previously  cited 
tests,  for  any  reagent  depending  for  its  efficiency  on  a  slight  vanation  in  co4oiir 
or  bulk,  must  practically  be  of  little  value.  Bearing  this  in  mind,  I  have  en- 
deavoured to  find  one  not  liable  to  these  objections. 

The  test  to  which  I  am  about  to  direct  your  attention  is  baaed  on  the  anp- 
positbn  which  I  had  the  honour  of  suggesting  to  you  some  two  years  ainee, 
that  the  precipitate  formed  in  the  tincture  of  rhubarb  is  the  result  of  liie 
oxidation  of  the  active  principle  of  the  rhubarb.  I  am  not  at  present  prepared 
to  maintain  the  correctness  or  inaccuracy  of  this  view,  but  I  am  now  engaged 
in  some  escperiments  on  the  subject,  which,  if  satisfiictorjr,  I  shall  have  the 
pleasure  of^  submitting  to  you  on  n  future  day.  Startmg  then  with  this 
nypothesia,  and  remarkmg  that  the  tincture,  when  made  with  Indian,  dej^osited 
more  than  with  the  Russian  rhubarb,  I  thought  it  probable  that  an  oxidising 
agent  might  exhibit  sufficient  difierence  in  its  mo(bu  agendi  on  the  species  <? 
rhubarb  to  enable  us  to  identify  them  thereby.  In  this  though  at  first 
unsuccessftd,  my  anticipations  were  ultimately  realized.  If  two  drachms  of  ample 
(proof)  tincture,  of  the  P.  L.  strength,  be  placed  in  a  teat  tube,  and  iieatod 
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with  one  dradun  of  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  nitric  aeid  and  distilled  water, 
the  foUovring  results  will  take  place : — 

East  Indian  soon  becomes  cloudy,  and  in  from  five  to  tw^itj  minutes  is  tnrfoid. 

Roflsian  remains  unchanged  for  three  or  four  hours, 

English  loses  its  brightness  in  half  an  hour ;  on  holding  it  before  a  light  a 
precipitate  may  be  seen  diffused  through  it. 

If,  instead  of  5ij*  of  tincture,  one  of  tincture  and  one  of  water  be  used,  the 
test,  as  regards  the  Indian,  is  still  more  prompt,  but  the  difference  between  the 
English  and  Turkey  not  so  clearly  defined. 

There  are  one  or  two  precautions  to  be  observed  in  the  application  of  this 
test :  the  dilute  add  should  be  gradually  added,  the  test  tube  being  shaken  in 
the  meantime.  Again,  if  rectified  tincture  or  strong  acid  be  used,  very 
equivocal  results  are  obtained.  My  first  experiments  were  made  with  strong 
acid  and  rectified  tincture.  The  results  were  excellent,  as  &r  as  regarded  three 
or  four  samples ;  but  when  I  came  to  essay  another,  the  very  reverse  of  the 
former  experiments  took  place.  I  thought  at  first  that  the  samples  of  rhubarb 
could  not  be  rightly  marked,  but  on  again  returning  to  the  former  samples, 
they  also  gave  contradictory  results.  I  procured  other  samples,  but  ultimately 
discovered  that  this  anomalous  reaction  was  due  to  the  time  the  nitric  acid  was 
lefl  in  contact  with  the  supertangent  film  of  tincture,  in  which  it  seemed  to  set 
up  a  sort  of  fermentation,  which,  after  the  two  were  mixed  by  agitation,  pro- 
pagated itself  throughout  the  liquid.  Tluis,  if  two  drachms  of  tincture  of  East 
Indian  rhubarb  be  placed  in  two  separate  test  tubes,  held  in  the  hand,  and  the 
acid  added ;  if  the  tube  to  which  the  acid  is  last  added  be  immediately  agitated, 
and  then  the  other  treated  in  a  similar  manner,  tbe  one  will  shortly  let  ftll  a 
ropy  deposit,  while  the  other  remains  clear.  By  using  the  dilute  aeid  and  proof 
tincture  these  fallacies  are  avoided. 

Yarmouik,  January  lOtk,  1853. 

ON  THE  ESTIMATION  OF  THE  STRENGTH  OP  FRENCH 

ESSENCES. 

BT  MR.  THOMAS  JACKSON. 

WisKma  to  estimate  the  comparative  value  of  two  samples  of  ^'  Ecetrait  triple 
an  Joindn"  In  a  more  positive  and  sstisfaetory  manner  than  that  founded  on 
their  specific  gravities,  or  their  odours,  and  having  searched  in  vain  through 
the  works  at  my  eoannand  for  some  acknowledged  mode  of  operating,  I  took 
into  nonsideration  the  possibility  of  isolating  the  essential  principles  present,  un- 
modified by  heat  or  by  combination. 

A  preliminary  experiment,  performed  with  one  drachm  of  essence  added  to 
two  ounces  of  a  strong  solution  of  chloride  of  sodium  alightiy  acidulated,  ex- 
hibited on  the  sur&ce  of  the  liquid  a  film  of  essential  oil,  reddened  by  the  free 
acid,  after  a  night's  repose.  With  the  view  of  obtaining  a  similar  but  more 
complete  result,  I  substituted  chloride  of  calcium  for  common  salt.  Commerciid 
chloride  of  calcium  was  dissolved  in  rectified  spirit,  and  the  solution  filtered  and 
evaporated  to  dryness.  To  half  an-ounce  of  essence,  contained  in  a  graduated 
tube,  the  dry  chloride  of  calcium  was  added  to  saturation,  then  two  £achms  of 
water,  or  as  much  as  was  required  to  render  the  mixtnre  sufilcientiy  fluid  for 
the  essential  oil  to  separate.  The  solution,  previously  to  the  addition  of  the 
water,  was  dear,  but  when  the  water  was  added  it  became  cloudy,  and  evidence 
of  tbe  separation  of  oil  was  soon  manifested. 

Uader  these  cirenmstances  the  oil  rises  to  the  snrfaee,  and  is  found  there  in  a 
fiooeulent  mass  after  the  mixture  has  stood  lor  a  few  hours,  or  during  a  night ; 
and  the  measmre  of  the  oUs  thus  separated  afford  a  fair  index  of  the  relative 
strength  of  the  essences  examined. 

In  order  to  set  the  oils  in  a  more  definite  state,  the  niztare  in  whidi.  the« 
separation  had  been  effected  was  twice  washed  with  an  equal  volume  of  ether. 
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and  the  latter,  after  bein;;  decanted,  was  allowed  to  evaporate  8pK)ntaneoiifily. 
The  sides  of  the  evaporating  di»h  were  coated  with  a  concrete  oil  of  a  light 
orange  colour,  and  at  the  bottom  of  the  dish  was  a  small  quantity  of  fluid, 
which,  on  being  dried  over  sulphuric  acid,  afforded  crystals  of  chloride  of 
calcium.  By  washing  the  contents  of  the  dish  with  ether,  which  had  been  pre- 
viously dried  with  diloride  of  calcium,  and  again  evaporating  the  solution 
spontaneously,  the  essential  oil  was  obtained  free.  It  is  a  concrete  oil,  having  a 
powerful  and  characteristic  odour,  and  of  a  pale  colour.  On  the  addition  of 
oil  of  vitirol,  it  acquires  a  deep  blood  red  colour  and  a  pungent  odour. 

The  mother  liquor,  containing  the  chloride  of  calcium,  from  which  the  oil 
had  been  separated,  on  being  afterwards  evaporated  afforded  a  very  faint  smell. 

Two  samples  of  essence  examined  in  the  manner  described,  gave,  in  round 
numbers,  one  grain  and  three  grains  resp;.'ctively  of  essential  oil  from  half-an- 
ounce  of  the  essence. 

Manchester^  llth  January,  1853. 


ON  THE  PREPARATION  OF  EXTRACT  OF  COLOCYNTH. 

Mb.  CoBTis,  of  Crawford  Street,  laid  before  the  meeting  several  samples  of 
simple  extract  of  colocynth,  accompanied-  by  some  remarks  on  their  prepara- 
tion. He  had  made  these  samples  experimentally^  in  consequence  of  what  had 
been  stated  on  the  subject  at  previous  meetings. 

Sample  No.  1. — Extract  of  Colocynth,  made  strictly  according  to  the  Pharma- 
copoeia of  1851. 

3lbs.  troy  of  the  finest  colocynth  pulp  were  nuioerated  in  half-a-gallon  of  dis- 
tilled water  for  thirty-six  hours,  and  pressed  strongly.  The  liquor,  which  was 
pretty  bright,  was  strained,  and  evaporated  very  carefully  at  a  temperature  not 
exceeding  150^  F.,  to  a  pilular  consistence. 

During  the  evaporation,  the  product  separated  into  two  parts ;  the  one  a  very 
tenaceous  substance  of  the  consistence  of  an  extract,  and  the  other  a  thick 
brown  liquor  of  the  consistence  of  treacle.  In  completing  the  evaporation, 
it  was  found  advantageous  to  remove  the  former  while  the  latter  was  being 
brought  to  the  proper  consistence,  and  then  to  mix  the  two  products  in  a  mortar. 

The  extract  amounted  to  twelve  per  cent,  of  the  weight  of  the  colocynth. 

Sample  No.  2. — Extract  of  Coloc^thj  made  from  the  residue  of  No.  1. 

The  marc  lefl  afler  the  preparation  of  the  first  extract  was  macerated  again 
with  the  same  quantitv  of  water  and  for  the  same  time  as  before.  The  pressed 
liquor  was  not  so  bright  as  that  of  the  previous  experiment,  but  it  appeared  to 
be  equally  bitter.  In  effecting  the  evaporation  of  this  liquor,  much  leas  separa- 
tion took  place  than  in  the  previous  experiment,  and  the  product  appeared  to 
consist  principally  of  the  part  which  has  been  described  as  a  thick  brown  liquor. 
There  was  but  a  small  portion  of  the  tenaceous  substance. 

The  product  amounted  to  nine  per  cent,  of  the  original  weight  of  the  colo- 
cynth. 

Sample  No.  3. — Extract  of  Colocynth,  made  firom  the.  residue  of  No.  2. 

The  marc  left  after  the  preparation  of  the  second  extract,  was  treated  precisely 
as  before.  The  pressed  liquor  was  exceedingly  muddy  and  opaque,  and  on 
being  heated  and  allowed  to  cool,  it  resembled  a  thick  jelly.  As  it  evidently 
contained  much  inert  matter,  it  was  returned  to  the  maic,  and  two  pints  of 
rectified  spirit  and  one  [nnt  of  water  being  added,  these  were  allowed  to  mace- 
rate for  two  days.  The  pressed  liquor  was  now  found  to  be  perfectly  bright, 
and  somewhat  resembled  in  appearance  the  liquor  obtained  in  tne  first  macera- 
tion of  the  pulp  for  the  preparation  of  sample  No.  1. 

,     The  product  amounted  to  eight  per  cent,  of  the  original  weight  of  the  colo- 
cynth. , 
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Mr.  Curtis  stated  that  he  had  been  prindpallv  induced  to  prepare  these  ex- 
tracts iu  the  munner  dewribed,  with  the  view  of  having  their  relative  strengths 
teiCed  by  some  phjaician. 

CHINESE  PHABMACT. 

Mr.  Daniel  Uanburj  presented  to  the  Society  two  specimen!  of  Chinese  pro- 
prietary nedicines,  one  in  the  form  of  pills,  and  the  other  of  powder,  filch 
medicine  is  enclosed  Id  a  little  earthenware  bottle,  of  the  form  and  site  figured 
below,  and  wrapped  up  with  a  bill,  of  which  we  give  a  trandatiou  :— 

"  Frogt  Juke  Pills,  a  panacea  for  all 

ais. 

"  To  stop  immediately  flatulence,  pain 
in  the  itomach,  heat  and  burning  in 
the  heart  and  mouth,  nervous  depres- 
Mon,  Toniiting  and  nuTging, — take  ten 
of  the  pills,  and  swallow  them  witli  hot 

tey-Kw 

Shaoghae.   respectfully  presents   '(the 

medjciue)."  i-ui. 

"  Tht  Sleeping  Dragon  Potcder, — Fop 
children  afflicted  with  pain  in  the  bowels, 
geaeral  fever,  flatulence,  pain  in  the 
head  with  fever,  vomiting  and  purging ; 
also  for  convuliioni  or  flts  when  the 
child  writhes  about  and  distorts  itself 
in  great  d^ree  to  the  peril  of  its  lite, 
rolling  the  eyes  and  twisting  the  neck — 

take  a  little  of  the  powder  and  blow  it  up  the  nose,  and  when  the  child  sneezes  it 
will  speedily  recover. 

"  Mr.  Taou,  of  the  Key-Ewan  shop,  to  ttie  eastward  of  the  Magistracy  at 
Shaoghae,  respectfully  presents  (the  medicine)." 


PROVINCIAL  TRANSACTIONS. 

PHARMACEUTICAL  MEETING,  EDINBURGH, 
Tuetday,  18fA  January. 


The  following  papers  were  read  : — 

ON    A    MEW    SOURCE    OF    KINO. 

DV  BOBirr  CHBISTIBON,  M.I).,  V.F.H.B.B., 
ProTessoT  uf  Materis  Medica  in  the  Univeisily  of  Edinbnrglu 

In  a  letter  of  the  QOth  of  last  July,  from  a  merchant  of  Moulmein,  Mr.  R.  S. 
Begbie,  son  of  Dr.  Begbie  of  this  city,  I  was  intbriu;J  that  a  species  of  kino— 
which  seemed  to  him  to  present  the  physical  and  chemieal  properdes  of  the 
commercial  variety  of  that  drug  in  the  English  home  market,  and  which  had 
been  Bscertaioed  by  a  medical  friend  at  Moulmein  to  possess  also  its  medi- 
cinal virtues — miriit  be  largely  obtained  from  a  tree  abounding  in  the  adjacent 
provinces.  Mr.  Begbie  added,  that  he  believed  "  a  small  quantity  had  been 
•eot  some  years  uro  to  England ;  but  as  an  article  of  export  generally  it  has  not 
yet  been  shipped.  This  notice  was  accompanied  by  a  small  specimen,  which  is 
now  produced,  and  which  is  large  enough  to  allow  of  its  principal  properties 
being  accurately  ascertained. 

As  the  inquiries  I  have  made  lend  me  to  suppose  that  the  article  in  question  is 
of  a  very  6ne  kind,  and  that  the  fact  of  its  production  near  Monlmein,  and  pro- 
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bably  over  a  considerable  port  of  tlie  neigfabouriiiff^  proiviiice  of  Fflvoe,  m  not 
hitherto  known  in  Sorope^  I  beg  to  present  to  the  Pkarmacentical  Society  the 
foUowing  description  of  it,  and  the  reasons  which  induce  me  to  think  iliat  it  is 
obtained  from  tne  identical  tree  which  yields  in  Malabar  the  present  commercial 
kino  of  European  trade. 

The  small  portion  sent  by  Mr.  Begbie  consists  partly  of  little  aDfi;ular  frag- 
ments ;  but  there  are  several  larger  masses  which  are  portions  of  cylinders* 
abont  half-an-incfa  in  diameter,  apparently  moulded  by  collecting  the  juice  in 
reeds.  These  have  externally  a  greyish,  striated  surfhce,  most  unlike  that  of 
the  broken  fr^ments  of  commercial  kino.  They  are  easily  frangible ;  and  tike 
broken  pieces  nave  exactly  the  appearance  of  ordinary  kino,  except  tfiat  they 
are  even  blacker,  and  more  glassy  by  reflected  light ;  and  by  transmitted  light, 
though  opaaue  when  of  very  moderate  thickness,  they  are  of  a  splendid  cherry- 
red  colour  m  very  thin  fragments.  They  are  easily  reduced  to  fine  powder, 
which  has  a  dark,  dirty,  ]Ske  tint.  Their  taste  is  very  slightly,  bitter  and 
intensely  astringent. 

Cold  water  acts  more  quickly  on  this  kino  than  on  the  kino  of  commesxie, 
gradually  dissolving  a  very  large  proportion  of  it,  and  forming  a  deep  eherry-red, 
astringent  solution ;  and  there  is  left  a  small  proportion  of  greyish  fiocculent 
matter,  wluch  is  slowly  soluble  in  a  sreat  measure  in  boiling  water,  and  which 
appears  to  be  analogous  to  the  insoluble  variety  of  gum  called  bassorin.    Boflhng 
water  dissolves  dus  kino  almost  entirely,  and  the  solution,  when  cold,  continues 
nearly  transparent  for  at  least  an  hour ;  but  afterwards  it  becomes  slightly 
turbid,  and  a  scanty,  fiocculent  precipitate  slowly  subsides^    Both  the  hot  and 
cold  solutions  yield,  when  much  diluted,  a  deep  oUve-green  precipitate  with  the 
tincture  of  sesquii^loride  of  iron ;  and  when  the  solution  is  coneeatsated^  a 
dirty  grey  precipitate  is  formed  so  abundantly  that  the  whole  fluid  becomes  a 
thidc  pulpy  mass.    A  boiling  solution  in  twe&ty-flve  ports •  of  w«ter  ibmn  widk 
the  iron  test  a  pulp  too  thick  to  flow,  which  is  one  of  the  chasacterff  aasigiied  m 
the  Edinburgh  Pharmacopoeia  to  true  officinal  kino.    But  I  fnd  further  that  a 
solution  in  even  seventy-five  parts  of  cold  water  has  a  beautiflii  intense  cherr}*- 
red  colour,  and  forms  with  sesquichloride  of  iron,  in  the  course  of  an  hour,  a 
pulp  so  thick  as  to  fiow  only  sluggishly. 

On  comparing  these  characters  with  a  fine  speeunen  of  kino  of  home  trade, 
and  also  with  a  specimen  collected  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Goomsoor,  in 
Mysore,  by  Dr.  Cleghorn,  of  the  Madras  Medical  Service,  when  he  was  Surgeon 
of  the  surveying  corps  in  that  country,  I  find  that  the  last  two  are  identical, 
with  the  single  exception  that  Dr.  GWhom's  ^ecimen  is  somewhat  redder 
when  seen  in  bulk ;  and  that  the  Mommein  kino  is  blacker,  more  vitreous 
in  lustre,  rather  more  easily  soluble  in  cold  water,  and  with  rather  less  fiaky 
residue;  and  when  the  cold  solution  is  diluted  to  the  strength  of  one  in 
seventy-five,  it  requires  rather  more  sesquichloride  of  iron  to  tmrow  down  all 
its  tannin,  and  consequentiy  the  preoipitato  fiirnm  with  the  water  a  somewhat 
firmer  pulp. 

This  kino  dissolves,  with  only  a  trace  of  fiaky  residue,  in  rectified  sfkity  which 
forms  an  intense  cherry-red  tinctiure  of  very  nure  astrineent  taste.  The 
(juantity  in  my  possession  is  scarcely  sufficient  to  allow  of  a  fuller  examination  ot 
its  chemical  properties  and  composition.  But  its  physical  characters,  the  action 
of  water,  and  the  properties  of  the  watery  solution,  even  as  I  have  shortly  ior 
dicated  them,  are  enough  to  prove  that  the  Moulmein  kino  is  identical  in  nature 
with  the  present  kino  <S  home  trade,  and  in  point  of  quality  somewhat  superior. 
I  have  no  doubt|.  firom  its  taste,  and  the  action  of  the  iron  teat,  that  an  analysia 
will  prove  the  presence  of  a  larger  proportion  of  tannin. 

It  does  not  «>solutely  follow,  even  nom  the  exact  correspondemies  now  men- 
tioned, that  the  Moulmein  kino  is  derived  from  the  same  botanical  source  wiUi 
the  present  officinal  kino  of  Europe.  The  officinal  sort  has  been  aoonrately 
rafiured  by  the  separate  reseuwhea  of  Dr.  Gthson,  Dr.  Pcreins  and  Dr.  Boyle, 
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to  tile  Pterocarpug  Mdrmtpium  of  Roxburgii,  a.  fine  forest  tree  abounding  in 
tiie  hills  of  Mysore  and*  other  parts  of  the  Indian  Peoinsulo.  But  the  .Btttea 
frondoM  also  jields  a  fine  kino,  tdiich  I  have  shown  in  my  Dispensatory  to  be 
scarcely  distinguishable  in  chemical  properties  from  tiie  officinal  Kind. 

Mr.  fie^ie,  however,  has  fortunately  sujiplied  me  with  a  description  of  the 
Moulmein  tree,  sufficient  to  identify  it  witli  the  true  kino  tree  of  Mysore. 
"It  is,"  says  he,  "  one  of  the  commonest  trees  in  the  adjoining  provinces,  and  is 
called  by  the  Burmese  Padouk.  It  grows  to  a  great  size  and  height.  Imme- 
diately before  the  rainy  season  it  is  covered  with  u>ng  pendant  yellow  flowers,  of 
ail  exceedmgly  sweet  odour,  like  that  of  jessamine.  The  tree  flowen  three 
times,  at  intervals  ofperfaape  a  week  or  ten  daysf  each,  blow  lasting  about 
iwent^-fonr  hours.  Tne  wood  is  in  colour  like  mahogany,  and  exoeedingjy 
hea^y.  It  is  used  in  India  for  making  gun-carriages ;  and  at  present  we  are 
preparing  some  fbr  the  London  market,  in  execution  of  an  order,  I  fancy,  for  the 
Boyal  Artillery.  It  makes  most  beautifial  furniture.  TTie  gum  exudes  sl^hdy 
without  incision ;  but  on  a  cut  being  made  into  the  tree,  it  bleeds  most  freely.*' 
This  description  is  not  sufficiently  botanical  to  enable  me  to  determine  the  tree 
fi?om  its  characters  in  botanical  works.  But  on  submitting  Mr.  Begbie^s  letter 
to  Dr.  Gibson,  Conservator  of  the  Forests  of  Bombay,  who  ver^-  lately  visited 
Edinburgh,  that  gentleman  at  once  recognized  his  old  acquaintance  of  the 
Indian  woods,  the  Pterocarpus  Marwpwm ;  which  he  was  one  of  the  firat  to 
discover  to  be  the  tme  sounee  of  kino,  by  observing  tliat«  when  his  eonpatiions 
on  a  shooting  party  cut  their  names  into  tiie  bark  of  a  tx«e  beside  which  they 
had  been  restintv*,  a  red  juice  fi:«ely  exuded^  and  concreted  into  a  dark  astringent 
gum,  like  tiie  kino  of  commence. 

NOTICE  OF  SOME  OF  THE  APPROVED  PR0CESSE8  FOR  THE 

DETECTION  OF  POISONS. 

BV  DOnOliiAa  NAGLAOAN,  M.D.,  F.R«S.B., 

HoQoiavy  Member  of  the  Pharmaceatical  Society. 

Da.  Macuusav,  belbre  entering  on  the  subject  announoed,  felt  called  upon  to 
ofler  some  Myology,  both  fbr  the  nalnie  of  his*  oonmmnication  and  fbr  the  fbrm  in 
which^e  hud  it  before  the  Society.  He  regretted  diat  he  bad  not  in  his  pesner  at 
Xuvsent  to  ofibr  to  the  Meeting  anything  new  of  a  PharmaooloBical  nature,  and  he 
felt  that  the  detection  of  poisone  not  being  pas^  of  die  osdinaxy  avocationa  of  a 
Fharmaoentioal  Chemist,  the  su^ect  wanted  direct  practicai  importaaeeto  recom- 
mend it  to  their  attention.  Toxicology  wae  one  of  the  aubjeeta  which;  hi  detoance 
to  the  sKpreseed  opinion  of  certain  parties^  had  beoi  excluded  from  that  portion 
of  the  BtMBrmaey  Bill  which  regulated  the  education  and  examinatiaa  of  Phar- 
naoeutioal  Cheraiati.  He  did'  not  see  upon  what  grounda  this  olijeetioa  had  been 
mad^  ner  what;  the  objectors  gained  by  obtaining  the  exclusion  of  the  eflending 
word*  It  had  been  said,  that  making  Chemista*  study  toxioology  tended  to  make 
medical'  practitioners  of  them ;  and  he  auppased  that  die  fear  was,  that  tibey  would 
thus  take  something  from  the  pnratice  of  othat  people.  If  poisoninga  wena  as 
oommon  occurrences,  aa  births  there  might  ba  some  gpewmd  ibr  the  fears  tima  enterv 
taiaed,  but  being  fortnnately  oomparalipfely  nue  ooeanenoa8,.the  fear  enteataiaed 
upon  this  point  appeared  to  him  to  be  groundlesa.  Toxicology  might  nomiaaliy  be 
excluded  from  the  education  of  the  Pharmaceutioal  Chemist,  but  pnetieaily  it 
oonld  not.  He  would  encounter  the  deseription  of  the  properties  of  poiaonai  and 
learn  something  as  to  the  modes  of  detactlag  them,  in  the  systematic  counea  of 
lectures  <m  chemistry,  and  he  could  not  help  acquiring  some  acquaintance  with  tiieir 
eflhcta  on  die  human-  frame  in  the  lectures  enr  Materia  Medieaw  It  had  oeenned  to 
him,  diae  aa  the  Pharenaceutical  Gheraiata  were  tinu  ao  fkr  made  acqvainted  wqth 
coxieology,  they  would  perhaps  like  to  learn-  aoDRthfaig'  of  thoae  delaila  of  the 
anbjeeHy  which  could  not  be  entered  upon  in  the  ehendstvy  or  Ifiateria  Modioa  dass 
mom  ;  and,  thereftsre,  when  the  Secretary  of  tiie  Pbannacenticai  Society  bad 
requeated  him  to  take  part  in  the  proceedings  of  tlie  present  Meeting,  he  thought 
tliat  it  miglit  not  be  uninteresting  to  them  to  getfkom  him  some  aocount  of  the 
mow  approved  processes  ibr  the  chemical  detsctlon  of  poiKm* 

2i>2 
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In  briefly  contrasting  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  of  the  chemical 
characteristics  of  many  poisons  with  the  gross  ignorance  of  the  subject  which  pre- 
vailed at  no  very  distant  period,  he  felt  that  he  would  be  doing  an  act  of  injustice  if 
he  did  not,  even  in  Dr.  Christison's  presence,  point  out  to  the  Meeting  how  much  of 
the  improyement  of  our  knowledge  of  poisons  was  due  to  the  impetus  given  in  thia 
country  to  the  study  of  toxicology  by  the  publication  of  his  valuable  work  <m 
poisons.  The  majority  of  the  Members  present  knowing  the  bulk  of  that  volume^ 
would  be  afraid  of  a  serious  infliction  on  their  patience  if  he  proposed  to  go  over 
any  great  extent  of  the  subject,  and  therefore  he  would,  for  the  present,  limit  himaelf 
to  a  few  observations  on  one  of  the  most  common  poisons — arsenic. 

Perhaps  none  afibrded  a  better  illustration  than  this  of  the  recent  improvement 
in  our  resources  for  detecting  poison.  In  the  well  known  case  of  l^s  Blandy,  who 
was  convicted  of  the  murder  of  her  father,  by  arsenic,  in  1752,  the  verdict  was 
certainly  a  just  one,  but  it  was  a  fact  respecting  the  chemical  evidence  then  given, 
that  few  if  any  of  the  tests  and  reactions,  propounded  by  the  medical  witness 
as  evidence  of  the  presence  of  arsenic,  could  have  had  anything  to  do  with  arsenic  at 
all.  It  might  now  be  afllrmcd,  that  there  was  no  substance  which  could  be  detected 
with  so  much  certainty  and  precision,  and  by  such  indisputable  proofs,  as  that  veiy 
poison.  One  of  the  greatest  improvements  in  the  method  of  detecting  arsenic  waa 
due  to  Dr.  Christison,  who  simplified  and  amended  the  process  for  separating  it 
from  organic  mixtures  in  the  form  of  sulphuret.  This  was  a  great  improvement  at  the 
time,  but  it  was  no  disparagement  to  the  value  of  Dr.  Christison's  researches  to  say, 
tiiat  that  had  now  been  superseded  in  medico  legal  practice  by  other  processes  of  a 
still  more  improved  character.  To  two  of  these,  known  as  Beinsch's  and  Marsh's 
methods,  he  would  shortly  direct  their  attention. 

It  was  well  known  that  there  are  three  tests  for  arsenious  add  in  a  state  of  solu- 
tion : — Ammonio  nitrate  of  silver,  which  throws  down  the  yellow  arseniie  of  silver ; 
ammonio  sulphate  of  copper,  which  gives  the  arsenite  of  copper,  known  as  Scheele's 
green  ;  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  which  precipitates  the  arsenic  as  the  yellow 
sulphuret,  orpiment.  Tliese  tests,  taken  singly,  were  each  open  to  objection ;  but 
taken  together,  when  they  presented  their  characteristic  reactions,  they  afibrd 
indisputable  proof  of  the  presence  of  arsenic.  Now  the  aim  of  idl  the  recent  im- 
provements in  the  processes  for  arsenic  was  directed  towards  separating  it  thnu 
other  matters,  so  as  to  get  it  in  the  state  of  a  pure  solution  in  water,  to  which  these 
liquid  tests  could  be  applied.  Beinsch's  and  Marsh's  processes  had  been  called  testa 
for  arsenic,  but  they  were  not  properly  so  called;  they  were  merely  improved  methods 
of  separating  the  poison  from  complex  mixtures,  so  as  to  enable  it  to  be  accurately 
recognized  by  its  chemical  and  physical  properties. 

Dr.  Madagan  first  described  Beinsch's  method,  which  was  distinguished  by  its 
great  fiscility  of  execution,  and  simplidty.  It  consisted  in  boiling  the  suspected  mat- 
ters, strongly  acidulated  with  hydrochloric  add,  in  contact  with  a  piece  of  polished 
copper.  The  form  of  the  copper  was  of  no  importance.  Some  experimenters  use 
copper  gauze,  and  others  slips  of  thin  sheet  copper.  He  generally  preferred  a  piece  of . 
copper  wire  rolled  into  a  spiral  form,  which  presented  a  suffidently  li^ge  surface  in  a 
small  bulk,  and  which  from  its  form,  was  easily  picked  out  of  any  thick  fluid,  and 
easily  washed  free  from  organic  matter.  The  wire  should  not  be  immersed  in  the 
fluid  until  it  was  in  full  ebullition,  else  the  copper  was  apt  to  become  coated  with 
organic  matter.  When  the  copper  was  immersed  in  the  boilmg  liquid  its  surface 
became  coated  with  a  deposit  of  metallic  arsenic.  When  there  was  a  considerable 
amount  of  poison,  this  deposit  be^gan  to  take  place  immediatdy,  but  when 
there  was  little  arsenic  present  the  boiling  required  to  be  continued  for  some  time. 
About  eight  or  ten  minutes  sufficed,  in  most  cases,  for  the  formation  of  an  abundant 
metallic  crust;  there  was  no  great  harm  prolonging  the  boiling,  but  it  was  not  in 
genend  requisite.  The  copper  was  now  to  be  withdrawn  from  the  fluid  washed  free 
of  a^ering  animal  matter  witli  distilled  water,  and  dried  on  the  water  bath.  It  was 
now  put  into  a  small  glass  tube  and  gently  heated.  The  more  moderate  and 
graduiU  the  heat  the  better  was  tlie  result  obtained,  and  the  result  of  Uie  process, 
when  w^  conducted,  was  the  deposit  in  the  upper  part  of  the  tube  of  the  arsenic  now 
oxidized  and  re-converted  into  arsenious  add.  It  could  easilv  with  a  lens  be  recog- 
nised as  presenting  the  crystalline  form  assumed  under  these  drcumstaDoes  by 
arsenious  acid.  To  any  one  accustomed  to  work  with  arsenic,  the  appearance  of  the 
sublimate  was  of  itself  quite  sufficient  to  prove  its  nature,  but  to  satisfy  a  jury  it 
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waA  proper  that  thU  should  be  confirmed  bj  the  liquid  tests.  All  that  now  required  was 
to  be  done  was  to  cut  off  the  end  of  the  small  tube,  withdraw  the  wire,  and  boil  the 
portion  of  tube  containing  the  sublimate  in  a  test-tube  with  a  little  distiUed  water. 
The  solution  thus  obtained  would  give  all  the  reactions  characteristic  of  arsenic. 
The  process  was  sufficiently  delicate,  as  appeared  from  the  statements  of  Dr.  Taylor, 
which  Dr.  Maclagan  quoted  from  his  work  on  Poisons.  Dr.  Maclagan  had  satisfied 
himself  that  a  hundredth  of  a  grain  of  arsenic  in  two  ounces  of  thick  soup  could,  by 
this  proceeding,  be  readily  and  unequivocally  detected. 

The  facility  and  rapidity  of  Reinsch*s  process  were  exhibited  to  the  Meeting  in  a 
few  minutes,  by  an  experiment  made  with  thick  soup  containing  a  small  quantity  of 
Fowler's  solution. 

Dr.  Maclagan  next  described  and  exhibited  Marsh's  process,  which  consisted  in 
evolving  hydrogen  gas  from  the  liquid  containing  the  poison.  The  arsenic  was 
evolved  along  with  it  as  arsenietted  hydrogen  gas,  and  from  tliis  the  arsenic  could 
readily  be  separated.  Many  forms  of  apparatus  had  been  devised,  but  be  pre- 
ferred as  most  convenient  the  common  Dobereiner's  lamp  as  recommended  by  Dr. 
Christison.  Various  methods  of  decomposing  the  gas  so  as  to  separate  the  arsenic 
were  noticed.  The  simplest  and  most  certain  was  making  the  gas  pass  slowly  along 
a  narrow  tube  of  German  glass  heated  to  low  redness.  By  this  means  the  arsenic 
was  deposited  in  the  interior  of  the  tube  a  little  beyond  the  heated  point,  in  the 
form  of  a  dark  crust  of  metallic  arsenic.  But  this  was  not  enough  to  prove  that 
arsenic  was  present.  It  might  be  antimony,  which  would  under  these  circumstances 
give  a  metallic  deposit  of  a  nearly  similar  character.  To  distinguish  these  two 
metals  many  elaborate  methods  had  been  employed  by  Devergte  and  others,  which 
consisted  in  exposing  the  crust  thus  obtained  to  the  successive  action  of  various 
reagents,  such  as  chlorine,  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  ammonia,  &c. ;  but  these  pro- 
ceedings were  troublesome,  and  not  always  quite  unequivocal  in  their  action.  Dr. 
Maclagan  had  obtained  much  more  satisfactory  results  from  a  simple  proceeding 
which  he  had  recommended,  and  which  he  had  had  many  opportunities  of  putting  in 
practice  in  medico-legal  investigations,  where  minute  quantities  of  arsenic  were 
present.  This  consisted  in  simply  observing  the  temperature  at  which  the  metallic 
deposit  in  the  tube  sublimed,  and  this  was  easily  accomplished  by  sealing  up  the  small 
end  of  the  tube,  and  immersing  it,  up  to  the  point  where  the  metallic  deposit  was,  in 
an  oil  bath.  A  thermometer  might  be  put  into  the  oil  to  note  the  temperature  accu- 
rately ;  but  this  was  not  requisite  for  distinguishing  arsenic  from  antimony.  The 
latter  metal  did  not  oxidize  or  form  any  sublimate  except  at  a  temperature  above  the 
boiling  point  of  oil ;  but  arsenic  on  the  contrary  was  in  an  open  tube  readily  oxidized 
and  volatilized,  and  it  would  at  once  be  recognized  by  its  becoming  deposited  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  narrow  tube  in  the  form  of  octahedral  crystals,  which  were  generally 
few,  large  and  well  defined.    No  other  substance  but  arsenic  did  so. 

Dr.  Maclagan  exhibited  Marsh's  apparatus  in  action,  and  illustrated  the  remarks,  of 
which  the  above  is  a  short  abstract,  by  reference  to  various  recent  medico-legal  cases. 

Dr.  Maclagan  concluded  with  a  very  few  remarks  on  Lord  Carlisle's  Act  for  the 
Prevention  of  the  Sale  of  Arsenic.  It  was  an  undoubted  fact  that  the  plan  of 
selling  it  mixed  with  indigo  or  soot  was  quite  ineffectual,  for  both  suicide  and  murder 
had  l^n  committed  in  Scotland  with  arsenic  so  coloured.  The  required  quantity  of 
soot  was  only  6  per  cent.,  and  if  thirty  grains  of  arsenic,  quite  enough  to  kill,  were 
given  for  a  murderous  purpose,  the  two  or  three  grains  of  soot  which  it  would  thus 
contain  would  never  attract  attention.  It  appeared  to  him  that  the  most  effectual 
plan  was  tu  make  it  the  law  that  every  person  without  exception  who  wished  to  pur- 
chase arsenic  should  apply  to  an  official  person  for  a  written  permission  to  make 
Buch  purchase,  and  to  make  it  penal  in  any  one  to  sell  arsenic  to  a  party  unprovided 
with  such  a  document.  The  Procurator  Fiscal  of  the  district  in  Scotland,  and  the 
nearest  magistrate  in  England,  would  be  the  proper  parties  to  whom  to  apply. 
This  need  entail  no  expense,  and  no  inconvenience  on  the  purchaser  of  arsenic  It 
was  not  required  for  any  of  its  legitimate  uses  in  an  immediate  hurry.  If  the 
magistrate  knew  the  party,  or  were  otherwise  assured  of  his  trustwortluness,  the 
licence  to  purchase  arsenic  might  be  granted  at  once.  If  the  party  were  unknown 
to  him,  all  he  had  to  say  was,  that  he  would  send  a  constable  to  make  inquiries,  and 
if  the  report  were  satis&ctory  the  permission  would  be  given.  Many  a  suicide  might 
by  these  proceedings  be  arrested  in  his  guilty  purpose  of  self-destruction,  and  no 
murderer  would  take  Hiese  steps  which  would  bring  him  so  directly  in  oontact  with 
the  officers  of  justice. 
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A  BRIEF  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  QUALIFICATIONS  OF  THOSE  WHO 
PBACTISE  PHARMACY  IN  fiUSSIA,  AUSTRIA,  AND  PRUSSIA. 

BY  UB.  kH.  tC,  B4ILDOK. 

It  may  not  "be  without  interest  briefly  to  lay  before  the  Society  some  particalan 
of  the  qualiflcations  required  in  Russia,  Austria,  and  Prussia,  from  persons  who  are 
permitted  by  the  government  of  these  countries  to  practise  Pharmacy.  The  deficient 
education  of  a  considerable  proportion  of  those  who  are  the  dispensers  of  medicine 
in  Great  Britain 'is  acknowledged  by  all,  and  I  believe  it  is  now  as  generally  admitted 
that  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  has  already  had  a  very  beneficiid  effect  in  making 
tlie  contrast  between  this  and  other  countries  less  unfavourable  than  it  has  hitherto 
been.  Until  its  influence  became  felt,  youths  were  received  as  apprentices  who  had 
little  or  no  knowledge  of  Latin,  and  whose  general  education  was  defective.  During 
their  apprenticeship  they  were  seldom  afforded  either  leisure  for  study  or  opportunity 
to  attend,  where  this  was  possible,  the  necessary  classes  to  enable  them  to  obtain  a 
competent  knowledge  of  Materia  Medica,  Chemistry,  and  Botany.  It  is  now,  however, 
evident  that  in  a  few  years,  any  young  man  who  does  not  qualify  himself  properly 
for  passing  the  examinations  of  the  Society,  and  who  should  commence  business 
without  being  one  of  its  Members,  will  labour  under  serious  disadvantages  which 
would  justly  militate  against  his  success  ;  and  although  at  present  there  is  nothing 
to  prevent  him,  however  ignorant,  from  opening  a  sliop  and  calling  hims^  a 
Chemist  and  Druggist,  yet  it  is  more  than  probable  that  the  legislature  wlU,  at  no 
distant  period,  protect  the  public  from  the  effects  arising  from  the  ignorance  oC 
uneducated  and  unqualifled  persons,  by  rendering  it  in  this  (as  in  most  other 
European  countries)  compulsory  to  obtain  the  diploma  of  the  Pharmaceutical 
Society  before  being  allowed  to  commence  business.  The  following  particulars 
respecting  the  Pharmaceutical  laws  in  Russia,  Austria,  and  Prussia,  have  been 
communicated  to  me  by  Mr.  Kerr,  a  gentleman  whom  I  knew  some  twelve  years 
since,  when  he  resided  in  Edinburgh.  He  was  educated  in  Russia,  and  brou^t  up 
as  a  Pharmaceutist  in  that  countr}'.  The  strict  examinations  in  the  various  sciences 
connected  with  their  profession  which  the  candidates  have  to  pass,  have  hitherto 
placed  them  much  higlier  in  grade  than  the  Qieniists  and  Druggists  of  Great  Britain. 

**  In  the  flrst  place,  twelve  members  of  the  Medical  Faculty  constitute  the  Board 
of  Health  in  every  capital  of  these  countries.  All  the  Apothecaries'  shops  or  the 
so-named  Chemists*  and  Druggists'  are  under  the  direct  control  of  this  Board; 
none  are  opened  without  its  sanction,  nor  grants  given  but  to  those  who  have 
diplomas  issued  by  the  Medical  Colleges.  On  applying  for  a  licence  to  open  a  shop, 
it  is  requisite  to  state  in  what  locality  you  purpose  opening,  and  show  suflScient 
proof  of  an  existing  want  for  such  a  shop  in  that  neighbourhood. 

'*  Second)^.  The  examination  undergone  by  candidates,  includes  Chemistry, 
Botany,  Zoology,  Mineralogy,  Materia  Medica,  Pharmacognosy,  Latin,  and  the 
preparing  of  tlnree  difl^rent  articles  from  crude  organic  and  inorganic  substances 
into  medicinal  preparations,  in  the  pure  chemical  state,  in  the  Labcnratory  adjoming 
to  the  College. 

^'Ihirdly.  The  Board  of  Health,  at  their  option,  visit  the  shops  at  periods 
previously  unknown  to  the  proprietors,  inspect  all  the  drugs  and  chemical  pre- 
parations, and  look  to  the  state  of  the  establishment.  If  found  to  be  conduifted  not 
in  aooordance  with  the  rules  of  sudi  shops,  the  proprietor  is  cautioned  thereof,  and 
if  the  offence  be  fouad  repeated  the  establishment  is  handed  over  to  the  next 
applicant  at  a  valuation,  or  on  terms  such  as  the  buyer  and  seller  agree  to. 

*'  Fourthly,  AU  such  establishments  have  licensed  assistants —one  or  mote  aeeording 
to  the  extent  of  the  business.  Apprentices  are  admitted  into  these  shops  on  prodacing 
testimonials  from  some  high  classical  school  of  their  possessing  a  sufficient  knowledge 
of  Latin,  and  they  must  not  be  under  fifteen  years  of  age:  four  years  are  required  to 
complete  an  apprenticeship.  The  fourth  year  of  the  pupiPs  apprenticeship  is  totally 
devoted  to  the  laboratory,  under  the  guidance  of  a  licensed  assistant,  in  the  preparing 
most  of  the  drugs  and  chemicals  from  the  crude  organic  and  inorganic  bodies,  into 
suitable  chemicals  and  remedies  used  in  Pharmacy.  Every  evening  during  this -last 
year  the  proprietor  is  bound  to  send  his  pupil  gratis  to  the  lectures  of  the  Phamut- 
ceutical  Society,  where  the  aforesaid  sciences  are  taoght.  These  lectures  are  conducted 
by  Professors,  Members,  and  proprietors  of  shops.    The  pupil,  on  leaving  the  lectures. 
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n  fdrniibed  with  a  certificate  atatiDg  what  lectavea  he  has  attended.  An 
cxnmioation  takes  place  once  monthly,  when  all  the  membeFs  are  requested  to  be 
present.  The  pupil  haringr  now  closed  his  attendance  at  the  lectures,  has  to  pass  a 
fhiRl  examination  at  any  of  the  Medical  Colleges,  aod  on  passing  he  is  furnished 
with  a  diploma. 

*^The  Pharmaceutical  Society  of  Bussia  is  formed  of  the  proprietors  of  Apotbe* 
caries'  shops,  various  Professors,  and  scientific  persons.  It  possesses  a  library, 
chemical  apparatus,  a  collection  of  minerals,  a  very  extensive  herbarium,  and  a 
cnbmet  of  genuine  drugs  and  chemicals,  a  printing-office  and  resident  superintendent. 
A  president,  vice-president,  and  other  officers  preside  in  managing  this  Society. 
Meetings  are  held  once  monthly  to  discuss  the  progress  and  the  state  of  Pharmacy. 
In  a  word,  this  Society  forms  the  germ  of  the  Pharmaceutists  of  these  countries. 

''Edinburgh,  1852." 

I  may  here  mention  that  the  government  of  Bussia  avails  itself  of  those  who  are 
licensed  to  practise  Pharmacy  to  prevent  unqualified  persons  from  practising  as 
mcrlical  nsen.  Each  prescription  is  retained  by  the  dispenser.  He  has  a  book  into 
which  he  is  compelled  to  copy  it,  with  the  name  of  the  person  who  wrote  it,  the 
hour  received,  and  the  time  when  the  medicine  was  sent  out  When  his  shop  la 
visited  by  the  Members  of  the  Board  of  Health,  this  book  is  carefully  inspected, 
and  if  any  name  is  found  which  is  not  in  the  list  of  authorized  Practitioners,  the 
Druggist  is  instructed  to  notice  every  prescription  with  the  same  signature  ;  and  if 
any  active  medicinal  substance  is  prescribed,  to  refuse  to  dispense  it,  but  to  retain 
tlui  prescription  to  be  forwarded  to  the  Board,  when  steps  are  then  taken  against  the 
offending  party. 

It  is  evident  tliat  some  of  the  regulations  which  are  enforced  in  Bussia  would  be 
felt  as  arbitrary  in  this  country.  But  a  fair  beginning  has  now  been  made  at  self- 
reformation  ;  and  it  is  the  duty  as  well  as  the  interest  of  every  Member  of  the 
Pharmaceutical  Society  to  endeavour  by  every  means  in  his  power  to  forward  the 
work  so  successfully  commenced.  We  must  begin  with  our  apprentices  and  see  that 
we  receive  none  but  those  who  are  properly  educated  ;  and  it  is  our  duty  to  afford 
them  opportunities  to  attend  the  necessary  classes,  and  proper  time  in  the  evenings 
for  study.  If  we  do  this,  a  few  years  will  accomplish  what  is  required.  We  have 
had  ample  evidence  of  what  can  be  done  by  the  resolute  determination  of  one 
individual,  and  we,  as  well  as  the  public,  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  Mr.  Jacob  Bell 
for  his  unwearied  efforts  in  behalf  of  this  Society. 


ON  THE  STATE  OP  PHARMACY  IN  GERMANY. 

nv  UR.  THBODORB  SOEDIMO, 

Pliarmaden  (fermerlj  of  Hamburgh). 

The  greatest  jiart  of  what  I  intended  to  communicate  to  you  has  been  ^ted 
already  by  Mr.  Baildon,  inasmuch  as  the  organization  of  Pharmacy  in  Russia 
resembles  that  of  Germany,  in  fact,  has  emanated  from  it.  I  shall,  therefore,  confine 
nvyself  tea  few  details  in  reference  to  the  duties  of  the  Board  of  Health,  and  to  the 
relation  in  which  the  Apothecaries  stand  one  to  another  in  Germany. 

It  is  first  the  duty  of  the  Board  of  Health  to  prepare  from  time  to  time  a  new 
edition  of  the  Pharmacopeia  or  Supplement  to  it,  if  required.  In  my  native  place, 
Hamburgh,  are  for  t^iis  purpose,  the  different  methods  of  preparing  the  chemical,  as 
well  as  the  Pharmaoeuticid  medicaments,  tested  by  all  the  Apothecaries,  their  joint 
experience  discussed,  and  consequently  the  most  approved  method  accepted  as  lawfiit 
directions  for  the  preparations.  I  may  therefore  assert,  that  our  Pharmacopoeia 
answers  scientifically  as  well  as  practically,  and  appears  a  sure  guide  in  making  the 
medicaments  and  testing  them  for  their  purity.  (Mr.  Boeding  read  some  extracts 
from  the  Hamburgh  Pharmacopceia  in  illustration.) 

It  is,  secondly,  the  duty  of  the  Board  of  Health  to  prepare  every  year  a  Price 
Current  of  all  the  articles  used  for  medicines.  The  Apothecary  has  to  charge 
accordingly,  neither  higher  nor  lower,  or  he  becomes  liable  to  a  fine. 

Thirdly,  the  Board  of  Health  examines  at  least  every  year  the  premises  of  the 
Apothecary,  whether  he  keeps  any  goods  which  are  not  fit  for  use.  At  these  exami- 
nations, herbs,  flowers,  and  roots  out  of  season,  chemical  or  pharmaceutical  pre- 
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parations  not  etanding  the  tests,  are  destroyed  at  once,  and  if  .such  faults  are  found 
repeatedly,  the  licence  is  taken  from  the  Apothecary. 

The  Board  of  Health  examines,  fourthly,  the  apprentices  in  Latin,  mathematics, 
German,  &c.  The  apprentice  has  to  serve  four  succeeding  years,  during  which  time 
the  Apothecary  is  bound  to  attend  to  his  Pharmaceutical  education,  practical  as  well 
as  scientific.  Having  served  his  apprenticeship,  he  presents  himself  for  ezamination 
to  the  Board  of  Health ;  which,  fifthly,  has  to  examine  the  assistanu  K  an  apprentice 
does  not  pass  the  examination,. he  is  r^ected  altogether,  and  then  noc  allowed  to 
serve  as  assistant,  or  he  is  sent  back  to  the  Apothecary  for  such  a  time  as  the  Boazd 
of  Health  thinks  proper,  but  if  he  passes,  he  gets  a  diploma  or  testimonial  from  the 
Board  of  Health,  which  entitles  him  to  enter  on  auy  engagement  as  assistant. 

Sixthly,  the  Board  of  H^th  has  to  examine  the  Apothecaries  who  intend  to 
establish  themselves.  The  Apothecary  wishing  to  pass  this  examination  has  to 
prove  by  his  testimonials  that  he  has  served  four  years  as  apprentice,  and  from  three 
to  four  years  as  Assistant  to  a  Kpensed  Apothecary,  and  attended  the  required 
lectures  at  a  University  for  a  year.  If  he  passes  the  examination,  he  has  the  right 
to  buy  a  shop,  or  to  petition  for  the  permission  of  opening  a  new  one,  but  which 
petition  is  only  then  granted,  when,  either  through  increase  of  population,  or  (in  the 
country)  the  distance  from  other  shops,  a  new  shop  has  become  a  general  desideratum. 
The  examination  comprises  chemistry,  practical  imd  analytical,  and  the  latter  quan- 
titative and  qualitative;' materia  medica,  toxicology,  botany,  mineralogy,  practical 
pharmacy,  &c. 

The  government  compels,  by  this  repeated  examination,  the  Apothecary  to  kee^ 
pace  with  the  different  sciences  that  are  called  into  aid  by  Pharmacy ;  and  here  I  b^ 
leave  to  say  a  few  words  in  reference  to  a  remark  made  by  your  Chairman  just 
now.  It  appears  from  this  remark,  that  gentlemen  of  the  medical  profession  have 
objected  to  a  scientific  education  of  the  Chemist,  under  the  strange  supposition  that 
such  educated  Chemists  would  begin  to  practise  medicine,  and  consequently  injure 
their  interest.  Now,  I  might  ask  these  gentlemen  whether  they  never  have  suspected 
the  iigury  which  their  interest  may  suffer  from  une<lucatcd  Chemists?  Does  not 
their  success  in  curing  depend  to  a  great  extent  upon  a  proper  preparation  of  the 
curative  agents  ?  And  how  can  they  expect  that  a  Chemist  \^  ho  has  no  idea  either 
of  chemical  action  nor  of  the  action  of  the  curative  agents  on  the  human  body,  snail 
pay  as  much  proper  attention  to  the  preparing  of  medicines  as  one  that  has  ?  How 
will  they  decide  whether  pills  which  contain  oxymuriate  of  mercury  are  prepared 
properly,  and  if  not  so,  how  can  they  expect  a  proper  effect  from  them  ?  No  real 
scientific  Chemist  devoted  to  science,  and  therefore  keeping  religiously  its  laws,  will 
prepare  blue  pill  in  any  other  way  than  by  triturating  the  conserve  of  rose  till  the 
quicksilver  is  killed.  Uneducated  Chemists  suboxidize  the  quicksilver  before  tritu- 
rating it,  and  produce,  by  this  means,  quite  a  different  preparation.  If  the  medical 
profession  were  aware  how  much  their  interest  is  endangered  by  uneducated  Chemists, 
they  would  exert  all  their  influence  to  put  down  the  present  system  of  Pharmacy. 

Permit  me  now  to  say  a  few  words  in  reference  to  the  relation  of  the  Apothecaries 
one  to  another.  I  have  stated  that  the  Board  of  Health  prepares  every  year  a  Price 
Current.  This  Price  Current  refers  only  to  the  charge  of  prescriptions,  for  the 
retail,  the  Apothecaries  of  Hamburgh  have  agreed  on  much  lower  prices;  but  none  of 
them  are  permitted  to  charge  loss  than  as  agreed  on.  By  this  means  is  put  a  stop  to 
every  unfair  competition  and  mean  rivalry.  In  their  scientific  meetings  every 
member  is  anxious  to  communicate  their  practical  or  scientific  experience;  and  as 
every  one  of  them  is  as  well  a  manufacturing  as  dispensing  Chemist,  these  Pharma- 
ceutical Societies  have  done  more  to  forward  Chemistry  in  Germany  than  any  of  the 
Universities;  and  let  me  mention  it  here,  that  most  of  the  eminent  scientific 
Chemists  in  the  Universities  of  Germany  have  been  Apothecaries. 

Now,  Sir,  I  am  perfectly  aware  that  no  Briton  would  submit  to  the  arbitrary 
laws  of  my  native  country,  and  I  for  one  heartily  agree  with  them  in  this  noble 
feeling  ;  but  it  does  not  require  arbitrary  laws  for  a  free  people  to  carry  out 
measures  which  arc  acknowledged  as  useful  and  even  necessary.  You  allow  that  we 
Germans  are  advanced  in  Pharmacy,  but  having  become  aware  of  this  fact,  I  am  sure 
you  will  not  long  permit  us  to  be  ahead.  There  is  a  law  which  has  done  wonders 
with  you,  and  this  law  will  also  compel  you  to  overtake  us  soon— this  law  is  the  free 
will  of  a  free  people,  which  always  knows  how  to  find  the  right  way. 
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NOTES  UPON  THE  DRUGS  OBSERVED  AT  ADEN,  ARABIA. 

BY  JTAUBS  VAUOH^N,  ESQ., 

Member  of  the  Boyal  College  of  Sargeons  of  Enghuid,  Assistant  Surgeon 
in  the  Bombay  Army,  Civil  and  Port  Surgeon  at  Aden»  Arabia. 
Communicated  by  IJaniel  Hanbury* 
(  Continued  from  pcuje  271.) 

CoPAi*. — This  substance  is  brought  from  the  coast  opposite  the  island  of  Zan- 
zibar and  18  said  to  be  dug  up  from  the  earth,  where  it  lies  in  irregular  flakes. 

The  mines,  if  they  may  be  so  called,  are  worked  by  Seedees  exclusively  for 
the  Imaum  of  Muscat,  who  is  abo  the  ruler  of  Zanzibar,  and  claims  the  produce 
as  his  private  property.  I  have  heard  that  in  the  same  latitude  (or  nearly  so) 
on  the  western  coast  of  Africa,  somewhere  in  the  region  of  CJongo,  similar  beds 
of  this  substance  are  found  and  worked  by  the  Portuguese. 

Sanguis  Dragokis,  or  Dragon^s  Blood,  is  known  in  Southern  Arabia  and 

Socotra,  as  also  among  the  Somalts,  by  the  name  of     ^^4^)1  a  J    Dam-ooU 

ahhaweijiy  i.  e.,  the  blood  of  the  two  brothers.  In  the  island  of  Socotra  the  tree 
affording  it  grows  in  luxuriant  abundance,  together  with  the  plant  yielding 
aloes.  It  is  likewise  to  be  found  in  Hadramaut  and  on  the  east  coast  of  Africa^ 
though  but  little  of  the  drug  is  exported  from  the  latter  places,  the  natives 
being  either  ignorant  of  its  uses  and  value,  or  too  supine  and  lazy  to  collect  it. 

Dragon's  blood,  aloes,  orchella  weed  and  ghee,  or  liquid  butter,  are  the  prin- 
cipal and  almost  the  only  exports  from  Socotra.  These  are  generally  taken  by 
the  baggdUu  and  native  vessels  which  arrive  there  annually  from  the  Persian 
Gulf  about  the  month  of  February,  after  having  touched  at  the  principal  towns 
on  the  coast  of  Southern  Arabia,  bringing  with  them  dates  (which  are  the 
staple  commodity),  small  parcels  of  cloth,  rice,  sugar  and  iron,  all  which  tlicy 
barter  for  the  nutive  produce.  The  boats  next  proceed  to  Zanzibar  where  they 
dispose  of  the  articles  obtained  at  Socotra  and  which  are  thence  transhipped  for 
the  Indian  markets ;  they  then  return  laden  with  grain  and  other  merchandize 
about  the  month  of  April,  revisiting  for  the  usual  barter  trade  several  of  the 
towns  on  the  Arabian  coast,  and  reaching  the  Gulf  about  the  end  of  May. 

A  naval  officer  of  great  experience  informs  me,  that  whilst  at  anchor  in  the 
Muscat  roads,  between  the  21st  November  and  10th  December,  1835,  he  calcu- 
lated from  the  number  of  native  vessels  which  passed  that  port  sailing  westward 
and  varying  in  size  from  50  to  152  tons,  that  the  freight  of  dates  amounted  to  at 
least  12,880  tons.  This  fact  alone  indicates  that  ah  extensive  commerce  is  kjspt 
up  between  the  Persian  Gulf,  Southern  Arabia,  Socotra  and  Zanzibar. 

Hitherto  very  little  Dragon's  blood  has  been  imported  into  the  Aden  market, 
but  as  has  already  been  remarked  with  regard  to  other  drugs  common  in  this 
region,  the  demand  only  seems  wanting  to  call  forth  a  plentiful  supply.* 

DuGGA-BOOT  or  Dagaboot,  a  medicinal  root  growing  on  the  Somali  coast. 
The  natives  of  that  part  of  Africa  make  use  of  it  in  nearly  every  ailment  but 
especially  for  pain  in  the  bowels,  anorexia,  and  debility  after  fevers.  From  this 
I  imagine  it  is  an  alterative  tonic,  but  beyond  this  crude  information  I  am 
unaware  what  the  beneficial  properties  of  the  root  are.f 

*  Lieut.  Wellstead  speaks  of  having  observed  DragorCs  Blood  produced  in  southern  Arabia  as 
weU  as  in  Socotra.  The  tree  affording  it  he  states  to  be  Dracana  draco  and  from  his  description 
it  would  appear  likely  that  such  is  the  case.  See  Travels  in  Aralna^  by  Lieut  J.  R  Wellittead, 
F.RS.,  Lond.,  8vo,  1838,  vol.  ii.,  p.  449.  Mr.  Vflughan's  specimen  of  Socotrine  DrtigotCa  Blood 
I  have  not  vet  had  the  privilege  of  examining. — D.  H. 

-f  Mr.  Vaugban  has  alluded  to  this  drug  m  the  Lancet^  Jan.  10,  1852,  ]>.  41.  A  specimen  of 
it  with  which  he  has  favoured  me,  consists  of  straight,  hard,  wiry  sticks,  six  to  eighteen  inches 
in  length,  and  varring  in  thickness  from  that  of  packthread  to  that  of  a  quill ;  externally  covered 
with  a  thin  reddish  brown  bark,  internally  whitisii.   The  drug  has  but  little  taste  or  smell. — D.  H, 
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KoBASiMA  Oab»amox  (Pereira*),  Kkeil  or  Kkil  of  the  Jlral».  The  fruit  is 
met  with  in  the  market  of  Mussowoh,  whence  I  have  obtiuned  throngh  a  naval 
friend  a  considerable  quantity  as  a  specimen.  Each  fruit  has  been  perfbmted, 
probably  for  the  purpose  of  suspension  on  a  cord  while  being  dried.  The  drug 
could  be  procurea  in  abundance  were  there  a  demand  for  it  in  commezce.f 

WuRRUs  or  Wabas  fj^jm  &  red  powder  used  chiefly  as  a  dye,  is  the  produce 

of  a  plant  resembling  the  Sesame.  I  am  informed,  that  the  plant  rises  to 
about  five  feet  in  height,  bearing  several  separate  bunches  or  clusters  of  small 
round  seeds,  which  are  covered  with  a  description  of  poUen  or  flour ;  this, 
removed  from  the  seed- dusters  by  gentle  rubbmg  or  shaking,  constiiiitea  the 
dye ;  the  seeds  are  aflerwards  thrown  away.  Two  kinds  of  wurrus  are  brought 
into  this  market.  The  best  comes  from  the  interior,  principallpr  from  the  towns 
of  O  £adan  and  Gobla  and  the  districts  of  Yaffaee  and  Sjibul  &ad£ui.  A. 
second  kind,  brought  by  the  Somalis  of  the  opposite  coast,  comes  from  ihe 
neighbourhood  of  Hurxor ;  this  is  not  so  much  valued  and  does  not  realise  the 
price  of  the  other  sort.  A  considerable  quantity  of  the  d}'e  I  find  is  eacported 
to  Bombay ;  it  is  used  principally  by  the  people  of  Surat  for  the  purpose  of 
imparting  a  light  brown  yellow  colour  to  their  silks,  which  are  much  prized  and 
worn  by  the  native  ladies.  I  believe  that  wurrus  is  used  for  silks  only,  and  Btut 
for  cotton  or  woollen  stuffs.  Besides  being  employed  by  the  Arabs  of  this  part 
as  a  dye,  the  colour  produced  being  highly  esteemed,  they  use  it  likewise  as  an 
internal  medicine  in  cases  of  leprosy,  and  externally  in  solution  as  a  lotion  to 
remove  freckles  and  pustules.  Much  of  this  dye  finds  its  way  to  tiie  Persnii 
Gulf,  where  it  is  known  under  the  name  of  Asherg.  yVurrtts  .sells  in  Aden  for 
about  twenty-^our  rujjees  the  maundy  but  the  African  or  inferior  description 
realizes  only  from  seventeen  to  eighteen  rupees  the  maund.  t 

Obchblla  Wesd,  called  SheTtneh,  is  abundant  in  this  part  of  the  woiid. 
There  is  any  quantity  of  it  on  the  Somali  coast,  but  uf  an  inferior  quality  to  that 
collected  in  Aden  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mocha.  Latterlv  ^e  Somalis 
have  brought  a  quantity  for  sale,  but  as  yet  there  are  but  few  'purchasers.! 

CivjET. — Two  kinds  of  civet,  known  by  the  respective  names  of  2ksnzibar  or 
Sowhale  Civett  and  Mussowoh  or  Abyssinian  Civet,  are  found  in  the  Aden  bazaar. 
A  considerable  quantity  of  this  highly-scented  perfume  is  annually  broujght  into 
Aden  for  sale,  there  beinff  a  constant  demand  for  it  by  the  Arabs  of  l^e  mterior, 
who  greatly  esteem  it.  It  is  principallv  employed  by  the  females  who  consider 
it  the  height  of  politeness  and  gentility  to  be  strongly  perfiuned  with  it, 
especially  on  great  occasions  and  wnen  gomg  into  company,  so  that  "tiie  odour  to 
the  olfactory  nerves  of  an  European  is  oflen  far  stronger  Ifhan  ^hat  would  be 
agreeable.  The  men  put  a  small  quantity  in  their  turbans  only  and  as  a  rule  on 
no  other  part  of  their  dress.  Very  Htile  civet  is  exported,  I  believe,  irom  tha 
place  by  sea,  nearly  the  whole  being  sent  inland  or  used  by  the  Arabs  in  Aden. 

I  find  it  is  no  uncommon  custom  for  the  natives  of  India  who  are  in  the  hahat 
of  retailing  this  soent  to  adulterate  it  to  a  considerable  extent  with  rosin  and 

*  Element*  of  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeittiet,  vd.  iL,  p.  1186  (€^tioD  1890). 
*t*  I  am  indebted  to  Ur.  Vaughan  for  an  abundant  and  fine  sMoimea  of  this  xai«  CTdsmam^-" 
D.H. 

X  WurruBt  of  which  two  samples  have  been  received  from  Mr.  Yanghon,  consists  of  a  doll 


temt  en  janne 
hie,  AmttO'dam 
et  Utrecht,  1774,  4to,  p.  183.— D.  H. 

I  Samples  of  Orchella  weed  of  three  qoalitieB  have  been  forwarded  to   Eaglaod  .by  Vr. 
Vaugban,  vie. : 

1.  Shenrteh  from  Secotroj  Jirst  quality.    This  consists  of  JRocetta  ,fitcyi>nni$,  Be  Cand. 

2.  ShermeAJrom  Socotni,  second  gualiiy,  consists  of  RoceUa  imaLoria^  De  Cand.,  RaeeBa 
Juciformit  and  (  ?  J  Parmelia  perlata. 

8.  Orchella  collected  in  Aden,  consniling  entirely  of  SoceUa  fuc^fonam.    An  ordhiU  mann- 
factnrer  who  has  examined  it,  finds  it  to  a^rd  a  bar  amoi^nt  of  colouring  matter. — D.  H. 
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wiih  the  pu}p  of  the  plantain.  The  Zanzibar  or  Sowhale  civet  sells  here  ^or 
If  dollars  per  ounce,  and  the  Mussowah  or  Abysginiaa  civet  for  about  one  dollar 
per  mmce.  Civet  is  brought  for  sale  in  large  buffalo  horns  each  containing  from 
one  to  two  pounds  of  the  perfume. 

Ambebobis. — Small  quantities  of  this  substance  are  collected  on  the  Arabian 
coast  and  brought  to  Aden,  -where  it  sells  for  95  rupees  the  pound.  I  am  not 
aware  that  it  is  used  medicinallj  by  the  Arabs  of  this  district,  but  it  frequently 
forms  an  ingredient  in  the  aphrodisiacs  employed  by  the  Tui4es. 

'SuMW  EL  Baab,  Fat  of  the  Sea.^A  colourless  substance,  emitting  a  very 
powerful  and  offensive  odour,  which  is  frequently  brought  into  Aden  in  large 
masses,  sometimes  of  ihe  weight  of 'twenty  pounds.  It  is  found  on  the  beach  or 
floating  on  the  sea  all  along  ^his  coast,  lo  all  appearance  it  is  the  produce  of  a 
cetaceous  animal,  most  probably  of  a  whale  or  a  dolphin,  of  which  it  seems  to 
be  a  portion  of  the  blabber  w^ience  a  great  part  of  the  oily  matter  has  oozed 
out.  The  specimens  which  I  have  examined  consisted  chiefly  of  flbro-cellular 
tissue  enclosmgbut  a  small  quantity  of  spermaceti.  The  Arabs  use  it,  when 
melted  over  a  slow  Are,  as  an  unguent  and  consider  it  almost  in  the  light  of  a 
specific  in  rhenmatic  affections. 

Peabi>a8h. — ^An  impure  carbonate  df  potash  in  large  dark  or  black  circular 
calKs  is  brought  into  ihe  Aden  market  every  day  and  extensively  used  in 
washing  clothes,  \c.,  being  much  cheaper  than  soap  and  because  it  saves  Ihe 
native  dhdbie^  the  expenditure  of  what  a  laundress  at  home  calls  ^  elbow- 
grease,^^  a  species  of  manipulation  to  which  they  are  much  averse.  The  wood 
afibrding  this  alkali  grows  in  -Ihe  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Aden,  and  the 
process  of  combustion  is  constantly  going  on  along  the  northern  shore  of  the 
harbour.    'I  find  the  Aden  washermen  pay  about  two  rupees  for  each  cake. 

The  foregoing  sketch,  imperfect  as  the  writer  knows  it  to  be,  afibrds,  never- 
theless, ample  proof  that  this  region  abounds  in  numerous  vegetable  productions, 
which  are  profitable  as  articles  of  trade,  and  valuable  in  their  medicinal  and 
other  uses.  With  some  of  these  the  commercial  and  scientific  world  are  already 
aequainted,  with  others  they  aore  less  familiar,  and  of  a  few  it  may  be  presumed 
tfaiHt  they  know  scarcely  anything.  With  regard  to  science,  and  especially 
inedieine,  it  is  mudi  to  be  regretted,  that  some  eminent  botanist  does  not  turn 
his  attention  to  this  part  «of  the  world,  where  Nature  has  been  so  lavish  in  her 
precious  gifts,  and  where  a  wide  field  of  research  is  open  to  him,  from  whioh  he 
might  make  many  important  and  original  additions  to  the  present  stook  of 
medical  .knowledge,  and  thereby  establish  a  high  claim  to  the  esteem  and  grati- 
tude of  his  profession  in  particular,  and  of  the  scientific  part  of  the  community 
generally.  Scarcely  anyUiing  is  known  at  present  of  lEastem  Afirica  beyond  the 
aea^board,  and  the  same  remark  applies  to  Sonthern  Arabia.  What  little  is 
reported  of  the  former  country  'goes  to  support  the  anticipntion,  that  it  is  rich, 
not  only  in  such  productions  as  ooflee,  cardamoms,  gum  arabic,  gum  mas^ 
myrrh,  firankinconse,  maima,  orefaella,  aaflron,  safflower,  and  other  familiar 
dni^  Buoh  as  have  been  enumemted  in  the  foregoing  paper;  but  also  ins 
variety  of  shrubs,  plants,  and  flowers,  -possessing  properties  which  erentuaUy 
might  prove  a  great  blessing  to  mankind.  And  with  regard  to  Southern  Arabia, 
famous  even  in  the  early  ages  of  tibe  worid  for  its  valuable  vegetable  produce, 
it  appears  almcmt  unaccountable  that  this  country  should  be  well  nigh  as  little 
known  to  us  as  it  was  to  the  learned  in  the  days  of  the  ancient  Greeks  and 
Bomans. 

Seieaee  may  justly  be  «t?^led  the  handmud  of  trade,  and  in  praportkm  as 
^oneml  information  and  civilization  extend  in  this  part,  will  trade  incsease  and 
thrive.  On  tiie  other  hand,  trade  is  already  opemng  the  road  for  researohes 
such  as  I  have  recommended,  and  a  traveller  may  now  make  his  way  with  com- 

*  Dhobiesj  Indian  washermm. 
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parative  ease  to  places  which,  a  few  years  ago  would  have  been  pronounced 
inca|>able  of  access  to  the  European. 

Smce  Aden  was  declared  a  free  port,  the  concourse  of  natives  here  from  the 
opposite  shores  of  Africa  and  from  the  sea-coast  of  Southern  Arabia,  has  con- 
siderably augmented, — a  satisfactory  proof  that  trade  is  on  the  increase ;  and  I 
am  persuaded  that,  under  judicious  management,  Aden  bids  fur  to  become  the 
great  mart  of  this  part  of  the  world.  As  these  visitors  and  strangers  learn  more 
of  our  habits,  and  begin  to  apprehend  that  their  own  interests  are  in  a  measure 
bound  up  with  ours,  they  wUl  gradually  lose  their  jealousy,  and  eventually 
become  our  guides  to  the  homes  which  they  inhabit.  This  nearer  approach  to 
us  increases  year  afler  year,  and  the  hope  may  be  reasonably  entertained,  that 
the  present  generation  of  Somalis  and  Arabs  who  frequent  Aden  will  not  have 
passed  away,  before  the  skill  and  energy  of  Europeans  shall  have  avjdied  of  this 
favourable  feature  to  penetrate  into  their  country  and  to  explore  its  now  hidden 
resources  and  treasures. 

With  regard  to  the  general  commerce  of  this  region,  I  trust  that  the  time  is 
not  distant,  when  British  merchants  will  deem  it  worth  while  to  inquire  what 
prospects  it  holds  out  for  successful  speculation.  America  and  France  are 
oefore  them  in  the  field,  and  although  I  cannot  assert  how  fiir  their  efforts  have 
been  prosperous,  yet  the  simple  f^t  that  they  are  able  to  carry  on  business 
here  and  the  other  point  which  I  have  already  stated  regardiouB^  the  increase  of 
trade  generally  in  these  parts,  may  justly  be  regarded  as  sufficient  criteria  to 
warrant  attention  being  called  to  the  subject. 

If  the  forgoing  remarks  shall  in  any  degree  tend  to  awaken  interest,  dther  in 
the  lovers  of  science  or  in  the  mercantile  community,  and  thus  pave  the  way  to 
the  acquisition  of  the  least  benefit,  tJie  imperfect  attempt  of  the  writer  wiu  be 
more  tnan  compensated. 

AMERICAN  LARD. 

BT  7.  GRACE  CALVERT,  ESQ. 

During  the  numerous  analyses  I  made  some  three  years  since  of  varioaa 
articles  of  food  employed  in  public  establishments,  I  analysed  several  samples 
of  American  lard,  and  ther^ore  may  add  to  the  fact  already  mentioned  by- 
Mr.  George  Whipple  in  your  last  number,  that  I  found  them  to  contain,  in 
addition  to  starch,  from  10  to  12  per  cent,  of  water,  and  from  2  to  3  per  cent,  of 
alum,  and  about  1  per  cent,  of  quick  lime. 

A  few  months  ago  I  was  able  to  ascertain  that  the  operation  is  conducted  in 
the  following  manner : — 

The  fatty  matters,  such  as  they  arrive  from  America,  are  melted  with  a  little 
water  in  false-bottomed  copper  pans,  through  which  circulates  a  current  of 
steam.  The  dirt  and  other  heterogeneous  matters  fall  to  the  bottom  of  the 
pans,  and  the  clear  urease  is  allowed  to  run  into  a  wooden  vessel,  when  it  is 
stirred  in  contact  wi&  cold  water ;  it  is  then  put  under  revolving  wheels,  with  a 
thick  paste  made  of  potato  starch,  mixed  with  a  little  potash  alum,  and  quick 
lime,  which  appears  to  fusilitate  the  taking  up  of  the  water  and  starch  by  the 
fatty  matter. 

The  cause  of  the  American  lard  appearing  so  white,  is  no  doubt,  the  great 
division  of  the  fatty  matter  through  the  interposition  of  the  starch,  water,  and 
alnmina. 

The  quantity  of  alum  should  be  such  that  a  small  excess  should  remain  to 
prevent  the  starch  ftom.  becoming  mildewed,  and  I  believe  that  the  manufacturer 
also  adds  it  for  the  purpose  of  communicating  to  the  lard  the  property  of 
facilitating  the  raising  and  increasing  the  whiteness  of  tiie  confectioners*  paste, 
in  which  it  is  employed  largely. 
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ON  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF  RESIN  OILS. 

BT  r.  CSAGX  CAXiTXBT,  ESQ. 

I  RBAD  m  youp  last  nnmber  a  very  interesting  paper  on  resin  oil,  which  has 
led  me  to  beheTe  that  it  may  be  useful  to  some  of  your  numerous  readers  to  be 
acquainted  iriih  a  simple  process  I  have  discovered  of  almost  entirely  removing 
from  resin  oil  its  present  noxious  odour,  which  so  much  prevents  its  application 
in  numerous  instances,  where,  from  its  cheapness,  it  might  be  employed  with 
great  advantage. 

My  process  consists  in  placing  IGO  gallons  of  the  oil  in  a  copper  pan,  or  what 
is  better,  in  a  pan  of  glazed  iron,  and  adding  thereto  by  decrees  36  lbs.  of  sul- 
phuric acid  of  sp.  gr.  1.345.  The  whole  is  dien  well  stirred  and  gently  heated 
to  a  temperature  of  300°.  During  this  operation  large  quantities  of  gas  and 
vapour  are  given  off,  the  production  of  which  is  greatly  facilitated  by 
affitating  the  mass.  The  fumes  having  nearly  ceased  to  arise,  the  whole  is 
allowed  to  cool,  and  a  clear  brown  liquor  is  decanted  from  a  thick  carbonaceous 
mass,  which  adheres  to  the  bottom  of  the  vef>sel,  and  it  is  distilled  in  the 
ordinary  way.  A  copper  still  is  preferred  to  an  iron  one  for  this  operation,  as  it 
IB  less  acted  upon  by  the  small  quantity  of  vitriol  which  remains  in  the  oil. 

With  the  exception  of  the  mrst  and  last  products  of  distillation,  the  whole 
of  the  bulk  of  the  oil  distilled  is  nearly  white,  and  it  only  requires  to  be  heated 
at  a  low  temperature,  or  by  passing  through  it  a  jet  of  steam,  to  obtain  the  resin 
oil  deprived,  or  nearly  so,  of  any  (mour. 

There  is  a  simple  contrivance  which  can  be  adopted  to  prevent  by  any  chance 
the  slight  amount  of  acid  which  remains  in  the  oil  irom  acting  upon  the  still.  It 
consists  in  suspending  in  the  centre  of  the  still  containing  the  oil  a  basket  filled 
with  chalk,  which  neutralizes,  as  the  oil  is  set  in  motion  by  currents,  any  add  it 
may  have  retained. 

The  advantage  of  obtaining  this  cheap  oil  free  from  odour,  and  enabling  it  to 
be  applied  to  various  purposes  from  which  it  is  now  excluded,  will,  I  believe, 
more  than  cover  the  sbght  expense  of  the  above  process  and  the  loss  of  ten  per 
cenU^of  the  oil  experienced  in  the  working. 

JRoyal  Institutionj  Manchester^  Vlth  Jan,^  1853. 
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BT  W.  HAMILTOn,   M.  B. 

The  extensive  destruction  which  has  marked  the  progress  of  the  formidable 
gale  of  the  26th  and  27th  of  last  month,  that  swept,  witn  desolating  fury,  over 
the  whole  area  of  the  British  islands,  gives  an  interest  to  the  scattered  details 
which  yet  survive,  of  the  still  more  furious  hurricane  which  some  eight-and- 
twenty  years  ago  spread  ruin  and  desolation  along  the  SW.  coast  of  England, 
and  was  accompanied  by  a  far  greater  and  more  rapid  diminution  of  atmo« 
spheric  pressure  than  was  observed  at  Plymouth  upon  the  recent  occasion,  or 
has  perhaps  been  ever  recorded  in  these  islands. 

Having  recently  stumbled,  by  the  merest  accident,  upon  a  letter,  giving  some 
account  of  the  fluctuations  of  ihe  mercury  in  the  barometer  previous  to,  and 
during^ the  progress  of  that  gale,  which  I  addressed  to  the  editor  of  the  JJevoU' 
shire  Freeholder^  a  local  paper  which  has  long  ceased  to  exbt,  within  a  week 
after  the  event,  I  may  perhaps  be  pardoned  for  recalling  that  letter  from  the 
oblivion  into  which  it  has  fallen,  and  endeavouring  to  obtain  a  fresh  lease  of 
existence  for  the  few  facts  it  contains,  by  offering  them  for  insertion  in  the 
pages  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Journal.  Though  not  strictly  Pharmaceutical,  such 
phenomena,  in  their  results,  exert  so  considerable  an  amount  of  influence  upon 
the  sanitary  condition  of  society,  that  an  investigation  of  their  details  cannot  be 
wholly  destitute  of  interest  to  the  Pharmaceutical  student. 
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SOME  NOTICES  OF  THB  HURRICANE  OF  1824. 
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TO  TBB  BDITOB  OF  TWi  BBYOHSBIBB  TXSBHOIkDBB. 

*'  Sir,— The  followinic  table  exhibits  the  state  of  the  mercury  in  my  baiometer 
between  nine  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  23nd  insT*  mid  the  same  boor  on  the  23id, 
a  period  distinguished  for  one  of  the  most  furious  and  calaBufeDoa  hucricanet  ever 
tritnessedy  I  believe,  in  this  neighbourhood. 

"The  greatest  depression  of  the  mercury,  at  any  former  period,  within  the  last 
ibnr  years,  was  at  half-past  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening  of  the  Z8th  of  December, 
1821,  when  it  was  observed  by  Mr.  Cox,  optician  atDeronport,  at  27198;  while,  upon 
tbe  late  occasion,  I  observed  it  at  27.87,  or  O.ll  of  an  inch  lower. 

"  The  elevation  of  my  barometer  above  that  of  the  gentleman  who  pabfishes  his 
tmekly  register  in  the  columns  of  the  Bwonport  Telegraphy  appears,  fh>m  a  mean  of 
the  resttltv  of  his  and  my  observations,  at  nearly  the  same  noun,  on  the  22Bd  and  Sdid« 
to  be  296  feet.  This  result  I  obtained  by  the  second  of  M.  Boirnond'a  methods,  as 
given  in  the  Pftiiosophuud  Magaaint,  voL  zzxiii.,  p.  97.  Thia  dreumstanoe  will 
account,  in  some  degree,  for  the  greater  depression  of  my  bavometer,  at  the  hoon 
most  nearly  corresponding  to  the  periods  of  his  observations  on  the  22nd  and  23id,  as 
published  in  the  Telegraph. 

**  As  my  watch  was  faster  than  the  true  time,  I  cannot  be  certain  of  the  accuracy 
of  the  moments  of  observation,  but  the  error  of  time  may  be  easily  corrected  by  any 
one  who  may  have  chanced  to  have  observed  the  moment  of  the  greatest  depression 
of  the  mercury,  which;  in  my  table,  is  stated  to  have  taken  place  between  tve  and 
half-past  four  in  the  morning  of  the  23td. 

"'  Hoping  you  will  poidon  this  intrusion  on-  your  columns,  T  has«  the  honour  to 
aemain«  &a^  **  Wk  BUxiBveai 

"Pfymstockj  29tk  Nov.,  1824." 
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From  tJbe  Devontkire  FreehMer  of  the  4th  of  Deeember,  from  which  the  fine  • 
going  details  have  been  extracted,  we  learn,  that  such  was  the  force  of  the  sea 
outeide  the  Breakwater,  that 

'*  Great  quaatitieft  of  stones  wese  thrown  up- from  the  south  side,  rolled  over  the 
top,  and  j>lunged  into  the  Sound  on  the  north  side.  The  surface,  which,  before  the 
gale,  was  nearly  level,  is  now  a  complete  mass  of  irr^ular  stones,  without  form  or 
order — the  whole  appearance  of  the  erection  is  quitechanged.'* 

Li  the  twenty-eight  years  whieh  have  elapsed  since,  the  whole  of  the  damaffo 
tiien.  ooeaaioned  has  been  repaired,  and  this  noble  structure  stands  among  tne 
most  useful,  a»  well  as  proudest  trophies  of  human  skill  and  perseverance ;  and 
the  folio wvng  testimomal  to  its  utility,  byliie  editor  of  the  Freeholder ,  is  too 
tvuthful  to  be  omitted : — 

'^  The  inhabitants  of  the  town,  are  gwady  indebted  to  those  who  were  the  means 
of  having  the  breakwater  erected,  for,  had  it  not  been  for  that  stupendous  work, 
whioh  presented  to  the  fliry  of  Uie  waves  so  great  a  barrier,  it  was  generally  con^ 
ceived  the  greatest  destruction  would  have  ens^d  to  the  lower  parts  of  the  town  and 
neighbourhood." 


CHEAP  MSnOD  or  CQBMTBireTXOra  a  OAhVASlO  BATTERY. 
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AJk  BoTisandv  wluc]^  fooai,  the  direetioa  of  the  wind,  was  but  imperfedij  pro* 
taeted  hj  the  brMkwaten»  the  k^ury  sustained  wm,  as  seoorded  in  the  aame 
paper,  conaderable. 

**  The  pier,"  as  it  inftirnis  va,  *'  suatoined  considerable  damage ;  and  the  diving 
heU,  whidi  was  eveeted  there,  and  worked'  by  means  of  machinery  attaobed  to  the 
pier,  and  places  a^aeent,  ttie  bell  vessel  not  bemg  necessary,  was  thrown  down,  wad 
partially  buried  in  the  ruins  of  part  of  the  wall  which  was  destroyed.  A  vessel 
aeenred  to  tiie  pier,  and  on  board  of  which  were  five  men  belonging  to  the  works, 
was,  by  the  fary  of  the  gale  (on  the  22nd.  inst.),  broken  adrift,  and  driven  on  shore, 
abont  a  mile  farther  in,,  under  Stadden  heights  ;  the  men  were  providentiidly  saved, 
but  most  of  them  lost  their  clothes." 

Beadman's  Bay  presented  a  most  melancholy  spectacle  afler  the  sale,  the 
wreekft  lining  its  beach  three  deep,  and  copeisting,  mr  the  most  part,  of  vessels 
ef  dbe  largest  tonnage,  which  had  sought  shelter  within  the  tnen  unfinished 
breakwater  from  the  fiiry  of  the  elements.  During  the  sale  of  the  26th  and 
27th  ultimo  but  one  vessel,  a  schooner,  which  broke  adrin  from  hec  mooringB^ 
was  driven-  ashore  under  Mount  Batten.  The  lowest  reading  of  the  barometer, 
aft  an  elevation*  of  abont  30  &et  above  the  mean  level  of  the  sea^  which  I  observed, 
was  29.12  at  a  quarter  past  two  in  the  morning;  exceeding,  by  an  inch  and  a 
quarter^  the  maximum  depression  observed  in  1824.  The  following  extract 
from  my  diary,  though  ver}'  imperfect,  may  be  interesting  for  compasison  wdth 
that  of  ldS4: 
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A.  CHEAP  METHOD  OF  CONSTRUCTING  A  GALVANIC  BATTERY. 

BT  mi.  W.   STM01I8. 

Whihb  recently  eenstructing  a  galiianic  battenTt  cm  amngement  suggested 
itself  which  I  have  fouj[\4  ▼ery  convenient  and  easily  constructed,  as  one  wooden 
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screw  secures  an  effectual  connexion  between  twentj  or  more  plates,  dispensmg 
altogether  with  brass  binding-screws,  mercurial  cups,  or  soldering  the  points. 
As  any  person  may  easily  and  cheaply  construct  an  efficient  and  durable  bat- 
tery, I  send  you  a  descnption  of  my  arrangement,  to  pubUsh  if  ^ou  think  it  of 
any  yalue.  Figure  1  represents  the  plates  of  zinc ;  for  the  n^atiTe  metal  I  use 
plates  of  cast-iron,  of  the  same  shape  but  a  little  larger,  about  fiye  inches  square 
and  one-eighth  thick,  and  made  like  a  grating,  with  the  bars  three-eightns  of 
an  inch  apart ;  these  an  iron-founder  cast  for  me  at  about  one  penny  each ;  but 
of  coiirse  plates  of  copper,  &c ,  may  be  used  instead.  Figure  2  is  a  piece  of 
wood,  the  size  of  which  must  be  regulated  by  the  size  and  number  of  the  plates. 
A  is  a  piece  very  firmly  fixed  to  this  with  a  female  screw,  in  which  a  wooden 
screw  F  works.  Figure  3  is  a  section  of  2  at  the  end  B;  the  size  at  G 
to  be  regulated  by  the  plates  at  D.  Figure  4  is  a  strip  of  copper,  a  little 
narrower  than  the  groove  at  C.  Figure  5  is  the  same,  bent  so  that  the  plates 
at  D  fit  into  £ ;  plates  of  gutta  percha,  or  varnished  wood,  must  be  prepared, 
the  same  shape  as  the  zinc ;  but  six  inches  and  a  half  or  seven  inches  square, 
and  some  small  squares  of  gutta-percha,  the  same  width  as  the  coppers,  and  as 
thick  as  it  is  intended  the  plates  should  be  asunder  :  the  piece  of  wood  at  B  is 
moveable,  and  the  width  of  the  groove  C. 

To  arrange  the  battery,  place  an  iron  plate  in  one  of  the  coppers  at  E,  slide 
it  on  a  little  way  at  B,  next  place  one  of  the  small  pieces  of  gutta  percha  in  the 
grove  ;  next,  one  of  the  zinc  plates  in  the  copper,  ng.  7,  with  the  wire  attached 
as  the  pole  of  the  battery ;  then  another  small  piece  of  gutta  percha ;  then 
another  iron  plate  in  the  second  interval  of  the  copper,  fig.  5 ;  then  a  large  plate 
of  gutia  percha  ;  then  another  iron  in  the  first  interval  of  another  copper,  iag,  5  ; 
then  another  small  square  of  gutta  percha;  then  a  zinc  plate  in  the  last 
interval  of  the  first  copper,  and  so  on  for  the  number  of  plates  required ; 
ending  with  the  copper,  fig.  6,  as  the  other  pole,  in  which,  of  course,  will 
be  two  iron  plates ;  when  all  the  plates  have  been  slid  on  the  wood,  fig. 
2,  replace  the  small  piece  B,  and  screw  the  whole  tight  together.  Thus  you 
will  have  a  compact  battery,  which  can  be  plunged  at  once  into  the  liquid  and 
removed  as  quickly.  No  dividing  cells  will  be  required,  as  each  zinc  has  iron 
on  both  sides,  and  the  gutta  percha  plates  dividing  the  contiguous  iron  plates, 
will  be,  as  proved  by  Faraday,  effectual  isolaters.  The  advantages  of  this  bat- 
tery are  cheap  materials,  easy  construction,  great  compactness,  only  requiring  a 
varnished  wooden  trough  in  which  it  can  be  placed  complete  in  an  instant,  and 
removed  the  moment  the  current  is  not  required. 

If  Mr.  M.Roberts^s  arrangement,  described  in  Noad*s  Lectures,  and  in  Lardner 
and  Walker^s  Treatise  is  feasible,  the  peculiarity  of  which  is  using  both  sides  of 
both  plates,  this  battery  can  be  so  modified  and  the  large  gutta  percha  plates  be 
dispensed  with ;  an  equal  number  of  zinc  and  iron  plates  would  then  be  required, 
ana  the  middle  interval  of  the  coppers,  fig.  5,  be  dispensed  with ;  but  although 
published  by  so  respectable  authorities,  I  doubt  tnis  arrangement,  not  omy 
because  I  have  failed  myself  in  apphing  it  advantageously,  but  A.  Crosse,  Esq^ 
of  Broomfield,  has  expressed  to  me  his  opinion  of  its  incorrectness,  and  it  was 
also,  some  time  since,  questioned  in  Sturgeon's  Annals  and  in  the  Mechanic's 
Magaane. 

JJuTister,  Dec.  II,  1852. 

NOTE  ON  THE  PREPARATION  OF  LIQUID  GLUE. 

BT  U.  8.  DtrMOULIM. 

All  chemists  are  aware,  that  when  a  solution  of  glue  (gelatine)  is  heated  and 
cooled  several  times  in  contact  with  the  air,  it  loses  the  property  of  forming  a  jelly. 
M.  Qmelin  observed,  that  a  solution  of  isinglass,  enclosed  in  a  sealed  glass  tube  and 
kept  in  a  state  of  ebullition  on  the  water-bath  for  several  days,  presented  the  same 
phenomenon,  that  is  to  say,  the  glue  remained  fluid,  and  did  not  form  a  jeUy. 
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The  change  thus  produced  is  one  of  the  problems  most  difflcoH  of  solution  in 
organic  chemistry.  It  may  be  supposed,  however,  that,  in  the  alteration  irhieh  the 
glu9  undergoes,  the  oxygen  of  the  air  or  of  the  water  plays  a  principal  part;  what 
leads  me  to  think  this  is  the  effect  produced  upon  glue  by  a  smaU  quantity  of  nitric 
acid.  It  is  well  known,  that  by  treating  gelatine  with  an  excess  of  this  acid,  it  is 
converted  by  lieat  into  malic  and  oxalic  acids,  fatty  matter,  tannin,  &c.  But  it  is 
not  thus  when  this  glue  is  treated  with  its  weight  of  water  and  with  a  small  quan- 
tity of  nitric  acid;  by  this  means  glue  is  obtained  which  preserves  nearly  all  its 
primitive  qualities,  but  which  has  no  longer  the  power  of  forming  a  jelly.  Upon 
this  process,  which  I  communicated,  is  founded  the  Parisian  manu&cture  of  the 
glue  which  is  sold  in  France  under  the  title  of  **  ccile  liquide  et  inakerabU.*' 

This  glue  being  very  convenient  for  cabinet-makers,  joiners,  pasteboard- workers, 
toy-makers,  and  others,  as  it  is  applied  cold,  I  think  it  my  duty,  in  cnrder  to  increase 
its  manufacture,  to  publish  the  process. 

It  consists  in  taking  one  kilogrm.  of  glue,  and  dissolving  it  in  one  litre  of  water 
in  a  glazed  pot  over  a  gentle  fire,  or,  what  is  better,  in  the  water-bath,  stirring  it 
from  time  to  time,  lyhen  all  the  glue  is  melted,  200  grms.  of  nitric  acid  (spec.  gray. 
1.32)  are  to  be  poured  in,  in  small  quantities  at  a  time.  This  addition  produces  an 
effervescence,  owing  to  the  disengagement  of  hyponitrous  acid.  When  all  the  acid 
is  added,  the  vessel  is  to  be  taken  from  the  fire,  and  left  to  cooL 

I  have  kept  the  glue,  thus  prepared,  in  an  open  vessel  during  more  than  two 
years,  without  its  undergoing  any  change.  It  is  very  convenient  in  chemical  opera- 
tions. I  use  it  with  advantage  in  my  laboratory  for  the  preservation  of  various 
gases,  by  covering  strips  of  linen  with  it. — Comptea  Rendus,  Sept.  27, 1852,  p.  444, 
and  Chemkal  Gazette.  

ON  THE  ACTION  OF  ALKALIES  ON  SUGAR. 

BT   DR.   VB«  mcnABLIS. 

(^Concluded  fnm  page  350.) 

The  potash  lye  employed  in  the  preceding  experiments  being  entirel;^  consumed,  a 
fresh  quantity  was  prepared,  having,  at  17.5®  C.  (63.5  F.),  a  specific  gravity  of 
1.0581,  and  containing  4.52  per  cent,  potash.  70.022  grms.  of  potash  lye  (equal  to 
3.165  grms.  potash) ;  82.553  grms.  of  water;  and  50.000  grms.  of  sugar  carefully 
dissolved  and  heated  to  70®  R.  (189.5  F.),  were,  after  having  become  cold,  restored 
by  water  to  the  origimU  weight  of  202.575  grms.,  and  a  portion  filtered  ;  specific 
gravity  at  16.5®  C.  (61.7  F.)  1.12555;  colouration  in  the  polarization  tube  brownish 
yellow ;  right-handed  rotation  94  per  cent,  according  to  Soleil,  36®  according  to 
Mitscherlich,  equal  to  92.31  per  cent,  of  sugar. 

101.787  of  the  original  liquid  were  neutralized  with  bone  charcoal,  heated  to  70®R., 
(189.5  F.)  the  weight  restored  by  water,  and  filtered  ;  specific  gravity  at  16.5®  C. 
(61.7  F.)  1.13230;  right-handed  rotation  98  per  cent,  according  to  Soleil,  37.0® 
according  to  Mitscherlich,  equal  to  94.87  per  cent,  of  sugar. 

82.8  grms.  were  filtered  through  10.35  grms.  of  bone  charcoal;  specific  gravity  at 
16.5®  C.  (61.7  F.)  1.13075  ;  in  the  polarization  tube  almost  colourless  ;  right-handed 
rotation  97  per  cent,  according  to  Soleil,  38®  according  to  Mitscherlich,  equal  to 
97.43  per  cent,  of  sugar. 

70.022  grms.  potash  lye,  83.553  grms.  of  water,  and  50.000  grms.  of  sugar,  were 
carefully  dissolved  and  boiled  up.  When  cold  the  weight  was  restored  by  water,  and 
100.2  grms.  of  the  solution  mixed  with  12.3  grms.  bone  charcoal  and  filtered; 
specific  gravity  at  16.5®  C.  (61.7  F.)  1.125;  colour  in  the  polarization  tube  brownish  ; 
right-handed  rotation  93  per  cent,  according  to  Soleil,  35.5®  according  to  Mits^ 
cherlich,  equal  to  91.03  per  cent,  of  sugar. 

101.787  grms.  of  the  saccharine  solution  were  treated  by  carbonic  add,  the  mixture 
boiled,  the  weight  restored  by  water  after  cooling,  12.5  grms.  bone  charcoal  added, 
and  the  liquid  filtered ;  specific  gravity  at  16.5®  C.  (61.7  F.)  1.13080  ;  in  the  polari- 
zation tube  a  slight  yellowish  colouration;  right-handed  rotation  96  per  cent, 
according  to  Soleil,  37®  according  to  Mitscherlich,  equal  to  94.87  per  cent,  of  sugar. 

70.022  grms.  of  potash  lye,  85.553  grms.  of  water,  and  50.000  grms.  of  sugar 
having  been  carefhily  dissolved  and  boiled  down  at  83®  R.  (218.75  F.),  the  residue 
was,  after  having  become  cold,  restored  by  water  to  the  original  weight  of  the 
solution,  and  101.787  grms.  of  the  liquid  mixed  with  12.5  grms.  bone  charcoal 
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and  flJAeoed;  ipedfie  giavky  at  16.6'' C.  (61.7  E.)  1.1251;  iHrowaiih  coloaradon  in 
tbe  polanzation  tube ;  ligbt-handed  rotation  95  per  cent,  according  to  Sdeil,  55^ 
accoiding  to  Mitacberlich  equal  to  89.74  per  cent,  of  augar. 

101.787  grms.  of  the  filtered  liquid  were  neutralized  by  carbonic  add,  the  liquid 
boiled,  and  left  to  become  cold,  the  original  weight  zeatored  by  water,  IS.5  grma. 
bone  chsrcoal  added  and  filtered  ;  specific  gravity  at  16.0*^  C.  (61.7  F.)  l.!3096; 
yeUowish  colouration  in  tbe  polarizatioa  tube;  ri^t-handed  rotation  96  per  cent, 
according  to  Soleil,  36.5°  accsoidiog  to  Mitachertich,  equal  to  9d.59  per  eeoL  of  sugar. 

A  miztUM  of  14a0i4  grma.  potash  lye,  167.906  grms.  of  water,  and  lOOUMM)  grms. 
of  Bogar  was  heated  to  70^,  the  weight  restored  by  water,  and  a  portion  of  it  filtered; 
specific  gravity  at  Id''  G.  (55.4  P.)  1.12230;  brownish  yellow  colouratioa  in  the 
polariaation  tube ;  right-handed  rotation  94  per  cent,  according  to  Solsil,  36° 
ftftpording  to  MLtscherlicl^  equal  to  9t.3l  per  cent,  of  sugar. 

The  unfiltered  residue  of  the  last  liquid  was  saturated  with  carbonic  add,  heated 
to  70%  and  the  weight  restored  by  water;  speciOc  gravity  at  13°  C.  (55.4  F.)  l.l«7«0  ; 
in  the  polarization  tube  the  liquid  had  a  yellowish  tinge ;  right-handed  rotation 
98  per  cent  aowytlii^  ta  Soldi,  37°  according  to  Mitscherlich,  equal  to  94.87  per 
cent,  of  sygar. 

too  grms.  of  the  liqvdd,  mixed  with  49.124  gmu>  of  bone  charoeal  and  filtered ; 
spedfic  gravity  at  13°  C.  (55.4  F.)  1.K605 ;  in  the  polarization  tube  the  liquid 
appeared  clear  like  walsr  ;  right-handed  rotation  97  per  cent.  aooordiJig  to  Soldi, 
38°  according  to  ^dOtscherUch^  equal  to  97.43  per  cent,  of  sugar. 

140.044  grms»  of  potash  lye,  167.106  grms.  of  water,  and  100.000  gnus,  of  sugar 
were  dissolved  and  boiled;  when  cold  the  weight  was  restored  by  water,  and  a  snudl 
quantity  of  the  liquid  filtered  ;  specific  gravity  at  13^  C.  (56.3  F.)  1.12tl50;  oolouratSon 
in  the  polarization  tube  brownish-yellow  ;  right  polarization  ninety-four  per  cent, 
according  to  SoleH,  34^°  according  to  Mitschectich,  equal  to  88.46  per  cent  of  sugar. 

294  grms.  of  the  unfiltered  liquid  were  saturated  with  carbonic  acid,  boiled  up, 
and  the  original  weight  restored  by  the  addition  of  water  to  the  cold  residue.  A 
portion  of  this  liquid  filtered  had,  at  13^°  C.  (56.3  F.X  a  specific  gravity  of  1.127 10  ; 
in  the  polarization  tube  it  appeared  less  intensdy  brownish-yellow ;  right-handed 
rotation  97  per  cent,  according  to  Soldi,  36°  afffiording  to  If  itscherlich,  equal  to 
92.31  per  cent,  of  sugar. 

200  grms.  of  the  unfiltered  liquid,  mixed  with  49.124  grms.  of  findy-powdered 
bone  charood  and  filtered  ;  colouration  in  the  pdarizatioa  tube  slightly  ydlowish; 
right-handed  rotation  76  per  cent,  according  to  SoleO,  37°  according  to  Mitscherlich, 
equal  to  94.87  per  cent,  of  sugar. 

75.000  grms*  of  nigar ;  24.733  grms.  of  potash  lye,  containing  1.484  grms.  of 
caustic  potash;  400.782  grms.  of  water;  1.613  grms.  of  burnt  Carrara  marble, 
in  500  parts  of  beet-juice  (lime  and  potash  are  generally  contained  in  the  pro- 
portions given  above,  if,  instead  of  the  soda,  which  is  dso  contained  in  juice,  one 
equivalent  of  potash  be  taken)  were  cautiously  mixed  and  boiled  up,  and  carbonic 
acid  conducted  in  the  solution,  till  the  carbonate  of  lime  commenced  to  redissolve ; 
the  liquid  was  then  boiled,  the  wdght  raised  by  water  to  504.083  grms.  and  filtered; 
spedfic  gravity  at  21°  C.  (69.8  F.)  1.06425  ;  colouration  slightly  yellow;  right-handed 
rotation  57  per  cent,  acootding  to  Sddl,  equal  to  14«87  per  cent,  of  sugar ;  22° 
according  to  Mitscherlich,  equal  to  14.78  per  cent,  of  sugar. 

38.011  grms.  of  potash  lye,  41.776  grms.  of  water,  25.000  grms.  of  sugar,  and 
38.000  grms.  of  recently  predpitated  oxide  of  iron  were  carefully  mixed  and  heated  to 
76°  B.  (20.3  F.),  when  the  oxide  of  iron  became  completely  dissolved.  The  solution 
had  the  dark  colour  of  a  sdution  of  acetate  of  iron;  it  was  neutralized  with  carbonic 
add,  heated  to  70°  B.  (189.5  F.),  the  cold  residue  was  raised  to  the  original  wdght, 
mixed  with  twenty-five  grms.  of  charcod  and  filtered.  Specific  gravity  at  18°  CL 
(64.4  F.)  1.12435;  hrownish-ydlow  colouration  in  tiie  polarization  tube;  right- 
handed  rotation  96  per  cent.  acconUng  to  Soldi,  35°  according  to  Mitscheriirh, 
equd  to  87.74  per  cent,  of  sugar. 

The  boiled  solution  of  35.011  grms.  of  potash  lye,  41.776  grms.  of  water,  25.000 
grms.  of  sugar,  and  00.033  grms.  of  oxide  of  iron,  waa  neutralued  with  carbonic  add, 
the  cold  residue  increased  by  water  to  the  wdght  of  101.820  grms.,  mixed  with 
twenty-five  grms.  of  charcoal  and  filtered ;  but  the  colour  of  the  l^uid  bdng  atill  too 
dark  brown  to  determine  its  polarization,  twenty-five  grms.  of  chareod  more  were 
added,  and  the  Cquid  again  filtered.    Specific  gravity  at  16^°  C  (61.7  F.)  1.12120; 
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colour  in  the  polarization  tube  brownish  yellow ;  right-handed  rotation  96  per  cent 
according  to  Soleil,  3o°  according  to  Mitscherlich,  equal  to  89.74  per  cent,  or  sugar. 
These  experiments  show  that  when  caustic  potash  is  mixed  with  a  saccharine 
solution  containing  more  sugar  than  can  chemically  combine  with  the  potairii,  whldl 
for  one  part  of  potash  amounts  to  8.492  parts  of  sugar,  then, 

1.  The  potash  destroys  the  polarizing  property  of  the  sugar  which  is  combined 
with  it,  and  one  part  of  potash  causes  the  polarization  of  0.90  parts  of  sugar 
according  to  Soleil,  and  of  \.ti  parts  according  to  Mitscherlich,  to  disappear. 

2.  When  such  a  solution  is  heated  to  70°  R.  (189.5  F.),  and  neutralized  by  an  acid, 
only  a  portion  of  the  sugar  combined  with  the  potash  regains  its  polarizing  property. 
For  one  part  of  potash  the  polarizing  property  is  lost  in  0.47  parts  of  sugar  according 
to  Soleil,  and  in  0.40  parts  according  to  Mitscherlich. 

3.  If  the  solution  be  boiled  and  neutralized  by  an  add,  a63  TWrtS  of  sugar 
according  to  Soleil,  or  0.81  parts  according  to  Mitscherlich,  lose  their  polarizing 
property  for  one  part  of  potash. 

4.  If  the  solution  be  boiled  down  to  83°  R.  (218.75 1*.^,  and  neutralised  by  an  acid, 
0.63  parts  of  sugar  according  to  Soleil,  or  1. 01  accordmg  to  MitscherUch,  lose  tibeir 
polarizing  property. 

5.  The  action  of  potash  upon  sugar  is  not  increased  by  the  presence  of  lime. 

6.  If  oxide  of  iron  be  contained  with  the  caustic  potash  In  the  saccharine  solution* 
and  the  latter  heated  to  70°  R.  (189.5  F.),  and  neutralized  by  an  acid,  the  loss  of 
polarizing  sugar  amounts  to  0.63  parts  according  to  SoleU,  and  to  1.69  parti 
according  to  Mitscherlich,  for  one  part  of  potash. 

7.  If  oxide  of  iron  be  present  with  potash  in  the  saecharhxe  solution,  and  the  latter 
be  boiled  and  neutralized  by  an  add,  the  loss  of  polarizing  sugar  for  one  part  of 
potash  is,  according  to  Soleil  0.63  parts,  according  to  Mitscherlich  1.63  part*. 

Moreover,  these  experiments  show  that — 

8.  Boracic  add  is  at  common  temperature  unable  to  separate  sugar  from  potash. 

9.  In  order  to  obtain  correct  results  by  Soleil's  and  Mitscfaerlich's  instruments, 
the  liquid  must  be  perfectly  clear  like  water,  otherwise,  if  it  be  coloured,  that  of  the 
first  indicates  more  sugar  than  the  liquid  actually  contains,  that  of  the  latter  less. 
With  slightly  coloured  Hquids  the  medium  of  the  proportions  indicated  by  both 
iHStruments  approaches  nesrett  to  the  truth.  Tor  9ugar  maoufactoriea  Mitscherlich's 
instrument  is  to  be  iecomm«aded,  on  aecsount  of  its  cheapness,  the  prioe  being  only 
twenty-fbur  Prussian  dollars  (£3  13«.),  whilst  that  of  Soleil's  costs  ninety-^re  dollars 
£14  50 

On  the  other  hand,  howerer,  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  for  colourlese  liquids  the 
power  of  polarization  can  be  more  accurately  detnnnlned  by  Meil's  instmnient  than 
by  tiiat  of  Mitscherlich.  For  tery  correct  examinations  it  mi^  therefore  be  ad« 
Tisable  to  employ  both  instruments  sinndtaneoosly. 

3.  Action  o/*  Carbonate  of  Potash  on  Stigar. — 997.774  gvmSL  of  water,  5,060  grms  of 
carbonate  of  potash,  and  100.000  grms.  of  sugar  were  carefully  dissolved,  sod  flflrf 
grms.  of  this  solution  filtered.  At  l9|o  C.  (54.5  F.)  the  filtrate  had  a  specific  gTayil7 
of  1.11845,  appeared  in  the  tube  dear  like  water,  and  rotated  to  the  right,  according 
to  Soleil  100  per  cent.,  acc<»ding  to  Mitscherlich  89^,  equal  to  100  per  cent  of  sugar. 
The  residue  of  the  liquid  was  heated  to  70^  R.  (1 89.5  F.)  After  haridg  become  cold 
tiie  original  wdght  was  restored  by  water,  and  fifty  grms.  of  it  filtered.  At  13^"  C. 
(56.3  F.)  the  liquid  had  a  specific  gravity  of  1.11830,  a  slight^  yeUowidi  colour  in 
the  polarization  tube,  and  rotated  to  Itie  right,  according  to  SoleU  100  per  cent., 
accor^g  to  Bfitscherllch  39**,  equal  to  160  per  cent  of  sugar. 

The  remaining  unfiltered  liquid  was  reboiled,  the  original  wdght  reatoredby 
water,  and  a  smaU  quantity  of  it  filtered,  had  at  13^°  C  (56.3  F.)  a  spedfic  grayity  of 
1.11830 ;  in  the  tube  it  appeared  somewhat  more  mtensdr  yellowish  than  the  fore- 
going, and  iDtated  to  the  right;  according  to  Soleil  99jf  per  cent  G.,  aoootding  to 
Mitsclieriich  38^<^,  equal  to  98.7S  per  cent  of  sugar. 

The  remadnder  of  the  last  liquid  w«s  boiled  down  to  83°  B*  (1118.75  F.),  the  former 
weight  restored  by  water,  and  asmall  portion  of  it  filtered.  At  13^  C  (56.3  F.) 
the  specific  gravity  was  1.11885 ; .  in  the  tube  its  cokNif  was  intenssly  y^ow,  and 
its  right-handed  itAation,  aocordiog  to  Soleil,  100  per  cent,  aoeorcung  to  Mits- 
cherlich 38°,  equal  to  97.43  per  cent 

141.21  grms.  were  mixed  with  ten  per  cast  of  finely  powdered  animal  charcoal,  and 
filtered.    The  Uqmd  had  now  at  IS^'^C.  (56^  F.),  1.11735  sp.  gr.faitlie  tube, asUght 
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yeUowUh    colour,  and  rotated   to  the   right  according  to  Soieil,   99  per  ceat.; 
aooording  to  MiUcherlich,  384®,  equal  to  98.07  per  cent  sugar. 

5,060  grms.  of  carhonate  of  potash,  297.724  grms.  of  water,  and  100.000  grms.  of 
sugar  were  dissolved  and  boiled  to  95**  R.  (245.75  F.),  the  original  weight  having  been 
restored  by  water ;  the  liquid  had  at  iSh^  C.  (56  3  F.),  1.11770  sp.  gr ,  was  browniah- 
yeUow  in  the  tube,  and  rotated  to  the  right,  according  to  Soleil  99  per  cent.; 
aooording  to  Mitscherlich  37**,  equal  to  94.87  per  cent,  sugar. 

250  grms.  were  filtered  through  ten  per  cent,  animal  diarcoal,  sp.  gr.  at  iS^  C, 
(56.3  F.),  .1630,  colour  in  the  tube,  yellowish;  right-handed  rotation  according  to  Soleil 
98  per  cent,  according  to  Mitscherlich  38^,  equal  to  97,-13  per  cent. 

With  both  liquids,  that  which  had  not  been  filtered  through  charcoal,  and  with  that 

which  had  been  filtered  through  charcoal,  the  following  experiments  were  performed: 

105  grms-  of  the  unfiltered  portion  were  precipitated  with  alcohol  and  tartaric  acid, 

and  the  bitartrate  of  potash  thus  obtained,  weighed  3.367  grms.,  it  ought  to  have 

been  3.547  grms. 

156  grms.  of  the  filtered  liquid  were  treated  in  the  same  manner.  The  bitartrate 
of  potash  weighed  4.824  grms.,  and,  according  to  the  quantity  of  potash  obtained  in 
the  foregoing  experiments,  it  ought  to  have  weighed  5.002  grms.;  0.178  grms.  were 
therefore  lost ;  these  are  equal  to  0.070  grms.  carbonate  of  potash,  which  were 
removed  fh)m  the  solution  by  15.6  grms.  of  animal  chahx>al,  so  that  1 00  parts  of  the 
latter  take  up  0.45  parts  of  carbonate  of  potash.  These  experiments  prove  :  that 
carbonate  of  potash  decomposes  sugar  in  a  saccharine  solution  of  80®  R  (212  F.), 
and  acts  more  perniciously  upon  sugar  than  caustic  lime,  but  less  so  than  caustic 
potash,  for  the  decomposing  property  of  one  part  of  carbonate  of  potash  amounts  : — 

At80o&.(2iaF.)    At  SS'' B.  (218.76  F.)    At  96*' &.  (846.76  F^ 

According  to  Soleil  to  0.1    percent.  ...u.  200  per  cent...  0.4  per  cent,  of  sugar. 

According  to  Mitscherlich  0.25     /*  ...0.386       "      ...  0.51         *•  « 

Pharm.  Central  Blatt,  1852. 

UPON  CORIANDER  OIL. 

BT  A.  KAWALIBR. 

Thb  fhiit  of  Coriandrum  satimim  was  pounded  and  subjected  to  distillation  with 
water.  The  oil  which  swims  on  the  water  which  distils  over  is  yellowish,  nearly 
colourless,  and  possesses  the  odour  and  taste  of  coriander  in  a  high  degree.  In  a 
very  diluted  state  the  odour  of  this  oil  resembles  that  of  orange-blossoms.  Its 
specific  gravity  at  57°  F.  is  0.871,  its  boiing- point  302''  F.  In  ascertaining  the 
composition  of  this  oil,  for  the  first  and  second  experiments  it  was  allowed  to  stand 
over  chloride  of  calcium;  for  the  third,  a  largo  quantity  of  the  oil  was  exposed  in  a 
retort  on  the  oil-bath  to  a  temperature  below  its  boiling-point.  The  portion  of  oil 
which  came  over  last  was  employed  for  the  analysis.  The  air  was  removed  from 
the  distilling  apparatus  during  the  investigations  by  means  of  carbonic  acid.  The 
analysis  gave — 

Carbon 77.62        78.01         77.73        10=z750.0        77.92 

Hydrogen...  11.64        11.69        11.63  9=112.5         11.69 

Oxygen 10.74         10.30         10.G4       •    l=i00.0         10.39 

The  formula  do  H*  O  is  the  same  that  expresses  the  composition  of  Borneo 
camphor.  Oriander  oil  is  therefore  to  be  considered  as  the  hydrate  of  an  oil  having 
the  same  composition  as  oil  of  turpentine,  Cm  H»  O^Cio  H|-|-HO. 

If  the  oil,  mixed  with  anhydrous  phosphoric  acid,  be  repeatedly  submitted  to 
distillation,  a  yellowish  oil,  of  a  nauseous  odour,  of  the  composition  of  oil  of  turpen- 
tine, is  obtained.    This  contains — 

Carbon 88.28        10r=750        88.23 

Hydrogen...  11.78  8=100        11.77 

A  stream  of  muriatic  lu:id  was  passed  into  the  crude  oil,  care  being  taken,  by 
surrounding  the  vessel  with  ice,  that  the  temperature  should  not  rise  too  high.  No 
crystalline  compound  was  obtained  in  this  manner.  The  product  of  the  operation 
was  washed  with  water  to  which  some  carbonate  of  soda  had  been  added,  dried  over 
chloride  oi£  calcium,  and  submitted  to  analysis.    It  gave — 

Carbon 67.51         67.51         40=3000.00        67.81 

Hydrogen...  10.50  9  52        35=  437.50  9.89 

Chlorine 20.40        20.40  2=  886.56        20.04 

Oxygen 1.59  2.57  1=  100.00  2.26 

C4.Hi»C1sO=(C»Hm»  HO+HCl>HC»Hu,aH). 
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Another  portion  of  powdered  coriander,  dUtUled  with  water,  gare  in  oil  •greeliig 
In  all  i la  properties  with  theaboTe-meationed.  It  wudeprired  of  water  bj.chlorido 
of  calcium,  and  anbniitted  to  diattliation  bj  itself  at  a  temperatare  below  ila  boiling- 
point.  The  portion  flnt  eraparated  poaaeaied  (aa  ahown  bj  analyaii  I.)  the  aanie 
compoaition  «•  that  which  came  over  laat  (analjiii  IL)  :— 

Carbon 85.67  85.47        S0:=S0O0.0        85.11 

Hydn^n...   ll.SS  11.59         96—  833.0         1I.T4 

Oiygen a.7S  2.M  3=  200.0  2.85 

C„  H.  0,=4(  C»  H„)+5H0.  or  2CC»  H,.)+a(C»  H.^  HO). 
Coriander  oil,  according  to  these  cxpertments,  ta  an  oil  of  the  camphene  famllj, 
and  containa  Torioua  qoantitiea  of  hydrate-water,  which  can  be  extracted  by  mhy- 
drooa  phoaphoric  acid  (not  bj  chloride  of  calcium),  in  conaequence  of  which  itpaisea 
orer  into  a  hydrocarbon  iaomeroui  with  oil  of  turpentine.  The  fruit  of  the  coriander 
ia  Grequently  employed  for  the  aeaaonlng:  of  cakea  and  similar  articles.  It  followi, 
from  the  above  reaulta,  that  the  coriander  belongs  to  the  spices  oF  the  camplieoe 
group,  in  which  are  included  cloves,  pepper,  janiper,  cnrnmin,  parsley,  calamns,  the 
rinda  of  citrons,  oranges,  and  limes,  and  wormwood. — Siliungiber.  da  KaiterL  AJtad. 
du  Win.,  ii.,  p.  313,  and  Chemical  GazetU. 

OLTCEBIK  OINTMENT. 

The  following  formula  for  Glycerin  Ointment  a*  an  application  for  chapped  hands, 

Sui.,  is  recommeoded  by  Mr.  John  H.  Ecky,  a  corteapondent  of  the  Aintriean  Jcimtai 

of  t'htaiMKjr! — 

H    Spermaceti,  Sia. 

White  wax,% 

Oil  of  almonds,  ^.  (f.) 

OlyceciD,  Jj.  (£i 
Melt  the  wax  and  spermaceti  with  the  oil  ot  almonds  at  a  moderate  heat,  pnt  them 
into  a  We^ewood  mortar,  add  the  glycerin,  and  rub  until  well  mixed  and  cold. 


PATENT  SIEVK 


Agtnii  for  Fliiladtlphia,  Charia  EUii  j-  Co. 
It  consists  of  an  iron  wheel,  axle,  and  crank,  a,  haring  an  eccentric  groove  mnk 
into  one  of  its  lides,  so  as  to  preaent  six 
ware-like  depreaaiona  and  elevations. 
The  wheel  ia  firmly  supported  by  the 
caat-iron  standard  i,  on  a  stout  wooden 
base,  I ;  another  iron  standard,  (,  sup- 
ports in  a  smooth  groove,  and  against 
the  wheel,  the  end  of  the  horizontal  iron 
bar,  e,  trma  which  on  iron  pin  projects 
into  the  groove  of  the  wheel.  The  other 
end  of  the  bar  passes  through  the  side  of 
the  box  /,  and  is  pinned  to  the  square 
aiere  J,  which  works  smoothly  iu  a 
horizoatol  direction  on  ledgea  within  the 
box ;  g,  is  a  drawer  beneath  to  catch  the 
powder  aa  it  passes,  and.  A,  a  tightly- 
atting  cover,  which  prevents  the  escape 
of  dust,  without  impeding  the  motion  of 

the  sieT&  It  will  be  at  once  perceived,  that  on  turning  the  crank,  the  horiaontal 
bar  will  be  forced  backward  and  forward  by  the  »g-zag  direction  of  the  groove,  which 
moUoD  it  communicates  to  the  sieve  ;  each  revolution  of  the  crank  causing  six 
distinct  jerks  of  the  sieve.  There  are  aievea  of  two  or  three  sizes,  so  as  to  yidd 
powder  of  diKrenC  degrees  of  fineness. 


KOTAKT   PILL   MACHISE. 

BI  ]I£SBBS.  FOND  ^MD  aOSBE,  Rirn.AND,  TXSMOIIT. 

Thu  Bppu-attu  ii  intended  u  ui  ezpeditioaa  tneuB  of  making;  quaotitin  of  pillk 
It  consiata  eisentUlly  of  ft  pair  of  roUerB  of  equal  diMialer,  moTed  tomrdi  eacb 
other,  aboTe,  by  accarately  made 
c(^  attained  tottae  end  at  eiuA  bj 
means  of  a  crank  attached  to  the 
axle  of  one  of  tbem.  The  aur&oe 
of  each  roller  ia  penetrated  at  re- 
gular diKances  with  hemispherical 
cavitieE,  arranged  with  oiktbema- 
tical  predaion  in  such  a  manner, 
that  when  the  Toilers  preas  together 


n««ti  ^e  correaponding  one  on 

tbe  odier  roller.ao  that  at  the  pwnt 

of    contact,    a    row    of  ii^erical 

moiUda  ia  produced.    The  rollera 

are  supported  firmly  on  a  caat-inui 

baae  aud  supports.    The  roller*  are 

approximated,  when  required,  by  , 

latenl  acrews  passing  through  tlw 

sides  of  the  anpporti   not  aem  in 

the  fignre.     In  using  this  machine, 

the  pill  moaa  should  have  a  uniform 

conaiatence  of  a  certain  finaoeas, 

not  too  tough  or  adhesiTc.       It 

•honld  be  formed  into  ribbon-like 

stripe,  of  about  ose-eigbth  of  an  inch  in  thickneas,  and  while  one  person  tumt  the 

cranit,  wblcb  requires  a  considerable  degree  of  force,  another  feed*  the  roJlera  ai 

they  gradually  draw  in  the  mass,  and  clear  the  moulda  of  such  pill)  as  adhere. 

The  difficulty  of  disengaging  the  pilla  from  the  caviliea  haa  sometimea  beeu  found 

an  objection,  to  remedy  which,  a  plan  haa  been  tried  with  partial  success.     Two 

banda  of  thin  gum  elastic,  paaaing  over  each  other,  and  round  another  cylinder, 

mnning  parallel,  are  supported  on  a  pinion  attached  to  an  arm  extended  oo  either 

side  f^m  the  main  support.    The  msas  was  fad  between  tlie  two  bauds,  which,  fVum 

their  elaatictty,  took  the  shape  of  tlie  matrices  when  preaaad  on  by  the  pill  mast, 

and  after  passiog  the  point  of  contact,  tlie  baoda  by  contracting,  forced  out  the  pills. 

It  was  found,  however,  that  the  hands  after  use  for  a  time,  were  cut  by  the  sharp 

edges  of  the  moulds,  and  became  useless.    We  think  the  machiue  ii  only  ad^ited  tat 

certain  kinds  of  maaaea  which  aie  of  good  conaiaUnce,  and  not  liable  to  adhere. 


ON  FLUID  EXTRACT  OF  RHDBAEB  AND  SENNA. 

BT  WILUAII  PROCTBB,  JUH. 

Notwithstanding  that  two  preparaUons  of  rhubarb  and  senna  are  already  known, 
it  is  believed  that  the  new  oae,  now  proposed,  possesses  s-jflh»ent  daicM  to  gain  far 
it  the  ikvourable  opinion  of  Fbyaicians  and  patients  in  many  csaea  wheraa  cathaitic 
ia  needed,  aimply  aa  sucli,  or  in  connection  with  other  mediclnea.  It  is  w«U 
known  that  senna  has  little,  if  any,  tonic  influence  oa  the  alimentary  sot&oea ;  tiutt 
an  over-daae  has  a  depleting  eSecl,  often  inconvenient,  and  that  griping  is  a  fteqnedt 
attendant  on  its  exhibition.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  equally  understood,  that 
rbnbarb  ii  remarkable  for  being  a  sort  of  therapeutical  paradox,  in  so  for  aa  it 
poaaesaes  both  a  purgative  and  an  astriogent  property,  tiie  latter  coming  into  play 
o/Ier  the  former  baa  manifested  itself,  and  thus  repairing,  as  it  were,  its  ^Ct4. 
It  ia  atao  well  known,  that  this  astringent  or  tonic  action  is  ao  ttrongly  marked, 
that  it  is  aecoatnry  in  most  cases  to  combine  it  with  some  oth^  cathartic  to  ovcr- 
ooine  c  modify  this  peculiarity  when  a  simple  cathartic  is  ueoded.  By  tbe  unitm  of 
these  two  drugs  in  the  concentrated  form  presented  by  a  fluid  extract,  and  in  a  doe 
proportion,  a  resulting  cathartic  acdon  is  obtuned  which  is  safe,  unattended  by 
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unplo— ant  qnnptomi.  and  noi  f(dfew«d  bf  constipation  wlien  the  dose  baa  been 
praperiy  gradnated.  It  has  been  aaeertaiiied  that  tbe  associatiooB  of  alkafies  and 
alkaline  salts  with  rhabarb  and  senna,  has  a  tendency  to  prerrent  their  nnpleasaat 
griping  eflfects,  and  in  the  case  of  senna  to  increase  its  activity.  The  introduction 
of  the  bicarbonate  of  potassa  is  with  this  view,  and  the  aromatics  from  their  carmi- 
natiTe  properties  also  aid.    The  following  is  the  formida : — 

Take  of  senna,  in  coarse  powder tweWe  oances  (tioy) 

Bhubarb,  in  coarse  powder fbnr  onnoes 

Bicarboiiate  of  potassa   halfanonnoe 

Sogar eight  oimces 

Tiaotnre  of  gmger  „ aflmdonnoe 

Oil  of  domes eight  minims 

Oil  of  anmseed ^ sixteen  minims 

Water  and  akohol  of  each  a  sufficient  quantity. 
Ifix  the  senna  and  rhubarb  (by  grinding  them  toj^ether  in  a  eonyenieat  way),  pour 
upon  them  two  pints  of  diluted  alcohol  (U.  S.  P.),  allow  them  to  macerate  twenty- 
four  hours,  and  introduce  the  miztere  into  a  percolator  fhrnisfaed  below  with  a  stop- 
cock or  cork  to  regulate  the  flow.  A  miscture  of  one  part  of  alcohol  and  three  of 
water  should  now  be  poured  on  abore,  so  as  to  keep  a  constant  but  slow  displaoeujent 
oi  the  absorbed  menstruum,  until  one  gallon  of  tincture  has  passed.  ETaporate  this 
in  a  water-baih  to  eleven  fluid  ounces,  dissolve  in  it  the  sugar  and  bicarbonate, 'and 
aSteat  straining,  add  the  tincAore  of  ginger,  holding  the  oSs  in  solution  and  mix. 
When  done  the  whole  should  measure  a  pint. 

HemarkB* — ^If  the  percolation  has  been  properly  conducted,  Iftie  ingredients  will  have 
been  suflieiently  exhausted  when  six  pints  of  fluid  have  passed.  As  by  &r  tiie 
knger  portion  of  soluble  matter  jMuses  in  the  first  two  pints,  it  is  well  to  set  tiiese 
ande  and  evaporate  them  separately  to  six  fluid  ounces,  subsequently  adding  to  the 
other  liquid  when  it  has  been  reduced  to  five  fluid  ounces.  As  the  calSiartic  princi- 
ples of  seana  and  rhubarb  are  very  susceptible  to  injury  from  heat,  especially  in  eon- 
tact  with  the  air,  the  propriety  of  using  the  best  available  means  for  conducting  the 
evaporation  need  not  be  urged.  When  the  evaporation  is  conducted  in  open  vessels, 
some  advantage  is  gained  by  adding  the  sugar  to  the  tincture  and  continuing  the 
process  \mtil  it  measures  fifteen  fluid  onnoes.  The  sugar  protects  the  extractive 
miatter  from  oxidation,  and  more  completely  suspends  or  dissolves  the  resinous  jMUt 
of  the  rhubarb  contained  hi  the  tincture.  The  bicarbonate  should  not  be  added  to 
the  extract  while  it  is  above  140^  Fahr.  and  should  be  reduced  to  powder  previously. 
It  may  be  olgected  to  this  formula  that  we  already  have  fluid  extracts  of  rhubari) 
and  of  senna  of  the  same  ratio  of  strength,  and  that  when  Physicians  need  such  an 
association  they  can  mix  them.  In  answer  it  may  be  stated  that  the  cases  where  a 
simple  cathartic  is  needed,  are  so  numerous  tluit  iMs  preparation  will  be  fomid 
uaeftii  to  the  Physician,  and  a  good  medicine  for  travellers  and  others  who  resort  to 
this  kind  of  purgative  habitoally. — Amferietm  Journal  of  Pharmacif, 

ON  TH£  MANUFACTURE  OF  WAX  CANDLES. 

ITndsb  the  name  of  wax  are  included  substances  of  various  origin,  and  of  very 
different  composition.  The  wax  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  candles  is  secreted 
by  the  honey  bee,  which  has  the  power  of  producing  this  substance  from  its  food 
Tsugar).  At  one  time  it  was  thought  that  the  bee  collected  the  wax  ready  formed 
nom  plants,  until  Liebig  advanced  the  contrary  opinion,  which  was  subsequently 
corrolxnrated  by  the  experiments  of  MM.  Dumas  and  Milne  Edwards. 

A  wax  known  as  Chinese  wax,  and  resembling  spermaceti  in  appearance,  was 
formeriy  supposed  to  be  a  vegetable  wax  ;  but  the  researches  of  Sur  George  Staunton 
and  M.  Staaidaus  Julien  have  demonstrated  that  it  is  the  secretion  of  a  male 
inseot,  the  Coccus  ceriferus,  which  deposits  it  on  the  tree  on  which  it  feeds,  par- 
tieolarly  the  Rhus  succedaneum.  We  owe  to  Mr.  Brodie  a  knowledge  of  the  true 
chemical  composition  of  wax.  This  Qiemist,  by  his  recent  elaborate  resMffches, 
has  shown  that  Chinese  wax  is  a  compound  of  a  peculiar  fatty  acid  (csrofic)  and 
the  oxide  of  an  alcohol  radical  {cerotyly,  and  is  consequently  cerotate  of  oxide  of 
oarotyl.  Ordinary  bees'-wax  he  flnds  generally  to  contain  twenty-two  per  cent  of 
free  cerotic  acid,  which  is  soluble  in  alcohol,  and,  with  potassa,  forms  readily  a  soap. 
The  lesidne,  which  is  nearly  insoluble  in  alo^l,  and  which  has  been  usually  catted 
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myriciD,  he  has  shown  to  be  a  compound  of  '^palmitic  acid  and  the  oxide  of 
another  alcohol  radical  (meUsayl),  that  is,  paUnitate  of  oxide  of  melissyl.  He  has 
likewise  been  able  to  prepare  from  wax  two  new  solid  hydrocarbons  similar  to 
paraffin. 

Paraffin  would  be  much  too  costly  to  be  converted  into  candles  if  made  irom 
wax,  as  its  preparation  entails  a  considerable  loss  of  material ;  it  is,  neTertheleas, 
desirable  that  it  should  be  obtained  cheaply  from  some  source,  as  it  is  much  better 
adapted  than  any  other  substance  for  illuminating  purposes,  from  its  containing 
no  element  besides  carbon  and  hydrogen,  which  are  united  in  equal  equiyalents. 
It  is  therefore  exactly  of  the  same  composition  in  a  hundred  parts  as  oleflant 
gas,  which  gives  to  ordinary  coal  and  oil  gases  their  illummating  power. 
Paraffin  candles  have  been  made  from  paraffin  obtained  by  distilling  bituminous 
schist ;  but  far  more  interesting  specimens  are  those  produced  by  James  Young, 
which  seem  to  realize  the  great  problem  which  the  rare  sagacity  of  Liebig  pointed 
out  as  far  back  as  ten  years  ago.  *'  It  would  certainly  be  esteemed  one  of  the 
greatest  discoveries  of  the  age,"  says  he,  "  if  any  one  could  succeed  in  condensing 
coal-gas  into  a  white,  dry,  solid,  odourless  substance,  portable,  and  capable  of  being 
placed  upon  a  candlestick  or  burned  in  a  lamp."  Now  this  very  problem  Mr.  Young 
appears  to  have  accomplished  by  distilling  coal  at  a  comparatively  low  temperature, 
whereby  he  obtains,  instead  of  gas,  the  product  of  intense  heat — a  mixture  of  liquid 
and  solid  substances  ;  the  former  capable  of  being  burned  in  lamps  like  sperm  oil 
or  of  being  used  for  lubricating  machinery,  the  latter  yielding  a  beautiful  mould 
candle,  as  solid  and  white  as  any  prepared  fVom  paraffin  from  other  sources.  The 
Beporters  have  not  as  yet  been  able  to  obtain  a  fuller  account  of  the  economical 
bearings  of  Mr.  Young's  process,  which  will  most  likely  be  considered  in  the  Report 
upon  another  class ;  but  they  confidently  hope  that  this  truly  beautiful  discovery 
will  not  meet  with  similar  difficulties  as  the  plan  proposed  some  years  ago  for 
making  paraffin  candles  out  of  Irish  peat.  If  ooal-paraffln  can  actually  be  obtained 
in  sufficient  quantity  and  at  moderate  cost,  we  may  witness  another  revolution  in 
the  processes  of  illumination  ;  and  the  brilliant  discoveries  of  Chevreul,  but  lately 
threatened  by  the  splendour  of  the  electric  light,  may  be  eclipsed  by  the  general 
adoption  of  solidified  coal  gas  candles. 

In  most  countries  wax  intended  to  be  made  into  candles  is  previously  bleached 
by  a  process  presently  to  be  described.  That  this,  however,  is  not  alwsgrs  the  case, 
we  find  by  specimens  exhibited  in  the  Egyptian  and  Tunisian  Ck>urts.  The  candles 
in  the  latter,  which  we  may  infer  resemble  those  of  theclassical  ancients,  are4rue  yellow 
wax  '*  dips,"  and  have  a  very  ungainly  appearance.  The  bees'-wax  from  which  they 
are  made  is  principally  produced  in  the  province  of  Elrwan  ;  and  the  primitive 
method  usually  adopted  for  their  manufacture  consists  in  merely  melting  the  wax  in 
a  proper  vessel,  and  then  dipping  the  wick  repeatedly  into  it.  Although  such  is  the 
usual  mode,  the  wax  is  sometimes  bleached,  and  of  course  finer  candles  produced ; 
but  none  such  were  exhibited.  No  animal  fat  is  employed  in  Tunis  for  the  manu- 
facture of  candles,  although  stearic  candles  of  European  manufacture  are  imported, 
and  are  in  general  use. 

Wax  is  more  valuable  when  bleached,  not  only  on  account  of  its  greater  beautjr, 
but  also  fh)m  the  removal  by  this  operation  of  impurities  whidi  would  dog  the  wick 
during  combustion.  It  may  be  bleached  by  chlorine  ;  but  the  process  is  of  no  value, 
because  its  constituents  retain  a  portion  in  combustion,  and  hence  hydrochloric  acid 
is  given  off  in  burning. 

The  method  of  bleaching  employed  is  very  simple,  although  tedious.  The  fol- 
lowing, with  some  trifling  variation,  is  the  plan  adopted  in  most  countries  :~ 

Wax  Bleaching. — The  wax  is  cut  up  into  small  pieces  and  placed  in  a  vat,  into 
which  steam  is  made  to  pass  through  a  perforated  coil  of  pipes  :  a  small  quantity  of 
very  dilute  sulphuric  acid  being  added,  in  the  proportion  of  one  pint  measure  of 
strong  sulphuric  acid  (oil  of  vitriol)  to  one  ton  of  wax,  and  the  whole  well  agitated 
for  some  time.  This  addition  of  sulphuric  acid  facilitates  the  separation  of  im- 
purities which  subside  into  the  acidulated  water. 

As  soon  as,  by  subsidence,  the  wax  has  become  bright,  it  is  removed  into  a  trough, 
with  holes  in  the  bottom  about  the  size  of  an  ordinary  quill.  The  melted  wax  runa 
through  these  holes  in  small  streams  on  to  a  wooden  cylinder,  which  is  made  to 
revolve,  and  the  lower  half  of  which  is  immersed  in  a  cistern  of  cold  water.  The 
motion  of  the  cylinder  carries  a  layer  of  water,  on  which  the  streams  of  wax  fidl 
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and  form  exceedingly  thin  ribbona,  varying  from  half  an  inch  in  breadth.  These 
ribbuns,  by  the  revolution  of  the  cylinder,  dip  under  water,  and  as  tliey  rise  upon 
the  opposite  surface  are  removed,  and  spread  out  thinly  and  evenly  on  tables,  placed 
in  the  open  air,  so  as  to  be  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  sun  and  air  for  a  period 
varying  from  five  to  ten  weeks.  Once  or  twice  during  that  period  the  wax  is  again 
subjected  to  the  same  process  of  melting ;  it  requires  also  frequent  turning,  so  as  to 
present  every  portion  to  the  bleaching  agency  of  sunlight. 

The  fusing  point  of  wax  is  raised  by  bleaching  for  yellow  wax  fuses  between  62^ 
and  63''  C  (144''  and  146''  F,\  and  bleached  wax  between  64''  and  65°  C.  (147"  and 
149°  F.). 

All  waxes  are  not  found  to  bleach  with  equal  facility,  according  to  the  statement 
of  Mr.  Barclay.  For  example,  English,  Hamburgh,  Odessa,  Portuguese,  Mogadore, 
Zanzibar,  East  and  West  Indian,  and  North  American  waxes  bleach  very  readily, 
whilst  those  from  Cuba,  Dantzic,  Eonigsburg,  Gambia,  and  Gabon,  are  only  bleached 
with  di£Bculty,  and  seldom  acquire  a  g^od  colour. 

Notwithstanding  the  difficulty  with  which  Gambia  wax  is  bleached,  and  its 
liability  to  become  of  a  rusty  brown,  that  country  furnishes  the  greater  port  of  the 
wax  which  is  imported  into  Great  Britain.  Large  quantities  are  lil&ewise  imported 
fh>m  Mogadore,  the  East  Indies,  particularly  Ceylon  and  Singapore,  and  North 
America.    The  Mogadore  wax  is  fluently  largely  adulterated  with  fat. 

From  Brazil  a  curious  wax  has  been  imported,  the  product  of  a  black  bee,  which 
hives  under  ground.  It  is  soft,  and  exceedingly  tenacioas,  and  of  a  dark  m^ogany 
colour.  It  does  not  appear  in  the  slightest  degree  bleached  after  exposure  to  the 
sun.  A  considerable  quantity  might  be  imported,  but  no  use  has  yet  been  found 
for  it. 

The  English  wax  is  the  most  esteemed  of  all;  but  the  small  quantity  produced  is 
absorbed  for  various  purposes  without  bleaching,  on  account  of  its  fine  quality,  and 
its  brightness  and  fhigrancy. 

In  1850  the  quantity  of  bees*-wax  imported  for  home  consumption  into  Great 
Britain  was  10,761  cwt.,  besides  a  small  quantity  of  vegetable  wax  amounting  to 
only  five  cwt.  There  is  no  duty  on  wax.  1067  lbs.  of  wax  candles  were  also  im- 
ported, and  paid  £9  duty. 

Wax  is  not  well  adapted  for  moulding  on  account  of  its  tendency  to  adhere  to  the 
mould,  and  its  great  contraction  in  cooling;  and  though  these  difficulties  may  be 
overcome,  yet  it  is  found  more  advantageous  to  make  wax  candles  in  the  manner 
about  to  be  described,  as  they  are  found  to  bum  much  better. 

The  first  process  consists  in  warming  the  wicks  in  a  stove,  and  then  suspending 
them  to  a  hoop  placed  over  a  vessel  of  melted  wax.  The  workman  pours  the 
melted  wax  with  a  ladle  on  to  each  wick  in  succession,  and  at  the  same  time  causes 
the  wick  to  revolve  on  its  axis  by  the  motion  of  the  fingers.  When  the  candles  are 
about  one-third  made  they  are  allowed  to  cool  for  a  time,  and  the  operation  of 
pouring  repeated  imtil  the  candles  are  about  half  made,  which  is  ascertained  by  the 
eye  or  by  weighing.  Whilst  still  warm  they  are  removed  fVom  the  hooks  and  sub- 
jected to  a  process  of  rolling  between  two  marble  slaba,  so  as  to  render  them  uniform 
in  thickness.  The  upper  end  of  each  candle  is  now  formed  by  cutting  down  the  wax 
to  a  metal  tag  which  covered  one  end  of  the  wick.  The  candles  are  then  again  sus- 
pended to  the  hoops,  the  end  of  which  had  previously  hung  downwards  being  now 
upwards,  and  the  operation  of  basting  and  rolling  repeat^  as  often  as  necessary. 
Lastly,  the  lower  ends  ot  the  candles  are  cut  off  to  make  them  of  equal  length. 

The  wicks  of  wax  candles  are  always  made  of  twisted  unbleached  Turkey  cotton, 
the  fibre  of  which  appears  better  to  resist  the  temperature  of  the  highly  heated  wax 
during  combustion.  Plaited  wicks  are  not  adapted  for  wax  candles,  as  the  plaiting, 
by  diminishing  the  capillary  action,  entails  the  employment  of  so  large  a  wick  that  it 
obscures  the  light*,  besides  which  it  is  apt  to  curl  round  and  round  in  the  flame,  and 
to  collect  a  quantity  of  soot 

The  large  wax  candles  used  in  churches  are  formed  by  laying  the  wick  on  to  a  slab 
of  wax,  which  is  then  folded  over  on  the  wick,  and  the  candle  finished  by  rolling. 

Long  wax  tapers  are  made  by  winding  the  wick  on  a  drum,  and  then  leading  it 
under  a  guide  roller,  placed  in  a  trough  of  melted  wax.  From  this  it  passes  through 
a  series  of  holes,  progressively  smaller,  on  to  a  second  drum,  the  operation  resembling 
somewhat  that  of  wire  drawing.  A  little  turpentine  is  added  so  as  to  render  the 
wax  pliable  enough  to  wind. — ReporU  ofJwrkt* 
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Skye&al  recipes  liave  beeo  paUifhed  for  prepiring  pbospharus  paste,  bnt)  ki 
following  the  instmctiOQs  wbidi  IwTe  been  giren,  it  has  sometinies  been  foood 
difficult  to  get  the  pbosphoruB  equally  mixed  thronghoat  the  whole  of  the  maat,  and 
inoonvemenoe  has  often  been  experienced  from  the  ignition  of  the  pho^thoms  daring 
the  process  of  mixing.  Doubts  have  also  been  entertained  whether  the  phosphorus 
paste,  after  beiqg  prepared  for  use,  is  not  liable  to  undeigo  spontaneous  Jgnitkm, 
especially  in  warm  weatlier,  in  which  case  its  use  would  be  attended  with  ooo- 
sioerable  danger.  With  the  view  of  ascertaining  the  best  process  for  preparing  the 
paste,  and  of  determining  the  temperature  at  which  its  ignition  takes  plaoe, «  few 
eneriments  were  made,  of  which  we  give  the  results. 

For  the  preparation  of  the  PAtuphorus  poBte,  the  foUowiog  process  was  found  to  be 
unexceptionable : — 

Introduce  one  drachm  of  phosphorus  into  a  Slorence  flask,  and  pour  over  it  one 
ounce  of  rectified  spirit.  Immerse  the  flask  in  hot  water  until  the  phosphoms  has 
melted,  l^en  put  a  well-fitting  cork  into  the  mouth  of  the  fiask,  and  shake  it  briskly 
until  the  contents  are  cold.  The  phosphorus  will  now  be  found  to  be  in  a  fln^ 
divided  state,  and  this,  alter  pouring  ofi*  the  spirit,  is  to  be  mixed  in  a  mortar  wi& 
an  ounce  and  a  half  of  lard.  The  mixture  takes  place  unaccompanied  "by  com- 
bustion, nor  does  the  retention  of  a  small  portion  of  spirit  by  the  phosphorus  interfere 
with  this  result.  Five  ounces  of  flour  and  an  ounce  and  a  half  of  brown  sugar, 
preTioudy  mixed  together,  are  now  to  be  added,  and  the  whole  made  into  a  paste 
with  a  little  water. 

Cheese  may  be  substituted  for  Bugar  when  the  paste  is  intended  for  rats  or  mice. 

Some  of  the  paste,  prepared  as  above,  was  made  into  little  pellets,  and  these  were 
laid  on  an  iron  plate  over  a  furnace.  It  was  found  that  ignition  did  not  take  place 
until  the  iron  plate  had  become  hot  enough  to  bum  the  finger,  and  even  then  the 
pcUet  burned  with  a  very  feeble  flame^  and  failed  to  communicate  the  combustion  to 
a  piece  of  paper  placed  beneath  it.  Similar  results  were  obtained  on  repeating  the 
experiment  several  times. 

Some  of  the  paste  was  prepared  with  double  the  above  quantity  of  phosphorus, 
and  the  only  difference  observed  in  the  results  was,  that  the  ignition  took  plaoe  at 
rather  a  lower  temperature  (but  still  a  temperature  too  hot  for  the  finger),  and  that 
when  ignited  it  burned  rath^  more  briskly. 


POISONING  BY  ACONITE  (GLASGOW). 

On  Saturday,  January  8,  one  of  the  most  afflicting  eases  possible  of  aecidental 
poisoning  occumd  in  our  dsy.  Mr.  Brown,  of  the  well  known  firm  of  Brown  and 
Love,  felt  himself  stightly  unwell,  and  called  at  one  of  tiie  oldest  and  most  respect- 
able medical  establishmoits  in  our  dty,  wfaeie  a  medical  student,  a  friend  of  hb 
mm,  was  attending,  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  medioines,  wiA  a  ww  to  hie  pro- 
fession. It  seems  to  be  the  practice  that,  befine  medical  students  oiitain  Uoenee^ 
they  are  sent  to  some  respectable  medical  establishment  to  obtain  a  practicBl  kno«F- 
ledge  of  medidaes.  The  student's  name  was  Whitely,  who  had  attended  nedical 
classes  in  our  dty  for  a  period  of  two  or  three  years,  and  had  been  in  the  medical 
•stablishment  some  seven  months.  Students  in  this  podtion  are  not  nndsBstood  to 
have  any  right  to  prescribe  or  even  give  out  medicines,  bant  merely  to  be  present  to 
obtain  information  leganling  the  making  np  of  redpes,  &c  The  Druggist  himself 
had  gone  to  dinner  on  Saturday  evening,  but  had  left  a  young  man  in  his  place,  who 
was  present  when  Whitdy  prepared  the  dose  for  Mr.  Itown,  but  paid  no  attentson 
to  what  was  going  oo,  as  Whitely  and  Brown  were  on  intimate  terms  of  friendship. 
Whitely  prepared  for  his  friend  a  dose  of  tincture  of  aconite,  and  gave  him  twentsF- 
five  drops — ^the  usual  dose  being  from  five  to  eight  drops.  Shortly  after  veodving 
the  draught  he  fdt  its  eflfects  and  went  avn^,  but  returned  in  about  an  hour  after, 
when  the  Druggist  was  in  the  shop.  The  Druggist  observed  evidenee  of  a^ 
preaching  paralysis,  and  other  effects  of  the  poiMn,  and  immediate^  got  a  cib,  and 
sent  him  to  Dr.  Lanrie,  who  prescribed  for  him;  but  did  not  apptehend  any  inane- 
diate  danger.  Mr.  Brown,  however,  became  worse,  and  died  at  ten  o'chxL  The 
British  PharmacopoBia  differs  from  others  as  to  the  strength  of  the  tinetDBs  of 
aconite.    The  student  Whitely  ^^had  lead,  in  some  French  book;  tha*  tw«nlgr-fife 
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drops  wete  a  doee ;  bvt  there  are  lemcal  distinct  tkictiiBes  of  aoontte,  sf  which 
the  British  is  the  strongest.  The  stsdeDt  thus  gaye  the  Prench  quantity  of  the 
stronger  tincture — a  dose  sufficient  to  kill  two  men.  It  is  a  powerful  sedatiye, 
and  without  pain,  poisons  the  ▼  itsJs  and  stops  the  fimetions  of  life.  Whitely  is  out  on 
£50  bail,  and  medical  men  axe  inquiring  how  far  the  student  is  ezossable  in  pre- 
scribing at  all,  and  especiaUy  in  prescribing  a  British  prq[»siration  according  to  Proicfa 
Uw.^Glatffow  Exammer,  Jan.  Ibth,  185a. 

\Th€  Cfhagow  Examiner,  from  which  the  above  report  is  condensed,  contsons  seyere 
remarks  on  the  '*  recklessness  and  presumption  **  of  Dispensing  powerful  medicines 
without  possessing  the  proper  qual^cstion.  Frecantibns  are  suggested  respecting 
ihe  arrangement  S[  the  drugs  in  Chemists*  shops,  the  safe  custody  of  poisons  under 
lock  and  key,  and  the  cond^ons  under  which  access  to  the  poison  closet  dbould  be 
permitted.  The  question,  who  is  to  blame  ?  is  considered,  and,  as  usual,  tin 
mischief  bdng  done,  the  mode  by  which  it  might  haye  been  preyented  is  pointed  out, 
and  the  parties  concerned  are  denounced,  as  if  tliey  had  intentionally,  or  from  the 
most  culpable  negligence  yiolated  the  rules  of  common  prudence.  Severe  aaimad- 
yersion  is  made  on  the  defl^m^  of  education  among  assistants  and  others  engaged 
in  IKspenshig  pmsonons  drugs,  and  the  neoessity  ior  legiriatiye  interference  is 
iBSisted  on. 

While  we  eannot  but  regret  the  imprudence  of  Air.  Whiteley  in  taking  on  hiflMelf 
the  responsibility  of  administering  so  powerfiil  a  medicine,  this  does  not  appear  to 
«s  to  be  an  ordinery  ease  of  culpable  ignorance.  He  had  been  for  several  years  a 
medical  student,  and  for  seven  months  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  Pharmacy  in  a 
good  house  of  business.  An  erroneous  impression  existed  in  his  mind  as  to  the  dose 
of  the  tincture,  and  unfortunately  he  acted  on  this  impression.  The  ensteaaoe  of 
several  tinctures,  having  the  same  name  but  differing  in  strength,  is  mudi  to  be 
Kgreitted,  and  from  this  cause  accidents  have  frequently  oeeurzed  in  the  hands  of 
highly  qualified  Medical  practitioners.  Instead  of  being  surprised  at  the  occurrence, 
we  are  astoniriied  at  the  smidl  number  of  fatal  accidents  which  have  taken  place  with 
tins  tincture,  to  which  we  have  cm  several  occasions  directed  attention  by  way  of 
precaution.  In  the  eighth  volume  of  this  Journal,  page  153,  under  the  head 
^'Bandoro  prescribing,"  the  following  remarks  occur:— 

^  With  respect  to  tincture  of  aconite,  how  is  this  to  be  prepared  ?  In  another 
part  of  this  number  we  have  given  several  tinctures  of  aconite.  The  dose  of  the 
mildest  of  those  tinctures  would  be  about  thirty  or  forty  drops,  of  the  strongest  a 
drop  or  two— the  maximum  dose  five  drops.  The  employment  of  one  of  the  strongest 
formulae,  when  the  mildest  was  intended,  might  produce  almost  instant  death  : 
and  who  is  to  be  lapoosiUe  ?  The  prescription  may  be  brought  to  one  Chemist  to 
be  prepared,  and  he  may  send  to  another  Chemist  for  the  tincture.  The  patient 
dies— who  is  to  blame  ?  We  strongly  recommend  every  Chemist  when  a  prescrip- 
tion is  brought  to  him  in  which  tincture  of  aconite  is  ordered  without  directions  as 
to  its  strength,  to  pause  before  he  prepares  it.  A  corcmer's  inquest  is  a  very 
serious  matter." 

Since  the  publication  of  the  above  caution  (October,  1847),  a  new  London  Phar- 
macopoeia has  appeared,  in  which  a  tincture  of  aconite  is  introduced,  and  this  hap- 
pens to  be  one  of  the  strongest  formulsB.  The  dose  is  from  one  to  five  drops.  We 
have  known  rather  alarming  eflfeets  tu  be  produced  from  a  dose  of  eight  drops,  and 
ten  or  twelve  might  in  some  instances  prove  fatal  We  take  this  opportunity  of 
observing  that  the  discrepancy  between  the  strength  of  certain  preparations  in  the 
London  Pharmacoposia,  and  those  having  the  same  name  in  the  Pharmacopoeia  of 
the  Edinburgh  College,  is  sufficient  to  pn^uce  serious  results,  if  substituted  for  each 
other.  Under  these  circumstances  some  indulgence  is  due  to  a  youi^  num  who, 
having  a  sound  general  knowledge  of  his  profesnoo,  has  the  misfortune  in  a  ca.«e 
like  the  one  before  us  to  act  upon  an  erroneous  impression  as  to  the  dose. 

We  quite  agree  with  the  Editor  of  the  Glasgow  Examiner  in  his  opinion  of  the 
necessity  for  legislative  interference  in  ensuring  the  efficient  education  of  dispensers 
of  medicine,  and  recommend  him  to  take  under  his  tuition  those  Members  of  the 
College  of  Surgeons,  Edinburgh,  and  the  Faculty  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  Glas- 
gow, who  came  to  London  hist  year  for  the  express  purpose  of  obstructing  the 
passing  of  an  Act  for  regulating  the  qualifications  of  Pharmaceutical  Chemists, 
which  Act  notwitbstandiag  this  oppoution  was  passed,  although  with  considerable 
mutUation. — Ed.  Phabm.  Joubn.] 
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ACCIDENTAL  SUBSTITUTION  OF  EXTRACT  OF  BELLADONNA 

IFOR  EXTRACT  OF  DANDELION. 
Pirmeeution  of  the  Meamfacharer, 

The  New  York  Journal  of  Pharmacy^  for  November,  contains  the  report  of  a  trial — 
Samuel  Tliomas,  jun.,  and  Mary  Ann  Thomas  his  wife,  against  Hosea  Winchester — 
in  the  Court  of  Appeals,  liuggles,  chief  judge.  It  appears  that  the  so^salled  extract 
of  dandelion  was  manufactured  for  the  defendant  by  A.  Gilbert,  whose  name 
appeared  on  tlie  label,  but  tliat  by  some  error  in  putting  up  the  article,  a  jar  of 
extract  of  belladonna  was  inadvertently  substituted  for  one  of  dandelion.  The 
defendant  sold  it  to  Jas.  S.  Aspinwall,  Druggist,  New  York,  who  in  turn  sold  it  to 
Dr.  Foord,  a  Physician  and  Druggist  of  Cazenovia,  Madison  county,  who  furnished 
it  to  plaintiff  for  his  wife,  on  the  prescription  of  her  Physician. 

**  The  defendant,  on  the  trial,  insisted  that  Aspinwall  and  Foord  were  guUtj  of 
negligence  in  selling  the  article  in  question,  for  what  it  was  represented  to  be  in  the 
label ;  and  that  the  suit,  if  it  could  be  sustained  at  all,  should  have  been  brought 
against  Foord.  The  judge  charged  the  jury  that  if  they,  or  either  of  them,  were 
guilty  of  negligence  in  selling  the  belladonna  for  dandtUon,  the  verdict  must  be  lor 
defendant,  and  left  the  question  of  their  n^ligence  to  the  jury,  who  found  on  that 
point  for  the  plaintiff.  If  the  case  really  depended  on  the  point  thus  raised,  the 
question  was  properly  left  to  the  jury.  But  I  think  it  did  not.  The  defendant,  faj 
affixing  the  label  to  the  jar,  represented  its  contents  to  be  dandeliom^  and  to  have 
been  prepared  by  his  agent,  Gilbert.  The  word  prepared  on  the  label  must  be 
understood  to  mean  that  the  article  was  manufactured  by  him,  or  that  it  had  passed 
through  some  process  under  his  hand,  which  would  give  him  personal  knowledge  of 
its  true  name  and  quality.  Whether  Foord  was  justified  in  selling  the  article  upon 
the  faith  of  the  defendant's  label,  would  have  been  an  open  question  in  an  actioa  of 
the  plaintiff's  against  him  ;  and  I  wish  to  be  understood  as  giving  no  opinion  on  that 
point.  But  it  seems  to  me  to  be  dear,  that  the  defendant  cannot  in  this  case  set  up 
as  a  defence  that  Foord  sold  the  contents  of  the  jar  as  and  for  what  the  defendant 
represented  it  to  be.  The  label  conveyed  the  idea  distinctly  to  Foord  that  tbe 
contents  of  the  jar  was  the  extract  of  dandeliont  and  that  the  defendant  knew  it  to  be 
such.  So  far  as  tlie  defendant  is  concerned,  Foord  was  under  no  obligation  to  teat 
the  truth  of  the  representation.  The  charge  of  the  judge  in  submitting  to  the  jury 
the  question  in  relation  to  the  negligence  of  Foord  and  Aspinwall,  cannot  be  com- 
plained of  by  the  defendant— Judgment  affirmed. 

H.  B.  Seldtn,  State  Reporter.** 

The  original  verdict  against  Winchester  was  800  doll.,  the  cost  of  appeal,  Ac, 
swelled  the  amount  to  near  1400  doll.,  which  was  paid  by  Winchester. 


ON  THE  ADAPTATION  OF  LITERABT  AND  SCIENTIFIC  INSTITUTIONS 

TO  PHARMACEUTICAL  EDUCATION. 

[Wb  have  received  the  following  communication  fW>m  a  correspondent,  together 
with  a  copy  of  the  rules  and  bye-laws  of  a  literary  institution  at  Modbury,  and  a 
catalogue  of  books  in  the  library.] 

On  reading  your  remarks  headed  *<  The  Lectures  at  the  School  of  Pharmacy," 
Mr.  Scholefleld's  communication,  **  Pharmaceutical  Education,  Means  to  the  End," 
and  the  observations  of  **  Juvenis"  in  the  December  number  of  the  Pharmaceutical 
Journal,  thft  idea  occurred,  that  probably  the  difficulties  of  each  case,  and  also  with 
regard  to  the  publication  of  lectures,  might,  to  a  certain  extent,  be  overcome,  by- 
organizing  a  systematic  plan  of  class  teaching  throughout  the  country.  It  is  a  w^ 
known  fact,  that  in  almost  every  town  there  exists  a  **  Mutual  Improvement 
Society,"  •*  I  iterary  and  Scientific,"  or  "  Mechanics*  Institution,"— 225  of  which, 
numbering  90,000  members,  have  recently  joined  themselves  in  union  with  the 
Society  of  Arts,  London. 

Would  it  not  be  desirable  that  in  remote  districts,  where  no  Philosophical  Society 
exists,  for  the  express  instruction  of  young  men  in  the  various  branches  more 
intimately  connected  with  the  routine  of  a  Pharmaceutical  education,  advantage 
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should  be  taken  of  the  opportimity  afforded  by  the  above-named  Societies,  and  ereiy 
inducement  held  out  in  urging  our  youth  to  become  Memberu,  and  form  cUuses  for 
the  study  of  Languages,  Botany,  ChemUtry,  and  the  yarious  branches  of  Natural 
Philosophy,  aooording  to  time  and  requirements.  Very  many  of  these  institutions 
are  already  supplied  to  a  certain  extent  with  chemical  and  philosophical  apparatus  ; 
and  it  only  requires  combination  and  **  willing  priyate  instructors  in  the  principals  of 
the  present  day  for  the  purpose  in  yiew." 

This  is  not  expecting  too  much  of  those  who  liaye  the  cause  of  education  at  heart; 
and  I  am  of  opinion  with  Mr.  Scholefield,  **  there  are  few  towns  whero  some  one  would 
not  be  found  gratuitously',  or  for  a  trifling  remuneration,  competent  '*  to  the  above 
undertaking,  **  which  I  think  would  be  eagerly  sought  after  and  supported  ;"  more 
especially  as ''  the  Council  of  the  Society  of  Arts  aro  engaged  in  endeayours  to 
procure  from  men  of  eminence,  MS.  lectures  which  may  be  circulated  among  the 
associated  institutions,  to  organize  a  syeUm  of  close  ieaching,  and  to  provide  a  coUection 
of  diagramed  modelty  jpc,  for  illustrations"  Though  these  may  not  treat  directly  of 
Pharmacy  or  Materia  Meuica,  yet  tliey  would  embrace  Chemistry  and  other  branches  of 
physical  science,  thus  indirectly  supplying  an  invaluable  amount  of  information  bearing 
upon  the  above  subjects.  With  the  many  excellent  treatises  on  Chemistry, 
Pharmacy,  and  Materia  Medica,  already  in  existence,  and  the  aid  offered  tlirough 
the  associated  institutions  by  the  Society  of  Arts,  it  is  to  be  hoped  Members  of  the 
Pharmaceutical  Society,  many  of  whom  are  highly  competent  to  the  task,  will 
take  the  lead,  selectmg  from  among  themselves  those  best  qualified  as  tutors,  and 
preside  over  classes  of  Associates,  Apprentices,  and  others,  for  mutual  instruction. 

The  early  closing  of  shops  in  most  towns  is  an  additional  reason  for  deyoting  a 
portion  of  the  time  rescued  from  business  to  study,  and  where  can  it  be  more  pro- 
fitably turned  to  account  than  in  the  dass  room  ? 

'*  All  branches  of  science  are  so  intimately  connected,  that  a  compound  institution 
might  be  maintained  by  uniting  several  societies,  and  arranging  the  meetings  so  as 
to  accommodate  each  in  its  turn." 

The  above  suggestions  are  not  intended  to  depreciate  the  value  of  lectures,  on  the 
contrary,  those  students  most  diligent  in  a  class  will  be  found  best  able  to  appre- 
ciate lectures  of  professors,  whether  delivered  orally  or  read  from  a  report. 


IMPROVEMENTS  IN  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF  MANURE. 

(^Stotherfs  Patent^  enrolled  Oct,  17.) 

The  first  part  of  the  patentee's  invention  has  reference  to  the  treatment  of  sewage 
water,  and  is  thus  effected  :  the  sewage  water  being  receiyed  into  suitable  tanks,  is 
kept  constantly  agitated,  with  the  addition  from  time  to  time  of  recently  burnt 
quicklime,  a^  new  quantities  of  sewage  are  run  into  the  tanks.  10^  lbs.  of  sulphate 
of  alumina,  ^  lb.  of  sulphate  of  zinc,  and  10}  lbs.  of  compound  animal  and  vegetable 
charcoal  are  then  added  to  each  1000  gallons  of  sewage  water,  a  portion  of  which  is 
by  this  means  precipitated  in  a  solid  form.  The  supernatant  fluid  and  the  solid 
precipitate  may  both  be  used  for  manure.  The  former  may  be  applied  in  the  manner 
usuaUy  directed  for  liquid  manure,  and  if  intended  to  be  kept  for  any  time,  one  drop 
of  creosote  or  oil  of  peat  may  be  added  to  each  gallon  of  fluid.  The  solid  manure 
may  be  at  once  dried  and  formed  into  blocks,  or  it  may  be  first  mixed  with  refuse 
vegetable  or  mineral  substances.  The  compound  animal  and  vegetable  charcoal 
used  is  obtained  by  the  destructive  distillation  of  night-soil  on  the  precipitated 
material  above  mentioned,  with  peat  or  reflise  tanner*s  bark. 

The  other  part  of  the  patentee's  invention  relates  to  the  manufacture  of  manure 
with  urine.  For  this  purpose  the  patentee  adds  a  sufficient  quantity  of  sulphate  of 
alumina  to  putrid  urine  to  effect  its  neutralization  ;  he  then  evaporates  the  mixture 
to  a  pasty  consistence  and  mixes  it  with  peat  or  spent  tanner's  bark. 

IMPROVEMENTS  IN  THE  PRESERVATION  OF  WOOD  AND  METALS 

FROM  DECAY. 

(Machabee^s  Patent,  enrolled  Dec,  S.) 

The  composition  specified  in  this  patent  is  formed  by  melting  together  3^  parts  of 
vegetable  f^,  one  part  of  mineral  tar,  one-sixth  part  of  resin  turpentine  of  Finos 
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LofiZy  one-fMrd  putt  of  wax,  one-sixth  part  of  white  grcace,  wHh  or  vithout 
addition  of  one-tUid  part  of  Rora&n  cement»  fmd  a  nmihtr  quantitj'  of  hydnralic 
lime  in  fine  and  sifted  powder-  The  minend  ingredients  are  added  to  the  others 
when  in  a  hoilinf?  state,  hnt  are  only  required  in  those  cases  in  which  the  material 
to  he  coated  with  the  composition  or  mastic  is  to  be  exposed  to  the  action  of  hesit. 
The  composition  is  applicable  to  wood,  metal,  brickwork,  &c,  the  surtees  of  wfaidi 
must  be  well  cleaned  prior  to  its  application,  which  may  be  effected  by  means  of  a 
brush,  whilst  in  a  heated  state,  and  any  number  of  coats  may  be  employed.  When 
the  composition  is  used  for  coyering  the  inner  surfaces  of  walls,  a  coating  of  platto* 
is  applied  over  the  mastic. 

IMPROVEMENTS  IN  DRESSING  LEATHER. 

(Tattner^s  PaUwt,  enroUtd  Jan,  6.) 

The  improTcd  process  of  dressing  leather,  specified  in  this  patent,  consists  of  the 
combination  of  blnbb^  and  cod-liTer  oil.  The  blubber  is  first  melted  at  a  tern^ 
perature  not  exceeding  130°  to  140°  Fah. ;  an  equal  quantity  of  cod-lirer  oil  Is  then 
added,  and  the  mixture  well  stirred.  Tbis  preparation  requires  to  be  employed 
at  a  temperature  of  about  70°  to  80°  Fah.,  and  should  be  well  stirred  prerious  to 


IMPROVEMENTS  IN  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF  PLASTIC 

COMPOSITIONS. 

(^GnuUu^s  Patent,  enroUedJan,  6.) 

To  manufacture  this  improred  plastic  composition,  equal  parts  of  gvtta  pevdia 
and  Roman  cement  reduced  to  the  consistence  of  a  paste,  by  means  al  oaD-gaU,  are 
intimately  mixed  together,  the  gutta  percha  behig  preriously  ledooed  t»  a  plastic 
state  by  heat.  To  the  composition  thus  obtained,  any  cohmring  ingredteat  may  be 
added  for  the  purpose  of  ornamentation.    The  patentee  is  a  Pariaiaa  senlpteK. 


IMPROVEMENTS  IN  BLEACHING  AND  SCOURING  TTOVEN  AND 

TEXTILE  FABRICS  AND  TARNS. 

(^HiggifCa  Patent^  enrolled  Dec,  24.) 

Thb  improvements  consist  in  the  combination  of  a  mixture  of  soda,  ash,  or  caustic 
soda,  with  a  resinous  substance  and  lime,  and  using  the  same  for  boiling  doth  and 
yam  therein,  intended  to  be  bleached  and  scoured. 

■^^^ — ■ —      —    -     —  -  —     — 

CHEMICAL  DISINFECTAirrS. 

TO  THB  KDITOK  OF  THB  PKABVACWTTIOAL  JOmUIAL. 

Sib,— In  the  paper  on  Disinfectants,  published  in  the  Pharmaceutical  Journal  for 
last  December,  I  have  stated  that  it  has  been  suggested  that  osoae  is  an  oxjids  of 
nitrogen  (voL  xii..  No.  vi.,  p.  282).  Will  you  kindly  allow  me  snlBcient  space  to 
mention,  that  the  suggestion  did  not  ori^nale  with  me;  the  conclusions  I  had  in 
view  were  those  of  Mr.  Stevenson  MacadauL,  my  Assistant,  who  was  led  two  yeaia 
ago  to  the  belief,  that  ozone  is  an  oxide  of  nitrogen,  and  in  all  probability,  '«**"^fT4 
with  nitric  acid. 

Mr.  Macadam  intends  to  publish  Ms  views  when  his  Reseaicbea  on  Oaooa  aie 
completed,  but  in  the  meanwhile  having  mentioned  one  part  of  them,  I  think  it  right 
to  connect  them  with  the  name  of  their  author. 

Tours  very  tmly, 

24,  Brown  Square,  Edmbwyh,  Jan,  lltk,  1858.  GaOBOB  Wnaoir,  M.D. 


BOTAL  nraTITDTION. 

Tbb  Friday  Evening  Meetings  commenced  on  the  21st  of  January,  and  a  crowded 
audience  assembled  on  the  occasion,  in  anticapation  of  a  dlBcourse  by  Faraday  on 
Magnetism.  The  oommnniration  related  principally  to  some  recent  investigationa  of 
the  influence  of  distance  firom  the  source  of  power  on  the  intensity  of  tiie  magnetic 
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force.  It  has  hitherto  been  aMmaed  that  &  oBilar  law  esitta  with  zegaid  to  loag- 
netiam  as  that  which  has  long  been  established  with  regard  to  gravity.  Bxperinents^ 
howeyer,  which  Faraday  has  recently  made  with  a  yery  pow^fiil  permanent  magnet 
and  a  dedicate  torsion  balance,  have  led  Imn  to  a  different  condnsion.  It  would 
appear,  that  hitherto  the  inflnence  of  the  atmosphere  snrrounding  the  bodies  oa 
which  observations  have  been  made,  has  not  been  sufficiently  taken  into  account,  and 
that  when  this  is  compensated  for,  the  dimimilion  of  the  foxce  with  increase  of 
stance,  is  not  so  great  m  has  been  thought. 

Beference  was  also  made  to  the  supposed  oomiezion  of  the  magnetism  of  the 
earth  with  that  of  the  sun,  tha  remarkable  coinddence  of  the  greatest  variations 
in  the  magnetic  needle  occurring  when  the  spots  on  the  sun  were  most  abundant, 
being  adduced  as  evidence  in  support  of  such  connexion. 


CHEMICAL  SOCIETY,  DUBUK. 

Wb  have  received  a  proapeetns  and  copy  of  an.  address  from  Ihe  Secretaries  of  this 
newly  .formed  Society,  and  an  abstract  of  a  lecture  by  C.  A.  Cameron,  'Saq.,  one  of 
its  professors,  on  the  Chemical  Constitution  of  Cod-liver  Oil  We  regret  that  our 
space  does  not  admit  of  the  insertnm  of  these  documents;  but  we  are  glad  of  the 
opportanity  of  aiUKMBciiig  the  tutaWishsnent  of  a  Society  having  for  its  object  the 
cultivation  and  advaneemenfe  of  the  scieoce  of  ClMmiatiy  in  the  sister  kingdom. 


The  Litbrabt  avd  Scientific  Reoisteb  and  Almanack  foe  1853.     By  J.  W.  (r. 

GuTCH*  M.B.C.S.L.,  F.L.a,  &e.    London:  DKvid  Bogue,  86,  Ileet  Street. 

This  annual  Pocket-Boek  soetoiae  its  reputation  as  a  vsefol  ooiiq)endium  of 
literature  and  Science.  The  airticle  on  Physiology  has  been  entirely  re^written,  and 
the  articles  on  Astronomy  and  Chemistry  have  been  careftilly  revised,  bringing  them 
down  to  the  present  day,  giving  about  twenty  new  pages  of  matter. 

A  Mamital  op  tbb  Neevoitb  Disbasbs  or  Majt.  By  Moeitz  Heweich  BombbbG) 
M.D.,  &c.  &c.  Translated  and  Edited  by  Edwabd  H.  Sxevekho,  MJ>.,  &c, 
▼oL  i    London:  Pruited  for  the  Sydenham  Socie^,    1853. 

The  Halv-Tbabbt  ABffrBAcr  of  tbs  Mbbkal  Scxbmces.  Edited  by  W.  H. 
RASEBro,  M.D.,  Cantab.,  and  C.  B.  Radgliffb,  M-IX,  London.  Yd.  zvi.  July- 
Deeember,  1862.  London:  John  ChurchiiU  Princes  Street,  Soho;  Edinburgh: 
Maetoohlaii  and  Co.;  Dublia:  Fannin  and  Co»    IdSd. 

Ok  THE  RESotTRCEs  OF  KiNo's  CoLLEOE,  LoNDOE^  Tom  Medscai.  BDOCLATiDir ;  bemg 
tk€  Lecture  deUoend  at  the  opening  of  the  Medical  Chetes  in  that  Inetitution,  on  the 
let  of  October,  186S.  By  Robbbiv  Bbbxubt  Todiv  MJD.,  E.R.Sn  &c  &c  London: 
John  W.  Parker  and  Son,  West  Strand.     1832. 

A  Letxeb  Ai>iMUB8aBi»  TO  Jawbs  Stme,  Es^).,  Pbofessob  ov  Cunical  Subobbt, 
Edinbvboh;  m  Refiaatum  of  certain  Statemenie  made  by  him  and  o^ters^  in  rdation  to 
a  Cmee  of  Strictmre  of  the  Uretkra.  By  Eravcis  Bubdbit  Coubeenat,  M.R.C.S.E. 
London:  Published  by  the  Author.    1852. 

A  Treatise  on  Airscin.TATioM  abd  PEBCvsantr.  By  ]>.  Jooeth  Skdda.  Trans- 
lated from  tii»  fourth  edition.  By  W.  O.  Maebhah,  M.D.,  Assistant  Physician 
to  St.  Mary's  Hospital    London:  Highley  asid  Sen,  Sleet  Street    1853. 
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TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

The  Eztbaobdinabt  Allegation. — ^While  our  last  number  was  in  the  press,  we 
seceived  the  report  of  the  final  abjudication  of  this  case,  but  too  late  for  insertion. 
To  complete  our  report,  we  have  now  to  state  that  the  opinions  we  expressed  last 
month  were  eonfirmed—Dr.  Taylor  and  other  w  itnessee  were  eBamhied,  and  entirely 
repudiated  the  charge  which  had  been  made  against  Mr.  Messer,  who  was  not  called 
upon  to  make  a  dsfenoe,  aa  tiie  case  entixdy  broke  down.  The  woman  who  brought 
the  charge  is  supposed  to  be  of  unsound  mind,  and  if  the  Alderman  had  made  due 
inquiry  before  granting  the  summons,  he  would  not  have  been  imposed  upon. 
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•/•JR.  (Spilsby). — BfarkiDg*ink  without  prepanttion.  See  yoL  vi^  p.  419,  and 
ToL  yii,  p.  183. 

^* Diogenes**  (Bath).— (1.)  See  p.  361. --(2.)  See  our  lost  number,  p.  815.— (3.) 
Quinine  dentifrice,  the  proportion  of  quinine  generally  used  is  four  or  fire  grains  to 
the  ounce. 

C,  J,  F.  (Fimlico). — Ceratum  CalaminsB  is  commonly  called  <*  Turner's  Cerate  ;" 
if  prepared  according  to  the  Pharmaoopcaia  it  is  of  a  pale  brown  colour,  but  it  is 
often  met  with  in  commerce  much  darker. 

J,  G, — ^The  attendance  of  lectures  prerious  to  the  examination  is  not  absolutely 
necessary,  but  of  great  serrioe. 

J.  P. — ^This  question  has  been  repeatedly  answered.  See  page  315  of  the  Jannaxy 
number. 

E,  R.  (Cromer  Street). — ^Bed  gdatine  is  probably  coloured  with  cochineal 

Chemiau  (Leominster). — ^Bowman's  Introduction  to  ChemiMtry,  6«.  6<f  ;  or  Griffin's 
Qtemical  R^eationt,  78.  6<f. 

Angu$tvrcuSee  page  314  of  the  Januazy  number. 

S,  H.  (Derby)  inquires,  who  should  bear  the  expense  of  the  education  of  an  appren- 
tice, the  master  or  the  youth  himself  ?  FTbe  master  undertakes  to  teach  him  his 
busioess  and  should  provide  such  means  of  instruction  as  aro  necessary.  A  few  Che- 
mical experiments,  conducted  judiciouslv,  on  a  small  scale,  would  be  attended  with 
very  little  expense.  The  apprentice,  on  his  part,  undertakes  not  to  yxute  his  master's 
goods.] 

**  SagapenttM."^(l.)  Only  the  annual  subscription.— (2.)  See  No.  6  of  this  Tol., 
p.  261.    It  would  be  adyisable  to  come  up  for  examination  before  May. 

A,  Z.  (Wellmgton)  wiU  find  his  question  fully  answered  in  the  1st,  2nd,  3rd,  4th, 
5th,  and  7th  numbers  of  this  Tolume.  If  he  will  not  take  the  trouble  to  read  what  is 
published,  it  would  be  useless  for  us  to  repeat  it. 

An  Assistant  (Manchester)  haying  been  connected  with  the  business  for  ten  yesrsy 
and  having  been  a  registered  apprentice,  complains  at  the  obligation  to  pass  an 
examination.  He  must  have  known  when  he  became  a  registered  apprentice  that 
this  would  be  the  case.  The  Charter  requires  it,  and  the  Act  confirms  the  Charter. 
See  No.  6  of  this  vol.,  p.  261.    The  Apothecaries  Act  did  not  exempt  assistants. 

'<  Celsus  "  (Nottingham)— See  No.  6  of  this  vol.,  page  261.  The  certificates  referred 
to  can  only  be  received  on  behalf  of  those  who  were  in  business  on  their  own  account 
before  the  date  of  the  Pharmacy  Act. 

JR.  C.  (Devizes) — ^Iodide  of  potassium  is  administered  in  much  larger  doses  than 
it  was  at  thetime  of  its  introduction.  There  is,  therefore,  a  wide  range  between  the 
minimum  and  maximum  doses  quoted. 

Chemicus  (Newbury). — ^Iodide,  and  proto-iodide  of  mercury,  aro  synonymous 
terms.  When  made  according  to  the  formula  in  the  last  Pharmaooposia,  it  is  of  a 
greenish-yellow  colour.  When  sublimed  it  is  yellow.  The  name  proto-iodide  of 
mercury  as  applied  to  this  preparation,  is  founded  upon  the  adoption  of  200  or  202 
as  the  equivalent  of  mercury.  In  Fownes's  Manual^  the  equivalent  of  meroury  is 
taken  at  100,  and  consequently  the  names  applied  to  the  different  compounds  are 
different  from  those  of  our  PharmaoopoBia. 

R.  A,  J?.— Chlorate  of  soda  is  a  salt  corresponding  with  chlorate  or  oxymuriate  of 
potash.  

EaRATUM. — ^At  page  360  of  our  last  number, /or  Chinoidine,  read  Glhinidine. 

Instructions  from  Members  and  Associates,  respecting  the  transmission  of 
the  Journal,  to  Mr.  Smith,  Secretary,  I7>  Bloomsbury  Square,  before  the 
20th  of  the  month. 

Advertisements  (not  later  than  ^he  23rd  of  the  month)  to  Mr.  CHi7RCHi]:.Ci, 
Princes  Street,  Soho.  Otber  communications  to  the  Editor,  J  6,  Langham 
Place. 
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MEMOIR  OF  THE  LIFE  OF 
THE  LATE  JONATHAN  PEREIRA,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  F.L.S., 

Fellow  of  the  Boyal  College  of  Physicians,  London ;  Vice-President  of  the  Royal  Medical  and 
Chiruivical  Society ;  Honoiaiy  Member  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Societies  of  Great  Britain,  St. 
Petersbuivh,  and  Portu^;  of  the  Medical  and  Physical  Society  of  Erlanffen,  and  of  the 
Natural  Histoiy  Association  of  Hesse;  Corresponding  Member  of  the  Society  of  Pharmacy  of 
Paris ;  Examiner  in  Materia  Medica  and  Pharmacy  to  the  University  of  London ;  Physician  to 

the  London  Hospital,  &a  &c. 

The  decease  of  a  Physician,  whose  talent  and  assiduity  have  raised  him  to 
eminence,  is  under  an^  circumstances  felt  by  his  patients  and  friends  to  be  a 
severe  calamity.  This  is  especially  the  case  when  the  event  occurs  with  little  or 
no  warning,  in  the  prime  of  life,  during  the  full  enjoyment  of  the  mental 
faculties  and  bo(}i1y  energy,  and  in  the  midst  of  researches  and  professional 
avocations  calculated  to  advance  science  and  benefit  mankind. 

It  is  not  merely  in  his  capadty  as  a  Physician  that  the  memory  of  Dr. 
Fereira  claims  our  respect,  and  that  his  early  removal  from  the  scene  of  his 
labours  is  a  source  of  regret  and  disappointment.  So  much  of  his  attention  had 
been  directed  to  that  branch  of  science  which  constitutes  the  link  between 
Pharmacy  and  the  practice  of  medicine — namely,  the  study  and  classification  of 
the  agents  employed  in  the  treatment  of  disease — that  his  researches  were 
valuable  alike  to  tne  Pharmaceutist  and  to  the  Medical  Practitioner.  He  was 
an  authority  to  whom  both  appealed  with  confidence  in  cases  of  doubt,  and  from 
whom  the  entire  profession  derived  an  important  accession  to  the  store  of 
scientific  and  practical  knowledge  in  the  department  in  which  he  stood  pre- 
eminent. 

Although  medical  practice  was  his  ultimate  object,  he  was  much  engaged 
(especially  durine  the  early  part  of  his  career)  in  teaching  Chemistry  and  Materia 
Medica ;  and,  of  late  years,  whilst  rising  in  fame  and  popularity  as  a  Physician,  he 
was  conferring  on  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  the  benefit  of  his  experience  and 
practical  knowledge  as  its  Professor  of  Materia  Medica.  In  this  latter  capacity 
he  became  so  mu(m  identified  with  the  progress  of  Pharmaceutical  education  in 
this  country,  and  his  services  were  of  so  much  importance  to  the  Society,  that  a 
memoir  of  his  life,  with  an  account  of  his  progress  in  his  professions  career, 
is  due  to  the  readers  of  this  Journal. 

Jonathan  Pereira  was  born  on  the  22nd  of  May,  1804,  in  the  parish  of 
Shoreditch,  London.  At  about  ten  years  of  age  he  was  placed  in  a  classical 
academy  in  Queen  Street,  Finsbury,  where  he  remained  about  four  years ;  he  there 
made  the  best  use  of  the  advantages  he  enjoyed,  and  was  considered  one  of  the 
most  promising  pupils  in  the  school.  His  preliminary  education,  however,  was 
not  in  accordance  with  the  position  he  was  destined  to  occupy  in  after  life ; 
his  father,  who  was  a  London  merchant  and  an  underwriter  at  Lloyd^s,  being, 
at  that  time,  reduced  from  affluence  to  comparatively  straitened  circumstances, 
owing  to  some  unfortunate  speculations  in  which  he  had  embarked. 

Pereira  was  removed  from  school  at  the  early  age  of  fifteen  and  articled  to 
Mr.  Latham,  a  Navy  Surgeon,  then  in  general  practice  in  the  Citv  Road.  Before 
the  expiration  of  three  years  this  gentleman  became  the  subject  of  mental 
derangement,  and  the  indentures  of  ms  pupil  were  cancelled.  During  this  short 
period  of  his  apprenticeship  the  young  student  was  indefatigable  in  the  pursuit 
of  his  classical  studies,  and  drew  up  a  vocabulary  of  the  terms  commonly 
employed  in  medical  literature. 

In  1821  he  became  a  student  at  the  Aldersgate  General  Dispensary,  and 
attended  the  lectures  of  Dr.  Clutterbuck  on  Chemistrv,  Materia  Medica,  and 
the  Practice  of  Medidne,  Dr.  Birkbeck  on  Natural  Philosophv,  and  Dr.  Lambe 
on  Botany.  He  was  likewise  a  pupil  at  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  where  he 
entered  to  tlys  Surgical  practice.    £arly  in  1823  a  vacancy  occurred  in  the  ofilce 
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of  Apothecary  at  the  Alderagnte  Street  Dispensarj,  for  which  he  was  stronglj 
adyised  by  I>r.  Clutterbuck  and  other  medical  friends  to  become  a  candidate. 
The  licence  of  the  Society  of  Apotheeariee,  however,  being  an  essential  qualifica- 
tion, he  applied  himself  assiduously  to  the  task  of  preparing  for  the  examination, 
which  he  passed  on  the  6th  of  March,  1823,  in  the  nineteenth  year  of  his  age, 
and  immediately  commenced  an  active  canvass  for  the  post  he  desired  to  obtam. 
He  was  strongly  supported  by  the  medioal  officers  of  the  Institution,  and  was 
idtimately  dected  without  opposition. 

He  had  iiot  long  been  Apothecary  at  the  General  I>i^>en8azy  before  he 
established  a  class  of  pupils,  to  whom  he  gave  private  instruction  preparatory  to 
their  exadunalion.  This  undertaking  was  attended  with  eminent  success,  and 
afforded  an  opportunity  for  the  development  of  his  talents  as  a  teacher.  In 
furtherance  of  his  ol^ect  he  published  several  works  for  the  use  of  students, 
namely,  a  Tnmslation  of  the  liondon  Pharmacopoeia  of  1824,  with  a  scientific 
description  of  the  Preparations,  their  re-actions  and  decompositions ;  Sekcta  e 
PrtncripHst  a  small  work  which  we  have  occasion  frequently  to  recomm^od  to 
our  juvenile  readers,  the  eleventh  edition  of  which  appeared  in  185 1 ;  A  Manual 
for  the  uae  of  Students,  which  was  afterwards  (by  permission)  adopted  and 
edited  by  Dr.  Steggall ;  and  A  general  Table  of  Atomic  Numbers,  toiih  an  Intro- 
dneHon  to  die  Atomic  Theory.  These  works  laid  the  foundation  of  his  reputa- 
tion as  a  teacher,  andevineed  his  aptitude  for  scientific  research. 

On  the  Sd  of  June,  1825,  he  became  a  Member  of  the  Collese  of  Sujgeans, 
And  in  i8S6  he  succeeded  Dr.  Clutterbuck  as  lecturer  on  Chemistry  at  the 
Aldengate  Street  Diqaenwary.  His  first  lecture  was  devoted  to  an  account  of 
the  rise  and  prosress  of  Chemistry  firom  the  earliest  date  to  which  the  histoiy  of 
the  science  could  be  traced,  and  comprised  a  notice  of  the  latest  discoveries. 
The  theatre  was  crowded  to  excess,  and  the  lecture  created  no  little  sensation 
from  the  profrision  of  illustrations,  the  amount  of  informatbn,  and  the  style  of 
his  delivery.  Among  other  illustrations  he  exhibited  bromine,  which  had 
recently  been  disooverod  by  Balard,  of  Montpdlier. 

In  the  oourse  of  his  scientific  researches  in  Materia  Medica  he  had  occasion 
to  consult  French  and  Grennan  authors,  and  accordingly  he  engaged  tutors  to 
instruct  him  in  these  languages.  In  the  course  of  about  two  years  from  this  time 
he  had  become  familiar  with  all  the  important  fiicts  then  known  connected  with 
the  sul^ect  of  Materia  Medica,  and  had  made  some  prqgress  in  dassifying  and 
arranging  these  facts  on  scientific  principles,  intending  to  embody  the  result  of 
his  kbours  in  a  con^rehenaive  and  voluminous  work.  To  this  task  he  applied 
himself  with  great  industry,  rising  at  six  in  the  morning  and  generally  devoting 
about  sixteen  hours  a*day  to  his  studies.  He  had  a  retentive  memory,  and 
made  a  praotioe  of  noting  down  all  the  facts  which  he  collected  together,  with 
references  to  the  authors  or  other  authorities  from  which  the  information  was 
derived. 

In  this  manner  he  accumulated  the  nuiteriab  for  his  great  work.  The  Ele- 
menti  of  Materia  Medica,  which  so  completed  engrossed  his  attention  that  for 
several  years  after  1827  he  did  not  appear  before  the  public  as  an  author.  In 
1826,  however^  he  commenced  a  course  of  lectures  on  Materia  Medica  at  the 
Dispensary,  and  bis  class  soon  became  the  iai»est  in  London,  his  merits  as  a 
teaxuier  bang  fully  appieciated  by  his  nupils.  For  several  years  he  continued 
from  time  to  time  to  revise  and  rewrite  his  lectures,  adding  such  fre^  facts  or  im- 
provemtets  as  came  under  his  notice ;  and  thus  advancinjg  at  the  same  time  his 
wrthcoming  work,  of  which  the  lectures  were  the  foundation. 

Early  in  the  year  1832  he  resigned  the  office  of  Apothecary  to  the  Dispensaiy, 
and^n  this  occasion  a  silver  salver  was  presented  to  him  by  the  Governors  of 
Muit  Institution,  as  a  memento  of  their  regard  and  esteem.  Li  the  following 
September  he  married,  and  established  himself  in  general  practice  in  Alderagate 
Street* 

In  the  winter  of  U32  he  became  JProfessor  of  Materia  Medica  in  the  New 
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Medioal  School  in  AJdermte  Btreet ;  and  ftt  the  same  period  eueoeeded  'Br. 
Otxrdon  as  Leetnrer  on  Cbemistry  at  the  London  Hoepital.  BuriDg  the  time 
that  he  was  kctnring  at  the  Aldersgate  School,  Dr.  Cnrnmrn,  who  was  the 
Lecturer  on  Forensic  Medicme,  and  tSso  Editor  of  tiie  Medical  Gazetie,  induced 
him  to  consent  to  the  publication  of  his  lectures  in  that  Journal.  At  1^  time 
this  arrangement  was  made,  The  EkmenU  of  Materia  Medioa  had  recently  been 
commenced,  and  a  small  portion  wair  already  printed,  which  the  author  made  up 
his  mind  to  sacrifice,  as  he  thought  the  put>lication  of  his  lectures  in  the  fiist 
instance  in  the  Medical  GazeUe  would  facilitate  the  completion  of  his  labours, 
and  pave  the  wa^  for  the  more  complete  work.  The  lectures  appeared  in  the 
Medioal  Gazette  m  the  years  1895-6-7,  and  they  contributed  greatly  to  raise  his 
zepntadon  abroad  as  well  as  in  this  country. 

His  class  at  the  Aldersgate  School  became  so  numerous  tiiat  he  deemed  it 
expedient  to  build  a  new  theatre,  which  he  did  at  an  expense  of  about  £700. 
His  income  from  lecturing  amounted  at  that  time  to  upwards  of  i61000  per 
annum,  and  some  of  his  fhends  adyised  him  to  pause  before  sacrificing  so  large 
a  proportion  of  a  yearns  income  in  a  building  in  which  he  had  no  permanent 
interest,  and  for  which  he  could  not  expect  to  be  reimbursed  in  the  event  of 
his  retiring  firom  his  office.  But  he  was  not  to  be  direrted  from  his  purpose. 
It  was  his  custom  throughout  life,  when  engaged  in  any  important  undertaldng 
in  which  he  fete  a  deep  interest,  to  throw  aside  minor  oonsiderations,  and  never 
to  be  swayed  hy  mercenary  feelings  in  the  prosecution  of  the  great  object  before 
hnn.  Acoordmgly  he  complete  the  theatre.  Shordy  afterwards  he  was 
solicited  by  some  of  the  authorities  of  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital  to  join  their 
school  as  rrofessor  of  Chemistry  and  Materia  Medica.  To  this  he  assented,  and 
prepared  a  syllabus  of  his  intended  lectures,  which  was  published,  and  l^e 
necessary  arrangements  were  completed.  It  was,  however,  intimated  to  him 
that,  according  to  the  bye^hws  of  the  hospital,  it  was  necessary  that  he  dionld, 
on  becoming  professor,  relinijuish  his  professorshros  in  other  institutions.  This 
he  declined  to  do ;  upon  which  the  governors  oi  St.  Bartiiolomew^s  Hos|»tal 
were  summoned  to  consider  the  subject,  with  a  view  of  suspending  Uie  bye-law 
in  that  instance  in  order  to  secure  so  desirable  an  addition  to  their  staff.  Some 
discussion  arose  in  the  medical  journals,  in  which  the  relaxation  of  the  law  was 
advocated  in  the  Medical  Gazette^  while  the  editor  of  the  Lancet  tocik  an  opposite 
view  of  the  case,  and  represented  it  as  an  act  of  favouritism  to  a  risii^  professor. 
It  was  nltimately  decided  that  the  bye-law  could  not  be  entirely  suspended, 
although  some  modification  of  it  was  agreed  to,  which,  however,  was  not  satis- 
factory to  Mr.  Pereira,  who  declined  to  relinquish  his  position  as  lecturer  at  the 
London  Hospitsl,  and  abandoned  his  intention  of  embarking  in  tiie  new  office. 
He  neverthdess  leil  the  Aldersgate  School  about  a  year  afterwards. 

In  the  appearance  of  the  lectures  on  Materia  Medica  in  tiie  Medical  Gazette 
increased  the  popularity  of  the  author,  and  the  anxiety  of  Messrs.  Longmsn, 
his  pul^iflhers,  to  laundi  ike  Elements^  the  first  volume  of  wluch  appearod  in 
1889,  and  the  entire  edition  was  sold  before  the  appearance  of  the  second 
volume  in  1840.    The  second  edition  of  the  woric  was  published  in  1842. 

The  year  1840  he  made  arrangements  for  leaving  London  for  two  years,  fi>r 
the  purpose  of  graduating  in  one  of  the  universities  in  Scotland,  when,  un- 
expected, the  nrospect  of  a  TBoanoy  in  tiie  office  of  Assistant-Physician' to  the 
London  Hosmtal,  presented  its^.  This  was  a  pontion  to  which  he  had  for 
some  yean  aspired,  alti&ou^  he  did  not  anticipate  tiiat  so  early  an  opening 
would  have  occurred.  In  order  to  become  a  candidate  it  was  neeeasary  umt  he 
should  be  a  licentiate  of  the  College  of  Physicians,  and  an  ecuonination  wns 
about  to  take  place  in  a  week  or  ten  days  fix>m  the  time  that  the  proapeet  of  a 
vacancy  at  thcHoroital  was  made  known.  No  time  was  to  be  lost :  he  waited 
on  the  President  of^the  College,  Sir  Henry  Halfiird,  to  ascertain  the  latest  day 
on  which  he  could  be  ^Uowed  to  present  himself,  and  an  indol^enee  of  two  or 
tfasee  days  was  granted.    He  apj^ied  ImoBelf  anidnoasly  to  'we  task  of  pie- 
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paring  for  the  examination,  and  laboured  day  and  ni^ht  in  refreshing  his  memory 
on  the  details  of  the  subjects  on  which  his  quahfications  were  to  be  tested. 
Although  his  natural  energy  and  ability  supported  him  in  this  arduous  un* 
dertakinff,  it  was  not  without  some  misgivings  that  he  presented  himself  for 
examination  at  the  College  on  so  short  a  notice ;  and  he  had  the  satisfaction  of 
being  congratulated  afterwards  on  having  passed  with  flying  colours.  Indeed, 
on  his  favourite  subject,  Materia  Medica,  Sir  Henry  Halford  and  the  other 
examiners  declined  examining  him. 

His  intended  visit  to  Scotland  was  of  necessity  abandoned,  and  as  it  was  not 
likelj,  in  the  event  of  his  obtaining  the  appointment  at  the  London  Hospital, 
that  he  would  be  able  to  comply  with  the  regulations  of  a  British  University,  he 
applied  for  a  degree  at  Eriangen,  and  received  his  diploma  a  few  weeks  after  he 
haa  become  a  licentiate  of  the  College  of  Physicians. 

As  soon  as  the  vacancy  at  the  liospital  was  declared  he  commenced  his 
canvass,  which  at  first  was  not  very  encouraging,  and,  for  a  short  time,  he  enter- 
tained doubts  as  to  the  expediency  of  proceeding  any  further,  but  by  the 
earnest  solicitations  of  his  friends  he  was  induced  to  persevere,  and  eventually 
walked  over  the  course  on  the  dd  of  March,  1841. 

Dr.  Pereira  was  appointed  examiner  in  Materia  Medica  at  the  London 
University  in  the  year  1839. 

Most  of  the  particulars  above  detailed  have  been  published  in  notices  in  the 
Lancet^  the  Medical  Times  and  Gazette^  and  other  journals.  We  now  arrive  at 
a  period  in  the  life  of  Dr.  Pereira  during  which  his  connection  with  the  Phar- 
maceutical Society  enabled  us.  from  personal  knowledge  to  estimate  the  great 
value  of  his  services  as  a  Professor,  and  his  peculiar  tact  and  energy  in  scientific 
researches. 

Early  in  the  year  1842,  prior  to  the  opening  of  the  School  of  Phainnacy  at 
Bloomsbury  Square,  several  Professors  kmdly  delivered  introductory  lectures, 
with  a  view  of  promoting  the  undertaking,  and  pointing  out  the  advantages  to 
be  anticipated  from  the  system  of  education  which  the  Society  was  about  to 
introduce.  On  the  30th  of  March  in  that  year.  Dr.  Pereira  delivered  one  of 
these  lectures,  and  selected  for  his  subject  ^*  The  Modem  Discoveries  in  Materia 
Medica."  The  amount  of  the  information  comprised  in  this  lecture,  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  subject,  the  completeness  of  the  illustrations,  and  the  style  ot 
delivery,  produced  a  deep  and  lasting  impression  on  the  Members  present,  who 
made  up  their  minds  at  once,  that  Dr.  rereira  would  be  an  invaluable  acquisition 
to  the  School,  and  that  ever^  effort  must  be  made  to  prevail  on  him  to  become 
one  of  its  Professors.  This,  however,  could  not  be  effected  immediately,  as 
arrangements  had  already  been  completed  for  opening  the  School  with  three 
short  courses  of  lectures,  namely,  on  Medical  Botany  and  Materia  Medica,  by 
Dr.  A.  T.  Thomson ;  Chemistry,  by  Mr.  Fownes ;  and  Pharmacy,  by  Mr. 
Redwood.  Although  it  was  not  deemed  expedient  to  disturb  the  plans  which 
had  been  made  for  that  session,  a  general  desire  was  expressed  that  Dr.  Pereira 
would  deliver  a  few  evening  lectures  on  any  subject  which  he  might  tbink 
appropriate,  and  likely  to  prove  interesting.  Accordingly,  in  the  months  of 
August  and  September  in  the  same  year,  ne  delivered  two  lectures  ^'  On  the 
Elementary  Composition  of  Foods."  These  lectures  he  afterwards  greadv 
amplified,  and  published  in  the  form  of  an  octavo  work  of  541  pages,  entitled, 
A  Treatise  on  Food  and  DUt^  with  Observations  on  the  Dietetical  Keffimen  suited 
for  Disordered  States  of  the  Digestive  Organs,  and  an  account  of  Uie  Dietaries 
of  some  of  the  principal  Metropolitan  and  other  establishments  for  paupers, 
lunatics,  criminals,  children,  the  sick,  &c. 

In  March,  April,  and  August,  1843,  he  delivered  three  lectures  on  the  Pola- 
rization of  Light,  and  pointed  out  some  practically  usefiil  applications  of  the 
science,  as  furnishing  a  mode  of  distinguishing  varieties  of  oils,  turpentines, 
balsams,  and  other  substances  or  fluids.  The  changes  of  colour  produced  by 
the  rotation  of  the  polariscope  he  investigated  and  described,  using  the  oxyhy- 
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drogen  microscope  to  exhibit  these  phenomena.  The  subject  was  one  in  which 
the  doctor  took  great  interest,  and  he  continued  to  apply  the  principles  which 
he  had  laid  down  in  all  his  subsequent  pharmacological  investigations  to  which 
they  were  applicable.  In  the  preparation  and  illustration  of  the  lectures,  he 
spared  neither  labour  nor  expense,  and  published  them  in  an  enlarged  form  as  a 
Treatise,  which  is  well  known  and  esteemed  by  scientific  men,  although  the 
subject  was  too  abstruse  and  complicated  to  be  appreciated  as  it  deserved,  by 
the  audience  before  whom  the  lectures  were  delivered. 

In  the  year  1843  Dr.  Pereira  became  Professor  of  Materia  Medica  to  the 
Pharmaceutical  Society,  and  delivered  his  introductory  lecture  in  the  month  of 
September.  His  first  course  of  lectures  in  the  School  of  Pharmacy  was 
numerously  attended  by  the  Members  and  Associates  of  the  Society.  It  was 
the  first  complete  course  of  lectures  on  Materia  Medica  addressed  to  Pharma- 
ceutists which  had  been  delivered  in  this  country.  The  treatment  of  the 
subject  was  entirely  different  from  that  adopted  at  the  London  Hospital  and 
other  medical  schools,  where  more  than  half  the  course  is  devoted  to  thera- 
peutics and  a  detail  of  the  medical  properties  of  drugs,  while  their  natural 
nistory  and  chemical  characters  are  treated  in  a  more  cursory  manner,  as 
secondary  in  importance.  Dr.  Pereira  knew  where  to  draw  the  line,  and  while 
he  did  not  omit  therapeutics  altogether,  he  treated  of  the  action  of  medicines  in 
general  terms,  giving  such  information  as  the  dispenser  of  medicines  ought  to 
possess,  without  detailing  the  symptoms  and  precise  circumstances  requiring 
the  administration  of  certain  remedies.  The  knowledge  required  by  the 
Pharmaceutist  on  this  branch  of  the  *  subject  being  chiefly  of  a  precautionary 
nature,  enough  was  stated  to  impress  him  with  a  due  sense  of  his  responsibility 
without  tempting  him  to  travel  out  •f  his  province.  On  the  other  hand,  that 
part  of  the  course  which  related  to  the  natural  history,  the  commercial  details, 
and  chemical  characters  of  the  Materia  Medica,  was  dwelt  upon  at  greater 
length  in  a  manner  calculated  to  make  an  impression  on  the  memory.  Materia 
Medica,  apart  from  its  practical  application — therapeutics — is  a  heavy  subject, 
which  seldom  excites  much  interest  in  the  mind  of  the  student,  and  is  generallv 
unpopular  in  the  medical  schools ;  but  Dr.  Pereira  had  a  peculiar  tact  and  skill 
in  description  and  illustration  which  invested  it  wiUi  a  new  character.  From 
the  pages  of  Dioscorides  and  Galen  to  the  purlieus  of  the  London  Docks  notiiing 
escaped  him.  He  would  take  no  statement  on  trust  if  he  could  by  possibility 
obtain  evidence ;  no  sample  of  a  new  or  important  drug,  received  at  second  or 
third  hand,  would  satisfy  him  if  he  could  obtain  it  direct  from  the  importer,  see 
ihe  original  package,  and  draw  a  sample  himself.  This  was  not  always 
sufficient,  for  if  any  doubt  existed  as  to  its  origin  or  natural  history,  he  would 
not  rest  until  he  had  traced  the  importation  to  its  source.  He  had  an  extensive 
correspondence  of  this  kind,  and  frequenUy  received  from  correspondents  in 
remote  parts  of  the  world  interesting  specimens  serving  to  identify  the  genera 
and  species  of  vegetable  products  previously  involved  in  mystery.  In  these 
researches  he  was  assisted  by  his  continental  friends  M.  Guibourt,  Dr.  Martins,  Dr. 
Julius  Martiny,  and  others,  who,  in  turn,  continually  referred  to  him  for  the  benefit 
of  his  experience  and  co-operation.  The  microscope  was  his  constant  companion 
during  his  examination  of  the  products  or  substances  which  came  unaer  his 
notice,  and  he  examined  with  equal  care  and  accuracy  their  structure,  chemical 
constitution  and  properties,  botanical  characters  and  physiological  effects. 
Whatever  subject  was  before  him  he  threw  his  whole  mind  into  it,  and  carefully 
noted  down  his  observations  and  the  facts  which  he  established,  with  the  autho- 
rities consulted,  the  sources  of  information,  and  other  particulars. 

In  this  manner  Dr.  Pereira  accumulated  a  mass  of  practical  knowledge,  which 
he  methodically  arranged  and  preserved,  so  that  it  was  at  all  times  available 
when  required.  Those  who  were  in  the  habit  of  applying  to  him  for  informa^ 
tion  on  subjects  relating  to  Materia  Medica  were  seldom  disappointed,  for  if  he 
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had  net  the  answer  ready  at  the  mozneDt,  he  could  almost  always  find  a  dne  to 
it;  he  wonld  ti^  down  two  or  three  books  in  his  library^  and  in  a  few  minutes 
gire  the  refeveoees  chapter  and  verse  to  all  that  had  been  pablished  on  the 
snbjeGt*  He  was  at  ail  times  ready  to  render  sudi  assistasoe  to  his  friends 
friien  applied  toi,  and,  notwitfastandmg  the  pressure  of  his  own  engagements,  he 
never  appeared  annoyed  or  impatient  at  the  inteimption.  On  the  contrary,  it 
seemed  to  be  a  souroe  of  gratification  to  him  to  encourage  others  in  the  pnrsutt 
of  knowledge,  and  to  inoculate  them  with  a  portion  of  the  enthusiasm  whi<^ 
animated  hiraaelf.  He  was  always  glad  to  enlist  fresh  votaries  in  the  cause,  and 
to  have  as  many  investigations  as  possible  going  on  simoltaneously,  in  fur- 
theranoe  of  which  he  would  furnish  valuable  suggestions  aa  to  the  mode  of 
proceeding,  and  assistance  in  the  application  and  arrangement  of  the  result.  No 
one  oould  enjoy  the  privile^  of  associaiting  with  Dr.  Pereira  without  feeling 
inereaaed  interest  in  these  mvestigHtions,  or  attend  his  lectui^s  without  b^^ 
conscious  that  he  had  introduced  a  new  era  in  the  brandi  of  scienee  which  he 
taught*  He  occasionally  enlivened  his  lectures  with  pithy  and  appropriate 
anecdotes, .  and  alwavs  had  a  profusion  of  diagrams  and  other  accessory  illus- 
trations to  elucidate  his  subject  and  assist  the  memory.  He  was  always  readj  to 
ffive  further  information  or  explanation  to  any  student  who  might  desire  it  at 
uie  dose  of  the  lecture,  and  took  great  interest  in  the  advancement  of  those  who 
were  industriously  disposed.  In  his  published  works  he  was  no  less  dis- 
tinguished for  the  perspicuity  and  minuteness  of  his  deseriptions,  the  number- of 
his  illustratioBa,  and  his  scrupulous  aecuracy.  Whatever  he  stated  as  a  fact, 
might  be  taken  for  eranted;  and  when  he  made  statements  on  other  grounds 
than  his  own  personu  knowledge,  he  quoted  the  authority.  Some  authors  con- 
tend, that  whatever  has  been  published  is  public  property,  and  that  paste  and 
scisaors  majr  be  resorted  to  without  acknowledgment ;  but  Dr.  Pereira  was 
scmpolous  in  giving  credit  where  it  was  due.  He  never  gave  any  indication 
of  theee  fedings  of  jealousy  which  unfortunatdy  prevail  too  often  among 
literary  and  sdentific  men;  and  although  other  authors  sometimes  affiliated  and 
transferred  to  their  own  works  the  results  of  his  laborious  investigations  without 
making  reference  to  the  authority,  we  have  heard  him  allude  to  the  circumstance 
with  a  smile,  but  he  did  not  condescend  to  make  any  complaint,  or  to  relax 
in  his  usual  courtesy  and  friendship  towards  the  parties  who  had  used  this 
freedom. 

At  one  period  of  his  career  Dr.  Pereira  devoted  himself  chiefly  to  literary 
punraits  and  his  duties  as  professor.  He  had  three  courses  of  lectures  in  pro- 
gress at  the  same  time,  and  generally  delivered  two,  sometimes  three,  lectures  in 
a  day.  About  the  time  of  his  election  as  Assistant-Physician  to  the  London 
Hospital,  his  increasing  practice  induced  him  to  look  forward  to  a  relaxation  in 
his  other  occupations.  On  this  account  it  was  not  without  some  hesitation  that 
he  accepted  the  office  of  Professor  to  the  Pharmaeeotical  Sodety ;  but  his  desire 
to  promote  an  undertaking  which  he  considered  of  great  importance  to  the 
Pharmaoeutical  body,  and  also  to  the  profession  in  general,  prevailed  over 
other  considerations,  and  he  continued  to  ddiver  the  lectures  on  Materia 
Medica  at  Bloomsbury  Square  until  the  session  of  1851-2.  In  1844  he  re- 
signed part  oi  his  course  of  lectures  on  Chemistry  at  the  London  Hospital  to 
Dr.  Letheby,  and  in  1846  he  relinquished  it  alto^ther.  In  1851  the  Apothe- 
caries' Company  introduced  some  new  regulations,  making  the  lectures  on 
Materia  Medica  a  summer  course,  much  to  the  inconvenience  of  the  professors 
in  the  Medical  Schools.  He  therefore  relinquished  his  office  as  professor  oi 
Materia  Medica  at  the  hospital,  continuing  only  the  course  of  lectures  at  the 
Pharmaceutical  Sodety. 

In  the  year  1845  Dr.  Pereira  was  dected  a  Fellow  of  the  Boyal  College  ot 
Phyndans ;  and  almost  immediatdv  afterwards  he  became  a  member  of  the 
Pharmaeopoeia  Committee  of  the  Coll^;e,  to  which  we  have  reason  to  bdieve 
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he  zsendered  importaitt  service.  He  was  eubsemiently  appointed  Curator  of  ike 
Mueeum,  whicn  office  he  held  at  the  time  of  his  decease.  In  this  oapftciij  he 
disQovered,  among  the  ardiiyes  of  the  College  which  were  undar  his  eaare, 
some  cwions  and  interesting  manuscripts  relatii^  to  j^ateria  Medioa,  which 
had  been  buried  there  for  many  years,  and  portions  of  which  he  was  engaged 
in  reviainff  with  a  yiew  to  publication  in  the  event  of  permissian  being  gnumted 
by  the  Collie. 

When  Dr.  Fereira  resigned  his  office  as  Professor  of  Materia  Medica  at  the 
London  Hospital,  he  transferred  the  most  important  specimens  of  his  mnnwim 
(nearly  500  in  number)  to  BWnnsbnry  Square,  where  he  was  at  that  tin* 
lectunng.    These  specimens,  which  afterwards  became  the  property  of  the  Phar<i 
maoentieal  Society,  were  particulsrly  yalnable  on  account  of  the  circumstanees 
under  which  tbey  had  been  obtained,  many  of  them  having  been  derived  ftooL, 
original  sources,  which  identified  and  authenticated  them,  others  had  some  hisloij 
attached  to  them,  and  a  oonsideraUe  number  are  the  specimens  figured  in  hia 
EianenU  of  Materia  Medica.    Although  he  had  parted  with  his  museum  he  had 
not  ceased  to  prosecute  his  researches,  and  firesb  acqnisitiMa  continued  to  come  in 
from  foreign  correspondents,  or  other  somrces,  in  the  eonne  of  his  investigalioM. 
A  short  time  before  his  decease  he  built  a  room  for  the  reception  of  his  speeiinana, 
and  had  filled  several  cabinets,  the  contents  of  yMA.  were  m  process  or  antBge-> 
ment  when  the  unfortunate  acddent  occurred  which  brought  nis  scientific  laboun 
to  a  dose.     He  had  been  examining  a  substance  imported  under  the  name  of 
isinglass  (figured  in  the  Pharmaceutical  Journal  for  January  last,  page  34S), 
and  with  his  usual  activity  was  about  to  explore  the  contents  of  the  Hunterian 
Museum,  with  a  view  of  identif)ring  the  species  of  fish  firom  which  it  was  derived. 
On  descending  a  stairease  leadmg  to  the  musemn  he  feQ  and  raptured  the  rectus 
femoris  muscles  of  both  legs,  as  stated  in  our  last  number.  Duzing  his  confinement 
to  his  bed  he  did  not  cease  from  his  labours,  but  continued  to  correspond,  and  re- 
ceived visitors  on  scientific  business.      He  was  u)parently  recovering  from  the 
efiects  of  the  fall,  and  had  for  some  days  been  well  enough  to  be  wheded  in  an 
easy  chair  into  an  adjoining  room,  when  the  sudden  attack  occurred  which  ter- 
minated his  life  in  about  twenty  minutes.    It  is  supposed  that  the  fall  occasioned 
some  internal  injury  which  led  to  the  fatal  result.     He  had  previously  been 
subject  to  occasional  attacks  of  palpitation  of  the  heart,  which,  however,  were 
not  such  as  to  excite  alarm,  althougn  it  is  not  improbable  that  a  predisposition 
to  organic  lesion  existed,  which  was  accelerated  b^  the  concussion. 

Among  the  original  papers  by  Dr.  Pereira  which  have  appeared  during^  his 
connection  with  the  Pharmaceutical  Society,  we  may  enumerate  the  following, 
some  of  which  were  read  at  meetings  of  the  society,  and  ethers  published  among 
the  original  articles  in  the  Pharmaceutical  Journal : — 

Varieties  of  Hyoscyamus  ;  The  Fruits  of  Hemlock,  Anise,  and  Fools'  Panley  ; 
The  Cejlon  Cardamom  ;  Grains  of  Paradise  ;  Chinese  Galls  ;  Summer  Plant  Win- 
ter-Worm (a  Chinese  medicine) ;  Potato  Starch  ;  On  the  Formation  of  Scientific 
Committees  for  the  Advancement  of  Pharmacology  ;  The  Adulteration  of  Scam- 
mony ;  Some  rare  kinds  of  Rhubarb  ;  Samovy  Isinglass  ;  The  Circular  Polarization 
of  several  Terabinthinate  Substances  ;  Chloride  of  Formyle,  or  Terchloride  of  Car- 
bon ;  Banbury  Ehubarb  ;  Alcornoque  Bark  ;  The  Fruit  of  Amomum  Meleguette  ; 
The  Cardamom  of  Abyssinia  ;  Microsopic  Vegetations  developed  in  Pharmaceutk^ 
liquids  (four  papers)  ;  Notices  of  several  Drugs  fh)m  St.  Petersburgh ;  The  light 
and  heavy  Varieties  of  Carbonated  and  Calcined  Magnesia ;  Prepared  Chalk  and 
precipitated  Carbonate  'of  lime  (two)  ;  Liquor  Acidi  Arseniosi  Hydrochlorici ; 
Cod-Liver  Oil ;  The  Colouring  Matter  of  Dutch  Cake  Litmus  (two)  ;  The  0)m- 
mercial  Varieties  of  Ginger;  The  (Commercial  Varieties  of  Turmeric ;  Amomum 
Citratum,  an  undescribed  Cardamom;  The  Alcohol  Test  fi>r  the  Purity  of  Castor 
and  Croton  Oils ;  Kosso;  Hyraoeum;  Myrospermum  Pubescens,  Myrospermum  of 
Sonsonate;  Nag-Kasar;  Calysaccium  Longifolium;  Eokum  Butter;  The  presence 
of  Hydruret  of  Salicyle  in  Aqua  Castorei ;  Black  Balsam  of  Peru ;  Mbhmee  Bitter, 
or  C^tis  Teeta  ;  Decomposition  of  Chloroform  ;  Socotrine  Aloe  Juice,  ftc. 
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In  addition  to  the  aboTe  he  oontribnted  to  this  Journal  many  articles,  and  notes 
to  others,  which  by  his  desire  were  inserted  without  acknowledgment.  Ue 
revised  the  more  important  scientific  papers,  and  was  at  all  times  ready  to  give 
his  advice  and  assistance,  the  value  of  which  could  not  be  too  highly  estimated. 
It  appeared  to  be  his  desire  to  keep  as  much  as  possible  in  the  badcground,  while 
he  voluntarily  performed  a  considerable  share  of  work  for  which  he  took  no 
credit,  and  onen  gave  for  publication  notices  on  various  subjects  prepared  for  a 
future  edition  of  his  work  on  Materia  Medica,  in  which  he  ailerwards  published 
them  as  quotations,  although  originally  derived  from  himself.  It  was  only  in 
compliance  with  his  reauest  that  we  have  hitherto  abstained  from  acknowledging 
these  obligations ;  but  it  is  right  that  the  fact  should  be  known,  as  his  lamented 
decease  has  removed  the  restraint,  and  enabled  us  to  do  justice  to  the  kindness 
and  liberality  of  his  disposition. 

It  will  be  acknowledged  by  all  those  who  were  acquainted  with  Dr.  Pereira 
and  his  works,  that  he  stood  alone  as  the  most  indefatigable  and  pains-taking 
labourer,  and  the  hiehest  authoritv,  in  the  department  of  science  m  which  he 
chiefly  distinguished  himself.  lie  loved  science  for  its  own  sdce,  and  the 
stimulus  which  animated  him  was  not  so  much  the  acquisition  of  fame,  as  the 
pleasure  he  derived  from  the  investigation  of  scientific  phenomena,  and  the 
establishment  of  truth.  He  was  no  less  devoted  to  Chembtry  than  Materia 
Medica.  At  the  same  time  he  did  not  allow  these  pursuits  to  interfere  with  his 
duties  at  the  London  Hospital,  and  his  other  professional  engagements,  and  he 
had  an  extensive  practice  as  a  Physician,  which  was  rapidly  increasing  at  the 
time  of  his  decease. 


A  portrait  of  Dr.  Pereira  is  in  process  of  execution,  and  we  hope  it  will  be 
ready  for  insertion  in  our  number  for  May. 


PEREIRA  MEMORIAL  FUND. 

OOMMITTEB. 

Chairman—^.  Ward,  Esq.,  F.R.C.S. 
Treasurers — ^H.  Letheby,  Esq.,  M.B.,  and  Professor  Redwood,  Ph.D. 


J.  Adams,  Esq.,  F.R.C.S. 
Jacob  Bell,  Esq. 

R.  Bentley,  Esq.,  M.R.C.S.,  F.L.S. 
A.  Billing,  Esq.,  M.D.,  F.R.S. 
S.  J.  Burch,  Esq.,  M.R.C.S. 

E.  Byas,  Esq. 

W.  B.  Caxpenter,  Esq.,  M.D.,  P.RS. 
T.  B.  Christie,  Esq. 
P.  Cobb,  Esq.,  M.D. 

F.  Corner,  Esq. 

G.  Critchett,  Esq.,  F.K.C.S. 

T.  R  Curling,  Esq.,  F.R.C.S.,  F.R.S. 

A.  Dale,  Esq.,  M.R.C.S. 

H.  Da  vies,  Esq.,  M.D. 

Henry  Deane,  Esq. 

H.  K.  Debenham,  Esq. 

P.  Eraser,  Esq.,  M.D. 


J.  P.  Gassiot,  Esq.,  F.R.S. 
T.  B.  Jeffs,  Esq. 

B.  W.  Jenkins,  Esq. 
W.  J.  Little,  Esq.,  M.D. 
W.  Lobb,  Esq.,  M.D. 

J.  Luke,  Esq.,  F.R.C.S. 
T.  N.  R  Morson,  Esq.,  F.L.S. 
M.  Parker,  Esq.,  M.D. 
Capt.  R.  Pelly,R.N. 

F.  G.  Poulder,  Esq. 

T.  8.  Robertson,  Esq.,  M.D.,  F.RC.S. 
Professor  Royle,  F.RS. 
A.B.  Rye,  Esq.,  F.RC.S. 

G.  Smith,  Esq. 

C.  B.  Stutfield,  Esq. 

E.  Woodward,  £sq.,F.R.S. 

J.  C.  Wordsworth,  Esq.,  M.R.Ca 


(With  power  to  add  to  their  niunber.) 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Committee  held  at  the  London  Hospital,  on  the  7th  of 
Februarv,  1853,  it  was  unanimously  resolved  : 

**  That  a  subscripdon  be  opened,  and  that  a  marble  bust  of  the  late  Dr. 
Pereira  be  executed  and  placed  in  the  New  College  of  the  London  Hospital; 
and  that  a  portrait  of  the  deceased  be  also  executed — of  which  a  proof  copy 
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shall  be  presented  to  each  sabscriber  of  not  less  than  one  guinea,  and  an 
ordinary  copy  to  subscribers  of  half*a»guinea." 

^'  That  Dr.  Letheby,  of  the  London  Hospital,  and  Professor  Redwood,  of 
the  Pharmaceutical  Society,  be  appointed  Joint  Treasurers,  and  that  the 
different  members  of  the  Ooimmittee  be  authorised  to  receive  subscriptions.*' 

Nearly  100  Subscribers  haye  already  sent  in  their  names,  and  a  complete  list 
will  be  published  at  a  future  period. 

Thos.  B.  Cbbutie,  Hon.  Sec, 


THE  ADMISSION  OF  MEMBERS  INTO  THE  PHARMACEUTICAL 

SOCIETY. 

In  two  months  from  the  date  of  this  number  the  privilege  of  admission  under 
the  new  bye-laws  will  cease,  and  those  who  desire  to  ayul  themselves  of  it  must 
make  application  before  the  1st  of  May.  As  this  regulation  was  intended  to 
afford  the  opportunity  of  admission,  by  certificate,  to  all  Chemists  whose  stand- 
ing in  the  business  entitles  them  to  such  indulgence,  it  is  desirable  and  just  that 
the  fact  should  be  universally  known  in  order  that  none  may  have  reason  to 
complain  at  a  future  time,  that  they  are  excluded  for  want  of  due  notice. 

It  is  equally  important  that  those  to  whom  the  new  bjre-laws  are  not  ai>pli- 
cable,  and  who  can  only  be  admitted  on  passing  the  examination  of  the  Society, 
should  be  aware  of  the  fact,  that  the  stringency  of  the  examination  will  be  in- 
creased after  the  1st  of  May.  To  those  who  aspire  to  the  distinction  of  a  first 
class  certificate,  and  who  are  exerting  themselves  in  obtaining  the  needful  quali- 
cation,  the  above  observation  does  not  apply ;  but  we  refer  to  those  young  men 
who  have  not  had  the  advantages  of  a  scientific  education,  who  have  not  the 
opportunity  of  acquiring  the  amount  of  proficiency  which  at  a  future  time  will 
be  expected  in  all  Pharmaceutical  Chemists,  but  who  nevertheless  have  acquired 
a  sound  practical  knowledge  of  the  trade.  Those  who  are  thus  circumstanced 
should  avail  themselv^  of  the  lenient  examination  during  the  months  of  March 
and  April. 

From  the  number  of  communications  we  have  lately  received,  and  the  nature 
of  the  enquiries  they  contain,  respecting  the  terms  and  conditions  of  admission, 
we  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  nature  of  the  existing  regulations  is  not  so 
generally  imderstood  as  the  case  requires.  We  therefore  take  this  opportunity 
of  recommending  the  local  Secretaries  in  the  several  districts  to  use  their  endea- 
vours to  circulate  information  on  the  subject  among  their  neighbours.  The 
Council  have  not  the  opportunity  of  communicating  with  each  individual,  as  a 
complete  list  of  the  Chemists  and  Druggists  of  the  kingdom  cannot  be  obtained. 
It  is  e(jually  to  the  interest  of  the  Society  and  of  those  who  are  eligible  for 
admission  that  the  number  of  Members  should  be  increased,  and  that  all  duly 
qualified  Chemists  and  Druggists  should  be  united  under  the  title  of  Pharma- 
ceutical Chemists. 


THE  SUPPLY  OF  MEDICINES  TO  EMIGRANT  VESSELS. 

In  a  previous  number  (vol.  xi.,  page  339)  we  published  a  list  of  the  medicines 
required  to  be  furnished  to  emigrant  vessels,  with  some  remarks  on  the  regula- 
tions adopted  by  Her  Majesty*s  Land  and  Emigration  Commissioners.  It  will 
be  recollected  dv  our  readers  that  one  of  these  regulations  requires  that  all 
medicines  furnished  to  vessels  chartered  by  the  Commissioners  shall  be  procured 
from  Apothecaries*  Hall. 

This  of  course,  when  introduced,  created  much  dissatisfaction  among  the 
Drug^sts  who  were  in  the  habit  of  furnishing  vessels  with  medicines,  and  a  de- 
putation of  London  Chemists  and  Druggists  waited  on  the  Commissioners  on  the 
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14ih  FebriMury,  1862,  for  tibe  ^poae  ofremanstratrng  aad  ezpreMiaff  a  hope  ihmt 
thej  would  reconsider  the  subject.  The  deputatioii  contended  that  toe  oocasknml 
prevalcNDoe  of  delinquencies  on  the  part  of  a  few  individuals  wvs  not  sufficient  to 
justify  so  sweeping  a  reflection  on  the  whole  body  of  Chemists  and  Druggists  as 
their  r^ulation  conveyed.  It  was  snggested  that  a  more  elficwirt  inspedaon 
npLight  be  made,  and  the  deputation  expressed  a  desire  to  assbt  the  Coaunis- 
sioners  in  exposing  and  checking  the  frauds  which  had  brought  the  trade  into 
disgrace.  The  Commissioners  stated  in  reply  that  the  inspection  of  medicines 
had  b^ai  tried  fbr  a  long  time,  and  had  totally  failed.  They  had  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  no  course  could  be  pursued  with  a  prospect  of  success  except 
that  whieh  they  had  adopted,  nainely,  the  restriction  of  the  supply  to  one 
establishment  in  which  they  had  confidence.  They  disclaimed  any  prejudice  or 
disposition  to  favour  any  parties,  and  expressed  regret  that  they  had  felt  it  to 
be  their  dut7  to  adopt  a  regulation  so  invidious,  and,  in  some  respects,  objec- 
tionable. They  had  a  duty  to  perform,  and  being  responsible  fbr  the  foffly 
of  the  vessels  under  their  care  with  good  medicines,  they  felt  this  to  be  the 
primary  consideration,  sxtd  unless  the  deputation  could  point  out  any  other 
mode  by  which  the  object  could  be  secured,  they  could  not  deviate  from  their 
present  plan.  The  deputation  urged  that  the  inspection  might  be  conducted  in 
a  more  effectual  manner,  and  a  conversation  of  some  length  ensued,  in  which 
various  suggestions  were  offered  and  discussed.  The  Commissioners,  however, 
did  not  yield  the  point  at  issue,  and  the  deputation  retired  under  the  conviction 
that  there  was  little  or  no  prospect  of  a  change  in  the  regulations  taking  place. 

Soon  afterwards  we  waited  on  the  authorities  at  the  Board  of  Trade,  and 
ascertained  that  the  system  of  inspection  which  was  in  force  with  regaird  to 
emigrant  vessels  not  chartered  by  the  Commissioners  was  in  some  respects  de- 
fective, and  the  subject  was  under  consideration,  with  a  view  of  secuiing  a  more, 
satisfactory  result. 

It  was  quite  obvious  that  if  sufficient  grounds  existed  to  justify  the  Commis- 
sioners in  their  restrictive  policy,  the  same  grounds  were  equally  applicable  to 
other  vessels,  and  we  came  to  the  conclusion  that  an  entire  revision  of  the  system 
was  desirable.  The  efforts  to  bring  this  about  having  failed,  and  the  Commis- 
sioners having  declined  to  relax  in  their  regulations,  the  subject  was  abandoned 
for  the  time,  with  the  forlorn  hope  that  some  future  opportunity  mi^t  possibly 
occur  of  renewing  it  with  a  better  prospect  of  success. 

The  subject  was  about  the  same  time  discussed  among  the  Chemists  at  Liver- 
pool, who  abo  felt  the  annoyance  and  injury  inflicted  by  the  monopoly  in  &vout 
of  a  London  house.  No  active  measures,  however,  were  then  taken,  but  the 
dissatisfaction  whidi  prevailed  has  continued  to  increase,  and  application  was 
lately  made  to  the  members  for  Liverpool  for  their  advice  and  assistance.  The 
number  of  emigrant  vessels  which  for  some  time  past  have  lefb  the  port  of  Liver- 
pool has  been  so  considerable  that  the  inconvenience  of  the  restrictive  regulation 
has  been  increasingly  felt,  and  the  parties  aggrieved  resolved  to  midce  an  appeal 
to  the  Commissioners  in  the  hope  that  some  relaxation  of  the  rule  might  be 
obtained.  Accordingly,  by  the  intervention  of  Mr.  Turner,  M.F.,  an  interview 
was  obtained  on  Thursday,  the  17th  of  February,  the  report  of  which  will  be 
found  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Liverpool  Chemists*  Association,  pace  419. 

This  subject  is  one  which,  at  first  sight,  appears  to  concern  only  the  com- 
parattvely  small  number  of  Chemists  and  Druggists  who  are  engaged  in  that 
Dranch  of  the  business ;  bat,  if  considered  in  mI  its  bearings,  it  concerns  the 
whole  body  of  Pharmaceutists,  who  ou|^t  to  make  common  cause  with  those 
whose  interests  are  more  immediately  affected,  and  seriously  to  conttder  by 
what  means  the  odium  of  so  obnoxious  a  regulation  could  be  removed.  Severe 
and  summary  punishment  should  be  inflicted  on  the  perpetrators  of  the  fhutds 
which  have  brought  this  disgrace  upon  us  all.  In  every  case  in  which  such 
deiinquenotes  are  proved  to  exist,  no  efforts  should  be  spared  to  make  exmaspLes 
of  the  guilty  parties,  and  every  honest  man  in  the  trade  should  endeavour  to 
assist  in  this  exposure. 
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THE  LATj:  DR.  PJEREIRA. 

At  a  Meetmg:  of  the  Conncil,  Iield  on  tW  2d  of  Febnutfy,  185a»  it  was 
muminunisly  resolved, 

Tbat  this  Oouikcil  diMtreB  to  record  its-  de^  sense  of  the  loss  the  Sodety 
hag  SQStaaned  in  the  decease  of  its  late  valued  and  esteemed  pfroiessor  Ds. 
PsKBnuL,  to  whom  the  profession  owes  a  lasting  debt  of  gratitude  for  his 
zeal  and  unwearied  exertions  in  the  promotion  of  Science,  and  especially 
in  the  extension  of  the  knowledge  of  Materia  Medica,  which  he  enriched 
with  the  results  of  his  searchinfir  investigations,  and  imparted  to  the  student 
with  unrivalled  facilitj  and  Sect,  botn  by  oral  teacning  and  through  his 
published  works. 

The  Council  entertains  a  grateful  remembrance  of  the  valuable  servicea 
which  were  so  cordially  rendered  by  Dr.  Pereira  in  the  promotion  of  tlia 
sdentific  and  educational  objects  of  this  Institution,  and  whioh^  in  the 
infiourf  of  the  Society,  oontribnted  much  to  the  success  of  its  operations, 
bothihrough  the  influence  of  his  high  character  and  position  in  the  pro- 
fession, and  his  experience  as  a  distinguished  authority  m  Materia  Medica. 

That  the  Conversazione  announced  for  the  9th  of  February  be  postponed 
on  accoimt  of  the  lamented  decease  of  Dr.  Pereira. 

That  copies  of  the  above  Resolutions  be  forwarded  to  Mrs.  Pereira,  with 
the  sincere  condolence  and  sympathy  of  the  CounciL 

EVENING  MEETINGS  AND  LECTURES. 
It  was  resolved. 

That  the  following  regulations  be  adopted  for  the  admission  of  Visitors 
to  the  Evening  Meetmgs  and  Lectures,  and  to  the  Conversazione : — 

Each  Member  of  the  Society  to  have  the  privilege  of  introducing^  a 
friend — the  name  of  the  visitor,  and  of  the  Member  introducing  him,  being 
entered  in  the  book  in  the  hall.  Cards  may  be  obtained  from  the 
Secretary.  Any  Member  desiring  an  additional  card,  may  obtain  the 
same  on  application  to  a  Member  of  the  Conncil. 


PROVINCIAL  TRANSACTIONS. 


LIVERPOOL  CHEMISTS'  ASSOCL^TION. 

January  14(A,  1853. 

MB.  T.  D.  WAULSB  »  THE  CHAIB. 

Mb.  H.  Sugi>£k  Evans  delivered  a  lecture  On  the  Microscope,  and  its 
increasing  importance  to  the  Pharmaceutist. 

[The  report  of  the  above  arrived  too  late  for  insertion  in  this  number.] 

DEFDTATION   to  her  MAJESTY'S  COLONIAL  LAND  AND 

EMIGRATION    COMMISSIONERS. 

MEWOSIAr^ 

To  Her  Majutyt  Cdomtd  Land  and  Emigration  Commistiomn, 

GXMTI.BMSH, — We  beg  to  represent  to  you,  on  behalf  of  the  Liverpool  Chemists' 
Association,  by  whom  we  are  deputed,  the  hardship  and  impolicy  of  your  order, 
requiring  all  ships  chartered  by  you  to  obtain  their  supplies  of  medicines  fJfom 
Apothecaries'  HalL  We  are  aware  that  this  order  has  arisen  out  of  a  well-founded 
complaint  of  the  quaifty  of  medicines  sometimes  previously  supplied,  but  we  feel 
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assured  that  your  object  can  be  attained  without  gmng  a  monopoly  to  an  eatabliab- 
ment  wliich  has  not  exdusive  claims  to  public  confidence. 

Your  officers  are  at  present  empowered  to  make  an  examination  of  the  supplies 
fUrnished  to  all  emigration  ships,  and  to  prevent  any  going  to  sea  which  are  not 
provided  with  a  sufficient  supply  of  good  medicines,  and  of  such  sufficiency  and 
quality  they  are  the  sole  judges. 

Your  order  assumes  that  this  law  is  not  always  effectually  carried  out,  but  if  there 
be  a  defect  in  that  resjiect  we  think  that  the  remedy  should  be  applied  directly  to 
that  evil,  and  your  object  would  not  only  be  attained  in  respect  to  ships  chartered  by 
you,  but  emigrants  who  have  not  the  advantage  of  sailing  in  them  would  be  pro- 
tected. We  are  aware  that  a  question  has  arisen  whether  it  is  possible  to  make  an 
effectual  insi)ection,  but  we  submit  that  persons  acquainted  with  their  business  are 
able  to  make  such  an  examination  of  the  medicines  purchased  by  them  as  enables 
them  to  supply  good  articles  to  the  public,  and  that  a  competent  person,  with  suitable 
appliances,  arm^  with  your  authority,  could  protect  the  interests  of  emigrants,  eren 
more  effectually  than  the  interests  of  the  public  are  now  protected. 

We  have  been  informed  that  the  examinations  now  practised  have  been  in  some 
cases  of  too  cursory  a  character,  and  made  on  board  ship;  but  we  are  assured  that 
such  is  not  the  practice  in  this  port,  and  that  great  attention  is  bestowed  in  the 
matter. 

In  Liverpool,  whence  emigration  takes  place  on  so  large  a  scale,  there  can  be  no 
difficulty  in  making  the  necessary  arrangements  ;  and  we  think  the  contractor 
should  be  required  to  send  the  medicines  to  a  depot  a  sufficient  length  of  time  belbie 
they  are  required  on  board  the  vessel,  and  that  they  should  there  be  deliberately 
examined  by  a  competent  officer,  who  should  have  no  communication  with  the 
tradesman  supplying  them.  We  are  convinced  that  competition,  checked  by  the 
examination  of  officers  furnished  with  adequate  means  of  examination,  and  appUedto 
all  classes  of  emigrant  ships,  would  be  more  beneficial  to  emigrants,  more  economical 
to  government,  and  more  just  to  the  class  of  tradesmen  to  whom  we  belong. 

For  these  reasons  we  respectfully  beg  you  to  reconsider  your  regulations  bearing  on 
this  subject ;  and  we  ask  the  favour  of  an  interview,  to  enable  us  to  give  such 
ftirther  explanation  as  may  satisfy  you  of  the  reasonableness  of  our  wishes. 

We  are,  Gentlemen,  your  most  obedient  Servants, 

(Signed)  K.  Sumnbs, 

P.  Stbawsow, 
John  Abraham. 

The  Memorial  having  been  presented  to  the  Commissioners  by  Mr.  Charies 
Turner,  M.P.  for  Liverpool,  the  deputation  waited  on  the  Board  on  the  17th 
February,  Dr.  Edwards  attending  instead  of  Mr.  Sumner,  who  was  unable  to 
be  present. 

Mr.  TuBNEB,  M.P.,  having  introduced  the  deputation, 

Mr.  Abbaham  said,  he  l^lieved  he  might  at  once  address  himself  to  the 
question,  whether,  if  the  trade  were  open,  it  was  possible  for  the  inspectors  to 
prevent  bad  medicines  being  supplied  in  the  cases  in  question.  It  was  true  that 
It  was  difficult  to  determine  by  examination  the  exact  value  of  some  medicines, 
and  which  of  two  samples  might  be  more  or  less  pure  ;  but  in  many  cases  there 
was  no  such  difficulty ;  a  few  easily  applied  tests  would  determine  at  onoe 
whether  thev  were  or  were  not  what  they  were  called.  The  microscope  had  of 
late  years  added  much  to  our  means  of  examining  some  pharmaceutical  articles. 
The  reports  in  the  Lancet  of  the  examination  of  many  substances  in  powder, 
such  as  coffee,  flour,  &c.,  he  might  refer  to  as  showing  how  readily  adulterations 
mi^ht  be  detected,  powders  ot  different  kinds  of  grain  being  readily  distin* 
guishable  when  mixed  with  each  other.  It  was  possible  that  l£e  sophisticatioii 
of  some  articles  might  be  practised  so  as  to  escape  detection  bv  their  examination 
per  8€y  but  he  felt  certain  that  if  the  articles — upwards  of  100  in  number — 
required  by  the  Commissioners  to  be  supplied  to  every  ship  were  placed  before 
a  competent  examiner,  he  would  readily  find  evidences  of  fraud  or  ignorance  if 
such  existed,  and  if  evidence  of  fraud  appeared  in  a  single  instance  the  whole 
should  be  rejected.    If  no  evidence  of  fraud  or  ignorance  appeared,  the  contents 
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of  the  chest  might  be  depended  on  for  all  practical  purposes.  In  cases  where 
the  value  could  not  be  directly  ascertained,  attempts  to  chespen  an  article  might 
be  detected.  In  the  case  of  most  of  the  tinctures  the  principal  item  of  cost  was 
the  spirit.  A  person  who  wished  to  obtain  a  cheaper  tincture  would  use  less  spirit 
and  more  water.  But  this  fraud  might  be  detected  most  readily  by  the  specific 
gravity  of  the  liquid,  and  with  specific  gravity  beads  the  test  might  be  applied  in 
a  few  moments.  He  had  applied  to  Dr.  Lancaster,  one  of  the  government 
inspectors  at  Liverpool  and  Vice-President  of  the  Liverpool  Medical  Society, 
for  information  on  tne  subject.  Dr.  L.  assured  him  that  a  rigid  inspection  was 
practised,  the  microscope  was  used,  tests  applied,  and  comparison  with  standard 
specimens  instituted,  and  that  he  was  perfectly  satisfied  that  the  object  of  securing 
asupply  of  genuine  medicines  was  attamed.  He  was  himself  personally  uninterested 
in  the  supply  of  medicines  to  ships,  but  he  hoped  the  Board  would  see  the 
propriety  of  relieving  the  trade  from  the  monopoly  and  stigma  of  which  they 
complained. 

The  Commissioners,  as  on  the  former  occasion,  expressed  their  regret  at  the 
necessity  which  they  had  felt  themselves  under  of  adopting  the  regulation, 
and  their  willingness  to  reconsider  it  if  any  other  remedy  equafiy  effectual  could 
be  devised  for  checking  the  frauds  which  had  been  prevalent  under  the  former 
system ;  but  they  said  they  had  been  in  some  degree  confirmed  in  their  opinion 
in  favour  of  their  present  plan  by  the  admission  which  they  understood  to  have 
been  made  by  the  previous  deputation,  that  no  inspection  which  it  would  be 
practicable  to  carry  out  could  ensure  the  good  quality  of  every  medicine  in 
the  chests.  They  did  not  see  how  it  was  possible  to  examine  each  article  in 
every  chest,  and  without  this  they  did  not  consider  that  they  would  be  secure ' 
against  the  introduction  of  impure  or  inferior  drugs. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Commissioners  read  a  number  of  complaints  of  the 

anality  of  drugs  supplied  before  the  adoption  of  the  existing  system,  and  said 
ley  had  been  advised  that  inspection  could  not  be  effectual.  A  member  of  the 
Board  observed  that  they  had  now  a  double  security,  and  another  member  said 
that  the  Board  would  be  willing  to  state  in  writing  that  they  had  no  doubt  that 
there  were  Chemists  in  Liverpool  who  would  supply  medicines  as  good  as  could 
be  obtained  from  Apothecaries'  Hall,  but  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  make  a 
list  of  such,  and  that  there  was  no  medium  between  throwing  open  the  trade  and 
confining  it  to  Apothecaries*  Hall. 

Dr.  Ebwakds  fully  concurred  in  the  opinion  expressed  by  Mr.  Abraham,  that, 
with  the  present  appliances  of  science,  an  efficient  inspection  of  all  the  drugs 
could  be  made,  within  a  reasonable  time,  by  any  Medical  man  acquainted  with 
Pharmacy ;  and  he  referred  to  the  examinations  of  drugs  lately  instituted  in 
London  by  the  College  of  Physicians,  the  Lancet^  and  the  Medical  TtmeSy  as 
instances  of  the  readmess  with  which  adulterations  may  be  detected.  He  then 
referred  to  the  advancement  in  Pharmacy,  which  had  arisen  of  late  years  mainly 
through  the  efforts  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society,  and  to  the  powers  of  regis- 
tration now  granted  to  that  bodv ;  and  conceived,  if  any  restriction  in  the 
supply  of  medicines  should  be  iound  necessary,  that  everv  object^  could  be 
secured  by  employing  only  members  of  that  body.  Still  his^  opinion  was, 
that  without  any  restriction  in  the  supply,'  an  efficient  inspection  was  quite 
practicable  in  the  hands  of  the  present  medical  officers,  and  he  strongly  recom- 
mended dependence  on  that  guarantee  alone. 

Mr.  Strawson  confirmed  these  remarks,  and  represented  the  large  proportion 
of  other  ships  satisfactorily  supplied  by  this  precaution  alone,  and  the  injustice 
now  done  to  the  trade  by  the  present  order. 

A  discussion  of  considerable  length  took  place,  during  which  the  deputation 
were  assisted  by  Mr.  Turner.  The  Commissioners  treated  the  subject  with  all 
the  courtesy  and  attention  that  was  possible,  expressinff  their  willingness  to 
receive  further  information ;  and  the  deputation  left,  witn  the  hope  that  the 
Commissioners  would  see  reason  to  rescind  their  order. 
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CORTEX  ALSTONIJE  SCHOLARIS. 


TO  THB  XDtTOR  OT  THE  PHAmHACEUTIOAI.  JOUBHAL. 

Sut, — ^I  have  lately  brought  to  Europe  for  dbtribution  and  trial,  a  medicuie 
whicli  though  in  occasional  use  among  the  natives  of  some  parts  of  Inifia  Ins, 
to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  never  had  a  place  in  the  general  Pharmacopoeia 
even  of  the  Eastern  physicians.  In  fact  it  is  a  drug  known  only  to  the  ibrert 
practitioners,  who  have  a  knowledge  of  the  virtues  of  trees  and  herbs  veiy  far 
exceeding  that  possessed  by  the  more  civilized  Indian  native  practitionen. 
These  latter  deal  much  more  largely,  and  I  may  safely  add  much  more  destmc- 
tively,  in  mineral  remedies. 

The  medicine  now  under  report  is  the  hark.  ofAlstonta  schoIaris'R.  Br.,  a  great 
tree  of  the  natural  order  Apoqfnea^  found  in  the  forests  of  Malabar,  Canara, 
Soonda  and  some  other  parts  of  India,  and  brother  to  the  smaller  AiMtmia 
venenata  R.  Br.,  which  (as  the  name  imports)  is  very  pcnsonous.  It  has  obtaiiied 
the  trivial  name  scholaris  from  the  fact  of  small  planks  of  its  finely-grained  white 
wood  being  commonly  used  in  some  localities  for  the  school-boards  whereon  like 
children  trace  their  letters  (with  sand)  as  in  the  Laacasterian  system,  ongmaOy 
imported  from  the  East.  I  had  lone  known  that  the  bark  of  the  tree  was  oeca- 
aionally  used  in  bowel  afieclions,  but  from  the  suspiciously  active  &mily  to 
which  it  belongs  I  had  dreaded  to  bring  it  into  practical  use,  as  my  own  oppcir* 
tunities  for  doing  so  were  very  limited,  and  I  deemed  it  more  than  possible  that 
ita  use  in  the  hands  of  others  might  not  be  managed  so  cautioudy  as  cixoom- 
atances  appeared  to  require. 

Major  JDerHoste,  of  the  Bombay  army,  had  procured  a  quantity  of  the  bazk, 
and  having  made  a  tincture  from  it,  used  it  with  some  success  in  bowel 
complaints,  occasionally  very  prevalent  in  the  eztennve  native  establiahments 
which  he  had  under  his  control  while  constructing  a  new  road  in  the  soulii  of 
India.  When  I  visited  the  major  in  the  course  of  a  forest  tour,  I  rejoiced  to 
find  that  he  had  thus  paved  the  way  for  a  successful  trial  of  the  drug.  I  have 
since  then  repeatedly  used  it  as  a  remedy  in  diarrhoea  attended  witii  tomnDa, 
and  even  witu  tenesmus,  and  I  can  safely  say  that  in  every  case  it  has  given 
relief  to  the  symptoms.  The  relief  has  most  generally  been  permanent,  occa- 
sionally only  temporary,  and  such  as  to  require  a  repetition  of  the  doae.  Mr 
practical  experience  of  its  efiects  has  not  been  sufficiently  continuous  to  enabfe 
me  to  indicate  the  particular  state  of  alvine  or  biliary  secretion  to  wluch  ita  use 
is  moat  applicable.  Points  like  these  are  for  the  determination  of  the  dmieai 
practitioner,  bavins  leisure  and  opportunity  to  record  the  results  of  hoapital 
practice.  It  has  also  appeared  to  me  to  possess  marked  effects  in  promoting  iJie 
expulsion  of  intestinal  lumbrid.  Of  its  effects  in  cholera,  European  or  Ai^^A*^ 
I  have  as  yet  only  one  case  recorded,  and  that  of  the  European  form  of  the 
disease.  The  patient,  a  taflor  in  Edinburgh,  was  treated  solely  with  tins 
medicine,  and  (as  the  accompanying  letter  testifies*)  with  the  best  effect.    I 

*  The  following  is  the  letter  referred  to: — 

**  My  dear  Sir,— I  cannot  delay  so  )xmg  as  tall  I  see  yop,  the  pleasare  of  tdfiiw  yon  absat  a 
very  severe  oase  of  firitaah  choleca  treated  entirely  with  Tmelfura  dkUmm.  On  ididay  motniiig 
last  a  man  was  lying  in  a  low  honse  in  Carnitha'*s  Close,  having  been  in  bed  smce  the  Fridaj, 
on  which  day  he  was  seized  with  violent  vomiting  and  poipng,  and  vhen  I  saw  him  on  tie 
Monday  he  had  taken  nothing  bat  a  dose  of  castor  ml,  and  hao^  tasted  food  since  the  FVidsj. 
He  was  very  low,  and  eznaosted  with  frequent  clear  watery  evacnadom  miaed  with  a 
qnantity  of  clear  mnoens,  abowiog  the  fiaiiig  membrane  of  the  bowels  to  be  in  a  very  initaUe 
state.  I  immediateljr  went  ap  to  BailMe  Mamrlaiw*s  atnd  got  two  onnces  TimtcL  atatoma^  and 
adminiatered  one  teaspoonfhl,  dirnctmg  his  wife  to  give  him  some  toasted  bread  with  hot  water 
poured  on  it.  In  an  hoar  and  a  quarter  I  called  back;  he  had  had  three  evacnaticna  since  I  had 
seen  him.    I  gave  him  another  teaspoonfnl,  and  saw  mm  an  hour  and  a  lujf  afterwards,  during 
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leod  the  ease  for  your  perasal.  In  ibe  Gr^ieral  Hospital  of  Bombay  it  itbs 
tried  in  chronic  diarrhoea,  and  the  cases  treated  by  means  of  it  seemed  to  bare 
an  arerase  of  success  about  equal  to  those  which  were  treated  by  other  means. 
From  this  we  may  possibly  infer  that  its  use  is  less  indicated  in  these  chronic 
affections  than  in  the  sudden  and  more  seyere  attacks  attended  by  tormina.  As 
I  have  now  forwarded  some  for  trial  to  Dr.  Christison  of  £dinbui*gh,  to 
M.  Guibourt  of  Paris,  to  Mr.  Quekett  of  the  College  of  Surgeons,  to  Mr. 
Macfarluie,  Dn^gist,  Edinburgh,  and  to  yourself,  I  indulge  the  hope  that  we 
may  be  able  to  havQ  a  good  estimate  of  its  yalue  as  a  medicine  in  diarrhoea 
and  in  cholera,  also  as  a  rennifiige  applicable  to  the  destruction  of  lumbriei, 
which,  from  our  experience  in  the  East,  we  find  to  be  almost  inyariably  present 
in  some  visitations  of  epidemic  cholera. 

I  have  usually  formed  the  tincture  with  |iij.  of  the  bark,  coarsely  bruised,  to 
a  pint  of  proof  spirit,  and  I  have  also  occasionally  given  the  |K>wdered  bark  in  a 
pill,  combined  with  rhubari),  ipecacuanha  and  extract  of  gentian.  The  dose  of 
the  powder  may  vary  from  three  to  five  grains. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir, 

Your  most  obedient  Servant, 

London^  9ih  Feb.,  1853.  AusxAKnxa  Gibsov, 

SargeoQ  Bombsy  EsUbliahment. 


EXTEACT  OF  COLOCTNTH. 


to  the  KBrroB  of  the  fhabmaceutical  jousnax. 

Dbab  Snt, — At  page  S76,  last  number  of  the  Fharmaoeutical  Journal,  appear 
the  detailed  experiments  of  Mr.  Curtis  on  extract  of  coloeynth.  There  cannot 
be  a  doubt  that  the  ^^tenaceous  substance"  obtained  by  Mr.  Curtis  is  the 
resinous  substance  I  send  you.  TVithont  the  admixture  of  this  resinous  sub- 
stance the  extract  is  smootn.  With  it  the  product  I  have  obtained  is  equal  to 
<nie-half  of  the  coloeynth  employed. 

I  should  be  glad  of  an  opportunity  of  ascertaining  what  the  medicinal  action 
of  this  resinous  substance  is.  My  experienee  is  not  fiivourable  to  the  process 
for  extract  of  coloeynth  given  in  the  London  Pharmacopceia  of  1851. 

TouTB  truly,  Gxobge  Whipfmb. 

ABSTRACT  OF 
A  I^CTURE  ON  CAOUTCHOUC  AND  GUTTA  PBRCHA. 

BT  PBOFSBSOft  CBACE  CALVERT. 

Tms  lecture  was  delivered  at  the  Boyal  InstitutioD,  Manchester.  The  lecturer 
began  by  stating  that  few  substances  could  be  better  chosen  to  illustrate  the  rapid 
progress  of  manufactures  and  the  wonderful  application  which  men  made  at  the 

which  interral  he  had  no  evacuation.  I  made  him  some  arrowroot  with  a  fittk  brandv  m  it, 
which  he  took,  and  it  lay  on  his  stomach,  and  in  half  an  hour  gave  a  third  teaspoonfol.  He  was 
now  decidedly  better  and  felt  incficed  to  sleep,  so  I  left  him.  The  next  morning  (Taesday) 
better ;  had  no  stool  mnce  I  saw  him  kst,  bet  much  exhaweted  and  sore  all  OTer.  T».day  he  was 
up  and  at  bis  work,  which  is  a  bksnne,  as  he  has  a  wife  and  fLve  children  depending  on  him. 
i&  name  is  Hngh  Short,  a  tailor.  Ifr.  Gibson  will  knvw  who  he  is.  The  TlMctarti  alMomim 
seenu,  so  &r  as  1  can  jndge,  to  be  a  fine  aromatic  astriageat  bitter,  and  the  sooner  it  has  a  place 
in  the  PhaimaoopflBia  of  the  Edinbnrgh  GoU^  the  better.  I  hare  nodoobt  that  within  twelve 
months  J 
liMhioDS. 

away  imn  pttmdous  treatment  by  means' of  drags  containing;  opium,  substituting  as  it  does  a 
mmpleand  uncomplicated  medicme.  "  I  am,  my  dear  Sir,  most  trnly  yoara, 

*^WtOow  BanJi,  Newhavenf  Nov,  10,  1852. 

"  To  Db.  Albxahdbr  Gibson.'' 
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preflent  day  of  the  different  materials  placed  hy  nature  at  their  disposal,  it  betng 
only  one  hundred  years  since  the  first  piece  of  India-rubber  was  brought  into 
Europe  by  the  traveller,  La  Condamine,  from  South  America.  It  was  only  in  1845 
that  Dr.  Montgomery  laid  before  the  Asiatic  Society  in  London  the  first  sample  of 
gutta  percha.  India-rubber  is  obtained  from  several  varieties  of  fig  trees  (principaOy 
Uie  Jatropha  elasticd)  which  are  found  chiefly  in  South  America,  Singapore,  Java, 
Assam,  &c.  To  extract  it  from  the  tree,  deep  incisions  are  made  in  different  parts 
of  the  bark  during  the  winter  season.  A  fluid  exudes,  which  is  received  into  tiie 
large  leaves  of  the  phrynium  capitatum,  and  balls  of  clay  are  rolled  in  it,  and  these 
are  then  suspended  in  the  air  to  dry.  Tliis  operation  is  renewed  until  the  covering 
has  reached  the  thickness  of  about  half  an  inch,  when  the  day  matrix  is  broken  and 
shaken  out.  It  is  ascertained  that  a  large  tree  will  yield  from  thirty  pounds  to  forty 
pounds  of  sap,  which  contains  sixty  per  cent,  of  solid  matter,  out  of  which  fn»n 
thirty-one  to  thirty-seven  per  cent,  is  real  caoutchouc  Owing  to  the  varieties  of 
quality  and  form  in  which  caoutchouc  is  imported,  it  becomes  necessary  to  submit 
it  to  the  following  operations,  to  enable  the  manufacturer  to  bring  it  into  a  working 
condition  : — ^Tlie  bottles  or  capsules  of  India-rubber  are  cut  in  pieces  and  placed  in 
warm  water  for  several  hours,  and  when  sufliciently  swollen  out,  they  aro  passed 
between  rollers  placed  in  contact  with  warm  water,  which  transforms  the  pieces 
into  leaves  of  two  feet  long  and  six  wide.  These  leaves  of  caoutchouc  are  passed 
through  a  succession  of  rollers,  and  their  impurities  are  gradually  worked  out ;  they 
are  afterwards  dried,  and  several  of  the  leaves  are  passed,between  revolving  cylin- 
ders, and  formed  into  masses  weighing  from  fourteen  to  twenty  pounds.  These 
lumps  are  gradually  re-passed  between  two  large  fluted  cylinders,  requiring  an 
engine  of  ffom  ten  to  twelve  horse  power  to  move  them  ;  they  then  unite  together 
and  form  a  uniform  mass  of  six  or  seven  feet  long,  and  eight  or  nine  inches  diameter. 
This  mass  is  then  placed  in  a  trough  and  submitted  to  Mgh  hydraulic  pressure  for 
several  days.  It  is  from  these  masses  that  nearly  all  the  various  articles  are 
prepared,  and  the  greater  part  of  them  by  simply  placing  the  mass  on  sliding  tables, 
which  bring  them  in  contact  with  circular  knives  revolving  horizontally  8000  times 
per  minute  ;  these  cut  them  into  sheets  of  different  thicknesses.  For  example,  if  a 
tube  is  required,  it  is  simply  sufficient  to  double  the  caoutcliouc  and  cut  the  edges 
with  a  sharp  clean  instrument  and  the  fresh  surfaces  will  unite  and  form  a  perfect 
joint.  To  obtain  threads  there  are  generally  three  different  methods  adopted.  Hie 
first  consists  in  taking  sheets  of  vulcanized  India-rubber  and  cutting  them  by 
circular  knifes  into  threads  of  different  thicknesses.  The  second  method  is  by 
stretching  a  thread  to  six  times  its  primitive  length,  passing  it  in  that  state  through 
boiling  water,  and  then  drying  it  on  reels  and  allowing  it  to  remain  there  several 
days.  A  third  mode  lias  lately  been  published:  it  consists  also  in  stretching  a 
thread  to  five  times  its  length,  but  in  dry  air,  at  2 12°,  allowing  it  to  cool  gradually,  and 
then  re-stretching  it  another  five  times  its  length,  under  the  same  chrcumstances.  By 
this  last  method  a  strip  of  India-rubber,  one  foot  in  length,  may  be  drawn  by  six 
successive  stretchings  into  a  thread  of  16,625  feet  long.  A  process  has  lately  been 
discovered  of  manifiacturing  tubes,  which  consists  in  putting  caoutchouc  into  a 
liquor  composed  of  ninety-five  parts  of  sulphuret  of  carbon  and  five  parts  of  rectified 
spirit  of  wine.  Owing  to  the  water  in  this  last  substance,  the  caoutdiouc  only 
swells  in  the  liquor,  and  does  not  dissolve.  The  pasty  mass  thus  obtained  is  forced 
through  plates  having  circular  openings,  and  sometimes  tubes  are  thus  obtained 
which  acquire  consistency  as  the  fluid  evaporates. 

The  attention  of  the  audience  was  then  drawn  to  the  mode  by  which  waterproof 
wearing-apparel  is  manufactured,  and  which  consists  in  passing  a  piece  of  cloth  over 
a  roller  which  has  been  dipped  in  a  solution  of  caoutchouc  dissolved  in  ooal  naphtha, 
and  fh)m  which  the  excess  adhering  to  its  surface  is  removed  by  means  of  a 
scraper.  This  cloth,  having  taken  up  the  caoutdiouc  from  the  roller,  is  made  to 
pass  between  a  pair  of  rollers,  where  it  meets  a  fresh  piece  of  doth,  and  thus  the 
caoutchouc  forms  a  layer  between  the  two  fabrics.  All  that  is  then  necessary  is  to 
steam  and  dry  them.  They  can  also  be  prepared  with  a  mixture  of  caoutchouc  and 
sulplmr,  which  is  ultimately  transformed  by  heat  into  vulcanized  India-mbber. 
During  the  year  1845,  a  Mr.  Hancodc  discovered  the  first  means  of  vulcanising 
India-rubber,  that  is  to  say,  combining  the  caoutchouc  with  sulphur,  and  thus  com- 
municating to  it  many  valuable  properties,  such  as  a  constant  elasticity,  and 
capability  of  resisting  a  moderate  heat  or  an  intense  cold.    After  having  described  a 
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▼ariet^  of  modes  which  hare  been  published,  the  lecturer  said  that  the  following 
was  the  one  generally  adopted : — ^It  consists  in  swelling  the  caoutchouc  in  coal- 
naphtha,  and  adding  to  it  from  ten  to  twelve  per  cent,  of  sulphur^  and  triturating  them 
perfectly,  and  when  the  whole  is  well  mixed,  it  is  laid  between  the  fabrics,  allowed 
to  dry,  then  introduced  into  cylinders,  and  submitted  to  steam  for  an  hour  or  more, 
at  a  temperature  of  320°  Fah.    Another  mode  consists  in  putting  sheets,  &c^  of 
caoutchouc  in  ono  yessel,  and  in  another  placed  by  its  side  sulphur  heated  to  its 
boiling  point,   and    conveying   these    vapours    into   the   vessel    containing   the 
caoutdiouc,  by  the  hc^  of  a  jet  of  steam  having  a  temperature  of  3S6°.     The 
most    lemarkable   method   of    vulcanizing   Indi»-robber,    was    one   which   the 
lecturer   intended  showing,  by  which    it    was   effected  at  the  natural  tempe- 
rature and  in  a  few  minutes.    In  fact,  to  effect  this  result,  it  was  sufficient  to 
dip  a  thin  slip  of  caoutchouc  in  a  solution  composed  of  100  parts  of  sulphuret  of 
carbon,  and  2}  per  cent,  of  proto-chloride  of  sulphur  for  a  few  minutes,  then  ex- 
posing it  to  the  air,  after  repeating  the  process  onoe  or  twice,  the  caoutchouc  was 
vulcanized.    To  remove  the  add  it  was  simply  necessary  to  give  it  one  or  two 
washings  in  weak  alkali  water,  and  then  dry  it.    In  this  process  and  in  the  one 
above  mentioned,  caoutchouc  combines  with  ftom  ten  to  fifteen  per  cent,  of  sulphur. 
Vulcanized  India-rubber  had  been  applied  to  many  useful  purposes,  and  one  of  the 
most  interesting  was  that  made  by  Mr.  W.  Brockedon,  in  which  full  advantage  was 
taken  of  the  eliutidty  and  contractisity  of  vulcanized  caoutchouc    Caoutchouc  has 
also  received  a  valuable  application  under  the  form  of  marine  glue,  which  consists  in 
dissolving  from  two  to  four  parts  (^  caoutchouc  in  thirty-four  parts  of  coal-naphtha, 
and  mixing  it  with  thirty-four  parts  of  pulverized  resin-lac,  when  the  whole  is  heated 
gradually  to  fusion,  and  run  into  flat  pieces.    To  apply  this  glue,  which  has  proved 
so  valuable  to  the  navy,  as  to  make  water-tight  jomts  with  stone  or  wood,  it  is 
simply  necessary  to  reduce  the  glue  to  fluid  by  a  heat  of  280°,  and  then  apply  it.  wThere 
were  one  or  two  properties  of  caoutchouc  of  which  it  might  be  interesting  to  inform 
his  audience.    The  first  was,  that  although  caoutchouc  was  insoluble  in  water,  it  was 
capable  of  absorbing,  if  kept  in  contact  with  it,  from  eighteen  to  twenty-six  per  cent. 
Another  point  was,  tiiat  caoutchouc  would  gradually  swell  from  twenty  to  thirty 
times  its  primitive  bnUc  if  placed  in  contact  with  coal-naphtha;  and,  lastly,  that  a 
mixture  composed  of  six  parts  of  alcohol  and  ninety-four  of  sulphuret  of  carbon,  was 
found  to  be  its  best  solvent;  ether  and  turpentine  only  dissolved  it  partially;  and 
nitric  acid  attacked  it  violently. 

Mr.  Grace  Calvert  next  drew  the  attention  of  his  audience  to  the  substance  called 
gutta  percha,  which,  like  India-rubber,  is  composed  of  carbon  and  hydrogen,  and 
thus  is  analogous  to  essence  of  roses,  turpentine,  and  coal-gas.  Gutta  percha  ia 
obtained  from  several  species  of  trees,  especially  from  the  Isonandra  nerchay  which 
grows  abundantly  in  the  island  of  Borneo,  the  firuit  and  flowers  of  which  tree  are 
used'  as  artides  of  food  by  the  natives,  as  well  as  a  gum  which  exudes  from  the 
plant,  employed  by  them  as  a  substitute  for  butter.  To  obtain  gutta  percha 
the  same  process  is  followed  as  for  India-rubber,  but  with  this  difference,  that  the 
milky  fluid  which  nms  out  from  the  indsion  coagulates  and  dries  in  the  air.  The 
lumps  obtained,  which  weigh  from  five  to  six  pounds,  are  submitted  in  this  country 
to  the  following  process,  with  a  view  of  removing  the  impurities  which  are  intro- 
duced into  them  by  the  carelessness  of  the  natives:— The  lumps  of  gutta  percha  are 
cut  into  smaU  slips  by  being  put  into  contact  with  knives  which  revolve  vrith  great 
rapidity.  These  slips  are  worked  in  water  by  the  hands;  put  into  a  conical  hopper 
which  conveys  them  to  squeezing  rollers,  and  thence  they  are  brought  into  contact 
with  two  cylinders  having  small  teeth,  which  revolve  800  times  per  minute.  By 
this  means  the  substance  is  cut  into  shreds,  which  swim  on  the  cold  water,  the 
remaining  impurities  sinking  to  the  bottom.  Thence  they  are  removed  into  water 
having  a  temperature  of  180°  to  200°,  when  they  are  made  to  unite  into  masses. 
For  the  gutta  percha  to  form  homogeneous  masses,  it  is  indispensable  that  no  water 
should  be  interposed  between  the  partides.  To  effect  this  the  masses  are  put  into  a 
kneading  machine,  which  consists  of  a  box  in  which  a  cylinder  is  made  to  revolve  in 
such  a  manner,  that  when  the  gutta  percha  is  introduced  into  the  box  it  is  rubbed 
and  squeezed  with  pressure  between  its  sides  and  that  of  the  cylinder.  The  lecturer 
here  described  methods  of  preparing  tubes,  &c.,  of  this  substance,  and  he  also  stated 
that  gutta  percha  vessels  were  highly  valuable,  as  they  were  not  acted  on  by  sea- 
water,  alkalies,  vegetable  adds,  or  weak  mineral  adds.  It  was  in  fact  only  attacked 
YOL.xn.  2  o 
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hj  ■troog  snlphiiric,  nitric,  and  hydroehlonc  adds.  It  was  diaaolTed  wilii  UdSity  Iff 
teipeatine,  oMl-naphtha,  and  chJorofomi;  aad,  lastly,  il  had  been  found  by  ezpe- 
liment  thai  tiie  tenaxatj  of  gutta  perdia  was  as  IbUowa: — ^A  band  of  six  iacliea  kog^ 
£oar  inches  wide,  and  j^gth  of  an  inch  thick,  was  capable  of  bearing  s  w«i|^t  of 
fimr  pounds  eleyen  ounces. 


ON  THE  COMPOSITION  OF  INSTANTANEOUS  LIGHT  MATCHES. 

The  old  tinder-box,  with  its  flint  and  steel  and  solphur  match  (the  origin  of  wiutk 
cannot  now  be  traced),  stood  its  ground  for  centuries,  and  iMd  fair  to  be  peipetnal 
both  on  the  score  of  simplicity  Ve  well  as  economy.  The  progress  of  science  «Bd  the 
disooTeries  of  modem  diemistry  hare,  however,  fairly  driren  the  tinder-box  fnm 
the  field,  and  it  is  now  rarely  seen  ezoq>t  in  the  cottages  of  remote  districts. 

In  1804  a  preparation  of  phosphorus  oil  and  wax  was  introduced;  Una  was 
contained  in  a  small  bottle,  and  into  it  a  common  sulphur  matdi  was  dipped,  which, 
when  afterwards  rubbed  against  a  piece  of  cork,  inflamed  and  ignited  the  matdi. 
Next  came  a  preparation  of  phosphorus  in  a  bottle  in  which  a  match,  tipped  with  a 
composition  of  chlorate  of  potash  and  sulphur  being  dipped,  became  instantaneosuly 
inflamed.    Next,  in  1807,  came  the  **  Chemical  **  matches,  which  were  formed  l^ 
dipping  the  sulphur  match  in  a  mixture  composed  of  ddorate  of  potash,  sugaor, 
gum,  and  rermiUon,  to  which  camphor  was  sometimes  added;   hence  another 
de8ignati<xi  of  ^<  camphorated "  matches.    These  matdies  were  plaoed  in  one  de- 
partment of  the  box,  whilst  the  other  was  oocuiM.ed  by  a  small  bottle  containing 
asbestos,  moistened  with  sulphuric  add.      When  the  mixture  is  brought  into 
Immediate  contact  with  sulphuric  acid,  it  is  decomposed  with,  explosion  and  the 
production  of  fire ;  the  sulphur,  and  next  the  wood  of  the  match  is  ignited;  and  thva, 
1^  dipping  the  prepared  match  in  the  bottle  of  add,  an  instantawywa  light  was  readily 
procured.    The  great  objection  to  the  use  of  this  match  arose  ttom  the  circumstance^ 
that  drops  of  the  add  taken  up  by  the  match  would  often  fall  on  dress,  fuznitoie, 
&&,  and  cause  damage.    Another  objection  arose  from  the  great  affinity  possessed 
by  sulphuric  acid  for  water,  so  that  if  the  bottle  containing  this  add  remained 
uneorkied  for  any  length  of  time,  the  add  absoibed  so  much  moisture  from  the  air  as 
to  cause  its  dilution  to  a  point  at  which  it  was  incapable  of  effecting  the  deoomposition 
of  the  chlorate  of  potash  on  the  match.    These  matches,  howcTer,  maintained  their 
ground  for  a  considerable  period,  and  with  a  little  care  were  "wery  eflfectire.    In  1826 
Mr.  Watts,  Chemist,  of  the  Strand,  brought  out  the  ''Ludier,"  or  light-produdng 
match  (hue  Iwht  fero,  **  I  bear ").     These  matdies  were  composed  of  chlonte 
of  potash,  sufphuret  of  antimony,  gum,  &c.,  coYering  the  ordinary  sulphur  match, 
and  were  ignited  by  being  drawn  through  a  piece  of  sand  or  glass  paper.    These  were 
exceUent  matches,  but  required  a  little  more  attention  in  their  ignition  than  the 
minority  of  people  gave. 

At  the  close  of  1828  Mr.  Jones  brought  out  his  **  Promethians."  These,  however; 
were  too  expensiTO  to  supersede  the  Ludfer.  The  Promethians  woe  pr^ared  as 
fellows  : — Into  a  small  globule  of  glass,  no  matter  what  shape,  of  the  sixe  of  -f^th 
part  of  an  inch  to  two  inches  long,  and  from  ^i^d  part  to  luJf  an  inch  in  diameter, 
there  was  iatrodaoed  sulphuric  acid,  in  quantity  not  quUe  sufficient  to  fill  the  globule; 
the  i^ierture  through  which  the  adui  was  introduced  was  then  dosed  by  means  of  the 
blowpipe,  or  otherwise,  so  that  the  admission  of  atmospheric  air  and  the  escape  of 
add  was  prevented.  The  glass  globule  was  then  surrounded  with  a  combustihle 
materia],  and  thus  prepared,  endosed  in  a  piece  of  paper,  linen,  or  oiher  substance 
eapaUe  of  ignition.  This  combustible  material  was  formed  by  mixing  together 
chlorate  of  potash,  sugar,  camphor,  &c.,  which,  on  the  breakage  of  the  glass 
globule  by  a  smart  blow  and  consequent  liberation  of  sulphuric  add,  readily  took 
fire.  The  paper  containing  the  globule  of  add  and  the  combustible  composition 
was  twisted  in  a  spiral  form,  and  saturated  with  solution  of  nitre  or  gunpowdor 
when  required  for  ligliting  cigars,  &c 

In  1830  M.  Derepas,  of  Paris,  took  out  a  patent  in  France  for  the  pr^fMumtlan  of 
the  following  composition  for  matches  : — Into  a  large  flask,  heated  in  a  sand-bath, 
put  eight  parts  of  pure  phosphorus,  which  is  idlowed  to  be  about  half  melted  without 
being  oxidised.  Four  parts  of  magnesia  are  then  added,  and  the  whde  well  mixed 
for  an  hour  at  the  temperature  of  234°  Fah^  the  heat  being  moderated  in  proportion 
as  the  operation  proceeds*    When  cooled  to  100^  or  106°  Fah.^  this  oompoaitaon 
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Ibrmt  a  k»d  of  vnctnoos  powder,  which  ii  pat  into  bottles,  and  when  cold,  carefully 
stopped.  This  subetance  forme  an  opaqne  body,  fit  for  influaing  a  oommon  eolphur 
match  when  dipped  into  it. 

In  1838,  phoephomi,  which  had  for  a  kog  period  been  banished  from  the  light- 
giTSDg  list,  WM  again  faRmi^t  into  nse^  since  which  time  it  has  continued  a 
leading  ingredient  in  the  compositiQn  of  which  matches  are  formed.  The  great 
improTeDsents  which  haye  been  from  time  to  time  introduced  into  the  manufiKStnre 
of  this  article,  have  contributed  much  to  this  restdt.  Phosphorus  is  now  sold  at  a 
lower  price  per  pound  than  it  was  formerly  per  ounce.  As  late  as  1837,  the 
price  of  phosphocus  was  42&  per  pound,  from  which  it  has  gradually  foUen  to  2«.  9d 
per  pound,  in  osder  to  distinguish  the  new  phosphorus  matches  from  the  ludfon, 
the  term  Congreres  was  applied  to  them,  in  allusion  to  Sir  William  Congreve,  of 
rocket  oelebnty,  and  although  the  term  Inci&r  is  now  in  ordinary  language  applied 
to  sil  kinds  of  instantaneous  light  matches,  its  use  was  first  restricted  to  those  which 
did  not  contain  i^osphorus  as  an  ingredient  in  their  composition.  These  Congreyes 
are  of  two  kinds,  the  snapping  and  the  silent ;  the  former  contain  chlorate  of  potash, 
and  are  by  for  the  best ;  they  are  less  dangerous  and  less  susceptible  of  being  injured 
by  dampk  The  silent  matches  contain  nitre  instead  of  chlorate  of  potash,  and  are 
very  liable  to  iAJury  from  exposure.  Most  of  the  cheap  foreign  matches  imported 
into  this  eouotry  are  of  the  latter  kind,  and  are  not  equal  to  the  snapping  matches 
made  by  Hyman,  Bell,  and  others,  in  our  own  country.  The  following  formulas 
(German)  are  for  the  preparatioa  of  silent  CongreTes  :~(1 .)  Nine  parts  of  phosphorus, 
fourteen  parts  of  nitre,  sixteen  parts  of  finely  dirided  peroxide  of  manganese,  well 
mixed  and  worked  up  into  a'paste  of  suitable  coasistence,  by  means  of  sixteen  parte 
of  gum  arable  made  into  a  mucilage  with  water.  (2.)  Phosphorus,  four  parts* 
nitre,  ten  parts^  glue,  six  parts,  red  lead,  five  parts,  sinalts,  two  parts.  Liquify  the 
glue  with  the  aid  of  a  small  quantity  of  water  and  a  gentle  heat,  and  to  this  liquified 
fjbaCy  at  a  temperature  of  about  146*^  Fah.,  add  the  nitre,  the  red  lead,  and  lastly, 
the  smalts^  and  make  the  whole  into  a  soft  mass  ot  uniform  consistence.  (3.)  Guin 
ambic,  sixteen  parts,  phosphorus,  nine  parts,  nitre,  fourteen  parts,  venmlion,  six- 
teen parts.  Instead  of  gum  arabic,  mucHage  of  gum  tragacanth  may  be  employed. 
After  being  dipped  into  the  composition  and  dried,  the  points  of  the  matches  may  be 
covered  with  a  weak  solution  of  gum  copal,  to  pteserre  them  from  the  action  of 
damp  air. 

The  rationale  of  the  action  of  these  matches  is,  that  substances,  such  as  phos- 
phorus, having  a  great  affinity  for  oxygen,  are  mixed  with  a  large  amount  of  it 
oondensed  into  a  small  spaoe^  as  in  chlorate  of  potash,  nitre,  &&,  so  tiiat  the  slightest 
cause  is  sufficient  to  effect  their  combination.  On  this  account  the  peroxides  of 
manganese  and  lead,  which  abound  in  oxygen,  are  often  mixed  with  the  nitre,  they 
act  in  the  same  way  when  they  have  once  attained  a  red  heat.  Lucifer  matches, 
especially  those  into  whose  composition  chlorate  of  potash  enters,  are  much  less 
dangerous  than  might  haye  been  expected ;  this  has  resulted  from  the  circumstance, 
that  mndi  attention  has  been  given  to  reducing  the  inflammability  of  the  compo- 
sition to  the  greatest  powiblc  extent,  so  that  the  matches  inflame  only  when  strongly 
roUted  against  roi^h  surfaces,  but  nofreadily  by  pressure  or  shaking. 

Most  oi  the  or&iary  ludfior  matches  are  dipped  in  melted  sulphur  previous  to 
their  receiving  a  coating  of  the  inflammable  composition,  the  sulphur  talung  fire  at 
a  comparatively  low  temperature,  communicates  it  inflammability  to  the  wood.  The 
pcesence  of  sidfimr  has  the  objectioQ  of  producing  a  disengagement  of  sulphurous 
add  gas  firom  the  inflammation  of  the  match,  izgurioos  to  respixution.  To  avoid  this 
inconvenience,  matches  are  dipped  in  oil,  stearine,  or  melted  wax,  whereby  they  are 
rendered  sufficiently  inflammable  without  the  use  of  sulphur,  after  which  they  are 
dipped  in  eitiier  of  the  inflammable  compositions  before  mentioned. 

Some  matches  are  made  enthrely  of  wax  or  stearine,  and  tipped  with  the  ordinary 
ignitahle  compoaitkm.  In  some  cases  a  small  wick  is  made  to  pass  down  the  wax 
match,  and  wus  l^e  two  operations  of  lighting  a  match  and  lighting  a  taper  is 
efibcted  at  one  and  the  same  time.  In  other  cases  the  lid  of  the  match-box  is 
furnished  with  a  receptacle  In  idiich  to  placo  the  ignited  match,  which  bums  long 
enough  to  allow  of  the  sealing  of  a  letter. 

In  1848,  Mr.  Henry  Archer  patented  a  mode  of  making  matches  to  be  used  as 
tapers,  applicable  for  the  purpose  of  sealing  letters  and  other  similar  convenient 
purposes,  lliesematd^weie  made  to  remain  in  a  vertical  poeitiiOQ  while  being  ooo- 
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sumed,  witlioat  the  necesnty  of  being  either  held  between  the  fingers  or  fixed  in  a 
•mall  hole,  as  had  preTiousIy  been  the  method  adopted. 

Mr.  Newton,  in  1836,  and  Mr.  Bush,  in  1842,  patented  the  oontrivanoe  of  fixing 
matches  in  rows  or  compartments  in  boxes,  the  interior  surfaces  of  which  were 
roughened ;  in  drawing  oat  a  match  it  encountered  a  sufficient  degree  of  friction  to 
cause  ignition. 

Tlie  fusee  matches  employed  for  lighting  cigars  were  first  made  of  Amadou,  or 
German  tinder,  of  which  some  remarkably  fine  specimens  were  exhibited  in  the 
Prussian  and  Austrian  departments  of  the  Great  Exhibition.  Amadou  is  prepared 
fiom  a  flmgus  or  species  of  mushroom,  the  Boietus  wmiarius,  which  grows  on  the 
trunks  of  old  oak  and  ash  trees,  &c  The  portion  used  is  that  underlying  the  outer 
bark,  and  oyerlying  the  ligneous  matter;  it  is  cut  into  thin  slices  and  beaten,  then 
boiled  in  a  strong  solution  of  nitre,  dried,  and  again  beaten,  and  once  more  boiled  in 
the  nitre  solution.  Black  Amadou  is  impregnated  with  gunpowder.  This  prepared 
Amadou  is  tipped  with  an  inflammable  composition,  which  ignites  on  friction.  In- 
stead of  Amadou,  Mr.  Hynam  makes  use  of  a  kind  of  pulp  similar  to  that  employed 
in  the  manufacture  of  paper.  This  pulp  is  imbrued  with  nitre  and  agreeable  per- 
fumes, and  being  tipped  with  an  inflammable  composition,  these  fusees  are  ignited  bj 
friction  in  the  usual  way. 

Mr.  Jarvis  Palmer  took  out  a  patent,  in  1849,  for  improvements  in  matches  for 
lighting  cigars.  These  matches  are  made  of  the  round  splints  usually  employed  and 
tipped  with  an  improved  mixture  of  slow  combustible  material,  which,  when  ignited 
by  friction,  is  placed  in  contact  with  the  cigar,  part  of  which  adheres  to  the  cigar, 
rendering  it  unnecessary  to  retain  it  in  contact  therewith.  The  combustible  or  alow- 
burning  material  is  prepared  as  follows: — 18  parts  by  weight  of  vegetable  charcoal, 
32  parts  of  sal  prunella,  8  parts  of  Venetian  red,  10  parts  of  cascarilla  bark,  1  part 
of  chlorate  of  potash,  and  14  parts  of  water,  are  well  mixed  together,  one  pound  of 
gum  arable  is  then  added,  and  the  whole  well  incorporated.  The  splints  are  dipped 
two  or  three  times  with  this  composition  until  sufllciently  coated  and  then  dried. 

The  amorphous  phosphorus  does  not  appear  to  have  been  as  yet  introduced  into 
the  manufacture  of  lucifers.  One  of  the  largest  manufacturers  of  matches  states: 
'*I  regret  to  say  that  I  have  not  been  able  to  introduce  matches  to  the  public  made 
with  the  amorphous  phosphorus ;  I  have  made  some  matches  with  it,  but  I  fear 
that  it  will  not  come  into  general  use.  There  are  many  difficulties  to  contend  with 
in  its  use.  Then,  again,  ^  matches  made  with  it  will  not  ignite  so  readily  as  those 
made  with  the  ordinary  phosphorus.  I  have  been  desirous  of  bringing  it  into  genial 
use,  as  it  would  be  much  cleaner,  and  would  not  have  such  an  unpleasant  amdl  as 
in  the  case  of  the  ordinary  kind." 
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Thb  ordinary  mode  of  obtaining  this  acid  for  commercial  purposes  is  by  heatings 
together,  in  some  suitable  distillatory  apparatus,  the  requisite  proportions  of  either 
nitrate  of  potash  or  nitrate  of  soda  with  suljl^huric  acid.    Since  &e  introduction  oC 
nitrate  of  soda  fh>m  Chili  and  Peru,  this  salt  has  been  generally  employed  in  the 
manufacture  of  nitric  acid,  inasmuch  as  it  combines  the  advantage  of  cheapness 
with  that  of  fbmishing  ten  per  cent,  more  of  acid,  and  that  too  at  a  less  elevated 
temperature  than  nitrate  of  potash.    The  terms  cvbic  nitre  and  Chili  tedtpetre  are 
commercially  applied  to  nitrate  of  soda.    In  1850, 234,810  cwts.  were  imported  into 
this  country  from  Peru,  and  23,041  cwts.  from  Chili.    In  the  same  year  267,680 
cwts.  of  nitrate  of  potash  were  imported  firom  the  British  possessions  in  the  East 
Indies.    The  apparatus  employed  in  the  distillation  of  nitric  acid  are  either  retorts 
of  glass  or  earthenware  set  in  sand-pots  in  a  gallery  furnace,  or  cast-iron  cylinders 
and  pots.    When  iron  cylinders  are  used,  they  are  set  iu  brick-work  like  coal-gas 
retorts,  and  fitted  with  moveable  lids.    The  charge  of  nitrate  having  been  intro- 
duced the  cylinder  is  closed,  and  the  requisite  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid  introduced 
through  a  safety-tube.    In  the  case  of  iron  pots  (the  form  of  apparatus  most  com- 
monly used),  these  are  usually  about  80  to  100  gallons  ci^Mcity,  set  in  brick-work, 
and  covered  with  a  stout  flat  stone  divided  into  two  parts;  a  portion  of  each  half  is 
cut  away  in  the  centre,  so  that  when  the  stone  is  placed  on  the  pot  a  round  hole  is 
^ft  in  which  an  earthenware  still-head  is  secured  by  means  of  luting.    These  pots 
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axe  mach  better  than  cjlinden,  which  are  very  soon  worn  out,  and  the  acid  obtained 
more  impore.  In  either  case  the  acid,  on  its  exit  from  the  distiliatorj  apparatua, 
passes  through  oonnectiag  tubes  into  a  series  of  earthenware  receivers  or  glass 
carbojs,  in  which  it  is  condensed.  In  using  the  iron  potc  the  nitrate  of  so£i  is 
placed  in  the  still  and  tlie  cover  then  luted  down,  after  which  the  sulphuric  acid  is 
added  through  the  aperture  in  the  cover,  and  the  earthenware  head  is  immediately 
attached.  The  sulphuric  acid  unites  with  the  soda  of  the  nitrate,  forming  a  residuum 
commercially  known  as  salt-cake,  or  rough  sulphate  of  soda,  whilst  the  nitric  acid 
passes  over  and  is  condensed.  If  the  nitrate  of  soda  contain  only  five  per  cent,  of 
refiraction,  and  the  sulphuric  add  is  about  1.840  or  even  1.335,  then  400  parts  of 
nitrate  will  require  450  of  acid,  water  being  put  into  the  receivers.  Five  cwt.  of 
nitrate  for  a  charge  will  require  in  ordinary  weather  aliout  sixteen  receivers.  The 
residue  obtained  when  nitrate  of  potash  is  employed  is  bisulphate  of  potash  or 
sal-enixuuL  Instead  of  sulphuric  acid  clay  was  at  one  time  employed  in  the 
manufacture  of  this  acid,  and  more  recently  sulphate  of  iron.  In  the  case  of  clay 
the  decomposition  of  the  nitrate  was  effected  by  means  of  the  silica  therein  con- 
tained. In  both  cases,  however,  it  was  found  that  great  loss  arose  from  decom- 
position of  part  of  the  nitric  acid,  for  when  clay  was  used  there  was  not  sufficient 
water  present  to  give  the  requisite  stability  to  the  acid,  which  can  only  exist,  at  high 
temperatures,  in  the  state  of  hydrate;  and  in  the  case  of  using  sulphate  of  iron 
the  nitric  acid  being  derived  from  the  nitrate  of  iron  first  produced,  underwent 
decomposition  at  a  high  temperature. 

M.  Mallet,  a  chemical  manufacturer  of  Paris,  well  known  for  his  researches  in  the 
purification  of  coal  gas,  took  out  a  patent  in  France  for  obtaining  nitric  acid  by  the 
decomposition  of  nitrate  of  soda  by  means  of  boracic  acid,  thus  obtaining  biborate  of 
soda  or  borax  of  commerce  as  a  residuum.  The  successful  carrying  out  of  this 
process  on  the  commercial  scale,  is,  however,  dependent  on  a  singular  circumstance. 
Strong  nitric  add  is  more  volatile  than  weaker  acid,  and  hence  it  is  more  readily 
driven  off  from  its  combination  with  soda  in  a  concentrated  than  in  a  diluted  form. 
Boracic  add  in  its  crystallized  state  contains  three  atoms  of  water,  if  therefore  we 
take  two  atoms  of  this  add,  we  have  six  atoms  of  water  to  unite  with  one  atom  of 
nitric  add,  capable  of  bdng  disengaged  from  nitrate  of  soda,  whereas  this  quantity 
of  nitric  add  requires  at  most  but  two  atoms.  The  secret  therefore  is  to  dry  the 
boracic  add  in  the  first  instance,  so  as  to  get  rid  of  the  surplus  water.  This  is 
readUy  eflfected  at  a  temperature  of  212°  Fah.,  at  which  two-thirds  of  the  water 
readily  leave  the  boradc  add,  and  thus  afford  a  mono-hydrated  compound,  two 
atoms  of  which  contain  precisely  the  amount  of  water  required  for  one  atom  of  nitric 
add,  and  also  of  boracic  acid  requisite  for  the  production  of  biborate  of  soda.  There 
are  some  peculiarities  connected  with  the  application  of  the  necessary  temperature, 
but  these  are  of  less  importance. 

Various  methods  for  obtaining  nitric  acid  by  means  of  the  waste  oxides  of  nitrogen, 
in  the  manufacture  of  oxalic  add,  were  given  in  the  March  number  of  the  Pharma- 
ceutical Journal,  1852,  page  407. 

The  following  method  of  obtaining  nitric  acid  was  patented  by  De  Sussex  in  1846. 
Equal  parts  by  wdght  of  nitrate  of  soda  or  potash  and  an  alkaline  earth  are  inti- 
matdy  mixed  and  placed  in  a  cylinder  or  other  vessel  of  a  convenient  form  and  size, 
and  made  of  iron,  fire-clay,  or  any  other  substance  that  will  bear  red  heat.  The 
vessd  is  provided  with  an  opening  for  the  introduction  of  the  materials,  and  is  so 
constructed  as  to  be  capable  of  being  made  air-tight.  Another  opening  is  also  pro- 
vided, in  which  an  exit-pipe  is  inserted,  communicating  with  a  suitable  condenser  or 
receiver.  Heat  is  then  so  applied  as  to  raise  the  materials  in  the  vessd  to  a  red  heat 
or  upwards,  which  is  maintained  for  about  twelve  hours,  by  which  time  the  required 
decomposition  of  the  nitrate  is  effected,  and  the  whole  of  the  nitric  acid  driven  off 
and  collected.  Lime  is  the  earth  preferred  by  the  patentee  for  this  purpose,  as 
cheaper  and  more  readily  obtainable,  but  he  states  that  any  of  the  alkaline  earths, 
lime,  baryta,  strontia,  and  magnesia,  or  any  mixture  of  any  two  or  more  of  them,  will 
all  produce  the  same  result  of  decomposing  a  nitrate  of  soda  or  potash.  This  process 
for  obtaining  nitric  add  was  part  of  a  new  mode  of  manufacturing  soda,  which  we 
shall  have  occasion  to  notice  in  a  future  number  of  the  JoumiU. 

Anhfdroua  Nitric  Acid.— In  subjecting  nitrate  of  silver  to  the  action  of  perfectly 
dry  chlorine,  M.  Deville,  Professor  of  Chemistry  at  the  Faculty  of  Sciences, 
B^an9on,  succeeded  in  isolating  anhydrous  nitric  add,  the  existence  of  which  was 
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demonstrated  bj  Bevend  analTtef.  This  liesotiAd  sabttasc  wppmn  rtt  Hht  ten 
of  colonrless  crystals,  of  perfect  briiliancy  and  dearness,  and  of  a  oaiimetie 
(0.393  inch)  in  length.  These  crystals  are  aiz-sided  prisms,  ftislDg  Bt  a  tesape- 
rature  of  about  Sd""  Fah.,  and  whose  boiling  point  is  about  118^1^.  Piaeed  in 
oontact  with  water  mnch  heat  is  disengaged,  and  the  crystals  an  dissdred  withoat 
acquiring  any  coloor  and  without  the  disengagement  of  gas.  On  the  additfan  of 
ba^rta,  nitrate  of  that  base  is  produced.  M.  Derille's  paper  on  tliis  subject  is 
contained  in  the  ninth  rolume  of  this  Journal,  at  page  8^ 
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Near  Breslau,  in  Silesia,  in  a  domun  called  the  iVome  of  HvmbdH  there  are  two 
establishments  which  are  very  remarkable,  whether  we  Tiew  them  separately  with 
reference  to  the  particular  objects  of  each,  or  regard  them  in  connection — ^the  one 
is  a  manufactory  which  conrerts  the  leaves  of  the  Scotch  fir  into  a  sort  of  cotton  or 
wool ;  the  other  affords  salutary  baths  for  the  sick  from  the  water  resultiug  from  the 
fabrication  of  this  vegetable  wool.  Both  have  arisen  under  the  direction  of  a  head 
inspector  of  forests,  M.  de  Pannewitz,  the  inventor  of  a  chemical  process,  by  wfaidi 
there  can  be  drawn  firom  the  long  slender  leaves  of  firs  a  very  fine  fibre,  which  has 
been  called  tree  woo!,  or  loool  of  wood  {Laine  des  Bote),  because  it  curls,  felts,  and  can 
be  spun  like  common  wool 

llie  leaves  of  pines,  spruces,  aod  of  conifers  generally,  are  composed  of  a  bundle 
of  extremely  fine  tenacious  fibres,  held  together  by  a  resinous  substance,  whidi  has 
the  form  of  thin  pellicles.  By  boiling,  and  the  use  of  chemical  reagents,  this 
resinous  substance  is  dissolved,  the  fibres  are  then  easily  separated,  washed,  and 
cleared  from  all  foreign  bodies.  According  to  the  mode  of  treatment  to  wfaidi  it  is 
subjected,  the  woolly  substance  acquires  a  finer  or  coarser  quality.  The  finer  is 
employed  for  wadding,  and  the  coarser  for  stuffing  mattresses.  Such  is  a  brief 
explanation  of  the  discovery  due  to  M.  de  Pannewitz.  The  Pinus  syhestris  has  bem 
preferred  to  the  spruces  in  this  manufactory,  because  it  has  longer  leaves  ;  but  we 
may  reasonably  suppose  that  in  countries  where  other  spedes  of  conifers  exist,  with 
equnlly  long  feliage,  a  similar  produce  could  be  obtained. 

We  need  not  fear  divesting  the  fir  of  its  leaves,  partially,  even  in  its  youth.  For 
the  continuation  of  its  growth,  this  tree  requires  onlv  some  whorls  of  leaves  at  the 
extremity  of  each  toanch,  so  that  without  injuring  the  tree  we  may  take  off  all  the 
leaves  on  the  lower  parts  of  the  brandies.  But  this  should  be  done  whilst  they  are 
green,  otherwise  the  woolly  substance  cannot  be  extracted.  The  leaves  are  gathered 
by  the  poor  people,  and  thdr  earnings  at  this  employment  are  very  good.  The 
gatherings  are  made  every  second  year.  A  pound  of  leaves  is  gathered  from  a  branch 
of  the  thickness  of  the  finger.  A  begmner  may  ooUect  thirty  pounds  a  day ;  but 
one  accustomed  to  the  operation  can  collect  as  many  as  two  hundred  pounds,  and 
mnch  more  than  this  if  the  trees  are  fdled. 

The  fibrous  substance  was  first  used  as  a  substitute  for  cotton  wading,  or  fer 
wod  in  quilted  coverings.  In  1842,  five  hundred  of  these  coverings  were  parcfaased 
fer  the  hospital  of  Vienna,  and  after  several  years'  proof,  a  fresh  order  was  given. 
It  was  remarked  amongst  other  things  that,  under  the  infiuenoe  of  ISie  fir-tree  wod, 
no  spedes  of  insect  lo^;ed  in  the  beds ;  and  that  the  aromatic  odour  whidi  the  sub- 
stance gave  out  was  not  only  agieeable  but  likewise  benefldal  to  health.  A  tiiird 
order  very  soon  followed  the  prooeding,  and  the  penitentiary  of  Vienna  was  also 
furnished  with  the  same  kind  of  coverings.  Tbese  have  been  adopted,  and  also 
jnattresses  stuffed  with  the  same  kmd  of  wool,  in  the  hospitals  cif  Beriin,  and  in  that 
of  the  Invalids  of  Breslau.  Five  years'  experience  has  shown  that  fir-tree  wool  is 
exceedingly  well  adapted  for  quiltmg  and  stafllng,  and  that  it  is  very  dnraUe. 

At  the  end  of  fLye  years  a  mattress  of  this  kind  of  wool  costs  less  than  tiie  pdfiasse. 
Carpeting  in  which  this  substance  has  been  introduced  has  not  been  atta^ed  by  the 
moth.  It  is  only  one-third  of  the  expense  of  hair,  and  tiie  most  skUftd  uphulsUm 
could  not  distinguish  a  piece  of  fUmiture  stuffed  with  it,  firom  one  stuffed  with  hair. 

The  substance,  moreover,  may  be  spun  and  twisted.  The  finest  gives  a  thread 
like  that  of  hemp,  and  as  strong.  Spim,  twisted,  and  combed  (like  6k^\  it  ftir- 
nishes  an  article  which  may  be  used  for  carpets  and  horse-doths.    The  nbrics  of 
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Ziiftkmantel,  and  of  the  piaixie  of  Humbold,  have  actoallj  gained  for  M.  Weiss  a 
lironze  medal  at  the  Berlin  Exhibition,  and  a  silver  medal  at  that  of  Altenboorg. 

In  the  prepanition  of  the  fir-tree  wool,  there  is  produced  an  ethereal  oil  of  fragrant 
sweetness.  This  oil  is  at  first  of  a  green  colour ;  exposed  to  the  Ught,  it  takes  an 
orange-yellow  tint ;  replaced  in  the  dark,  it  again  becomes  green.  By  rectification, 
it  is  rendered  coloarless  as  water.  It  is  different  from  the  essence  of  turpentine, 
extracted  firom  the  stem  of  the  same  tree.  Employed  in  yarious  afltetions  of 
rheumatism  and  gout,  and  allied  as  balm  for  wounds,  it  has  produced  salutary 
efiects ;  and  also  in  yermicular  complaints  and  for  tumours.  When  rectified  it 
answers  as  well  as  nut  oil  for  burning  in  lamps.  It  quickly  and  completely  dissolres 
caoutchouc    The  perfumers  of  Paris  have  procured  a  quantity  of  it. 

The  liquid  residue  from  the  boiling  of  the  fir  leaves  exercises  a  veiy  salutary 
acticm  when  used  as  a  bath.  A  bathing  establishment  has  therefore  been  annexed 
to  the  manufactory.  This  liquid  has  a  green  colour,  with  more  or  less  of  a  brownish 
tinge,  according  to  circumstances  and  the  mode  of  preparation.  It  is  sometimes 
gelatinous  and  balsamic,  and  sometimes  add  ;  in  the  latter  case  it  contains  formic 
acid.  Buring  the  nine  years  that  the  bathing  estabUshment  has  existed^  its 
leputatioa  and  the  number  of  persons  availing  themselves  of  its  beneficial  effects 
have  kept  increasing.  When  it  is  necessary  to  augment  the  strength  of  the  baths, 
there  is  added  an  extract  obtained  by  distillation  from  the  ethereal  oil  above 
mentioned.  This  extract  likewise  contains  formic  acid.  The  residual  liquid  is  also 
concentrated  to  the  form  of  an  extract,  and  sent  out  in  sealed  bottles  fior  domestic  use. 

The  membranaceous  substance  obtained  by  filtration  from  the  washings  of  the 
fibre  is  moulded  into  the  form  of  bricks,  and  dried  for  fuel  and  light.  Fifty  tons  of 
the  wool  leaves  a  quanti^  of  combustible  matter  equal  in  value  to  6480  cubic  feet 
of  pine  wood. — JFItit  des  Sarres^  December,  1852. 

irate  by  the  Editor, — Samples  of  this  material  were  exhibited  in  the  Great  Ex- 
hibition, and  are  thus  spoken  of  by  Professor  Solly  in  his  report  upon  Class  IV. 
(Jmy  Beporte^  p.  103): — "  A  new  fibrous  material,  proposed  for  wadding,  for  clothing; 
and  for  upholstery  work,  in  stuffing  mattresses,  &C.,  is  exhibited  by  C.  G.  Fabian,  of 
Humboldsau,  near  Breslau.  This  substance,  which  is  called  *  Pine  wool,'  is  prepared 
from  the  leaves  or  needles  of  pine  trees  ;  it  is  soft  and  somewhat  elastic,  though  the 
fibre  is  very  weak,  so  that  it  would  perhaps  soon  mat  and  felt  together  in  mattresses. 
It  has  been  found  to  be  very  cleanly  and  pecidiarly  flree  from  the  attacks  of  insects, 
and  might  probably  be  advantageously  employed,  mixed  with  some  stronger  and 
mcMre  elastic  fibre.  The  jury  awarded  a  prize  medjEd  for  this  substance."  It  is  to  be 
observed  that  the  remark  made  on  this  substance  by  Dr.  lindley,  at  page  1054  of 
the  Official  Catalogue^  was  written  before  the  Prussian  packages  had  been  opened, 
and  their  contents  examined.  Before  being  seen,  the  term  **  Pine-needle  wool "  was 
unintelligible,  in  the  absence  of  all  ex^nation  of  the  nature  of  an  article  unknown 
in  JB^land.  A  short  account  of  this  material  appeared  in  Otambenfe  JcmrmU  some- 
time since. — Gardeners*  Ckranicle* 
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(Abeiraeted  by  the  Author.) 

[This  article  has  \>een  in  type  several  months,  and  has  been  nnavoidaUy  defierred 
on  account  of  pressure  of  other  matter.] 

Thm  eoBstitnents  of  purified  gas,  as  used  for  illuminating  purposes,  an  hydio^u, 
Ught  carburettad  hydrogen,  carbonic  oxide,  olefiant  and  other  gases,  having  Hia 
general  formula  C.  H*.  the  vapours  of  hydrocarbons  of  the  form  Cb  BL-«,  and 
other  hydrocarbons,  the  IbnunlsB  of  which  are  unknown  ;  in  addition  to  these,  coal- 
pm  usually  contains  small  quantities  of  nitrogen,  oxygen,  and  bisulphide  of  carbon 
vapour ;  but  these,  iSor  our  present  purpose,  may  be  enthrely  disregarded. 

It  has  always  been  asserted,  that  hydrogen  and  carbonic  oxide  poetess  no  iU«- 
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minating  power,  and  that  the  light  emitted  by  coal-gas  is  due  to  light  carbaretted 
hydroj^en,  olefiant  gas,  and  other  hydrocarbons  ;  I  hope,  howeyer,  to  prove,  by  the 
experiments  detailed  below,  that  Ught  carburetted  hydrogen  is,  for  all  practical 
purposes,  also  entirely  devoid  of  illuminating  power ;  and  that  therefore  the  whole  of 
the  light  giving  eflfect  is  due  to  the  olefiant  gas  and  hydrocarbons.  This  is  aa 
important  point,  as  we  shall  find  that  it  much  simplifies  the  estimation  of  the 
illuminating  power  of  any  gas,  and  teaches  us  that  the  nature  of  the  combustible 
diluents  of  the  olefiant  gas  and  hydrocarbons  has  no  effect  whatcTer  upon  the 
quantity  of  light  emitted  by  the  mixture. 

The  constituents  of  coal-gas  may  therefore  be  divided  into  two  classes,  viz.,  illu- 
minating and  non-illuminating  constituents.    To  the  first  will  belong  olefiant  gas 
and  the  other  hydrocarbons  above  mentioned ;  and  to  the  second,  hydrogen,  light 
carburetted  hydrogen,  and  carbonic  oxide.    To  the  first  class  alone  the  illuminating' 
power  of  the  gas  is  due  ;  but  one  member  at  least  of  the  second  class  is  also  indis- 
pensable as  a  diluent,  without  which  we  should  find  great  difficulty  in  consuming  the 
hydrocarbons  without  the  production  of  much  smoke.    The  members  of  the  first 
class  are  all  decomposed  at  a  white  heat  instantaneously,  at  a  red  heat  more  slowlj, 
depositing  the  whole,  or  the  greater  part  of  their  carbon  in  the  form  of  very  fine 
particles,  which  become  so  many  centres  for  the  radiation  of  light  in  a  gas  flame; 
and  the  greater  the  number  of  particles  existing  in  a  flame  at  the  same  time,  the 
greater  will  be  the  light  emitted  by  that  flame.    It  is  therefore  evident,  that  the 
value  of  these  hydrocarbons  for  the  production  of  light,  depends  directly  upon  the 
quantity  of  carbon  contamed  in  a  given  volume,  and  is  altogether  independent  of  the 
hydrogen  with  which  this  carbon  is  combined ;  consequently,  the  densest  or  roost 
easily  condensible  of  these  gases  and  vapours  of  the  first  class  are  those  which 
possess  the  highest  illuminating  power.    All  the  compounds  belonging  to  this  class 
are,  as  before  stated,  decomposed  more  or  less  rapidly  at  a  red  heat ;  in  the  ordinary 
process  of  gas-making,  the  interior  walls  of  the  retorts  soon  become  coated  with  • 
stratum  of  carbon  derived  from  this  source.    Now  the  extent  of  this  decomposition 
must  depend,  flrst,  upon  the  length  of  time  during  which  they  are  exposed  to  the 
heated  materials,  and,  secondly,  upon  the  number  of  particles  which  are  in  contact 
with  the  red-hot  surface  ;  consequently,  it  will  be  diminished,  flrst,  by  removing  the 
gases  rapidly  from  the  retort;  and,  secondly,  by  the  mixture  of  the  illuminating 
constituents  with  the  non-illuminating  ones  :  for  it  is  evident,  tliat  the  number  of 
particles  of  olefiant  gas  in  contact  with  a  given  surface,  would  only  be  half  so  great 
if  this  gas  were  diluted  with  an  equal  volume  of  hydrogen,  as  it  would  be  without 
such  an  admixture.    Besides  the  use  of  the  second  dass,  or  non- illuminating  gases, 
which  has  been  already  stated,  they  are  of  value  as  forming  a  medium  for  the 
solution  of  the  vapours  of  such  hydrocarbons  as  exist  in  the  liquid  or  even  solid 
state,  at  the  ordinary  temperature  of  the  atmosphere  ;  and  they  thus  enable  us  to 
convert  an  additional  quantity  of  illuminating  materials  into  the  gaseous  form,  whidi 
they  retain  permanently  unless  the  temperature  fall  below  the  point  of  saturatloo. 
The  gain  in  illuminating  power  which  is  thus  obtained,  will  be  perhaps  better  seen 
from  the  following  example.    If  100  cubic  inches  of  olefiant  gas,  being  allowed  to 
saturate  itself  with  the  vapour  of  a  volatile  hydrocarbon  containing  three  times  the 
amount  of  carbon  in  a  given  volume  of  its  vapour  as  that  contained  in  an  equal 
volume  of  olefiant  gas,  took  up,  or  dissolved  in  this  way  three  cubic  inches  of  hydro- 
carbon vapour,  then,  if  we  express  the  value  in  illuminating  power  of  one  cubic  indi 
of  olefiant  gas  as  unity,  the  illuminating  power  of  the  103  cubic  inches  of  the 
mixture  of  olefiant  gas  and  hydrocarbon  vapour  will  be  109  ;  now,  if  we  mix  these 
103  cubic  inches  with  100  cubic  inches  of  hydrogen,  the  mixture  will  be  able  to  take 
up  an  additional  three  cubic  inches  of  the  hydrocarbon  vapour,  and  the  illuminating 
power  of  the  206  cubic  inches  will  then  become  118.    Thus  the  hydrogen  produces  a 
gain  in  illuminating  power  equal  to  nine  cubic  inches  of  olefiant  gas,  or  nearly  4.5  per 
cent,  upon  the  totid  volume  of  mixed  gases.    When  we  consider  that  coal-naphtha 
contains  hydrocarbons  of  great  volatility,  and  which  are  no  doubt  the  surplus 
remaining  after  the  saturation  of  the  gas  from  which  they  have  condensed,  the 
importance  of  this  function  of  the  non-Uluminating  class  of  combustible  gases  will 
be  suffldently  evident    I  may  here  remark,  that  incombustible  gases  could  not  be 
employed  for  this  purpose,  since  their  cooling  influence  upon  the  flame  during  the 
subsequent  burning  of  the  gas  would  diminiih  the  light  to  a  far  greater  extent  than 
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the  bjrdrocarbon  rapour  could  iocreaie  it  It  ia  erident,  that  all  the  three  non- 
inumhiatiag  gases  forming  the  second  dass,  would  perfonn  both  the  offices  I  haTe 
assigned  to  them  equally  well ;  and  therefore  we  have  as  yet  seen  no  reason  for 
giving  our  preference  in  fiirour  of  any  one  of  these  diluents.  Jf,  however,  we  study 
their  behaviour  during  combustion,  we  shall  find,  that  where  the  gas  is  to  be  used 
for  illnniinating  purposes,  hydrogen  has  qualities  which  give  it  a  very  decided 
preference  over  the  other  two.  When  gas  is  used  for  lighting  the  interior  of  public 
buildings  and  private  houses,  it  is  very  desirable  that  it  should  deteriorate  the  air  as 
little  as  practicable,  or  in-  other  words,  it  should  consume  as  smidl  a  quantity  of 
oxygen,  and  generate  as  little  carbonic  acid  as  possible ;  the  oppressive  heat  which 
is  often  felt  in  apsrtments  lighted  with  gas  also  exemplifies  the  great  advantage  of 
its  generating  a  minimum  amount  of  heat. 

One  cubic  foot  of  light  carburetted  hydrogen  at  60°  F.,  and  thirty  inches  Bar., 
consumes  two  cubic  feet  of  oxygen  during  its  combustion,  and  generates  one  cubic 
ibot  of  carbonic  acid,  yielding  a  quantity  of  heat  capable  of  heating  5  lbs.  14  oz. 
water  from  32''  to  212''. 

One  cubic  foot  of  carbonic  oxide  consumes  half  a  cubic  fbot  of  oxygen,  generates 
one  cubic  foot  of  carbonic  acid,  and  affords  heat  capable  of  raising  ihe  temperature 
of  1  lb.  14  oz.  of  water  finom  32°  to  212°. 

One  cubic  foot  of  hydrogen  consumes  half  a  cubic  foot  of  oxygen,  generates  no 
carbonic  acid,  and  yields  heat  capable  of  raising  the  temperature  of  only  I  lb.  13  oz. 
water  from  32°  to  212°. 

Thus,  light  carburetted  hydrogen  is  very  objectionable  as  a  diluent,  not  only  on 
account  of  the  carbonic  acid  which  it  generates,  and  the  large  quantity  of  oxygen  it 
oonsumes,  but  also  by  reason  of  the  very  great  amount  of  heat,  which  in  relation  to 
its  volume  it  evolves  on  combustion,  the  absolute  thermal  effiact  bemg  more  than 
three  times  as  great  as  that  of  either  of  the  other  gases.  The  quantity  of  heat 
evolved  by  the  combustion  of  equal  volumes  of  carbonic  oxide  and  hydrogen  is 
nearly,  and  the  amount  of  oxygen  consumed,  quite  the  same ;  but  the  quantity  of 
carbonic  add  evolved  by  the  first  gives  a  dedded  preference  to  hydrogen  as  the  best 
diluent. 

The  same  comparison  also  shows,  that  where  the  gas  is  to  be  used  for  heating 
purposes,  and  the  products  of  combustion  are  earned  away,  light  carburetted 
hydrogen  is  by  far  the  best  diluent. 

The  experiments  of  Dulong  on  the  absolute  thermal  effect  of  hydrogen,  light 
carburetted  hydrogen,  and  carbonic  oxide,  are  taken  as  the  basis  of  the  foregoing 
calculations.  ^ 

These  remarks  indicate  the  objects  that  should  be  chiefly  regarded  in  the  gene- 
rating department  of  the  manufacture  of  gas  for  illuminating  purposes  :  these  are, 

1.  The  formation  of  a  due  proportion  of  illuminating  and  non-illuminating  con- 
atituents,  so  that  on  the  one  hand,  the  combustion  of  the  gas  shall  be  perfect,  and 
without  the  production  of  smoke  or  unpleasant  odour;  and  on  the  other,  the  volume 
of  gas  required  to  produce  a  certain  amount  of  light  shall  not  be  too  great. 

3.  The  extraction  of  the  largest  possible  amount  of  gaseous  illuminating  com- 
pounds from  a  given  weight  of  material. 

3.  The  presence  of  the  largest  possible  proportion  of  hydrogen  amongst  the 
non-illuminating  constituents,  to  the  exclusion  of  light  carburetted  hydrogen  and 
carbonic  oxide,  so  as  to  produce  the  least  amount  of  atmospheric  deterioration  in 
the  apartments  in  which  the  gas  is  consumed. 

I  have  not  introduced  these  preliminary  observations  to  show  the  inductive 
reasoning  by  which  the  process  of  gas-making  described  below  was  arrived  at,  for  I 
believe  that,  so  far  as  these  considerations  are  concerned,  that  process  was  acd- 
dentally  adopted  ;  but  I  bring  them  forward  to  illustrate  and  explain  the  prindples 
involved  in  it,  and  also  to  show  that  a  dose  study  of  tlie  chemistry  of  gas-mana- 
ftcture  would  have  led  to  the  discovery  of  this  more  philosophical  method  of  gas- 
generation  long  ago. 

Various  attempts  have  been  made  to  estimate  the  illuminating  power  of  coal  and 
other  gases  fiom  the  analytical  results  they  yield,  but  hitherto  no  certain  method  of 
accomplishing  this  has  been  established.  Dr.  Henry  regarded,  and  not  uigastly,  the 
consumption  of  oxygen  by  a  given  volume  of  gas  to  be  a  rough  estimation  of  its 
illuminating  power ;  but  it  is  evident,  that  although  generally  those  gases  which 
have  the  highest  illuminating  power  consume  most  oxygen,  yet  this  is  not  always  the 
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caae ;  fbr  a  gas  oontai^g  10  per  oeiit.  of  (defiant  gas,  SO  per  oeat  «f  liglifc  car- 
Imretted  hydrogen,  and  70  per  cent,  of  hydrogen,  would  oonaame  much  leia  ojqFgcm 
during  cocnbastion  than  one  containing  only  5  per  cent,  of  oleflant  gaa,  and  in  wliicfaL 
the  proportion  of  lig^t  carbuietted  hydrogen  and  hydrogen  irere  reTeraed,  althnqgh 
its  iUnminating  power  would  be  twice  as  great. 

It  will  be  leen  from  what  has  been  already  said  respecting  the  illuminating  pow« 
«f  carbo-hydrogens,  that  the  more  dense  these  are,  the  greater  does  that  illuminating 
power  become.  This  important  &ct  was  first  pointed  out  in  reference  to  coal-ga% 
py  Mr.  Leigh,*  who  was  also  the  first  to  make  an  approach  towards  estimating  the 
illuminating  power  of  gas  from  its  analysis.  Mr.  leii^  regards  the  illnminating 
power  of  coal-gas  as  due  to  lig^  carburetted  hydrogen,  defiant  gas,  and  hydro- 
carbons, and  that  the  value  of  the  latter  is  directly  propcvtional  to  the  quantity  ot 
oxygen  required  for  their  combustion.  If  we  leare  the  light  carburetted  hydrogen 
mtirely  out  of  the  calculation,  as  I  shall  prore  that  this  gas  has  inraeticalJiy  no 
iUnminating  power,  this  method  generally  gives  results  not  far  firom  the  truth,  bat 
which  are  neyertheless  liable  to  very  considerable  error,  from  the  fact  that  the 
amount  of  oxygen  consumed  does  not  depend  alone  upon  the  luminiferons  ingrediflnts 
of  the  carbon,  but  also  upon  the  amount  of  hydrogen  combined  with  that  dement^ 
and  which  is  necessarily  a  yariable  quantity,  being  in  some  of  the  hydrocarboBs  in 
the  proportion,  C  :  H  i=n  :  n  ;  in  others,  C  :  H  =:n :  n— 6  ;  and  in  others  even, 
C :  Us=n :  n— 10.  If^  however,  we  estimate  the  volume  of  carbon  vaponr  contained 
in  the  luminiferous  hydrocarbons,  and  make  that  the  basis  of  our  calculation,  w« 
avoid  this  source  of  error,  and  obtain  a  ccorect  expression  for  the  iUnminating 
power,  however  much  the  composition  of  the  hydrocarbons  may  vary.  I  hav» 
already  pointed  out  a  method  for  acoomidishing  this  ;t  and  Mr.  Leigh,  in  the  memoir 
to  which  I  have  already  siluded,  also  describes  a  similar  plan  which  he  employe  for 
the  determination  of  the  consumption  of  oxygen  by  these  bodies. 
The  method  which  I  have  adopted  in  the  annexeid  experiments  is  the  following : 
A  known  quantity  of  the  gas  previous  to  the  action  of  sulphuric  add  is  exploded 
with  an  excess  of  oxygen,  and  the  vdume  of  carbonic  add  prodnoed  accuratdy  noted. 
Another  known  volume  of  the  same  gas,  after  the  withdrawd  of  the  hydrooarbona 
by  sulphuric  add,  is  then  similarly  exploded  witti  oxygen,  and  the  carbonic  add 
formed  also  estimated.  Thnathe  percentage  amount  of  hydrocarboaia,  plus  the 
Tolume  generated  by  the  non-luminous  gases  done,  being  known,  it  is  ea^y  to 
calculate  the  amount  of  carbonic  acid  generated  by  one  vdnme  of  the  hydrocarboDS. 
Thus  if  we  designate  the  percentage  of  hydrocarbons  absorbed  by  sulfuric  add,  hf 
A,  the  volume  of  carbonic  add  generated  by  100  volumes  of  the  origind  gas,  by  B, 
the  carbonic  add  formed  by  the  reddud  gas  after  absorption  of  hydrocarbons,  by  C, 
and  the  volume  of  carbonic  add  generated  by  the  combnstion  of  one  vdarae  of  the 
hydrocarbons  done  by  X,  we  have  the  following  equation : 

X=C— B 
and  therefore  the  amount  of  cartionk!  add  generated  by  one  vdnme  of  the  hydro- 
carbons is  represented  by 


A 
but  as  one  volume  of  carbon  vapour  generates  one  volume  of  CBxhooAc  add,  this 
formula  dso  expresses  the  quantity  of  carbon  vapour  in  one  vdnme  of  the  hnninl- 
fenras  constituents. 

For  the  purpose  of  comparison,  however,  I  represent  the  vdoe  of  theae  hyds»- 
oarbons  in  thdr  equivdent  volume  of  defiant  gas,  one  volume  of  which  contains  two 
volumes  of  cartx>n  vapour ;  for  this  purpose,  the  last  expiesdoa  need  only  be 
changed  to 

C-B 

SA 

Thus,  if  a  gas  contuns  ten  per  cent,  of  hydrocarbons,  of  whidi  one  Toimae 
contains  three  vdumes  of  carbon  vapour,  the  quantity  of  defiant  gas  to  which  tUa 
ten  percent,  is  equivdent,  will  be  15« 

The  illuminating  power  of  the  cod  gases  mentioned  bdow  has  also  been  practicaQy 

*  Menioin  of  the  Maadiester  lit.  s]dFh]ks(»h.Soa- UL  (new  Sirica),  d(^ 
t  Cham.  Soc  Qosr.  Joora.,  a.,  275. 
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tested  by  Bansen't  pkotometer,  and  the  seflUlts  aie  corrected  to  those  which  would 
hflTe  heen  obtained  by  using  a  sperm  candle,  burning  120  grs,  per  hour ;  and  one  of 
these  candles,  hnming  for  ten  hours,  is  taken  as  the  stan&rd  of  comparison  for  the 
total  quantity  of  light  yielded  by  a  given  Tolume  of  gas ;  thus,  when  it  is  stated 
that  the  total  quantity  of  gas  produced  from  one  ton  of  coal  is  equal  to  4816  candles. 
It  is  intended  that  the  light  afforded  by  the  gas  is  equal  to  that  yielded  by  4816 
sperm  candles,  each  burning  ten  hours,  and  at  the  rate  of  120  grs.  per  hour. 

The  following  experiments,  which  I  lately  made  at  the  request  of  two  merchants 
of  this  town,  upon  a  new  process  of  gas-making,  known  as  White's  hydrocarboB 
process,  serTc  to  illustrate  the  principles  laid  down  in  the  preceding  pages. 

Mr.  White's  process  consists  essentially  in  the  generation  of  non-illnmiaating 
oombustifale  gases  by  the  action  of  steam  upon  charowl,  coke,  or  other  substances, 
in  a  separate  retort,  and  the  introduction  of  these  gases,  along  with  an  excess  df 
watery  rapour,  into  the  retort  m  whidi  the  illuminating  gases  are  being  generated, 
and  in  such  a  manner,  that  these  latter  gases  shall  be  swept  out  of  the  retort  as 
rapidly  as  possible,  and  remoyed  from  the  destrnctlTe  influence  of  a  high  tem- 
perature, liie  excess  of  steam  accompanying  the  water-gases  into  the  second 
letor^  performs  there  a  remarkable  (^oe ;  it  reacts  upon  the  tar  and  fhliginoai 
matter  in  a  manner  that  win  be  described  below,  and  gives  rise  to  the  formation  of  a 
great  additional  quantity  of  gas,  a  very  large  proportum  of  which  is  pure  hydrogen. 
That  this  reaction  of  the  steam  should  be  confined  entirely  to  the  tar  and  other 
refuse  matters,  and  should  not  afifect  the  Inminiferous  gases  generated  in  the  same 
Tetorty  is  scarcely  oonoeiyable,  since  the  constitution  of  tar  and  gaseous  hydrocvbooi 
is  so  neariy  alike ;  yet  any  destruction  of  iUuminatmg  prind^es  that  may  he  thus 
caused,  is  immensely  OTerbalanoed  by  the  quantity  of  these  principles,  which  are 
saved  from  decomposition  fay  their  rapid  removal  from  the  influence  of  a  high 
temperature,  and  by  the  vapours  of  volatile  hydrocarbons  with  which  the  water- 
gases  remain  more  or  less  saturated. 

WHITB*S  PBOCBSS  APFLISD  TO  BB8IN. 
I.  PRACTICAL  BE8ULT8. 


1st  Exp. 

8dExp. 

SdEzp. 

4th19xp. 

Average. 

Gas  inroduoed  per  ton  of 
resin 

26000  cbc.  ft. 

SajgiUs. 

1886  lbs. 
88   - 

606    " 

28120  obc.  ft. 

64  galls. 

lS861b8. 
100  •* 
689    " 

86880  cbo.  ft. 

4L8  galls. 

1889  lbs. 

in  - 

790    « 

29800  obc.  ff:. 

84.8  galls. 

1406  lbs. 
97    " 
606    •* 

80060  cbc  ft. 

69.9  galls. 

1899  lbs. 

96    " 

660    " 

Besin'Oil  produced  per 
ton  of  resin  

Goal  ooDSumed  in  heating 
rotcnrtB 

Charooal  for  water-gas... 
Water  used 
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Pereeniage  CompotitUm  of  Purified  Gaset. 


1st  Bzp. 

2dBxp. 

SdExp. 

4th  Bsp. 

Avenge. 

OMant  gas  and  hydrocarbons 

lAkht  esttmretted  hydrogen 

8.27 
16.76 

86J06 

7i>4    1       7.78 
46J06     I      22.79 

9JSS 

82.26 
48U» 
16.60 

8.18 
28.71 
48.88 

18.78 

f  1  v^lpojpim  ..,.,,,,,,.,,„.,,«,,.«•••»••••>*•••••.••• 

87.59 
9^1 

60.27 
19.16 

OartMime  ogdde 

100.06 

100.00     1    100.00 

100.09 

100.00 

Hhmmatrmr  Vabte  of  OUfiaoA  Gom  tmd  ffydroearboM  expnsaed  m  Eqmioalent  QMonti^ 

of  Oi^fimt  Gom. 


2d  Experiment. 

Sd  Experiment* 

6tAi  Experf  loent. 

Avenge. 

ruM  per  cent. 

1 

1141  per  oent. 

10.89  per  cent. 

11.94  per  eent. 

lL88peront. 
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WBITB'8  process  APPUED  to  coals  and  CANMBL8. 

In  order  to  obtain  a  fair  comparison  of  the  results  yielded  by  the  yarions  coals 
when  distilled  alone  (as  in  the  usual  process  of  gas-making)  with  those  obtained 
from  the  same  coals  when  treated  with  water-gas,  according  to  the  hydrocarboii 
process,  each  coal  was  distilled  first  by  itself,  and  then  with  the  addition  of  water- 
gas,  equal  weights  being  used  for  each  experiment. 

L  PRACTICAL  RESULTS. 


Name  of  Coal. 

Cubic  feet 

of  gasper 

toa 

Illuminating 
power  per  ton  in 
Spei'm  Candles. 

Gain  per  ton 
by  White's  process. 

Gain  per  cent, 
by  Wmte's  pro- 
cess. 

Bjoid 
prooeu. 

By 
WUt«'a 
prooM*. 

Bjrold 
prooew. 

White's 
prooew. 

Quutitjof 

gm»  in  ooUe 

fe«t. 

momliuiting 

power  In 

ipennean- 

dlee. 

QoaatUy 
of  gas. 

niiunl<- 
nadng 

Wma.    cannel    (Inoe 

Winn  ddttoCBaioureB) 
Boghead  cannel 

10.900 
10.440 
13.240 

10.'620 
9,660 

16,120 
16.500 
38,160 
61,720 
29,180 
26,400 

4,816 

4,156 

11.340 

7,620 
6,316 

6,448 
5,920 
21,368 
20.688 
18,984 
11.068 

6,220 
5.060. 
24.920 
38,480 
18,660 
16,840 

1,632 
1,764 
10.028 
9,378 
6.314 
6,772 

47.9 
48.6 
178.2 
290.6 
174^ 
176^ 

8S.9 

42.4 
88.4 
82.4 
82.8 
103.6 

Difto,2dexp 

Lesmahago  cannel 

Methyl  cannel 

Quantity  of  Coal  or  Cannel  requisite  for  producing  Light  equal  to  1000  Sptrm  Candlm 
each  burning  Ten  Houre,  at  the  rate  of  120  gre,  per  Hour. 


Name  of  CoaL 
Wiican  cannel  fince  Hall) 

Weight  of  Coal. 

By  old  process. 

Sy  White's  process. 

466.1  lbs. 
689.0    " 

197.6  " 
298.9    " 
443.9    *• 

746.7  " 

347.4  lbs. 
378.4    " 
1048    - 
160.7    " 
396.7    " 

Wfimn  mnnel  (BAlcamw)  ,.,t 

Bofrneaid  cannel... .w... 

Lpffmaha0f>  cannel... 

Mftthyl  winnel 

Newcastle  coal  iPelton) 

n.  ANALYTICAL  RESULTS. 

Percentage  Composition  of  Gases, 


Hydrocarbons  and  defiant 
gas 

Lifht     carburetted      hy 
orogen 

Hydrogen 

Oarbomc  oxide 

Carbonic  acid  


Wigan  cannel. 
(Inoe  Hall). 


By  old 
process 


10.81 

41.99 

36.94 

10.07 

1.19 


100.00 


By  new 
prooesB. 


10.56 

27.20 

47.89 

14.86 

0.00 


100.00 


Boghead 
cannel. 


By  old 


24.60 

68.38 

10.64 

6JS8 

0.00 


100.00 


By  new  By  old 


Lesmahago 
cannel. 


14.12 

22.25 

46.61 

14.84 

3.78 

100.00 


16.81 

42.01 

26.84 

4l18 

.66 


100.00 


By  new 


10.89 

18.94 

55.09 

16.02 

.06 


100.00 


Methyl 
cannel. 


Pelton 
coal. 


By  old 


14.4B 

38.75 

83.82 

18.40 

.06 


Bynewj    By  old 


11.06 

22.89 

46J!8 

20.44 

.03 


8.87 

8S.87 

60.85 

12.89 

.82 


100.00  100.00 


100.00 


Illuminating  Value  of  OUfiant  Gas  and  Hydrocarbons  expressed  in  EquivaUnt 

of  Olefiant  Gas. 


Wigan   I   Wigan 
cannel,  by  cannel,  by 


old  pro- 


per cent. 
16.18 


new  pro- 


Boghead 
CMinel.  by 
old  pro- 
cess. 


per  cent. '  per  cent. 
18.72  81.11 


Boghead  Lesmaha-,  Lesmaha- 
cannel,  by  go  cannel,  go  cannel, 


new  pro- 
cess. 


by  old 
process. 


by  new 
process. 


Methyl 

cannol,by 

old  pro- 


Methyl 
cannel,  by 
new  pro- 


Polton 
ooal,tiy 
old  pn>> 


percent. 
19.84 


per  cent. 
28.80 


per  cent. 
19.06 


percent. 
18J» 


per  cent. '  per  cent. 
14.04     I      7.16 
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The  foregoing  results  bring  to  light  several  circumstances  highly  ikvourable  to  the 
hydrocarbon  process  of  gas-making,  which  could  scarcely  have  been  predicted 
previous  to  the  actual  trials  being  made.  The  first  and  most  important  of  these,  is 
the  disappearance  of  the  carbonic  acid  contained  in  the  water-gas,  during  its  passage 
through  the  coal  retort ;  this  disappearance  is  so  complete,  that  the  lesulting  gaseouB 
mixture  actually  contains  a  much  smaller  percentage  than  does  the  gas  obtained  by 
the  distillation  of  the  coal  alone.  There  is  little  doubt  that  this  removal  of  the  car- 
bonic acid  depends  upon  its  conversion  into  carbonic  oxide  by  the  carbonaceous 
matters  in  the  coal  retort ;  and  of  these,  the  coke  is  probably  the  most  active,  since 
the  volatile  matters  do  not  differ  materially  from  those  produced  during  the  distil- 
lation of  resin  ;  and  these  we  have  seen  fail  to  remove  the  acid  gas. 

Another  favourable  circumstance  occurring  in  the  process,  consists  in  the  relatively 
small  quantity  of  carbonic  oxide  that  is  pr^uced.  A  large  proportion  of  this  gas 
would  be  equally  objectionable  vrith  a  high  percentage  of  light  carburetted  hydrogen* 
on  account  of  the  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  formed  during  its  subsequent  combustion. 
A  reference  to  the  composition  of  the  foregoing  gases  shows  us,  however,  that  in  all 
cases,  the  amount  of  carbonic  acid  generated  is  less  than  that  formed  by  the  com- 
bustion of  an  equal  volume  of  the  gas  obtained  from  the  same  coals  by  the  ordinary 
process  of  manufacture,  and  in  some  cases  it  is  even  less  than  that  produced  by  a 
pure  coal-gas  flame  giving  an  equal  light.  The  favourable  position  which  the  hydro- 
carbon gases  occupy  in  the  above  comparison,  would  not  have  been  attained,  if  the 
whole,  or  even  a  very  large  portion  of  the  water-gas  had  been  generated  in  the  char- 
coal retort;  for  when  water-gas  alone  is  generat^,  it  is  found  to  consist  of  hydrogen 
and  carbonic  oxide  mixed  with  quantities  of  carbonic  acid,  varying  fh>m  0  to  15  per 
cent.,  according  to  the  heat  employed  and  other  circumstances.  When  the  percentage 
of  the  acid  gas  is  0,  then  the  volumes  of  hydrogen  and  carbonic  oxide  are  equal ;  and 
as  no  important  quantity  of  carbonic  add  was  ultimately  present  in  the  gases  pro- 
duced in  the  foregoing  experiments,  the  whole  of  that  gas  entering  the  coal  retort 
must  be  converted  into  carbonic  oxide,  and  therefore  we  may  consider  the  water-gas 
entering  the  coal  retort  as  being  composed  of  equal  volumes  of  hydrogen  and  carbonic 
oxide.  Now,  if  the  increase  in  the  total  quantity  of  gas  produced  by  the  application 
of  the  hydrocarbon  process  to  any  given  coal  or  cannel,  were  due  only  to  the  water- 
gas  formed  in  the  charcoal  retort,  it  is  obvious  that  the  gain  in  carbonic  oxide  ought 
to  be  equal  to  the  gain  in  hydrogen  ;  but  a  glance  at  the  analytical  results  shows 
that  this  is  far  f!rom  being  the  case.  Thus,  for  instance,  with  Boghead  gas,  the 
proportion  is 

Gain  in  H  :  gain  in  CO  =:  3  .  5  :  1, 
and  with  Lesmahago  cannel, 

Gain  in  H  :  gain  in  CO  =  4.6:  1 

It  is  therefore  evident  that  a  large  quantity  of  water-gas  must  be  generated  by  the 
action  of  steam  upon  the  carbonaceous  materials  in  the  coal  retort,  and  that  this 
water-gas  contains  a  very  much  greater  percentage  of  hydrogen  than  that  produced 
in  the  charcoal  retort.  Although  we  are  not  yet  sufficiency  acquainted  with  the 
action  of  watery  vapour  upon  organic  substances  at  high  temperatures  to  state 
positively  the  cause  of  this  excess  of  hydrogen,  yet  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  is 
derived  from  the  action  of  steam  upon  the  hydrocarbons  of  the  tar.  For,  as  watery 
vapour  in  acting  upon  carbon  transfers  its  oxygen  to  that  element,  forming  carbonic 
oxide  and  an  equid  volume  of  hydrogen,  so  also^  when  steam  acts  upon  a  compound 
of  carbon  and  hydrogen,  it  produces  carbonic  oxide,  but  in  doing  so,  sets  at  liberty 
not  only  its  own  hydrogen,  but  that  of  the  carbo-hydrogen  also ;  and  thus  the 
Tolumes  of  hydrogen  and  carbonic  oxide  remain  no  longer  equal,  but  the  volume  of 
the  former  becomes  double,  treble,  or  even  fourfold  that  of  the  latter. 

An  important  feature  in  the  history  of  a  gas  for  illuminating  purposes,  is  its 
behaviour  when  exposed  to  cold.  I  have  therefore  submitted  several  of  the  above 
gases  to  a  temperature  of  32^,  and  careAiUy  ascertained  the  loss  of  volume  by  lique- 
fjEtction  of  hydrocarbons.  These  experiments,  as  might  be  expected,  show  that  the 
gases  made  by  the  new  process,  suffer  less  loss  by  this  refrigeration  than  those  made 
from  the  same  material  by  the  old  process. 
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Naxofl  of  Gm. 

Cubic  feet  of  hydrooarbons  oondenaed 

from  lAO  eubio  feet  of  gas,  on  eipoattre 

to»ootitof89>V. 

■ 

Boffhead.  by  old  prooeflfl 

4^  cabio  fbet 

.07 
.87 

Ditto,      by  new  proooBS 

Methyl,  hj  oMl  process 

Ditto*    br  new  DrooQW  .••.•■•••■. .•^..•.•..^ 

Tnw»  BaII.  by  ola  procem..,. 

• 

The  percentage  amount  of  olefiant  gat  contained  in  the  Pelton  gas,  and  the 
of  the  Great  Cendral  and  CUj  of  London  Companiea,  woold  lead  ub  to  infiar  that 
their  illaminating  power  Is  much  lower  than  is  rraUy  the  case;  for,  according  to  the 
experiments  upon  cannel  gases,  it  appears  that  when  a  consumption  of  fire  feet  per 
hour  produces  a  light  equal  to  twenty  candles,  the  gas  contains  13.72  per  cent,  of 
(defiant  gas,  or  its  equiyalent  in  richer  hydrocarbons ;  and  hence,  we  should  eipeci 
that  a  gas  containing  only  half  this  amount,  would,  when  burnt  at  the  saaie  imfee, 
produce  a  light  equal  only  to  ten  candles,  instead  of  thirteen,  as  is  found  to  be  the 
case.  This  excess  of  illuminating  power  in  the  case  of  ooo/ gases  over  that  indicated 
by  analysis,  is  probably  owing  to  the  presence  of  luminiferons  constituents  not  eoa- 
densible  either  by  fuming  sulphuric  acid,  or  by  chlorine ;  the  nature  of  these  oon- 
stituents,  and  the  cause  why  they  cannot  be  detected  by  our  present  methods  of  gae 
analysis,  I  ha^e  already  pointed  out.*  The  following  table  exhibits  this  difiaenee 
between  the  yaiue  of  defiant  gas  in  coal-gas,  compared  with  thai  in  cannd-gas^  and 
shows  also^  that  in  the  case  of  the  latter,  the  illuminating  power  is  alwi^s  directly 
proportional  to  the  amount  of  oleflant  gas  to  which  the  percentage  of  cendfnslMe 
hydrocarbons  is  equiyalent  The  estabushment  of  this  rule,  inbOi  regard  to  gasea 
haying  such  different  percentages  of  light  carboretted  hydrogen  as  the  Boghead  gae, 
with  and  without  water-gas,  I  hold  to  be  oondusiye  eyidence  that  light  carburetted 
hydrogen  has  no  higher  illuminating  power  than  hydrogen  or  carbonic  oxide. 

Value  of  one  cubic  foot  of  the  defiant  gas,  contained  in  the  following  gases,  eipiuwed 
in  sperm  candles,  each  burning  ten  hours,  at  the  rate  of  120  grs.  per  hour. 

OAimXX.  OASBS. 

Chndles. 
Ince  Hall  cannd 2.95 

*'  with  water-gas 2.96 

Boghead  cannd .- 2.80 

*'  with  water-gas , 2,86 

Lesmahago  caand 2.58 

"  with  water-gas ^.,^ 2.54 

Bamsay's  Newcastle  cannd  2.88 

"  with  water-gas. 2.86 

Methyl  cannd 3.04 

^  wUli  water-gas 3.03 

COAX.  OASES. 

Pdlon  cod •. .,. 4.28 

City  Company's  gas  (cod) ^ 3.73 

Great  Centrd  Company's  gas  (cod) ....« 3.91 

In  conduSion,  the  adyantages  lesdting  from  the  application  of  Mr.  Whiter  hydro- 
carbon process  to  cods  and  cannels  may  be  thus  summed  up : — 

1.  It  greatly  increases  the  produce  in  gas  from  a  giyen  weight  of  ood  or  canne!, 
the  increase  being  from  46  to  290  per  cent.,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  niatecial 
operated  upon. 

2.  It  greatly  increases  the  totd  illuminating  power  aflbrded  by  a  giyen  irdgfat  of 
cod,  the  increase  amounting  to  from  12  to  108  per  cent,  being  greatest  when  ooala 
afibrdlng  highly  iUtmiinating  gases  are  used. 

3.  It  diminishes  the  quantity  of  tar  formed,  by  oonyerting  a  portion  of  it  into 
gases  possessing  a  considerable  illuminating  power. 

4.  It  enables  us  profitably  to  reduce  the  illuminating  power  of  the  gases  produced 

*  Chemicd  Society's  Qosrterly  Jooma],  ilL,  42. 
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firom  loeh  materiflls  as  Boghead  and  Lesmaliago  <*antM>l«,  ^^  to  as  to  fit  them  for 
taming  withoat  smoke  and  loss  of  light. 

5.  In  addition  to  these  positiTe  adTantages,  the  use  of  this  process  does  not  incur 
9BJ  additioQal  expense  in  the  working  of  the  apparatus,  the  wear  and  tear  of  retorts^ 
or  the  purification  of  the  gas,  and  hejond  a  change  of  retorts,  it  involTes  no 
altenitioDs  in  the  oonstructioa  of  fomaoes  and  apparatus  at  present  empfejed  in  gas 
ouuiufiustories  conducted  on  the  dd  system. — Quarierfy  Jmmul  ^  lAt  Ckunad 


ON  THE  TESTS  FOB  THE  CINCHONA- ALKALOIDS,  KINOYIC  AdD, 
KINIC  ACID,  AND  OXIDIZED  TANNIN  (CINCHONA  BED), 

IN  CINCHONA  BABES. 

BT  DB.  r.  !«.  WnCKIJBB. 

Of  all  long-known  drugs  none  hare  in  recent  times  so  much  engaged  the  attention 
of  Chemists  as  cinchona  bark — the  discoTeiy  of  the  Tarious  alkaloids  contained  in  it 
haTiag  afforded  a  safe  standard  for  the  determination  of  its  goodness. 

This  circumstance  has  been  accompanied  by  a  large  numter  of  results,  which  are 
of  great  importance  in  medical  practice.  It  has  remoTcd  Uie  uncertainty  of  the 
notioB  of  genuine  and  spurious  bw ks,  and  made  it  possible  to  distinguish  the  former 
from  the  latter,  and  to  determine  their  real  value. 

The  ezoeUent  work  of  Yon  Bergen  forms  the  foundation  of  our  knowledge  of  the 
cinehoDa  barks.  Its  theoretical  part  contains  erery  thing  that  could  be  obtained  at 
the  time  of  its  appearance ;  but  Von  Beigen's  account  of  the  mercantile  relations  of 
this  drug  is  of  greater  Talue^  because  nothing  certain  was  known  on  this  point  before, 
and  becaose  for  the  medicinal  use  of  barks  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  material 
imported  is  certainly  of  greater  importance  than  the  origin  of  the  barks.  Notwith- 
standing  all  our  present  infiMcmation  a  long  time  must  eliqise  befiace  we  can  accurately 
arrange  the  barks  imported  into  Europe,  because  in  consequence  of  the  greatly 
increased  consumption,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  alkaloids,  new  sources  are 
lendered  necessary,  and  new  districts  in  Uie  natiye  country  are  explored,  by  which, 
doubtless,  new  species  of  cinchona  are  discorered. 

The  correctness  of  this  yiew  is  shown  by  the  present  occunence  of  a  considerable 
mumber  of  barks  which  were  hitherto  unknown ;  as  for  example,  the  barks  con- 
taining quinidlne  and  paricine,  and  the  numerous  sorts  of  the  so-called  yellow  barks; 
and  it  may  without  hesitation  be  asserted  that  these  barks  contain  also  a  larger 
number  of  alkaloids  than  is  known  at  present. 

I  have  read  with  much  interest  Weddell's  excellent  work,  firom  which  Dr.  Biegel 
some  time  since  extract^  (See  Pharmaceutical  Journal,  yd.  ix.,  p.  224)  the  infor- 
mation wiiidUs  of  most  importance  to  the  Pharmaceutist.  Although  I  am  far  ftom 
underyaluing  the  high  merits  of  this  distinguished  traveller,  the  successor  of  Hum- 
boldt and  P&ppig,  I  am  notwithstanding  of  oi^nion  that  too  great  importance  must 
not  be  attached  to  his  researches.  I  consider  that  his  proposal  to  determine  the 
goodness  of  barks  by  their  anatomical  structure,  has  no  greater  yalue  than  as  an 
application  to  botany  generally,  and  to  vegetable  physiology  in  particular,  for  I  have 
oonyinced  myself  by  numerous  and  most  carefully  performed  experiments  that  his 
assertion,  that  the  shortly  fibrous  barks  contain  the  largest  proportion  of  alkaloid 
cannot  be  admitted,  as  its  truth  has  been  directly  disproved.  It  is  only  applicable  to 
calieaya  bark,  and  even  in  that  case  has  many  exceptions.  Were  this  alone  sufllcieat 
to  raise  doubts  about  the  possibility  of  judging  of  the  goodness  of  barks  by  their 
structure,  there  is  also  another  circumstance  to  be  taken  into  consideration.  The 
anatoffli6d  structure  of  bark  is,  as  is  weU  known,  uninterruptedly  progressive  during 
vegetation:  each  stage  ofito  a  new  formation,  the  bark  of  the  trunk  appears  vcvy 
different  firom  that  of  the  larger  branches,  and  that  of  these  varies  again  in  its 
stmctuie  from  the  bark  of  the  smaller  branches.  Lastly,  we  ought  to  examine  the 
barks  as  Weddell  did,  in  their  ftesh  condition,  in  order  to  be  enabled  to  judge  of  their 
structure.  These  views  of  WeddeU's,  however  interesting  they  may  be  in  other 
respects,  are,  I  am  convinced,  of  a  very  subordinate  value  for  medical  practice.  We 
most,  therefore,  still  follow  the  chemico-analytical  route,  if  we  wish  to  establish  a 
seientiflc  and  safe  dassiOcation  of  the  cinchona  barks. 

Dr.  Biegel  was  no  donbt  of  the  same  opinion,  when  he  /tppended  to«  hi^  extract 
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from  WeddelUs  work  a  synopsis  of  all  the  known  methods  of  detennuung  the  pro- 
portion of  alkaloids  ;  and  I  am  much  surprised  how  he,  under  these  circumstanoew, 
could  express  some  doubts  whether  my  experiments  perfectly  agreed  with  WeddeU's 
i^tatemeDts  about  the  origin  of  the  barks,  which  was  scarcely  possible.  All  my  ex- 
periments refer  o.nly  to  commercial  barks*  by  the  names  under  which  they  occur  in 
commerce,  and  I  hare  described  their  physical  characters.  Weddell,  on  the  other 
hand,  had  quite  another  object  in  view,  namely,  the  origin  of  the  barks ;  and  he 
made  no  comparative  chemical  investigations  of  them.  Nevertheless,  he,  like 
his  predecessors,  has  left  us  in  uncertainty,  about  the  origin  of  many  commercial 
barks ;  for  I  can  never  persuade  myself  thatXoxa  bark  and  the  woody  Carthageoa 
bark  are  derived  from  the  same  mother-plant, -Cinchona  Condaminea  ;  and  every  one 
who  knows  and  has  chemically  examined  both  barks,  will  perfectly  agree  with  me. 

We  ought,  therefore,  while  fully  acknowledging  Weddeirs  merits,  not  to  overlook 
the  difficulties  of  the  subject.  It  would  be  unjust  to  expect  that  a  traveller  strog^- 
glingwith  hardships  of  every  kind  should  perform  chemical  experiments  on  the 
spot.    This  would  be  contrary  to  the  purposes  of  so  great  an  undertaking. 

My  object  has  hitherto  been  to  arrange  the  commercial  barks  according  to  the 
specific  proportion  of  alkaloid  which  they  contain,  as  I  have  already  done,  in  a  small 
treatise. 

There  is  indeed  nothing  that  could  materially  obstruct  such  an  arrangement^ 
especially  as  by  the  discovery  of  the  kinates,  we  are  enabled  easily  to  distinguish 
similar  spurious  barks  from  genuine  ones,  whilst  every  uncertainty  may  be  re- 
moved by  one  single  experiment.  Discrepancies  like  that  which  Reigel  has  noticed 
with  regard  to  the  chemical  constitution  of  Pitaya  or  biool<mita  bark,  depend  (m  the 
mistaking  of  one  bark  for  another,  which  frequently  arises  from  the  employment  of 
erroneous  names.  The  bark  which  Peretti  examined  as  Cinchona  bicolorata,  cannot 
be  identical  with  that  whose  alkaloid  richness,  Muratori  determined.  According  to 
Peretti,  and  his  experiments  agree  with  mine,  the  bark  whidi  he  examined,  contained 
a  peculiar,  amorphous,  imcrystalUzable  alkaloid  (Peretti's  piUaym)  and  is  deeidedfy 
no  cinchona. 

As  regards  the  testing  of  cinchona  barks  for  the  alkaloids,  no  notice  has  hitherto 
been  taken  of  the  proportion  of  kinovic  acid,  but  as  the  very  bitter  taste  of  the 
spurious  cinchona  barks  depends  exclusively  on  this  acid,  and  in  some  of  the  genuine 
barks  kinovic  acid  is  found,  a  mistake  may  be  easily  made  by  the  taste.  I  have  for 
several  years  past,  devised  and  employed  a  method  by  which  not  only  the  proportion 
of  the  alkaloid,  but  also  that  of  the  kinovic  acid  may  be  quantitatively  and  quali- 
tatively determined,  whilst  at  the  same  time,  the  proportion  of  both  kinic  add  and 
oxidized  tannin  (cinchona  red)  is  indicated.  So  that  all  those  constituents  of  the 
bark,  which  are  of  importance  for  medical  practice,  are  determined. 

The  barks  tested  by  this  method,  yield,  when  employed  for  the  manufkctuxe  of 
the  alkaloid  on  a  large  scale,  exactly  the  same  quantity  which  they  yield  by  the 
experiment,  generally  one-eighth  to  one-quarter  per  cent,  more,  the  loss  in  working 
with  large  quantities  being  naturally  less  in  proportion,  and  this  indeed  is  the  best 
proof  of  the  efficiency  of  this  method. 

In  the  qualitative  examination  of  cinchona  barks,  a  nxunber  of  tests  have  hitherto 
been  employed,  which  have  not  only  aided  this  examination,  but  have  rendered  it 
much  more  difficult. 

The  efficacy  of  the  bark  depends,  as  is  well  known,  chiefly  on  the  proportion  of 
alkaloid,  and  of  that  of  pure  and  oxidized  cinchona-tannin.  Of  the  kinoTic  add, 
we  only  know  that  it  does  not  act  as  a  febrifuge.  The  medicinal  virtues  of  kinic 
acid  or  kinate  of  lime  have  not  yet  been  determined.  We  must,  thwefore,  confine 
ourselves  to  the  application  of  those  tests  by  means  of  which  these  compounds  can 
be  detected  in  an  infusion  of  bark,  and  their  quantitative  proportion  at  least  approx- 
imatively  determined.  Hiese  are,  as  has  been  before  stated  in  my  monograph  on 
genuine  barks,  as  follows  : — 

1.  Taniim,  for  detecting  the  alkaloids.  The  more  abundant  the  predpitate  pro- 
duced by  this  reagent  in  the  aqueous  filtered  infusion,  the  more  alkaloid  do  the  barks 
contain. 

2.  Chloride  of  iron  determines  the  proportion  of  oxidized  tannin  by  the  mote  or 
less  intensely  dark-grey  colouration,  which  speedily  becomes  brown,  and  by  the 
subsequent  more  or  less  abundant  pulverulent  precipitate  of  a  dark,  dirty,  brownish- 
green  coIout:  ,    , 
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3.  Gelatine  (solution  of  itiiifflass),  like  chloride  of  iron,  occasions  the  oxidized  tannin 
to  be  precipitated.  In  the  liquid  filtered  from  the  magma,  the  proportion  of  non- 
oxidi^d  cinchona-tannin  may  be  determined  by  iodic  acid.  The  latter  oxidizes  the 
tannin,  and  causes  the  precipitation  of  a  yellovrish  brown  powder ;  the  mixture  soon 
smells  of  iodine,  llie  quantities  of  these  two  precipitates  show  the  proportion  of 
oxidized  and  of  pure  cinchona-tannin. 

4.  Sulphate  of  copper  is  perfectly  indifferent  to  the  aqueous  infusion  of  bark,  which 
contains  no  kinovic  acid,  but  indicates  the  smallest  proportion  of  this  acid  by  a 
dirtyish  green  colouration  of  the  mixture,  which  is  speedily  followed  by  a  similarly 
coloured  fine  powder,  which  is  easily  separated  by  the  filter,  and,  after  being  washed, 
is  distinctly  recognized  by  its  very  bitter  and  metallic  taste,  as  kinovate  of  copper. 
The  more  abundant  this  precipitate,  the  greater  is  the  proportion  of  kinovic  acid. 
All  other  reagents  hitherto  employed  can  be  absolutely  dispensed  with. 

Of  all  the  hitherto  known  methods  for  the  quantitative  determination  of  the 
alkaloids,  I  prefer  the  following:— If  the  quantity  of  bark  at  command  be  large,  it  is 
necessary,  in  the  first  place,  to  ascertain  whether  it  consist  of  one  or  of  severfU  sorts. 
An  experienced  eye  can  readily  determine  this.     The  several  sorts  should  be 
separated,  and,  for  experiment,  not  too  small  a  quantity  selected  from  the  entire 
mass  of  the  coated  and  uncoated  of  the  coarser  and  finer  barks,  taking  of  each  sort 
according  to  the  yarious  dimensions  in  which  it  is  contained  in  the  whole  mass, 
about  an  equal  weight.    These  pieces  are  to  be  finely  powdered  and  the  residue 
mixed  with  the  powder.    Of  this  powder  50O  grs.  or  1000  grs.  are  to  be  completely 
exhausted  by  digestion  in  the  water-bath,  with  the  neeessiury  quantity  of  alcohol  of 
eighty  per  cent.  (I  use  six  ounces  of  alcohol  for  1000  grs.  bark);  the  cold  tincture  is 
to  be  strained  through  a  thin  but  dose  piece  of  linen,  the  residue  washed  with 
alcohol  and  again  digested,  and  completely  exhausted  with  half  the  weight  of  the 
first  employed  quantity  of  alcohol.    The  residue  which  is  now  obtained  is  to  be  once 
more  exhausted  by  alcohol,  then  dried  and  preserved.    (There  is  no  occasion  to 
spare  the  alcohol  in  this  process,  as  the  greater  portion  of  it  is  recovered.)    The 
united  alcoholic  tinctures  are  to  be  filtered  and  digested  at  the  common  temperature, 
with  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  by  wdght  of  recently  prepared  slacked  lime  and  of 
cmde  well-bumt  animal  charcoal,  of  which  in  general  half  the  weight  of  the 
employed  bark  is  required.     The  mixture  is  to  be  frequently  shaken,  and  the 
digestion  continued  until  the  supernatant  liquid  becomes  perfectly  decolourized.    In 
^e  case  of  most  of  the  genuine  barks,  this  takes  place  in  a  short  time;  but  the 
alcoholic  tinctures  of  the  spurious  barks,  which  contain  kinovic  acid,  as  well  as  those 
which  contain  paridn,  are  very  imperfectly  decolourized  by  this  process,  a  circum- 
stance which  serves  to  distinguish  the  paricin  barks  and  spurious  barks  iiN>m  the 
genuine  ones. 

The  decolourized  liquid  is  now  to  be  removed  from  the  residue,  and  the  latter 
repeatedly  shaken  with  small  quantities  of  alcohol,  washed  on  the  filter  with  spirit 
of  wine  and  dried.  From  the  mixed  filtered  alcoholic  tinctures  the  greater  portion 
of  the  alcohol  can  be  recovered  by  distillation  in  the  water-bath.  BeindorS's  dis- 
tillatory apparatus  with  Liebig's  refrigerator  is  well  adapted  for  this  purpose — a 
similar  and  much  cheaper  apparatus  can  be  constructed  of  tin.  The  whole  quantity 
of  alkaloid  whidi  was  contained  in  the  bark  is  now  in  the  residue,  and  if  the  bark 
contained  kinovic  acid,  in  combination  with  the  latter,  and  a  peculiar  fatty  substance. 
Small  proportions  of  oxidized  tannin  are  frequently  mechanically  mixed  with  it.  In 
order  to  purify  the  alkaloid  of  the  latter  and  to  remove  the  kinovic  add  an^  fatty 
matter,  the  residue  is  to  be  placcfd  in  a  small  evaporating  basin,  the  distilling  vessel 
is  to  be  washed  with  a  smsdl  quantity  of  water,  slightly  addulated  with  sulphuric 
add,  and  the  solution  added  to  the  residua  A  small  excess  of  diluted  sulphuric 
acid  is  to  be  dropped  into  this  mixture,  which  is  to  be  heated,  and  when  it  again 
becomes  cdd  is  to  be  filtered,  and  by  this  means  the  predpitated  kinovic  acid  and 
fatty  matter  are  removed  and  washed  with  distilled  water.  From  the  filtered  add 
solution  the  alkaloid  is  to  be  thrown  down  by  a  slight  excess  of  ammonia;  and  the 
mixture  evajporated  by  a  slight  heat  to  dryness.  The  sulphate  of  ammonia  contained 
in  the  cold  residue  is  to  be  removed  by  a  small  quantity  of  very  cold  water,  and  the 
residual  alkaloid  dried  and  weighed  in  this  impure  state;  for  the  perfect  purification 
of  smaJl  quantities  is  attended  with  too  great  a  loss  to  admit  of  the  exact  determina- 
tion of  the  quantity  of  idkaloid  contained  in  small  quantities  of  bark.  After  having 
VOL.  xn.  2  H 
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thus  determined  the  weight  of  the  alkaloid  the  further  examinatioii  of  it  is  prooeeded 
with,  Uie  cinchoniDe  and  quinine  are  separated  hj  ether,  &c. 

In  order  to  determine  the  proportion  of  klnovic  acid,  dilute  solution  of  ammonia 
is  to  he  added  to  the  yellowish,  glutinous  matter  which  adheres  to  the  filter,  and 
which  is,  for  the  most  part,  greasy  to  the  touch.  This  takes  up  the  kinoric  add 
hut  not  the  fat.  The  solution  is  to  he  filtered,  and  to  it  a  slight  excess  of  muriatic 
acid  added  to  precipitate  the  kinovic  acid,  which  is  then  to  be  collected  on  a  filler. 
The  well  washed  glutinous  precipitate  is  to  be  remoTed  whilst  moist  from  the  flllnv 
and  dried  upon  a  watch-glass  or  porcelain  capsule,  and  the  weight  of  the  thus 
obtained  kinovic  add  marked  down.  This,  however,  is  only  the  larger  portion  of 
the  quantity  of  kinoTic  acid  actually  obtained  firom  the  bark.  A  smdler  portion  of 
it  is  still  contained,  combined  with  lime,  in  the  lime-residue  which  has  been  digested 
with  the  alcoholic  tincture  of  bark.  This  kinoTate  of  lime  is  veiy  difficultly  soluble 
in  spirit  of  wine. 

In  order  to  obtain  this  smaller  portion,  the  lime-residue,  exhausted  by  alcohol,  is 
to  be  dried  and  powdered,  and  then  digested  with  cold  distilled  water.  From  the 
filtered  liquid,  which  is  almost  as  clear  as  water,  the  white  and  nearly  pure  kinovic 
acid  is  thrown  down  by  a  yeiy  slight  excess  of  muriatic  add.  It  is  then  to  be 
weighed,  and  the  sum  added  to  that  before  obtained.  By  the  direct  treatment  of 
powdered  bark  with  milk  of  lime,  the  whole  quantity  of  kinovic  add  can  be  extracted 
from  the  bark.  Also  for  the  quantitatiye  determination  of  the  add  it  is  advisable 
to  weigh  it  in  the  imperfectly  pure  condition,  the  loss  accompanying  the  purification 
being  rery  considerable. 

If  the  qualitative  examination  of  the  bark  has  shown  that  this  substance  containa 
none  or  only  a  small  proportion  of  alkaloid,  but  a  large  quantity  of  kinoTic  acid,  or 
the  latter  only,  the  bark  is  more  appropriately  first  treated  with  dUuted  milk  of 
lime,  and  the  kinovic  acid  predpitated  by  muriatic  acid,  by  which  method  the 
testing  of  the  residue  for  a  possibly  slight  proportion  of  alkaloid  is  consideraUj 
facilitated.  The  dry  residue  of  lime  is  then  exhausted  by  alcohol,  like  the  powdered 
bark,  &c.  In  this  manner  I  obtained  from  sixteen  ounces  of  bark,  containing  kinovic 
add,  one  grain  of  cinohonine,  besides  a  large  quantity  td  Idnovic  add.  The  last  moie 
important  constituent  of  the  bark,  the  kimc  add,  is  now  easily  obtained  by  ex- 
hausting the  residue  of  the  bark,  which  has  been  treated  by  alcohol,  with  cold 
distiUed  water,  evaporating  the  filtered  liquid  and  distilling  it  in  anottoocon^ 
eentrated  state  with  peroxide  of  manganese  and  moderately  strong  sulphuric  add ; 
the  least  proportion  of  kinic  add  in  the  liquid  is  soon  indicated  by  the  development 
and  evolution  of  kinone,  which  takes  place  during  this  process ;  and  the  smaUeet 
quantity  of  the  kinone,  which  is  not  distinctly  perceptible  by  the  smell,  may  be  soon 
detected  by  the  dark  colour,  which  the  distillate  assumes  upon  the  addition  of  a  few 
drops  of  a  sdution  of  ammonia. 

This  method  of  testing  barks  is  distinguished  ftx>m  others  by  its  great  simplidty, 
by  the  correctness  of  the  results,  and  by  the  possibili^  of  detecting  and  quanta- 
tativdy  determining  in  one  succession,  and  with  the  same  material,  all  the  moie 
important  constituents  of  the  bark ;  I  consider  it  as  tiie  best  method  known,  not 
because  it  originates  with  me,  but  because  it  is  adapted  for  the  present  stage  of  oar 
knowledge  of  the  chemical  composition  of  dnchona  barks,  and  itmcticaL  It  niaj 
be  objected  that  it  is  rather  troublesome,  but  this  ought  not  to  be  of  any  consideration 
if  we  can  be  but  sure  of  a  correct  result. 

In  condusion,  I  must  observe,  that  my  method,  tliough  chiefly  adapted  for  testing 
genuine  barks,  can  be  adyantageously  applied  for  examining  new  and  apparently 
spurious  barks.  The  occurring  phenomena  will  then  safdy  guide  the  experienced 
operator.  With  the  barks  containing  paridne,  the  s^aration  of  the  alkaldd  ia  made 
very  difficult,  by  its  forming  with  the  cinchona  red  contained  in  the  bark,  oompoonds 
soluble  in  adds  and  alkalies,  which  can  be  decomposed  only  with  great  difficul^.  I 
refer  in  this  respect  to  my  last  treatise  on  the  Production  and  the  Chemical  Oon- 
dition  of  Faricine,  in  Buchner's  J?^psrlor«Mm.— JoAr&iidl  /.  PKarm^  Bd.  zzr^  HI^ 
Sept.  1852,  p.  129. 
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USE  OF  COFJfcEE.LEAVES  IN  SUMATRA. 

Fbom  the  Overland  Singapore  Free  2*ress^  published  Jan.  3,  1853,  we  extract 
the  following  letter  signed  ^^  An  old  Sumairan,^*  upon  the  use  of  cofiee-leayes  for 
the  preparation  of  a  beverage  in  the  i^sland  of  Sumatra.  We  brieflj  alluded  in 
the  TTiarmaceutical  Journal  for  June,  IS'ii!  (Vol.  xi.,  p.  578),  to  a  projector 
employing  coffee-leaves  in  this  country-  ti»  a  .nubstitute  mr  tea. 

**  In  the  Singapore  Frte  Preu  of  the  1 7th  i^eptemher  last,  are  extracts  from  tiie 
Colombo  Observer,  by  which  it  appears  a  patent  has  been  taken  out  by  Dr.  Gardner 
(known  to  us  by  his  travels  in  South  America  *)  for  preparing  the  ooffee-leaf  in  a 
manner  to  afford  a  beverage  like  Tea.  that  is,  by  infhsion,  *  forming  an  agreeable, 
refreshing,  and  nutritive  article  of  diet.' 

"  It  may  be  interesting  to  Dr.  Gkirdner,  his  friends,  and  the  pnblic  in  general  to 
learn,  that  an  infusion  of  the  coffee-leaf  is  an  article  of  universal  consumptioii 
amongst  the  natives  of  this  part  of  Sumatra;  wherever  coflfee  is  grown  the  leaf  has 
become  one  of  the  very  few  necessaries  of  life  which  the  natives  regard  as  indispensable. 

**  The  cofibe  plant  in  a  oongemal  soil  and  climate  exhibits  great  luxuriance  in  its 
foliage,  throwing  out  abundance  of  suckers  and  lateral  stems,  especially  whcm 
from  any  cause  &e  main  stem  is  thrown  out  of  the  perpendicular,  to  which  it  is 
very  liable  from  its  great  superincombent  weight  compared  with  the  hold  of  its  roots 
in  the  ground.  The  native  planters,  availing  themselves  of  this  propensity,  otiea 
give  the  plant  a  considerable  inclination,  not  only  to  increase  the  foliage,  bat  to 
obtain  new  fruit-bearing  stems  when  the  old  ones  become  unporoductive.  It  is  also 
ibond  desirable  to  limit  the  height  of  the  plant  by  lopping  off  the  top,  to  increase  the 
produce  and  facilitate  collecting  it,  and  fi^h  sprouts  in  abundance  are  the  certain 
consequence.  These  are  so  many  causes  of  the  development  of  a  vegetation  which 
becomes  injurious  to  the  quantity  of  the  fruit  or  berry  unless  removed;  and  where 
this  superabundant  foliage  can  be  converted  into  an  article  of  consumption,  as 
hitherto  the  case  in  Sumatra,  the  culture  roust  become  the  more  profitable,  and  it 
is  clearly  the  interest  of  the  planters  of  Ceylon  to  respond  to  the  call  of  Dr.  Qardner, 
and  by  supplying  the  leaf  on  reas<mable  terms,  to  assist  in  creating  a  demand  for  an 
article  they  have  in  abundance,  and  which  for  the  want  of  that  demand  is  of  no 
value  to  them.  It  ought  to  be  mentioned  also,  that  the  leaves  which  become  ripe  and 
yellow  on  the  tree  and  fall  off  in  the  course  of  nature,  contain  the  largest  portion  of 
extract  and  make  the  richest  inftision,  and  I  have  no  doubt,  should  the  coffee-leaf 
ever  come  into  general  use,  the  ripe  leaf  will  be  collected  with  as  much  care  as  ttvs 
ripe  fruit 

'*The  mode  of  preparation  by  the  uatives  is  thus:— The  ends  of  the  branches  and 
suckers  with  the  leaves  on,  are  taken  firom  the  tree  and  broken  into  lengths  of  from 
twelve  to  eighteen  inches.  These  are  arranged  in  the  split  of  a  stick  or  smaU 
bamboo,  side  by  side,  forming  a  truss  in  such  a  manner,  that  the  leaves  aU  appear 
on  one  side  and  the  stalks  on  the  other,  the  object  of  which  is  to  secure  equal 
roasting,  the  stalks  being  thus  exposed  to  the  fire  together  and  the  leaves  together. 
Hie  slit  being  tied  up  in  two  or  three  places,  and  a  part  of  the  stidi:  or  bamteo  left 
as  a  handle,  the  truss  is  held  over  a  fire  without  smoke,  and  kept  moving  about  so 
as  to  roast  the  whole  equally  witiiont  burning,  on  the  success  of  which  operation  the 
quality  and  flavour  of  the  article  much  depends.  When  sucoessftilly  roasted  the 
raw  vegetable  taste  is  entirely  dissipated,  which  is  not  the  case  if  insuffldently  dime. 
When  singed  or  overdone,  the  extract  is  destroyed  and  the  aroma  lost.  When  the 
fire  is  smoky,  the  flavour  varies  with  the  nature  of  the  smoke.  The  stalks  are 
roasted  equally  with  the  leaves,  and  are  said  to  add  Ailly  as  much  to  the  strength  of 
the  infusion.  By  roasting,  the  whole  becomes  brittle,  and  is  reduced  to  a  coarse 
powder  by  rubbmg  between  the  hands.  In  this  state  it  is  ready  for  use,  and  the 
general  niode  of  preparing  the  beverage  is  by  infusion,  as  in  the  case  of  ocnnmon  tea, 

"  If  the  testimony  of  one  who  has  been  long  personally  accustomed  to  the  use  of  an 
infrision  of  the  ooffee-leaf  thus  prepared,  can  be  of  any  avail  in  recommending  the 

*  It  is  Dr.  John  Qardner  of  Londoa  who  exhibited  prepared  coffse-Ieaves  at  the  GreafEzhibition 
of  1851.  Mr.  George  Gudnsr,  lata  sn^erimendent  of  the  Botanical  Garden  at  Peiadenia,  Ceyloii, 
nd  Author  of  7\wMbm  the  hUorior  of  fimsU,  died  in  Ceylon  m  Msrob,  1649.— 'Edw  /^lorm. 
Joum. 

'2h2 
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article  to  public  notice,  I  freely  offer  mine  in  support  of  all  that  irhich  Dr.  Gardner's 
patent  claims  for  it,  viz.,  ^as  forming  an  agreeable,  refreshing,  and  nutritive  article 
of  diet'  While  I  find  tiie  use  of  infusion  of  the  berry  for  a  few  days  invariably  to 
produce  on  me,  as  on  many  others,  the  effects  of  nervousness  and  bilious  obstruction, 
1  drink  a  strong  infusion  of  the  /«q/' daily  with  evident  benefit  to  my  health  and 
Btrength.  As  a  restorative  on  exhaustion  from  the  severities  of  labour  or  of  the 
weather,  from  heat  or  cold,  or  long  exi>08ure  to  rain,  I  know  nothing  superior  to  it. 
It  has  also  the  advantage  of  being  a  powerful  disinfectant,  so  far  as  neutralizing 
fcetidity  goes,  and  a  solvent  of  the  viscid  fluids  which  obstruct  the  circulation,  often 
to  the  extent  of  becoming  laxative  if  taken  in  extra  quantity.    Of  its  nutritive 

£>wer,  no  proof  can  be  stronger  than  that  it  suspends  hunger  and  enables  the 
bouring  man  to  pursue  his  work  for  hours  after  he  would  be  otherwise  unable. 
That  it  would  soon  become  a  most  valuable  article  of  diet  amongst  the  labouring 
classes,  and  on  ship-board  particularly,  if  once  brought  into  use,  there  can  be  no 
doubt.  The  coffee-tree  can  be  grown  to  advantage  for  the  leaf  in  the  lowlands  of 
every  tropical  country  where  the  soil  is  sufSciently  fertile,  whilst  it  requires  soil  and 
climate  to  produce  the  fruit. 

**  Nothing  appears  in  the  Free  Press  on  the  mode  of  its  preparation  by  Dr.  Gardner, 
but  I  should  think  if  roasted  and  pulverized,  and  packed  in  air-tight  cases  like  tea, 
it  woidd  retain  its  strength  and  bear  transporting  to  every  part  of  the  world;  and  as 
it  soon  fixes  itself  more  strongly  than  either  tea  or  cofi^  in  the  taste,  it  would  soon 
become  a  more  absolute  necessary  of  life  than  either  of  those  articles.  In  fact,  I  am 
acquainted  with  no  tropical  production  capable  of  being  rendered  so  great  a  blessing 
to  mankind  as  tlie  coffee-leaf,  and  as  it  would  tend  materially  to  the  desuetude  of 
ardent  spirits  and  strong  drinks,  its  introduction  ought  to  have  the  support  of  every 
fiiend  to  the  moral  and  material  welfare  of  society." 

Padcmg,  I2th  November^  1852. 

• 

ON  THE  PRKPABATION  OF  GALLIC  ACID  FROM  CHINESE 

GALL-NUTS. 

BT  DB.  O.  G.  WITTSTBIir. 

The  low  price  of  Chinese  gall-nuts  and  the  larger  quantity  of  tannic  add  which 
they  contain,  induced  the  author  to  employ  them  as  a  source  of  gallic  add.  .Having 
found  as  the  result  of  repeated  trials  that  of  the  two  methods  of  preparation,  viz., 
predpitating  the  aqueous  decoction  with  sulphuric  or  hydrochloric  add,  or  allowing 
the  powdered  gall-nuts  made  into  a  paste  with  water  to  undergo  a  species  of  fer- 
mentation, the  latter  famished  a  much  larger  product,  he  adopted  this  method, 
notwithstanding  the  length  of  time  it  requires.  The  first  result  was,  however, 
unfavourable.  At  the  end  of  six  weeks  he  found  that  the  mass  had  still  a  Tery 
astringent  taste,  the  filtered  liquid  gave  a  copious  predpitate  with  gelatine,  and  no 
crystals  were  formed  on  evaporation.  The  mass  was  therefore  boUed  with  water 
and  the  clear  liquor  precipitated  by  sulphuric  acid,  by  which  means  the  gall-nuts 
yielded  barely  one-sixth  of  their  weight  of  rather  coloured  gallic  add. 

The  author  then  refers  to  Strecker's  researches,  whidi  have  shown  that  tannic 
add  is  a  coi^ugate  compound  of  gallic  add  and  sugar,  and  consequently  that  the 
production  of  the  latter  add  in  a  paste  of  gall-nuts  and  water  is  caused  by  a 
nitrogenous  substance  contained  in  them,  which  acts  the  part  of  a  ferment  and 
determines  the  breaking-up  of  the  sugar  into  certain  products,  at  the  same  time 
liberating  the  gallic  add.  He  is  further  of  opinion  that  the  non-formation  of  gallic 
add  from  Chinese  gall-nuts,  when  treated  in  this  way,  is  owing  to  the  absence  of  any 
substance  capable  of  acting  as  a  ferment ;  and  there  certainly  does  not  appear  to  be 
any  other  reason  why  the  tannic  acid  which  they  contain,  identical*  in  every  respect 
with  that  of  oak-gaUs,  should  not  likewise  yield  gallic  add  by  this  process. 


*  Hitherto  the  identity  of  tbe  tannic  acid  from  these  two  sooroes  has  been  infured  odIj  from 
the  correspondence  of  their  physical  and  chemical  characters  ;  bat  Wlttstein  has  foond  that  the 
eiementaxy  composition  is  likiewise  the  same.  The  tannic  acid  prepared  from  Chinese  nU-nnts 
by  extraction  with  ether  in  the  ordinary  manner,  and  dried  at  180*^  F.,  gave,  on  combustion  with 
oxide  of  copper  alone,  a  quantity  of  hydrogen,  which  certainly  agreed  closely  with  the  Ibnnnla 
Cm  Hii  On  (=a  8.8  per  cent),  but  the  qnantity  of  carbon  was  so  small  in  proportion  to  that 
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If  this  conjecture  be  in  accordance  with  fact,  it  would  foUpw  that  the  production 
of  gallic  acid  from  the  tannic  acid  of  Chinese  gall-nuts  might  be  effected  by  this 
process,  on  the  addition  of  a  small  quantity  of  ordinary  galls,  perhaps  also  on  the 
addition  of  yeast ;  and  experiment  proved  that  this  is  really  the  case. 

A  quantity  of  Chinese  galls  mixed  with  one- eighth  of  its  weight  of  ordinary  galls, 
both  in  powder,  was  made  into  a  paste  with  water,  and  left  exposed  in  an  open 
yessel  at  the  ordinary  temperature.  At  the  end  of  three  weeks,  during  which  time 
the  water  was  frequently  renewed  as  it  evaporated,  the  mass  had  no  longer  any 
astringent  taste,  the  filtered  liquor  gave  but  a  slight  precipitate  with  gdatine 
solution,  and  on  boiling  it  a  quantity  of  beautifully  white  gallic  acid  was  obtained, 
amounting  to  nearly  half  the  weight  of  the  gall-nuts  employed. 

Another  quantity  of  Chinese  galls  in  powder  was  mixed  with  one-eighth  of  yeast 
and  left  exposed  in  the  same  manner.  The  production  of  gallic  add  was  rather 
slower  than  in  the  last  experiment,  the  astringent  matter  not  disappearing  entirely 
until  the  end  of  four  weeks  and  a  half,  but  the  quantity  yielded  was  not  smaller. 

It  follows,  firom  these  experiments,  that  the  present  theoretical  view  of  the  pro- 
duction of  gallic  acid  firom  tannic  add  is  incorrect.  Wittstein  considers  that  the 
absence  of  any  sweet  taste  in  the  digested  mass  is  a  suffident  proof  that  the  sugar 
has  been  decomposed — the  question  is,  in  what  manner  ? 

Pelouze  regards  the  change  as  a  partial  oxidation,  assuming  that  tannic  acid  takes 
up  eight  equivalents  of  oxygen  from  the  atmosphere,  which,  combining  with  four  equiv. 
of  carbon,  escape  and  leave  two  equiv.  of  gallic  add.  Adopting  the  old  formula  for 
tannic  add,  Cu  Hg  Ois,  this  may  be  represented  by  the  following  equation  : 

Cis  Hs  Ou>^      ^2  equiv.  gallic  acid     ...  Ch  Hs  Ou 

equiv.  carbonic  acid...  0  4       O « 


Ci»  H«  O90  J      (.  C18  Hg  0«# 

An  evolution  of  carbonic  acid  certainly  takes  place,  but  Wittstein  shows  that  it  is 
in  no  way  connected  with  the  influence  of  atmospheric  oxygen,  for  the  production  of 
gallic  acid  takes  place  when  a  paste  of  gall-nuts  is  allowed  to  remain  a  sufficient 
time  in  a  flask  with  a  bent  tube  dipping  under  water.  He  fHirther  states  that  he  has 
obtained  alcohol  in  this  way,  thus  proving  that  the  change  consists  in  a  vinous 
fermentation  of  the  sugar  existing  in  tannic  acid,  and  that  it  is  from  this  source  the 
carbonic  add  originates.  Bracconnot  long  since  observed,  that  powdered  gall-nuts, 
moistened  with  water,  snfiered  vinous  fermentation  ;  but  this  statement  has  not 
hitherto  received  the  attention  it  deserved,  because  gall-nuts  were  found  to  contain 
no  (free)  sugar. 

The  author  further  expresses  his  opinion,  that  the  absence  of  the  necessary 
ferment,  in  suffident  quantity,  is  the  only  reason  why  an  aqueous  decoction  of  gall- 
nuts  yield  less  gallic  add,  and  more  slowly,  than  when  the  gall-nuts  are  made  into 
a  paste  with  water,  the  ferment  being  probably  insoluble. — Vierteljahressckrift  Jur 
praktUche  Pharmacie,  Heft.  i.  1853. 

THE  DOSE  OF  TINCTURE  OF  ACONITE. 
{From  a  CorretpondenU) 

In  the  last  number  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Journal  you  have  very  properly  repeated 
your  observations  on  the  embarrassment  and  danger  of  there  being  several  formulae 
for  tinchara  aconitL  But  I  would  in  addition  call  your  attention  to  the  very  various 
and  conflicting  opinions  as  to  the  dose  in  which  the  tincture  ordered  by  the  London 
College  should  be  administered.  You  say  that  the  dose  is  from  one  to  five  drops, 
and  that  eight  drops  have  been  known  to  produce  rather  alarming  effects.  But  Mr. 
Squire  gives  the  dose  as  fVom  seven  to  ten  minims;  Mr.  J.  Denham  Smith,  in  his 
translation  of  the  Pharmacopeia,  in  one  place,  from  two  to  ten  minims,  in  another, 
from  one  to  six  minims ;  while  Br.  Nevins  actually  states  it  to  be  from  three  to 
fifteen  minims,  ^ or  even  more" 

London,  Feb.  22,  1853. 

required  bj  theoiy  (»51.5  per  cent),  that  he  concluded  it  could  not  have  been  perfectly  burnt  ; 
and  oQ  repeating  the  analysis,  introauciii|;  some  fragments  of  fused  chlorate  of  potash  into  the 
posterior  part  of  the  tube,  so  as  to  obtain  a  supply  of  oxygen  at  the  dose  of  the  operation,  he 
obtained  from  0.445  grm.  of  the  acid,  dried  at  IdO^  F.,  0.164  grm.  water,  »0.01822  or  4.09  per 
cent,  hydrogen,  and  0.832  grm.  carbonic  add,  » 0.2269  or  50.99  per  cent  carbon. 


V 


DEOF  BOTTLES. 


^ 


IT  the  inoiij  UBefol  inatrnments  whicli  have  been  deTued  for  the  delermina- 
tion  of  drops,  a  1)ott!e,  of  vhii:h  the  annexed  engraTing  is  a,  representation,  hu  beoi 
found  to  answer  sacceGsfiillr  in  evcty  respect.  It  consists  of  a  decanter-diaped 
bottle  of  anj  conTenient  diiucnaioait,  into  the  neck  of  which  is  accurately  fltttal  a 
hollow  stopper  tenuiuatiiig  at  its  upper  extremity  in  two  apertures,  placed  horizon- 
tal and  parallel  with  each  other.    The  whole  is  surmounted  with  a  glass  cap. 

The  bottle  being  filled  with  liquid,  and  the  stopper  iosiirted,  the  instrument  it 
inclined  sofflciently  to  allow  ihe  lii^uid  to  issue  ftom  the  smaller  aperture.  A  per- 
fectly regular  succeAsion  of  drops  of  uniform  size  escapes,  the  air  being  at  the  same 
time  admitted  through  the  opposite  aperture.  The  position  of  the  battle  being  rerersed, 
a  larger  supply  of  hquor  is  obtained  by  means  of  the  larger  aperture  of  the  stopper, 
whence  it  issues  in  a  moderate  and  unitonu  stream. 

The  Talue  of  thia  instrument  when  used  for  volatile  and  ethereal  Uquidi,  hydro- 
cyanic add  solutions,  &c,  becomes  snlBcieutly  obrious,  the  ev^mratiou  being 
almott  entirely  preTenied,  and  accuracy  of  supply  insured.  Both  for  the  pretervn- 
tion  and  use  of  test  liquids,  acids,  &c.  in  the  laboratory,  and  for  tinctures,  solutions, 
&C.  at  the  dispensing  counter,  it  is  found  to  be  <iii  indispensable  appendage. 

(3,  PbxadiUy,  Manckesler.  Georob  Dyxohd. 

PBOCBSS  FOB  DETEEMINING  THE  VALUE  OF  SOAP. 


To  determine  the  value  of  a  specimen  of  soap,  i 
the  percentage  of  dry  substance  ;  Snd,  the  relative  proportion  of  fatty  acid  and 
alkali ;  .trd,  the  kind  of  alkali  and  &tty  acid,  or  the  substance  replacing  the  latter ; 
4tli,  the  intentional  or  accidental  admizture  of  foreign  organic  or  inorganic  substances. 

In  most  instances  the  consumer  merely  deteroiioes  the  percentage  of  water  in 
soap,  because  this  is  the  most  usual  and  almost  unavoidable  admixCorc.  and  one 
which,  as  is  known,  may  be  present  in  a  soap  in  considerable  quantity,  without  in  an 
equal  d^ree  iufiuencing  the  exterioc  appearance,  hardness,  &c  The  means  of 
determining  the  percentage  of  dry  subataoces  are,~lst,  drying  a  weighed  quantity 
in  a  water-bath  ;  and  2ad,  salting  oat,  or  introducing  the  soap  into  a  saturated 
solution  (£  chloride  of  sodium  and  bailing,  hy  which  means  i' 
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into  a  aolid  mass  toIetaUy  free  from  water.  With  regard  to  the  first  method,  many 
hare  no  doaht  found  that  when  the  soap  has  .been  heated  for  a  long  tune  in  a 
water-bath,  and  has  oommenoed  to  melt>  it  not  only  does  not  give  off  any  more  wateiv 
hat  becomes  reiy  hygrosoopic,  and  attracts  moietore  again  very  rapidly. 

Old  Marseilles  soap,  exposed  to  a  temperature  of  86°  F.  for  six  hours,  was  fomid 
to  hare  lost  3.3  per  cent^  and  when  kept  at  212°  F.  for  two  hours,  there  was  no 
further  dimhiution  in  weight ;  aiteac  exposure  to  ^he  air  for  a  few  hours,  it  weighed 
one  per  oent.  more  than  at  first.    Sereial  other  specimens  showed  that  soap,  when 
heated  to  212°  F.,  increased  in  weight  during  the  weighing.    If  such  experiments 
were  carried  out  by  inexperienced  persons,  errors  would  be  the  natural  consequence. 
The  process  of  salting  out  may  be  applicable  upon  a  somewhat  large  scale,  with  for 
example  a  pound  of  soap,  and  is  then  better  adapted  than  the  o&er  to  give  trust- 
worthy indications  of  the  percentage  of  actual  soap.    But  the  determination  of  dry 
soap  has  no  bearing  upon  the  very  important  question  of  the  possible  presence  of 
adulterating  substances,  still  less  upon  the  second  and  third  points  mentioned  aboye. 
It  is  by  no  means  difficult  to  determine  the  quantity  of  alkali  and  that  of  fat  in  a 
soap ;  but  the  operation  is  far  more  tedious  aod  troublesome  when  it  is  at  the  same 
time  requisite  to  ascertain  whether  the  soap  contains  free  alkali  or  fat,  and  the 
proportioa  of  one  or  other  to  the  fat  and  alkali  in  combination.    Nevertheless  this 
question  may  not  generally  be  of  great  consequence,  as  both  errors  would  scarcely 
he  owing  to  a  fraudulent  intention,  and  their  magnitude  would  be  confined  within  a 
narrow  limit.    The  uncomhined  sdkali  in  hard  (soda)  soap  may  be  deteimined  1^ 
exposing  the  soap  in  fine  shayings  to  the  air,  so  that  the  alkali  may  absorb  carbonic 
add,  treating  it  with  strong  alcohol,  and  examining  the  huKduble  residue,  which  may 
contain  other  salts  or  insoluble  substances,  for  alkali.    A  process  recommended  by 
Stockhardt  is  less  troublesome ;  it  consists  in  adding  to  a  hot  concentrated  solution 
of  soap,  bitaitrate  of  potash  until  the  fatty  acids  b^in  to  separate.    The  larger  the 
quantity  of  bitartrate  requisite,  the  larger  the  quantity  of  free  alkali    This  is 
certainly  a  mere  comparatiTe  test,  applicable  to  the  examination  of  a  number  of 
different  specimens  of  soap.    It  is  not  improbable  that  unsaponified  fat  is  sometimes 
present  in  soap.    Dumas  determines  it  by  separating  all  the  fat  by  means  of 
hydrochloric  add,  re-saponifying  with  baryta-water,  and  extracting  the  baryta-soap 
with  alcohol,  which  dissolyes  only  the  unsaponified  fat. 

The  process  now  to  be  descaibed  does  not  take  into  consideration  the  quantity  of 
free  and  combined  fat  or  alkali,  but  hidudes  the  estimation  of  all  the  four  above* 
named  conditions  which  determine  the  value  of  a  soap,  and  is  at  the  same  time 
serviceable  and  easily  carried  out. 

A  gramme  of  the  soap  is  weighed  ;  hard  soap  in  shavings ;  soft  BOKp  is  weighed  to 
near  a  gramme,  because  the  addition  and  abstraction  of  small  quantities  is  more 
inconvenient  than  a  reduction  in  the  calculation.  The  soap  is  introduced  into  a 
beaker-glass  holding  about  an  ounce,  treated  with  a  smaU  quantity  of  sdther,  in 
which  it  does  not  dissolve,  and  then  with  a  rather  smaller  volume  of  pure  acetic 
add ;  two  layers  are  thus  formed ;  the  so^  is  rapidly  dissolved ;  the  upper  layer 
containing  the  fiit  or  resin,  with  a  little  acetic  add ;  the  lower  layer  water,  alkali 
combined  with  acetic  add,  free  acetic  add,  the  salts  usually  formed  in  the  manu- 
facture of  soap,  chloride  of  sodium,  idkaline  sulphate,  and  finally  the  foreign 
admixtures,  whether  sduble  in  water  or  not.  If  sand,  powdered  pumice-stone,  clay, 
steatite,  heavy  spar,  &c*,  are  present^  they  remain  at  the  bottom  of  the  glass.  Other 
substances  of  organic  origin,  such  as  starch,  &c,  are  suspended  in  the  layer  of  liquid 
beneath  the  sether.  The  entire  mass  is  then  poured  off  from  the  undissolved 
substances  in  the  beaker  into  a  large  pipette,  widened  in  the  middle  and  bent 
upwards  at  the  lower  extremity  so  as  to  form  a  kind  of  separator.  The  liquids  are 
aUowed  to  remain  in  the  wide  part  of  the  pipette  until  they  have  perfectly  separated 
into  two  layers,  and  it  may  then  be  so  managed  that  none  of  the  SBtherial  liquid  enters 
its  lower  extremity,  which  is  turned  upwanls.  The  beaker-glass,  together  with  the 
residue,  if  any,  is  then  wasJied  with  ether  and  water,  which  are  poured  into  the 
pipette ;  and  by  indining  it,  or  blowing  gently  into  the  upper  eod,  the  liquids  may 
be  partially  separated.  The  addition  of  successive  quantities  of  distilled  water  will 
thai  wash  the  etherial  liquid  perfectly  free  fh>m  saline  matters.  This  being 
effected,  the  setheriid  solution  of  fat,  together  with  the  small  quantity  of  water 
beneath  it,  are  poured  back  into  the  empty  beaker-glass,  and  the  pipette  is  washed 
out  with  a  mixture  of  strong  alcohol  and  ssther.    A  great  advantage  is  thus  gained. 
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inasmuch  as  the  small  layer  of  water  beneath  the  ether  is  rendered  miscible  with  it 
by  means  of  tlie  alcohol ;  and  if  this  is  not  the  case  at  first,  a  few  drops  of  alcohol 
most  be  added.  It  is  for  this  reason  adrisable  to  aroid  introducing  too  much  water 
into  the  mixture  when  washing  out  the  contents  of  the  pipette  into  the  beaker.  It 
is  also  conrenient  to  have  the  weight  of  the  beaker  marked  upon  it  with  a  diamoad. 
The  ff  therial  liquid  is  then  placed  upon  a  water-bath,  and  left  until  nothing  remains 
but  the  fat  or  resin,  which,  without  altering  the  general  priudple  of  the  process, 
may  readily  be  recognized.  When  a  trace  of  aqueous  liquid  remains  beneath  the  fat, 
it  is  rery  difficult  to  remoye  it  by  evaporation,  and  the  addition  of  alcohol  to  the 
ssther  is  a  very  appropriate  means  of  obviating  this  difficulty.  When  the  smell  of 
aether,  alcohol,  and  acetic  acid  has  become  very  feeble,  the  residue  is  weighed,  and 
the  weighing  repeated  after  a  longer-continued  application  of  heat ;  it  rarely  happens 
that  any  decrease  of  weight  is  perceived  on  the  second  weighing,  when  the  eyapois- 
tion  is  carried  far  enough  in  the  first  instance.  When  several  experiments  are  made 
successively  with  the  same  soap,  the  percentage  of  fat  comes  out  in  the  several 
determinations  agreeing  in  the  second  decimal  place. 

The  fatty  acid  from  one  grm.  of  soap  forms  a  layer  of  such  thickness,  that  by 
slightly  inclining  the  beaker-glass,  the  bulb  of  a  small  thermometer  can  be  intro- 
duced, so  as  to  determine  the  melting-point,  by  which  means  some  idea  may  be 
formed  of  the  kind  of  fat.  If  any  insoluble  residue  remains  in  tlie  beaker  after  the 
first  treatment  of  the  soap,  it  is  dried  and  weighed,  and  its  nature  determined.  The 
aqueous  liquid  which  is  separated  from  the  »therial  solution  of  fat  is  introduced 
into  a  small  capsule,*  and  carefully  emporated  to  dryness  in  a  water-bath.  The 
residue  is  weighed,  and  ought  not  to  suffer  any  further  diminution  of  weight  when 
again  heated  in  the  bath.  The  presence  of  gelatine  may  be  detected  during  evapora- 
tion by  the  appearance,  starch  by  means  of  iodine  solution,  cheese-curd  by  the  peculiar 
empyreumatic  odour  evolved  on  the  application  of  a  sufficient  heat ;  other  organic 
substances  may  likewise  be  readily  detected.  Their  total  quantity  is  estimated  by 
the  loss  of  weight  on  ignition.  If  the  perfect  clearness  of  the  aqueous  liquid,  the 
small  residue  left  on  evaporation,  and  its  radiated  crystalline  appearance,  indicate 
that  saline  substances  only  are  present,  the  residue  may  be  ignited  at  once  and  a 
previous  weighing  dispensed  with.  In  this  case  the  ash  should  contain  very  little 
carbon,  and  after  this  has  been  perfectly  burnt  off,  it  may  be  examined  to  determine 
the  quantity  and  kind  of  mineral  substances  it  contains.  Silica,  if  it  has  been  added 
in  the  gelatinous  form,  will  have  become  insoluble,  and  may  be  separated  by  filtra- 
tion and  weighed.  The  filtrate  must  be  examined  for  sulphate  of  potash  and 
chloride  of  sodium,  and  their  quantity  determined  when  there  is  reason  to  suppose 
that  they  are  greater  than  could  be  accounted  for  merely  by  the  impurity  (MT  the 
alkali  used  in  the  manufacture  of  the  soap,  or  the  introduction  of  chloride  of  sodium 
during  the  process.  In  case  it  is  unnecessary  to  determine  the  admixtures  named, 
the  total  percentage  of  alkali  may  be  ascertained  by  treating  the  ignited  residue 
with  hydrochloric  acid,  evaporating  to  dryness,  weighing,  and  calculating  from  the 
chloride  of  potassium  or  sodium  the  quantity  of  so£k  or  potash.  When  it  is  neces- 
sary to  ascertain  whether  besides  soda  there  is  potash  present,  or  the  reverse,  this 
must  be  done  according  to  the  general  rules  of  analysis,  which  it  is  not  necessary  to 
particularize  here.  The  same  remark  applies  to  several  other  points.  My  object  in 
the  present  instance  is  to  famish  the  Chemist  with  a  short  method  of  ascertaining 
the  value  of  soap,  leaving  the  detailed  execution  of  it  to  his  own  management. 

For  the  usual  purpose,  then,  this  method  enables  us  to  determine  the  percentage 
of  fat  t  and  its  melting-point,  the  insoluble  admixtures — sand,  heavy  spar,  pumioe- 
■tone,  &e.  The  loss  on  ignition  gives  approximatively  the  organic  admixtures.  The 
■aline  residue,  converted  into  chlorine  compounds,  indicates  the  percentage  of 
alkalies;  in  that  from  soda  soaps,  fifty-eight  p^irts  are  equal  to  thirty-one  soda ;  and 
in  potash  soaps,  seventy-four  chloride  of  potassium  are  equal  to  forty-seven  potash. 
The  sum  of  these  constituents  (in  centigrammes)  deducted  from  100  gives  the  per- 
centage of  water. — Chemical  Giueite, 

*  A  platinum  or  silver  capsule,  two  inches  in  diameter,  with  a  cover,  so  that  it  can  be  used  as 
an  evaDorating  dish  or  crucible,  is  the  most  convenieut. 

f  The  percentage  of  fat  comes  out  somewhat  higher  than  it  really  is,  since  the  fatty  acids 
are  8e])arated  in  the  bydrated  state,  while  in  combination  with  potash  and  soda  thevare  aahydroos. 
This  circumstance  is  generally  overlooked  in  the  examination  of  soap,  because  tlie  hij^  equivalents 
of  the  fatty  acids  renaer  its  influence  slight. 
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ON  THE  DETERMINATION  OF  THE  COMMERCIAL  VALUE  OF  INDIGO. 

WiTTSTBiN  advocates  the  use  of  the  deoxidation  test  proposed  by  Berzelius  and 
Pngh,  and  oonriden  that  the  discredit  into  vhich  it  has  fUlen  is  the  result  of  unfounded 
prejudice.  He  fhrther  points  out  the  several  defects  of  the  other  modes  of  testing 
indigo.  The  use  of  sulphuric  acid  as  a  solvent  of  the  blue  colouring  matter  is 
objectionable ;  first,  because  it  takes  up  other  constituents  of  indigo,  partly  organic, 
and  worthless  as  dyeing  materials,  partly  inorganic  ;  secondly,  b^sause  thefe  is  no 
means  of  separating  the  indigo  blue  from  the  other  dissolved  substances.  He 
considers  the  method  proposed  by  Reinsch,*  of  determining  the  commercial  yalne 
of  indigo  by  observing  the  intensity  of  colour  of  the  sulphuric  add  solution  at 
a  certain  definite  point  of  dilution  as  of  small  value,  inasmuch  as  it  gives  only 
relative  results,  and  that  with  no  very  great  accuracy.  Of  the  actual  percentage  of 
blue  colouring  matter  it  gives  no  indication. 

The  use  of  chlorine  he  considers  as  still  more  open  to  objection  ;  in  the  first  place, 
because  it  ftimishes  only  relative  results,  and  in  order  to  obtain  absolute  results,  it 
must  be  ascertained  how  much  chlorine  a  certain  weight  of  pure  indigo  blue  requires 
for  its  decolourization  ;  secondly,  commercial  indigo  contains  various  other  organic 
substances,  coloured  and  colourless,  which  likewise  take  up  chlorine,  consequently 
.the  percentage  of  indigo  blue,  calculated  firom  the  quantity  of  chlorine  consumed,  is 
always  too  high  and  requires  correction,  for  it  cannot  ssiely  be  assumed  that  the 
chlorine  acts  first  upon  the  indigo  blue. 

In  order  to  obtain  some  positive  data  connected  with  the  use  of  the  chlorine  test, 
Wittstein  made  some  experiments  to  determine  the  quantity  of  chlorine  requisite  for 
the  decolourization  of  a  certain  weight  of  pure  indigo  blue,  assuming  at  the  outset 
that  this  quantity  was  constant.  He  was,  however,  unable  to  arrive  at  any  practically 
available  results.  He  used  the  solution  of  indigo  lughly  diluted  ;  the  operation  was 
conducted  in  a  long-necked  flask,  in  order  to  avoid  any  interruption  of  the  action  by 
the  renewal  of  water  which  had  evaporated,  and  the  solution  of  salt  was  added  at 
regular  intervals  ;  notwithstanding  all  these  precautions  Uie  quantities  of  chlorate 
of  potash  requisite  to  produce  decolourization  in  several  successive  experiments  were 
rery  unequal.  He  considers  that  these  discrepancies  are  dependent  upon  circum- 
stances with  which  we  are  not  sufficiently  acquainted;  for  instance,  the  duration  of 
the  process,  a  small  quantity  of  salt  producing  as  great  an  effect  in  a  certain  time,  as  a 
larger  quantity  in  a  less  time;  but  when  the  reaction  occupies  too  long  a  time  the 
liquid  becomes  concentrated  and  the  result  impaired.  The  decolourization  of  weak 
solutions  cannot  be  dSected  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  and  concentrated  solutions 
are  decolourized  at  the  ordinary  temperature  only  after  the  lapse  of  some  time; 
if  they  are  employed  at  an  elevated  temperature  the  discrepancy  in  the  results  is 
increased  still  more. 

Wittstein,  therefore,  comes  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  old  reduction  test  should  be 
again  adopted,  since  it  furnishes  not  merely  relative,  but  absolute  and  tangible 
results,  which,  when  a  few  precautions  are  taken,  are  very  trustworthy.  It  is, 
moreover,  easy  to  carry  out,  and  does  not  occupy  more  than  two  days.  He  gives 
the  following  directions  for  its  application  : 

Ten  grains  of  indigo  are  rubbed  with  water  in  a  porcelain  mortar,  to  this  twenty 
grains  of  hy^ate  of  potadi  are  added,  together  with  a  few  drops  of  water,  the  rubbing 
being  continued,  and  then,  forty  grains  of  sulphate  of  iron,  the  mass  mixed  with 
water,  so  as  to  form  a  thick  paste,  and  introduoed  into  a  six-ounce  stoppered  botUe, 
which  has  been  previously  weighed  ;  the  mortar  should  then  be  rinsed  and  the  bottle 
nearly  filled  up  with  water.  After  inserting  the  stopper  the  whole  is  weighed  and 
well  shaken  for  some  time.  After  the  lapse  of  a  few  hours  the  indigo  is  decolourized 
and  dissolved.  The  mixture  is  then  allowed  to  settle,  the  clear  liquid  is  poured  into 
a  glass  cylinder  as  completely  as  possible,  and  the  bottle  again  weighed.  The  clear 
liquid  is  then  to  be  treated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  the  blue  precipitate  collected 
upon  a  weighed  filter,  washed  with  water,  dried  and  weighed.  By  means  of  a  pro- 
portion it  may  be  ascertained  how  much  indigo  blue  is  contained  in  the  ten  grains 
of  indigo ;  if,  for  instance,  the  contents  of  the  bottle  weighed  3140  grains,  the 

*  Jshrb.  fiir  prakt.  Pbarm.  zviii.  248. 
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lendae  left  on  decantation,  535  gnlns,  and  the  S605  grains  of  clear  laqaaat  yielded 
2.5  grains  of  indigo  blue,  then  : — 

2605  :  8140  s=  2.5  :  X 
X  ss  3.01. 
Consequently  the  indigo  examined  would  contain  30.1  per  cant  of  pnxe  ooloniing 
matter.—  Vierteljakruackriftfur  prakt.  PharmaeU. 


ON  THE  CONSTITUTION  OE  COB-IIVBB  OIL. 

WiicujBR  draws  the  following  conclnsiooa  ftom  a  seriee  of  experiments  vpon 
ood-liver  oil: — By  saponification  with  potash  it  is  separated  into  oleic  and  maigaiic 
adds  and  oxide  of  propyl;  witii  oxide  of  lead  into  oleic  and  margaric  adds  and  a 
hJAber  oxide  of  propyl,  a  new  add,  propylic  add.  It  yields  no  glycerin  on  siqpo- 
nincation,  the  glycyl  ssC^  Hi  being  represented  in  cod-liver  oil  by  propyl  sasCtHf. 
On  heating  the  soaps  of  this  oil  with  hydrate  of  lime  and  chloride  of  ammonium 
a  concentrated  solution  of  prop^lamin  ss  C«  Hp  N  distils  OTcr.*  It  is  only  in  this  ml  that 
the  ccmditions  for  the  formation  of  propylamine  upon  the  introduction  of  ammoolay 
exist,  consequently  no  other  oil  can  be  substituted  for  it  as  a  medicinal  agent,  even 
when  the  minute  quantity  of  iodine  is  not  taken  into  aoconnU— VaAr6iMiAy9r  praki, 
Fharmaeig,  xxy.,  1 12. 


ADULTERATION  OP  ABNICA  LEAVES. 

ZditFFEL  states  that  he  recdyed  from  a  drag  dealer,  under  the  name  of  Arnica, 
leares  whidi  were  altogether  difierent  from  thoee  of  this  plant.  They  were 
palmated,  witli  five  lobes,  incised  at  the  apices,  and  senaled,  the  teeth  being  ciliated. 
^  closer  examination  they  proved  to  be  the  leaves  oiAginmtia  majot^-^Arekm.  der 
IxxL,  116, 


ADULTERATION  OP  GUAIACUM  WOOD. 

HuBAUT  has  found  that  guaiacum  wood  is  mixed  with  the  shavings  of  other 
woods.  In  order  to  detect  the  adulteration  it  is  only  necessaiy  to  take  advantage 
of  the  behaviour  of  guaiacum  wood  towards  axydidng  agents.  If  the  wood  ia 
treated  with  a  solution  of  chloride  of  lime  it  assumes  a  green  cdour  within  a  few 
seconds,  while  other  woods  dther  retain  their  natural  colour  or  are  rendered  paler, 
but  never  become  green. — Jowm,  de  Pharwu  et  da  Oum^  1851,  xx^  426. 


ON  THE  PREPARATION  OP  AMMONIO  CHLORIDE  OP  IRON. 

.  Graitb  states,  that  when  this  substance  is  prepared  in  sun  light  it  always  contains 
a  little  protochloride,  which  is  not  the  case  when  prepared  by  the  light  of  a  lamp. 
He  likewise  states  that  it  is  better,  instead  of  dissolving  the  chloride  of  ammonium 
in  water,  to  rub  it,  in  a  perfectly  dry  state,  with  the  solution  of  chloride  of  iron, 
after  which  it  is  dried  at  a  gentle  heat.  This  process  occupies  less  time,  and  fur- 
nishes a  very  excellent  preparation. — Archiv.  dir  Pharmacies  December,  1852. 

ON  THE  PRESENCE  OP  AMYGDALIN  IN  VARIOUS  PLANTS. 

WicKE  has  continued  his  previous  investigations  on  this  subject  He  submitted 
the  buds  and  bark  of  Sorbus  aucuparia,  S.  hybrida,  Amelanchier  vulgaris,  Cotone- 
aster  vulgaris,  and  Pmnus  padus  to  distillation,  and  tested  the  distillate  for  hydro- 
cyanic add.  This  was  done  in  the  autumn  in  order  to  determine  whether 
amygdaltn  was  not  formed  until  the  process  of  vegetation  commenced,  or  was  stored 
up  in  the  plant  during  the  autumn.  The  results  which  he  obtained  were  in  fisvonr 
of  the  latter  view,  and  in  this  respect  amygdalin  bdiaves  in  a  manner  analogous  to 
starch,  with  which  it  has  the  further  peculiarity  in  common  that  it  decreases  in 
quantity  during  the  period  of  growth.  It  would  also  appear  as  if  the  amygdalin  of 
tiie  amygdalacesB  and  pomacesB  took  some  share  in  the  formation  of  cells,  a  conjecture 
which  is  supported  by  the  circumstance  that  the  amygdalin  in  idants  bdonging  to 

*  Vierteljabressohrift  fUr  pnktisobe  Phanuune,  Bd.  L,  484. 
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these  two  groups  is  chiefly  contained  in  the  fVait  kernels.  On  oomptfing  the  smatt 
quantity  of  buds  which  were  em|iloyed  for  the  ezperiments  in  the  aatumn  with  the 
£ur  larger  quantity  of  young  shoots  to  which  his  prerioos  oonsnonication  referred, 
and  estiniating  the  quantities  of  hydrocyanic  add  contained  in  the  distillates  in 
each  case,  the  above  coi^tnre  becomes  almost  a  certainty.  The  bark  and  buds  of 
Prunus  padus  contain  a  much  larger  quantity  of  ssUierial  oil  in  the  autumn  than 
was  found  in  his  previous  examination. — ^^im.  dtr  Chim,  mid  Pharm,,  Bd.  Ixxzi.,  241. 


DiPBOVEMENTS  IN  THE  MANUFAGTUBE  07  SULPHURIC  ACID. 

(Speeificatum  of  the  Patent  granted  June  24,  1852,  to  Thomas  Bed,  of  Don  Alkali 
Workt,  South  Shields,— Enrolment  due  December  24,  1852.) 

My  inTention  consists,  first,  in  applying  currents  of  electricity  in  sulphuric  acid 
dunnbers  or  apparatus,  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  the  union  of  oxygen  and 
sulphurous  acid  gas,  thereby  producing  sulphuric  acid,  and  effecting  a  saving  of  the 
nitre  or  nitric  acid  now  used.  Secondly,  my  invention  consists  in  obtaining  and 
applying  continuous  streams  of  ozone  to  act  on  sulphurous  add  in  the  manuilicture 
of  sulphuric  acid.  And  in  order  that  my  invention  may  be  most  fuUy  understood 
and  readily  carried  into  effect,  I  will  proceed  to  describe  the  means  pursued  by  me. 

In  canying  out  the  first  part  of  my  invention,  I  prefer  to  employ  electric  cnrrente 
obtained  by  means  of  jets  of  steam  ;  but  I  do  not  confine  myself  thereto^  as  other 
sources  of  electricity  may  be  resorted  to.  I  employ  an  ordinary  sulphuric  add 
chamber ;  and  in  place  of,  or  in  addition  to  the  use  of  nitre  or  nitric  add,  as 
heretofore  employed,  I  obtain  and  apply  streams  of  electridty.  And  I  would  state 
that  the  arrangement  of  apparatus  for  this  purpose  may  be  varied  ;  but  that  which 
I  believe  to  be  tlie  best  consists  of  numerous  jets  of  steam,  such  as  are  used  in 
hydro-electric  machines,  preferring  to  use  that  known  as  Armstrong's,  and  sudi  as 
are  well  understood.  And  I  have  used  for  a  full-sized  sulphuric  add  chamber 
twenty-four  jets  of  steam  (of  fifty  pounds  pressure  in  the  boiler),  passing  through 
passages  of  about  one- quarter  of  an  inch  diameter  ;  and  opposite  thereto  I  employ 
a  collector,  having  numerous  small  metal  points,  such  collector  consisting  of  an  iron 
tube  or  rod  of  three-quarters  of  an  inch  diameter,  such  apparatus  being  similar  to 
what  is  now  well  known,  and,  in  itself,  is  not  claimed  by  me.  To  the  end  of  this 
collector  I  affix  a  bar  or  rod  of  lead,  or  other  suitable  metal,  the  end  of  which  I  pass 
into  a  glass  pipe  in  connection  with  the  chamber,  and  from  the  end  of  which  rod  the 
dectridty  streams,  and  through  which  pipe  the  sulphurous  add  flows  into  the 
sulphuric  add  diamber  ;  by  which  means  the  sulphurous  add  will  be  converted  into 
sulphuric  acid,  and  this  without  the  necessity  of  employing  nitre  or  nitric  add.  At 
the  same  time,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  in  place  of  wholly  dispensing  with  the  use 
of  nitre  or  nitric  add,  the  streams  of  electridty  may  be  used  in  conjunction  with 
some  nitre  or  nitric  acid,  in  which  case  the  quantity  of  nitre  or  nitric  acid  will  be 
reduced  in  proportion  to  the  employment  of  currents  of  electricity.  Then,  in  place 
of  introducing  the  end  of  the  bar  or  rod  of  lead,  or  other  suitable  metal,  into  a  glass 
pipe  through  which  the  sulphurous  add  passes  into  the  chamber,  I  introduced  the 
end  of  such  bar  or  rod  of  lead,  or  other  suitable  metal,  into  a  separ»te  pipe  of  glass, 
the  outer  end  of  wliich  is  stopped,  or  for  the  most  part  stopped,  and  the  inner  end 
opens  into  the  sulphuric  add  chamber.  I  would  remark,  that  as  steam  is  required 
within  the  sulphuric  acid  chamber,  it  will  be  desirable  to  introduce  the  same  by  jets, 
suitably  arranged  for  obtaining  electridty  ;  but  I  would  state  that  I  have  found 
that  if  all  the  jets  be  introduced  into  the  chamber,  the  acid  becomes  too  much  diluted. 
I  therefore  recommend  that  only  so  many  jets  should  be  introduced  into  the 
chambers  as  will  supply  the  necessary  steam. 

I  will  now  describe  the  second  part  of  my  invention,  and  in  doing  so  I  would 
remark,  that  ozone  is  known  to  have  the  property  of  converting  sulphurous  acid  into 
sulphuric  add.  In  the  experiments,  however,  which  have  been  resorted  to,  in 
ascertaining  and  illustrating  this  fact,  several  hand  jars  or  vessds  have  been  used  ; 
but  in  such  experiments  there  has  been  no  combination  of  apparatus  fitted  to 
produce  ozone  and  sulphurous  acid,  and  to  generate  sulphuric  acid  continuously. 
I  do  not,  therefore,  daim  to  have  discovered  the  fact  that  sulphurous  acid  is 
converted  into  sulphuric  add  by  ozone,  this  part  of  my  invention,  consisting  in 
arranging  apparatus  in  such  nmnner  that  ozone  and  sulphurous  add  may  be 
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continuously  produced,  and  the  ralphurouB  acid  couTerted  into  sulphuric  acid, 
the  object  being  to  obtain  practical  means  of  manufkcturing  sulphuric  add 
by  the  use  of  ozone.  The  means  hereinafter  described  for  procuring  ozone  are, 
I  believe,  the  best  for  the  purpose.  I  do  not,  howeyer,  c(Hifine  myself  thereto, 
as  other  means  may  be  resorted  to  for  preparing  or  producing  ozone.  In 
carrying  out  this  part  of  my  inyention,  I  use  an  ordinary  fixed  sulphuric  acid 
chamber,  and,  so  far  as  my  experience  goes,  I  have  found  that  ozone  acts  most 
advantageously  when  the  temperature  ranges  between  60°  and  70°  Fafa.  Into  the 
sulphuric  acid  chamber  a  continuous  supply  of  sulphurous  acid  is  caused  to  flow  as 
heretofore  ;  and  my  invention  consists  of  supplying  thereto  ozone,  continuously 
produced  in  any  convenient  manner,  and  allowed  to  flow  firom  the  apparatus  as 
produced  to  combine  with  the  continued  supply  of  sulphurous  acid ;  and  the  most 
convenient  apparatus  for,  and  means  of  obtaining  a  continuous  production  and 
evolution  of  ozone  with  which  I  am  acquainted,  are  as  follows  : — I  construct  boxes 
or  chambers  of  iron  or  earthenware,  which  I  prefer  to  be  about  16j^  inches  wide,  12 
inches  from  front  to  back,  and  26  inches  high,  from  the  upper  part  of  which  box  or 
chamber  proceeds  a  tube  or  pipe  leading  to  the  sulphuric  add  chamber,  of  about 
4^  inches  diameter,  by  which  the  ozone,  as  it  is  produced,  passes  into  the  sulphuric 
acid  chamber.  About  8  inches  from  the  bottom  are  two  boles  in  frt>nt  of  eadi  box, 
about  three-eighths  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  there  is  a  tray  or  drawer,  which  is 
capable  of  bdng  slided  into  an  opening  near  the  bottom,  in  which  is  placed  several 
sticks  of  phosphorus  immersed  in  water  to  the  extent  of  about  half  their  diameter. 
I  have  used  twdve  sticks,  7  inches  long,  and  three-eighths  to  half  an  inch  diameter, 
in  eadi  of  such  trays,  and  for  a  large  sulphuric  acid  chamber,  200  feet  x  19  X  16 
feet,  I  have  employed  twdve  such  boxes  or  apparatus,  and  I  have  replaced  the 
drawers  with  others  having  thereon  fresh  sticks  of  phosphorus,  about  every  twelve 
hours,  unless  the  phosphorus  becomes  inflamed,  in  whidi  case  I  have  changed  the 
same  earlier,  and  I  do  not  use  the  same  sticks  of  phosphorus  again  until  they  have 
been  remoulded.  By  this  arrangement  I  have  been  enabled  to  save  a  very  ooo- 
siderable  part  of  the  nitre  or  nitric  acid  formerly  used,  and  I  am  Induced  to  imagine 
that  the  use  of  nitre  and  nitric  acid  may  ultimatdy  be  wholly  dispensed  with  in  the 
manufacture  of  sulphuric  acid  ;  and  I  believe  that  it  will  be  found  advantageous  to 
pass  the  sulphurous  add  and  the  ozone  into  a  column  filled  with  coke,  pumice-stone, 
or  other  suitable  material,  before  they  pass  into  the  sulphuric  acid  chamber.  The 
sulphurous  acid  I  obtain  by  burning  sulphur  or  matters  containing  sulphur  as 
heretofore  practised  when  using  nitre  or  nitric  acid  only. 

Having  thus  described  the  exact  apparatus  and  means  of  obtaining  and  applying 
ozone  used  by  me,  I  wish  it  to  be  imderstood  that  I  do  not  confine  myself  thereto, 
as  the  same  may  be  varied,  or  other  arrangements  of  apparatus  and  means  of 
obtaining  and  applying  ozone  may  bo  resorted  to  in  carrying  out  my  invention,  so 
long  as  a  supply  of  ozone  is  kept  up  to  convert  the  continued  fresh  supply  of  sul- 
phurous acid  into  sulphuric  add.  And  I  would  have  it  understood  that  what  I 
claim  is,  first,  applying  currents  of  electricity  in  sulphuric  acid  chambers  or 
apparatus,  thereby  promoting  the  union  of  oxygen  and  sulphurous  add  ;  and, 
secondly,  I  claim  the  obtaining  and  appi}'ing  ozone  to  act  on  a  continued  production 
of  sulphurous  add  in  the  manufacture  of  siUphuric  add. 

(Signed)  Thomas  Bell, 


IMPROVEMENTS  IN  THE  PREPABATION  OF  GUTTA  PERCHA. 

{Rider's  Patent,  enrolled  Jan.  20.) 

The  chemical  part  of  this  patent  rdates  to  the  vulcanization  of  gutta  percha  by 
means  of  the  hyposulphites  of  lead  or  zinc,  the  process  bdng  conducted  in  the  same 
way  as  in  the  vulcanization  of  India-rubber.  In  vulcanizing  gutta  percha,  the 
patentee  directs  that  the  oleaginous,  watery,  and  other  volatilizable  matters  con- 
tained m  that  material,  should  be  expelled  by  means  of  heat,  in  order  to  render  it 
capable  of  undergoing  the  process  of  vulcanization  or  union  with  sulphur  or  its 
compounds.  For  this  purpose  the  heat  need  not,  as  a  general  rule,  exceed  400°  to 
500°  Fah.,  and  in  some  cases,  300°  will  be  found  suflldent ;  all  that  is  required  being 
to  drive  off  the  volatilizable  matters,  and  bring  the  gutta  percha  to  a  doughy  cod- 
sistence. 
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[With  the  adyantages  arising  from  the  Tulcanization  of  India  rubber  we  are  now 
become  well  acquainted  in  the  numerous  practical  applications  of  that  material  to 
usefhl  purposes  in  the  arts  and  manufactures.  By  means  of  this  process  of  Yulcan- 
ization,  not  only  is  the  elastic  power  of  the  India-rubber  greatly  increased,  but  also 
its  capability  of  bearing  high  temperatures  without  undergoing  decomposition;  it  is 
also  rendered  insoluble  in  oils,  coal  naphtha,  and  turpentine,  all  of  which  more  or 
less  powerfully  act  on  India-rubber  in  an  un  vulcanized  state.  These  advantages 
naturally  led  to  attempts  to  Tulcauize  gutta  percha;  these  endeavours,  wc  believe, 
have  not  hitherto  been  successful.  If  by  Mr.  Rider's  process  the  vulcanization  of 
gutta  percha  be  now  rendered  practicable,  the  useful  applications  of  that  material 
will  be  still  more  extensive.] 

IMPROVEMENTS  IN  THE  MANUFACTURE  OP  COAL  GAS. 

(Kirkham's  Patent,  enrolled  Jan,  2S.) 

The  chemical  part  of  this  patent  consists  in  purifying  the  gas  by  means  of  the 
Bubchloride  or  oxichloride  of  antimony,  which  is  used  either  in  a  dry  or  damp  state, 
as  in  the  process  employed  for  purification  by  means  of  lime.  The  subchloride  of 
antimony  may  be  obtained  by  boiling  sulphuret  of  antimony  in  muriatic  acid,  and 
precipitating  by  the  addition  of  water. 


IMPROVEMENTS  IN  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF  SUGAR. 

(^Egan*8  Patent,  enroUed  Jan,  20.) 

The  chemical  part  of  this  patent  has  reference  to  the  defecation  of  cane- juice,  and 
consists  of  the  employment  of  a  mixture  composed  of  seven  pounds  of  Ume,  ten 
gallons  of  plantain  juice^  with  the  farther  addition  of  one  ounce  of  flowers  of  sulphur 
to  each  six  gallons  of  the  mixture.  From  two  to  three  quarts  of  this  mixture  are  to 
be  added  to  the  boiling  cane-juice  after  the  first  scum  has  been  thrown  up  and 
removed.    A  complete  defecation  of  the  saccharine  solution  is  thus  effected. 


IMPROVEMENTS  IN  REFINING  SUGAR. 

(^BestemerU  Patent^  enrolled  Jan,  24.) 

The  specification  of  this  patent  is  chiefly  devoted  to  a  description  of  yarious  me- 
chanical improvements  introduced  by  the  patentee  into  the  manufacture  and  refining 
of  sugar.  The  only  part  which  comes  within  our  province  is  his  mode  of  treating 
and  combining  albuminous  matters  with  charcoal  to  be  used  in  the  refining  of  sugar. 
The  albuminous  substances,  such  as  white  of  eggs,  blood,  &c.,  are  evaporated  almost 
to  dryness  at  a  low  temperature,  animal  charcoal  in  powder  is  then  mixed  with  them, 
and  the  whole  having  been  well  incorporated  is  moulded  into  bricks,  in  which  state 
they  may  be  exported  from  this  country  to  the  sugar-producing  colonies,  continuing 
in  good  condition  tor  a  considerable  period.  When  required  for  use,  these  brides  are 
reduced  to  powder  and  diffused  through  warm  water. 


CHEMICAL  SOCIETY. 
December  20th,  1852. 

DB.  DAUBEKT,  PRBglDENT,  IN  THE  CHADk. 

ON  THE  LAW  OF  ELECTROLYSIS. 

BT  PEOrSSSOE  H.  BUFT. 


The  law  of  definite  electrolytic  decomposition,  as  announced  by  Faraday,  haying 
been  denied  or  doubted  by  many  Physicists,  and  Faraday  himself  having  admitted 
that  yery  wekic  currents  of  electricity  may  possibly  be  conducted  by  fluid  electro- 
lytes unaccompanied  by  decomposition,  a  further  inyestigation  of  the  subject  was 
undertaken  by  the  author.  His  first  object  was  to  construct  a  battery  which  should 
giye  a  weak  but  perfectly  constant  current  for  several  days,  a  result  which  none  of 
the  known  forms  of  batteiy  would  rMlize.    This  object  he  found  to  be  pretty  com* 
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pletely  folfllled  bj  a  alight  modification  of  Daniel's  battery,  and  this  arrangement, 
which  is  fiilly  described,  was  used  in  his  experiments.  From  the  results  obtained,  he 
considers  the  law  of  definite  electrolytic  decomposition  to  be  proved,  not  only  as 
affirmed  by  Faraday,  when  the  current  is  of  a  certain  strength,  but  even  in  regard 
to  the  weakest  current;  and  he  concludes  that  whenever  deviations  fh>m  tiie  law 
have  been  observed,  they  hare  arisen  from  local  actions,  which  it  is  sometimes  diflicalt, 
if  not  impossible,  to  obTiate. 

FeXnntary  Tth^  1853. 

COL.  PHIUP  YORKE,  TICE-PRESIDEHT,  IN  THE  CHATR. 

ON  THE  MODE  OF  ESTIMATING  THE  VALUE  OF  RED  PRUSSIATE  OF  POTASH, 
AND  OF  TESTING  THE  STRENGTH  OF  BLEACHING  LIQUORS. 

BT  FRANCIS  UESHINO. 

1.  For  the  estimation  of  red  prussiate  of  potash  the  author  recommends  the  use  of 
sulpharseniate  of  sodium,  which  is  easily  prepared  either  by  dissolving  pentasulphida 
of  arsenic  in  liquid  sulphide  of  sodium,  or  by  dissolving  arsenious  acid  in  boiling 
caustic  soda,  and  adding  from  time  to  time  a  concentrated  solution  of  sulphur  in 
caustic  soda,  until  they  cause  no  further  precipitation  of  sulphur.  Pale  yellow 
crystals  are  formed  on  the  cooling  of  the  filtered  solution,  and  these  are  to  be  purified 
by  re-crystallization,  until  tbey  dissolve  without  residue.  The  coipposition  of  this 
salt  is  represented  by  the  formula  3  Na  S,  As  Sa+ 1^  HO.  It  may  be  kept  in  solution 
for  a  considerable  length  of  time,  without  undergoing  decomposition,  especially  when 
mixed  with  pure  carbonate  of  seda  or  potash.  It  is  decomposed  by  aU  acids,  by 
chlorine,  and  by  red  prussiate  of  potash. 

When  a  solution  of  red  prussiate  of  potash  is  mixed  with  a  solution  of  the  sulph- 
arseniate, a  decomposition  takes  place,  in  which  it  is  probable  that  3  equivs.  of  &rri- 
cyanide  of  potassium  take  3  equivs.  of  sodium  from  an  equiralent  of  sulpharseniate 
of  sodium,  setting  free  3  equivs.  of  sulphur  and  1  equiv.  of  pentasulphide  of  arsenic, 
and  forming  6  equivs.  of  ferrocyanide  of  potassium,  in  whi<£  3  equivs.  of  potassium 
are  replaced  by  3  equivs.  of  sodium.  If,  however,  the  sulpharseniate  has  been  made 
alkaline  by  the  previous  addition  of  carbonate  of  soda,  3  further  equivalents  of 
sodium  will  be  derived  firom  this  source,  which  will  convert  another  3  equivs.  of 
ferricyanide  into  ferrocyanide. 

Assuming  thus,  that  6  equivs.  of  red  prussiate  of  potash  would  be  converted  into 
12  equivs.  of  yellow  prussiate  of  potash  by  the  action  of  1  equiv.  of  sulpharseniate 
of  sodium  and  3  equirs.  of  soda,  calculation  would  show  that  for  erery  100  grs. 
of  pure  red  prussiate  of  potash  20  grs.  of  crystallized  sulpharseniate  of  sodium  are 
required,  and  this  is  the  exact  proportion  which  has  been  found  by  experiment  to  be 
required. 

In  conducting  the  process  for  the  estimation  of  red  prussiate  of  potash,  100  grs. 
of  this  salt  are  dissolved  in  two  ounces  of  water,  and  a  separate  solution  of  80  grs. 
of  sulpharseniate  of  sodium,  together  with  40  or  60  grs.  of  pure  carbonate  of  soda  or 
TOtash,  in  400  measures  of  water,  is  made,  and  introduced  into  an  alkalimeterjtiibe. 
Each  measure  will  thus  contain  one-twentieth  of  a  grain  of  the  sulpharseniate,  and 
will  indicate  one-fourth  per  cent,  of  pure  red  prussiate.  The  mixture,  as  the  decom- 
position takes  place,  acquires  a  pure  white  colour,  and  when  this  has  been  attained, 
the  liquor  is  tested  with  a  decoction  of  cochineal,  which,  on  being  added,  is  de- 
colourized if  the  transformation  of  the  red  prussiate  has  not  been  completed;  but 
when  the  transformation  is  complete  the  cochineal  colour  is  imparted  to  the  solution. 

2.  For  estimating  the  strength  of  bleaching  powder,  and  bleaching  liquors,  the 
author  states  that  a  solution  of  sulpharseniate  of  sodium  might  be  used,  but  he 
prefers  using  a  solution  of  arsenious  acid  in  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda  with  excess 
of  the  latter.    This  solution  is  used  with  decoction  of  cochineal  as  in  the  other  case. 

69.76  grs.  of  pure  arsenious  add,  corresponding  to  50  grs.  of  chlorine,  are  dissolved 
with  half  an  ounce  of  carbonate  of  potash  in  200  measures  of  water  and  put  into 
an  alkalimeter  tube.    Each  measure  will  thus  correspond  with  ^  gr.  of  chlorine. 

On  the  other  hand  100  grs.  of  dry  chloride  of  lime  are  mixed  witii  6  or  8  oss.  of 
water,  and  to  this  the  test  liquor  is  added  until  decoction  of  ooc^eal  ceases  to  be 
decolourized. 
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INSTRUCTIONS  IN  PRACTICAL  PHARMACY,  EDINBURGH. 

Mb.  Thxodobe  Robdino,  Phtmiacien  from  Hamburgh,  has  announced  to  the 
Phannaoentica]  profession,  that  he  intends  to  open  Classes  for  Practical  Pharmacy, 
suited  for  Assistants  and  Appreatioes  to  Chemists  and  Druggists.  These  Instructions 
will  treat  of— Ist.  The  Methods  of  Manipulation  and  Principles  of  Diq^ensing 
BCedidnes ;  2d.  Phannaoeutical  Preparations ;  dd.  Chemical  Combinations ;  4th. 
Characteristics  of  genuine  Drugs,  with  the  best  Methods  for  detecting  Adul- 
terations ;  5th.  Tests  for  Poisons.  Pupils  will  make  the  experiments  under  Mr. 
Boediuff s  guidance,  who  will  f^imiah  them  with  the  necessary  formuls.  The  possible 
Adulteration  of  Pharmaceutical  and  Chemical  preparations  will  be  pointed  out,  and 
the  Tests  for  their  purity  giren. 

Mr.  Roeding  proposes  to  open  two  distinct  daases ;  one,  called  the  Senior,  for 
Assistants ;  the  other,  the  Junior,  Ibr  Apprentices— both  Courses  to  extend  orer 
three  months  ;  the  Senior  Class  to  meet  on  Tuesdays  and  Fridays,  and  the  Junior 
Class  on  Mondays  and  Thursdays,  from  a  quarter  past  nine  to  a  quarter  past  ten 
o'clock  in  the  evening.  The  former  to  commence  on  Tuesday,  the  let  of  March,  and 
the  latter  on  Thursday,  the  dd  of  March.  Professor  Christison's  Viapauatory  will 
be  taken  as  the  Text  Book.  Tickets :  Senior  Class,  £1  U. ;  Juni(Mr  Class,  15«. ;  both 
Classes,  when  taken  tofether,  £1  llsk  6if. 

37,  George  Street 

**  The  Committee  of  the  Pharmaoeatical  Society  in  Edinburgh  recommend  the  aboye 
Practical  Courses  to  the  attention  of  Assistants  and  Apprentices,  and  urge  their 
attendance  upon  the  same." 

Edmburghj  5ih  February^  1858.  JoHir  Magkat,  Sec. 

BOARD  OP  EXAMINERS.  EDINBUBGH. 

Thb  Board  of  Examiners  fox  Scotland  will  hold  their  next  Meeting  on  Wednesday, 
6th  April,  1853,  in  the  Society's  Rooms,  72,  Princed  Street. 

Candidates  for  Examination  are  requested  to  communicate  with  the  Secretary,  121, 
George  Street,  Edinburgh,  a  few  days  prenous  to  the  day  of  meeting,  and  to  transmit 
inch  testimonials  or  certificates  as  they  may  wish  the  Board  to  inspect 

Edmbwr^  February^  1858.  John  Macki.t,  See. 


Obsbbyations  on  thb  Maonbtic  Pobcb.    By  Professor  Fabapat. 

Handbook  of  C^kmsTBT,  YoL  tIL  Oboanic  CHxnisTBr,  yoL  1.  By  Lbopold 
Gkbldt.  Translated  by  Hbhbt  Wattb,  B.A.,  F.C.S.  London:  Printed  for  the 
Cayendish  Society.    1652. 

Thb  Fabmbb's  Manual  of  Aobicultubal  Chbkistbt,  wUh  Inetmetums  reapeeUmg 
Ae  Diteaeee  of  Cereaie,  ami  the  Deetruetiem  4^  the  Inaecta  which  are  injwious  to  thoae 
Ptamte.  By  A.  Nobxanby.  Blnstrated  by  numerous  wood-engraYings.  London: 
Published  by  George  Knight  and  Sons,  Foster  Lane,  Cheapside.  1853.  8yo^ 
pp.  218. 

TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Thb  List  or  Mbhbbbs  and  Amooeatbs* — ^We  haYO  reneiYed  a  long  list  of  Mem- 
bers and  Associates,  recently  elected,  but  it  arriYed  too  late  for  insertion  this  month. 
We  understand  the  cause  of  delay  was,  the  drcnmstanoe  that  some  of  the  parties 
haYO  not  yet  paid  their  subscripdons ;  and  as  no  name  is  published  until  the  sub- 
scription is  paid,  the  Secretary,  expecting  remittances,  deferred  sending  the  list 
rather  longer  than  usuaL 

An  Aseietant  (Tunbridge  WeUs)w— <1.)  Those  who  haYe  neglected  to  pass  the 
classical  examination  at  the  proper  tinie  afe  required  to  do  so  when  they  pass  the 
minor  examination.    (2.)  Balfimr's  Cksr  Book  is  a  good  work. 
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Chemicus  (Southampton)^who8e  comnranication  should  hare  been  notioed  last 
month,  complains  that  injastice  is  done  to  the  Members  of  the  Society  by  the 
assumption  of  the  name  and  insignia  of  membership  by  those  who  have  no  con- 
nexion with  the  Society,  and  he  thinks  such  encroachments  ought  to  be  preTented. 

[The  assumption  of  which  he  complains  is  contraiy  to  law ;  and  any  person,  not  a 
member,  exhibiting  a  certificate,  purporting  to  be  a  certificate  of  membership,  is 
liable  to  a  prosecution  for  misdemeanour,  if  reported  to  the  CounciL  J 

"  Adjutor  '* — (Leicester). — CI-)  I*  would  depend  on  the  alHlity  and  industry  of  the 
individual.— (2.)  The  third  Tuesday  in  the  month,  11  a.x.— (3.)  The  certificates 
referred  to  would  have  no  weight. 

An  Apprenti^  (Leicester).— Horace  and  Virgil  are  not  at  present  introduced  in  the 
dassicai  examination  of  the  Society. 

Cyanogen. — It  has  been  remarked  that  the  last  dose  of  a  mixture  opotaining  hydro- 
cyanic acid  is  not  so  strong  as  the  first.  Tliis  may  be  the  case  &om  partial  deoom- 
position  of  the  acid  by  exposure  to  light,  apd  to  a  small  extent  from'the  difiiudon  of 
a  portion  of  the  acid  into  the  upper  part  ofthe  bottle.    The  bottle  dionld  be  shaken. 

Tlie  Phosphorus  Di$ease.-~^We  have  deferred  the  publication  of  the  case  of  phoe* 
phorus  disease,  which,  with  the  chemical  report^  will  come  before  an  eaiiy.  meeting 
of  the  Society,  when  tlie  portion  of  the  jaw  will  be  exhibited. 

H,  M.  (Birkenhead). — ^Arrangements  have  been  made  for  the  completion  of  the 
remaining  portion  of  Dr.  Pereira's  Materia  Medfca^  respecting  whidi  we  ihall  give 
farther  information  when  we  have  received  authority. 

W.  2>.  (Loughboro'). — The  private  receipt  book  of  any  perfhmer  who  will  aUow' 
it  to  be  seen. 

J,  W.  T,  (Barnstaple). — Peat  charcoal  will  absorb  some  of  the  ingredients  of  gas 
liquor,  which  are  useful  as  manure  ;  but  we  think  it  would  be  more  economical  to 
purchase  these  constituents  in  substance. 

A  Constant  Header. — **Compo,'*  commonly  called  Roman  cement,  is  made  by 
calcining  a  reniform  limestone  (Sdptaria),  which  is  found  in  the  Isles  of  Sheppy  and 
Thanet,  and  other  places. 

Alpha  (Exeter). — Kilogramma  $2  oz.,  ldr.»  and  14  grs.,  troy 

Ghramme  ^...  15^  grains. 

W.  M,  (Birmingham). — Tir^tuxa  Opii — The  directions  in  the  London  Pheanma- 
copoeia  are — *'  Macerate  for  seven  days  ;  then  press,  and  strain."  It  is  not  intended 
that  any  deficiency  in  measurciafter  straining,  should  be  made  up  by  the  addition  ol 
more  spirit  When  the  procesl  of  percolation  is  adopted,  the  whole  of  the  tinctnre 
may  be  obtained,  otherwise  some' portion  is  always  lost,  being  absorbed  by  the 
residuum. 

P.  8.  L.  (Warrington)  should  apply  to  the  Secretary,  17,  Bloomsbury  Square. 

An  Associate  (Newbuiy). — Next  month. . 

B.  H.  (Andover). — We  are  unable  to  give  the  information  required  respecting  the 
«  Beckeley  Vale  Cattle  Saver." 

A  New  Suhsaiber  (near  Manchester). — (1.)  We  do  not  recommend  Works  on  the 
practice  of  Medicine  and  Surgery.  (2)  Mohr  and  Sedwood^s  Practical  Pharmacy, 
published  by  Taylor,  Walton,  and  Co.,  12«.  6dL 

A,  W,  (Richmond). — See  page  313  ofthe  January  number. 

C/temicus  (Spilsby).— (1.^  See. page  314  of  the  January  number. — (2.)  We  are  not 
acquainted  with  the  formula  for  Lt.  James's  Blister  for  Horses. — (3.)  Chloric  sther 
is  a  mixture  of  chloroform  with  about  four  or  five  parts  of  recti^ed  spirit 

A.  5.— (1.)  No — (2.)  Na— (3.)  Yes.— (4.)  In  some  cases.— (5.)  It  depends  on 
circumstances. — (6.)  Consult  a  medical  man. 

Ebbatum* — ^At  page  336  of  our  bist  number,  13  lines  firom  top,  yor  Saibul,  read  GibuL 

Ijiatructians  from  Members  and  Associates,  respecting  the  transmission  of 
the  Jonmal,  to  Mr.  SMlTfr,  Secretary,  17,  Bloomsbur}*  Square,  before  the 
20th  of  the  month. 

.  J^tQXfiiMci^XiUi  (net  later  than,  the  23rd  of  the  month)  to  Mi:.  Ohurchill, 
Priaoef -Stt?$t^.&ohDtf  Other  communications  to  the  Editor,  15,  Langham 
PUice.         ^•  '. 
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THE  EEVISION  OP  THE  BYE-LAWS  OF  THE 
PHARMACEUTICAL  SOCIETY. 

A3  the  existing  bje-laws  will  continue  in  force  onlj  until  the  next  Annual 
General  Meeting  in  Ma^,  after  which  time  all  bje-laws  will  require  confirmation 
b^  a  Special  General  Meeting  of  the  Society  and  bj  one  of  her  Majesty^s  Prin- 
cipal Seoretaiies  of  State,  a  careful  reyision  of  these  laws  has  become  necessary. 
A  committee  has  been  for  several  months  engaged  in  this  revision,  assisted  by 
Mr.  Brace,  the  legal  adviser  of  the  Society,  and  a  draft  of  the  proposed  new 
code  of  bye-laws  was  presented  to  the  (Jouncil  on  the  2nd  of  March.  The 
draft  having  been,  with  some  trifling  amendments,  approved  by  the  Council,  was 
referred  back  to  the  committee,  with  authority  to  nave  the  same  settled  by 
Mr.  Tidd  Pratt,  and  to  ascertain,  if  possible,  the  opinion  of  the  Secretary  of 
State  with  reference  to  approval. 

We  abstained  in  our  last  number  from  any  comments  on  the  proposed  bye- 
laws,  which  would  have  been  premature  and  irregular,  as  the  labours  of  the 
committee  were  not  at  that  time  concluded,  and  u&e  draft  had  not  been  sub- 
mitted to  the  Council.  In  the  few  remarks  we  are  about  to  make  it  must  be 
understood  that  we  refer  to  the  draft  as  at  present  approved  by  the  Council,  but 
subject  to  the  consideration  and  approval  of  the  Members  of  the  Society  and 
the  Secretary  of  State. 

At  the  first  consultation  with  Mr.  Tidd  Pratt,  a  question  arose  respecting  the 
mode  of  conducting  the  next  election  of  Council  and  Auditors,  the  Act 
providing  that  the  voting-papers  of  Members  residing  more  than  five  miles 
firom  the  Post  Office,  St.  Martin^s-le-Grand,  should  be  received  at  sudi 
elections,  and  that  the  form  of  the  voting  papers  should  be  defined  in  the  bye- 
laws.  It  was  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Tidd  Pratt  that  in  order  to  ensure  the  requisite 
confirmation  of  the  bye-law  containing  the  form  of  voting  paper  in  time  to 
bring  it  into  operation  at  the  next  election,  it  was  necessary  to  hold  a  Special 
General  Meetmg  as  early  as  possible,  at  which  the  said  bye-law  should  be 
confirmed,  and  that  the  confirmation  by  the  Secretary  of  State  should  be 
obtained  in  time  to  admit  of  the  issuing  o^  the  voting  papers  in  accordance 
with  the  terms  of  such  bye-law.  A  Special  Greneral  Meeting  has  therefore 
been  convened  for  Wednesday,  the  6th  of  April  (of  which  a  notice  will  be 
found  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Society,  page  464),  at  which  meeting  the  form 
of  voting  paper  will  be  submitted  for  confirmation.  No  other  business  will 
be  transactea  at  that  meetinj^. 

In  the  meantime  the  revision  of  the  proposed  l^e-laws  by  Mr.  Tidd  Pratt  is 
progressing,  and  the  result  will  be  laid  before  the  Secretary  of  State  as  early  a» 
possible,  with  a  view  of  obtaining  his  sanction  on  or  about  the  day  of  the  Special 
General  Meeting,  at  which  the  bye-laws  will  be  before  the  Members  for  ap- 
proval. The  importance  of  this  arrangement  is  obvious,  as  the  Society  will  be 
without  bye-law8  on  the  day  of  the  next  Annual  General  Meeting,  unless 
measures  be  taken  to  bring  the  new  code  into  force  at  that  time* 

We  beHeve  it  is  the  intention  of  the  Council,  as  soon  as  the  report  of  Mi: 

veil.  zu.  2  X 
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Tidd  Pratt  has  been  received,  to  forward  to  each  Member  a  copy  of  the  pro- 
posed bye-laws. 

On  entering  upon  the  consideration  of  this  important  and  rather  intricate 
snbject  it  should  oe  borne  in  mind  that  it  is  the  object  of  the  bye-laws  to  carry 
out  in  detail  the  principles  laid  down  in  the  Cnarter  of  Incorporation  and 
the  Pharmacy  Act — to  fix  the  rate  of  subscription  and  the  amount  of  fees — to 
define  so  far  as  may  be  deemed  necessary,  the  duties  of  the  several  officers  of 
the  Society,  the  regulations  respecting  the  examinations,  the  holding  of 
meetings,  and  in  genend  terms  the  mode  m  which  the  business  of  the  Society  is 
to  be  conducted.  The  bye-laws  must  not  be  in  any  respect  repugnant  to  the 
principles  of  the  Charter  or  the  Act — they  can  c<Hifer  no  additional  powers,  but 
may  hmit  and  define  the  powers  given  or  implied  in  the  Act  or  Charter,  such 
limitation  and  definition  oeing  consistent  with  the  general  scope  of  the  law 
which  the  bye-laws  are  designed  to  elucidate  and  expound.  When  passed  and 
duly  confirmed,  the  bye-laws  are  as  binding  upon  those  whom  ihej  conoem, 
as  the  Act  or  Charter  under  which  they  were  framed.  It  is,  therefore,  inex- 
pedient unnecessarily  to  tie  the  hands  of  the  executive  by  entering  too  minutely 
mto  minor  details  wdich  might  safely  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  Conndl  to 
be  regulated  as  from  time  to  time  they  may  think  right.  It  is  policy  to  inrest 
in  the  managers  for  the  time  being,  ample  powers  for  conducting  the  affairs  o£ 
the  Society  with  vigour  and  promptitude,  and  at  the  same  time  to  define  tiie 
method  of  proceeding  in  such  a  manner  as  to  ensure  consistency  and  regularity 
in  the  transaction  of  the  business  of  the  Society.  In  drawing  this  line 
the  exercise  of  sound  judgement  is  rec^uired,  hence  the  importance  of  the 
provision  in  the  Pharmacy  Act,  which  subjects  the  bye-laws  to  two  ordeals  ^h* 
eonfirmation  after  they  have  been  firamed  and  adopted  by  the  Council.  Ac- 
eording  to  this  provision  three  controlling  powers  are  brought  into  requisitioii 
in  passing  a  bye-law,  all  equally  concerned  in  promoting  the  welfare  of  the 
Society,  but  each  viewing  it  under  a  different  aspect.  The  Members  natoially 
consider  their  own  individual  interest — ^the  Counol  the  interest  of  the  Society — 
the  Secretary  of  State  the  interest  of  the  public.  These  interests  are  mutually 
dependent  on  each  other,  and  each  being  specially  represented,  the  eqailibrinm 
is  likely  to  be  preserved.  For  example,  a  proposal  to  reduce  the  subscriptions 
fifty  per  cent,  nu^t  prima  facie  be  popular  among  the  Members,  but  the  CouneO 
would  first  calcu&te  the  effect  of  such  a  measure  on  the  stabili^  of  the  Societj, 
and  would  not  assent  to  it  unless  convinced  that  it  could  safely  be  adopted. 
Other  measures  might  be  considered  politic  and  desirable  by  the  CJouncil  as  well 
as  the  Members  at  large,  but  objected  to  by  the  Secretary  of  State  on  some 
pubHc  grounds.  The  Council,  -moae  duty  it  is  in  the  first  instance  to  fiame 
the  bye-laws,  knowing  the  ordeals  through  which  they  will  hate  to  pass, 
are  oblised  to  weigh  carefully  the  chances  of  approval  or  dissent  on  either 
side,  and  thus  the  salutary  check  afforded  by  the  two  subsequent  oonfirma- 
lions,  operates  indirectly  from  tUb  time  the  Council  enter  upon  the  subject, 
and  we  may  state  that  during  the  deliberations  of  the  Committee,  several 
questions  have  arisen  in  which  these  considerations  have  influenced  the  deciri<m. 

In  framing  a  code  of  laws  for  the  regulation  of  a  Society,  it  is  difiicuh  to 
arrive  at  unanimity  among  all  the  ]^uties  concerned.  Sn^ht  differences  of 
opinion  may  arise  on  questions  of  nunor  importance,  or  with  regard  to  the 
pnraseology,  and  a  mutual  concession  is  necessary  by  way  of  compromise, 
feven  on  questions  involving  a  principle,  opinions  may  differ;  and  in  this  case 
the  advocates  on  each  side  should  advance  calmly  and  dispassionately  the 
arguments  on  which  their  opinions  are  founded ;  and  if  it  should  be  necessary 
to  put  the  question  to  the  vote,  the  minority  should  bow  to  the  decision  of  the 
majority;  It  is  of  the  greatest  importance  that  we  should  agree  aaiong 
ourselves  before  application  is  made  to  the  Secretary  of  State  nut  tiie  con* 
firmation  of  the  result,  and  whatever  may  have  been  the  pr^udices  or  l»as  of 
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indiyidual  Members  during  the  discussion  these  should  merge  in  the  decision 
of  the  collective  body.  These  remarks  apply  especially  to  the  present  occasion 
as  the  question  before  us  is  an  extensive  and  complicated  one,  involving  as  it 
does  an  entire  code  of  bye-laws;  and  it  is  particularly  desirable  that  the 
Society  should  come  forward  with  an  earnest  and  harmonious  appeal  to  the 
government  for  support  in  the  important  step  of  bringing  the  Pharmacy  Act 
into  complete  and  enective  operation. 

It  will  be  observed  that  in  the  first  section  of  the  bye-laws,  under  the  head 
'*  Qualification,  Admission  of  Members,  Subscriptions,  and  Fees,", some  compli- 
cation exists  in  reference  to  the  several  classes  of  Members,  according  to  the 
period  of  their  admission.  This  is  unavoidable  on  account  of  the  proposed 
change  in  the  mode  of  levying  contributions  for  the  support  of  the  Society.  It 
is  necessary  to  frame  any  new  regulations  on  this  subject  in  such  a  manner  as 
not  to  interfere  with  the  existing  lights  and  privileges  of  those  who  have  already 
joined  the  Society.  Those  who  have  been  admitted  under  certain  conditions, 
might  have  reason  to  complain  of  a  breach  of  faith  if  called  upon  to  subscribe 
to  new  regulations  at  variance  with  the  understanding  with  whicb  they  originally 
entered.    This  is  further  explained  in  the  following  remarks  on 
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The  Pharmaceutical  Society  was  originally  supported  almost  entirely  by 
annual  subscriptions,  for  although  the  Members  had  the  option  of  compounding 
for  Life  Membership  on  the  usual  terms — namely,  ten  years'  purchase — a  veiy 
smaU  number  availed  themselves  of  this  regulation.  An  income  dependent  on 
voluntary  annual  subscriptions  is  in  all  societies  precarious  and  liable  to  fluctua- 
tion. In  the  case  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  it  was  objectionable  on  other 
grounds,  and  although  it  was  adopted  in  the  first  instance  as  a  matter  of 
necessity,  we  have  always  looked  forward  to  the  time  when  it  might  be  found 
practicable  to  substitute  a  more  satisfactory  arrangement. 

Experience  has  shown,  that  with  regard  to  the  future  Members  of  the  Society 
this  has  become  absolutely  necessary,  and  must  be  provided  for  in  the  new  bye- 
laws,  which  will  shorthr  be  submitted  to  the  Members  for  approvaL  An  origmal 
Member,  whose  qualincations  have  been  taken  for  granted,  on  the  ground  of  his 
previous  standing  in  the  business,  and  who  has  been  admitted  to  the  rank  of 
membership  on  uie  condition  of  his  contributing  his  quota  to  the  funds  of  the 
Society,  can  only  retain  this  rank  upon  the  condition  on  which  he  was 
admitted. '  But  a  Member  who  has  been  admitted  by  examination  has  acquired 
a  rank  founded  on  mental  qualification  which  cannot  be  taken  from  him  even  if 
he  should  fail  to  pay  his  subscription.  He  may  forfeit  the  personal  privileges  of 
membership,  but  his  status  rests  chiefly  on  the  certificate  of  the  Boim  of 
Examiners.  When  an  original  Member  secedes,  the  Society  merely  loses  his 
pecuniary  contribution.  In  the  other  case  it  loses  in  addition  the  influence 
derivable  from  superior  qualification  in  its  Members.  While,  therefore,  the 
original  Members  are  more  and  more  interested  in  retaining  their  connexion 
witii  tiie  Society  as  it  rises  in  character  and  importance,  the  examined  Members 
are  held  by  a  less  obvious  tie,  as  their  certificate  of  examination  gives  them  a 
rank  eq^mvalent,  or  nearly  so,  to  that  conferred  by  a  certificate  of  membershin. 
But  it  IS  necessary,  in  order  to  secure  the  permanence  of  the  Society,  that  all 
should  contribute  to  its  funds ;  and  it  is  espedaUy  important  that  those  who 
have  been  examined  should  continue  on  t&e  list  of  Members,  and  by  their 
superior  qualification  Tsise  the  character  of  the  body  to  which  they  belong.  To 
secure  this  ob^'ect  it  is  proposed  in  future  to  substitute  registration  fees  tor  the 
annual  subscription,  as  follows  : 

2i2 
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Segistradon  Fee  on  passing  the  Gassical  Examination 2  2 

Ditto,  on  passing  the  ]Viinor  Examination 3  3 

On  passing  the  Major  Examination,  and  Registration  as  a  Phar- 
maceutical Chemist 5  5 

On  admission  as  a  Life  Member 5  5 

Total  sum  payable  by  a  life  Member £15  15 

This  scale  of  fees  is  applicable  U>  future  Members  who  join  the  Society  in  the 
manner  defined  in  the  10th  clause  of  the  Pharmacy  Act,  but  it  will  not  apply  to 
those  who  have  already  joined  it  on  the  terms  prescribed  in  the  present  bye-laws« 

The  terms  for  Members  admitted  before  the  next  Annual  Meeting  in  Hay,  ate 
as  at  present,  one  ffuinea*  annually,  subject  to  the  option  of  paying  a  composition 
of  ten  guineas  for  Life  Membership.  Associates  and  Registered  Apprentices  of 
the  present  time,  will,  on  becoming  Members,  be  subject  to  the  same  regulations; 
and  Members  admitted  under  the  new  bye- laws,  will  in  addition  pay  an  entrance 
fee  of  two  guineas.  Associates  and  Apprentices  of  the  present  time  will 
continue  their  annual  subscription  of  half-a-guinea.  Those  admitted  after  the  new 
bye-laws  have  come  in  force,  will  pay  the  fees  above  stated,  in  lieu  of  the  annoai 
subscription.  This  scale  of  fees  and  subscriptions  has  been  adopted  bj  the 
Council  after  much  deliberation,  and  with  a  desire  to  reduce  the  amount  as  low 
as  possible  without  placinj^  in  jeopardy  the  stability  of  the  Society.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  form  a  correct  estimate  of  the  future  income  of  the  Society  under  the 
proposed  arrangement,  as  this  will  be  influenced  by  several  contingencies — sudi 
as,  for  example,  the  number  of  Members  who  compound  for  Life  Membership 
by  the  payment  of  ten  guineas;  the  number  of  deaths  and  secessions  from  the 
Societv ;  the  number  who  will  pass  the  several  examinations  in  the  course  of  the 
year,  &c.,  on  which  subjects  we  have  no  data  enabling  us  to  found  a  calculation. 
We  are  not  apprehensive  of  the  secession  of  Members  to  any  considerable 
extent,  but  if  a  large  proportion  of  those  now  in  the  Society  should  become  Life 
Members,  this  would  reduce  the  income  from  that  source  about  70  per  cent,  as 
the  annual  subscriptions  of  100  Members  are  100  guineas,  while  the  interest  on 
1000  guineas  (the  amount  of  the  composition)  is  about  Sio  guineas.  We  must 
be  prepared  for  a  gradual  reduction  of  the  income  from  annual  subscriptions, 
and  an  increase  of  the  income  from  fees,  and  it  being  expedient  that  a  certain 
proportion  of  the  latter  should  be  added  to  capital,  it  will  be  necessary  to  consider 
maturely  what  amoimt  can  be  spared  for  this  purpose,  leaving  a  balance  sufficient 
for  current  expenses. 

On  the  supposition  that  all  the  present  Members  will  continue  their  connexion 
with  the  Society,  that  not  more  than  half  the  number  will  become  Life  Members, 
and  that  the  number  who  pass  the  several  examinations  will  not  be  less  than  it 
has  been  during  the  past  year,  we  have  every  reason  to  expect  that  the  income 
of  the  Society  will  be  such  as  to  admit  of  the  investment  of  a  large  proportion 
of  the  amount  of  the  examination  fees.  It  would  not,  however,  in  our  opinion, 
be  safe  to  reduce  the  scale  of  fees  and  subscriptions  below  that  which  is  now 
proposed,  as  prudence  demands  that  provision  should  be  made  for  securing  a 
permanent  fund,  and  that  in  the  estimate  of  ways  and  means  a  discount  should 
be  taken  off  the  apparent  assets  to  allow  for  casualties. 

A  Society  crippled  in  its  finances,  involved  in  debt,  and  with  an  income 
insufficient  to  maintain  its  position,  possesses  no  attraction  and  can  enjoy  but 
little  vitality.  By  parsimony  and  retrenchment  its  dissolution  may  be  averted 
for  a  time,  but  the  sphere  of  its  usefulness  is  contracted,  its  Members  are 

*  It  is  proposed  to  equalize  the  Sabcription  of  London  «nd  Coiintry  Members, 
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ashamed  of  it,  and  it  contains  within  itself  the  elements  of  decay.  But  let  it 
be  known  that  a  Society  is  rich— that  it  has  a  large  funded  capital,  a  flourishing 
ucome,  and  a  well-appointed  establishment — that  its  operations  are  oondacted 
with  spirit,  and  that  its  Members  are  united  in  the  determination  to  sustain  its 
character  and  extend  its  influence — such  a  Society  is  an  object  of  attraction. 
Its  Members  feel  an  honest  pride  in  promoting  its  prosperity,  and  fresh 
supporters  flock  round  it,  eager  to  participate  in  the  credit  and  advantages  of 
bemg  identified  with  so  thriving  an  institution. 

In  this  latter  position  we  hope  to  see  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  in  the 
course  of  a  few  years.  The  eariy  difficulties  attending  its  establishment  are 
surmounted,  the  opposition  from  without  is  overcome,  the  Society  is  recognized 
and  invested  with  important  powers,  and  its  future  &te  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
Members. 

There  are  some  persons  who  are  endeavouring  to  persuade  the  Member^ 
that,  having  been  registered  as  Pharmaceutical  Chemists  under  the  Pharmacy 
Act,  they  need  not  continue  their  subscriptions.  If  all  the  Members  were  to 
follow  this  advice,  the  Society  would  cease  to  exist  for  want  of  funds,  and  regis- 
tration in  the  books  of  a  defunct  Sodety  would  be  a  mockery.  But  it  is  not  the 
fact  that  the  obligation  to  contribute  to  the  Society  ceases  with  the  registration. 
Hie  Council  is  empowered  to  make  such  reg^ters  as  ma^r  be  required  for  giving 
efiect  to  die  bye-laws  of  the  Society  and  to  the  provisions  of  the  Act.  The 
Charter  and  the  Act  lay  down  the  principle  that  the  privileges  of  membership 
and  registration  shall  be  conditional  upon  the  payment  of  such  fees  or  subscriptions 
as  shafl  be  fixed  by  the  bye-laws,  lliese  payments  are  made  either  in  one  sum 
or  in  annual  subscriptions.  In  the  former  case  the  name  of  the  Member  is 
placed  on  the  permanent  register ;  in  the  latter,  on  the  annual  re^ster,  which  is 
m  force  during  the  current  year,  and  renewable  on  the  renewal  of  the  annual  fee 
or  subscription.  It  is  only  fair,  that  all  who  enjoy  privileges  under  a  Society 
should  contribute  to  its  finances.  This  position  is  not  disputed,  but  it  has  been 
asserted,  that  for  want  of  a  specific  provision  in  the  Act  in  reference  to  de&ulters, 
the  Council  does  not  possess  the  power  to  erase  from  the  register,  or  omit 
from  future  registers,  the  name  of  a  person  once  registered  as  a  rharmaceutical 
Chemist.  The  new  bye-laws  will  regulate  this  as  well  as  other  matters  of 
detail,  in  a  manner  consistent  with  the  principles  of  the  Charter  and  the  Act, 
and  the  powers  therein  contained,  and  we  do  not  believe  for  a  moment  that 
the  Members  will  be  misled  l^  the  sophistry  of  the  arguments  advanced  in 
favour  of  the  discontinuance  of  their  connexion  with  the  Society. 

A  similar  evasion  of  a  just  payment  has  been  attempted  occasionally  by 
persons  who  have  joined  the  Society  solely  for  the  purpose  of  obtiuning  the 
C)ertificate  of  Membership,  which  they  have  retdned  in  defiance  of  the  bye- 
laws,  and  continued  illegally  to  exhibit  it  after  they  had  ceased  to  be  Members. 
The  Council  had  no  remedy  but  a  court  of  law,  to  which  they  did  not  deem  it 
expedient  to  resort  under  the  then  existing  circumstances  of  the  Society ;  but 
the  16th  clause  of  the  Pharmacy  Act  provides  an  easy  remedy  by  summary 
process,  as  it  enacts  that  every  person  so  offending  shall  be  adjudged  guilty  of  a 
misdemeanor. 


THE  ADMISSION  OF  MEMBERS. 

Ws  take  this  opportunity  of  remindinff  the  local  secretaries,  and  those  who 
may  desire  to  join  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  under  the  new  bye-laws,  that 
the  applications  for  admission  must  be  forwarded  to  the  Secretary  not  later  than 
the  1st  of  May. 
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MEMORIALS  TO  THE  LATE  DR.  PEBEIRA. 

Lf  our  List  number  we  inserted  the  Prosi>ectu8  and  Report  of  a  committee  ap* 
pointed  for  the  purpose  of  raising  subscriptions  for  a  bust  of  Dr.  Pereira,  to  be 
placed  in  the  London  Hospital,  and  a  portrait  to  be  distributed  among  the  sub- 
scribers. At  the  time  the  committee  was  formed  it  was  supposed  that  the  Meoi- 
bers  and  Associates  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  would  naturally  fed  interested 
in  promoting  the  object,  and  accordingly  Dr.  I«theby  and  Mr.  Redwood  were 
appointed  joint  treasurers.  It  was,  however,  ascertained  that  the  Members  and 
Associates  desired  to  have  some  memento  of  their  late  Professor,  in  connection 
with  the  Pharmaceutical  Society,  in  addition  to  the  above,  which  had  originated 
in  the  London  Hospital. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  committee  held  at  the  London  Hospital,  on  Friday,  the 
4ih  of  March,  this  additional  proposition  was  submitted  for  consideration,  and 
after  some  discussion  it  was  decided  that  the  prospectus  of  the  proposed  me- 
morial having  been  settled  and  published,  it  was  inexpedient  to  re-open  the 
question;  and  that  any  proceedings  of  the  Members  and  Associates  of  the  Phar^ 
maceutical  Society,  in  furtherance  of  the  object  they  desired,  should  be  distinct 
from  the  proceeding  of  that  committee.  A  sub-committee  was  appointed  to 
take  into  coxisideration  the  selection  of  a  sculptor  to  execute  the  bust,  and  to 
report  to  the  committee  at  the  next  meeting. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  committee  held  at  the  London  Hospital,  on  Friday, 
March  11th,  the  sub-committee  presented  their  report,  and  recommended  the 
apj^intment  of  Mr.  Macdowall,  R.A.,  as  the  sculptor  to  execute  the  busty 
wnich  recommendation  was  adopted  by  the  committee.  The  sub-committee 
was  empowered  to  carry  the  resolution  into  efiect,  and  also  to  consider  as  to  tbe 
selection  of  an  artist  and  the  style  of  the  engraving,  which  subject  was  postponed 
until  a  future  meeting  of  the  committee. 

The  subject  of  the  Pereira  Memorial  was  referred  to  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Phytoloffical  Club,  held  March  the  7th,  and  also  at  the  Pharmaceutical  Meeting 
on  Mar^  the  9th ;  and  a  very  general  desire  having  been  expressed  in  favour 
ofa 

M»MAHTAT.  XO  THS  LATS  DB.   PJEBXIBA  IK  COBSSXIOIT  WITH  THE 

FHABMACBUTlGAIi  80CXBTT, 

A  preUminary  meeting  was  held  oa  the  21st  of  March, 

Mr.  Jacob  Bbll  in  the  Chair, 
At  which  it  was  Resolved, 

'^  1.  That  a  Subscription  be  commenced  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  Die 
of  a  Medal  to  be  awarded  as  a  Prize  for  researches  or  proficiency  in  Materia 
Medica,  under  such  regulations  as  the  Council  of  the  Pharmaceutical 
Society  may  deem  expedient ;  and  that  it  is  desirable  to  raise  a  sufficient 
sum  to  endow  the  Medal. 

^'  SL  That  in  the  event  of  a  suffident  amount  being  collected,  a  proof  im- 
pression of  a  Portrait  of  Dr.  Pereira  be  given  to  each  Subscriber  of  tt€>t 
less  than  One  Guinea,  and  an  ordinary  impression  to  each  Subscriber  oi 
Half-a-Guinea. 

'^  d.  That  the  following  Grentlemen  be  constituted  a  Committee,  with  power 
to  add  to  their  nnmtor. 

{The  Names  are  indudedin  the  aubjoiaed  List,) 

"4.  That  the  Members  of  the  Council  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  be 
requested  to  allow  thdr  names  to  be  on  the  Committee. 

^5.  That  Mr.  Redwood  and  Mr.  Bbhtlbt  be  requested  to  act  as  T^%asurez% 
and  Mr.  Gbbaves  as  Secretary.** 

A  circular  has  been  issued  containing  a  copy  of  the  above  resolutions,  and 
announcing  that  communications  may  be  addressed  to  the  treasurers,  Professor 
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Bedwood,  19,  Montague  Street,  Russell  Square,  sad  Professor  Bentlej,   11, 
Argyll  Square,  to  any  Member  of  the  Committee,  or  to  Mr.  Greaves,  Secretary, 

17,  filoomsbury  Square.  

COMMmEE. 


A.  AixcBiif 

J.  Barnard 

W.  Basticr 

Jacob  Brll 

W.  L.  Bird 

W.  H.  Buckler 

&  Cartwright,  F  JLS. 

C  Grackneix 

J.  T.  Datenport 

Hrrrt  Deane,  V.P' 

W.  Dickinson 

G.  Francis  (W^**«») 


J.  B.  £dward8,  Ph.D. 
(^Liverpool) 

F.  Gardbn 

J.  GARIiE 

J.  P.  Gasbiot,  F.R.a 
J.  GiFFORD,  President 
R.  W.  Gu;b»  (CHJUm) 
S.  HiaHLRT,  Junr. 
T.  H.  Hills 
W.  Hooper 
J.  £.  Howard 
J.  Ince 


G.  C.  LUCKOMBE 

J.  Macfarlan  (^Edmbro') 

F.  MiDDLBTON 

T.  N.  R.  Morion 
T.  Satort 
C.  Savort 

W.  SOUTHALL 

P.  Squire 

R.W.  Tamflin,  F.R.C.S. 

J.  H.  TUSTIN 

G.  Waugh 

J.  WooLLET  {Mancheiler) 


It  should  be  understood  that  the  two  Committees  are  proceeding  with  their 
respecttve  objects,  and  although  not  officially  oonnectea,  they  are  mutually 
assisting  each  other.  The  treasurers  of  each  Committee  receive  subscriptions  for 
both,  leaving  subscribers  to  exercise  their  unbiassed  discretion.  As  the  Com- . 
mittee  at  the  London  Hospital  have  decided  to  present  an  impression  of  a 
portrut  to  each  subscriber,  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  BloomsDury  Square 
Committee  will,  in  the  event  of  a  sufficient  amount  being  collected,  make  aa 
arrangement  for  receiving  the  rec[ubite  number  of  im{>ression8  of  the  same 
portrait.  In  reporting  the  proceedings  of  the  two  Committees,  we  recommend 
both  the  objects  contemplated,  as  worthy  of  the  attention  of  our  readers.  It  is, 
right  that  a  bust  of  Br.  Pereira  should  be  placed  in  the  Medical  School  of  the 
London  Hospital,  where  he  for  many  years  held  so  high  a  position  as  a  ProfessoFf 
and  the  establishment  of  a  medal  in  connexion  with  the  pharmaceutical  Societj 
as  an  encouragement  to  researches  in  Materia  Medica,  will  have  the  effect  oi 
perpetuating  his  memory  as  a  Professor  in  that  Institution,  while  it  will  at  th« 
same  time  serve  as  a  stimulus  to  industry,  and  promote  the  advancement  of 
science  by  inducing  others  to  follow  in  his  steps. 


HONORARY  TESTIMONIAL  TO  PROFESSOR  LIEBIG. 

A  Committee  has  been  formed,  consisting  of  fifty-eight  gentlemen,  with  the 
view  of  promoting  a  subscription,  by  the  pupils,  friends,  and  admirers  of  Baron 
Liebig,  tor  the  purpose  of  presenting  an  Honorary  Testimonial  to  that  eminent 
Chemist,  on  the  occasion  of  hb  retiring  firom  his  duties  as  Professor  in  the 
University  of  Giessen.  Professor  Graham  is  appointed  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee ;  Warren  de  la  Rue,  iiq.^  Treasurer ;  B.  C.  Brodie^  Esq.,  and  ProfessoF 
Hofinaim,  Honorary  Secretaries;  and  Mr.  Johnson  (10,  Middlesex  Place,  New 
Road),  Assistant  Secretary.— Messrs.  Masterman  and  Co.,  and  Messrs.  Coutta 
and  Co.,  receive  subscriptions* 

The  amount  of  each  subscription  is  not  to  exceed  £5  Ss. 
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TRANSACTIONS 

OF 

THE    PHARMACEUTICAL    SOCIETY. 


FHABMACEUTICAIi  SOCIETT  OF  GBEAT  BRITAIN. 

NoncB  IB  hereby  giren,  That  at  a  Special  General  Meeting  of  the  Sodetj, 
appointed  to  be  hdd  at  the  House  of  the  Society,  1 7,  Bloomsbury  Square,  London, 
at  EleTen  o'clock  in  the  forenoon  precisely,  on  Wednesday,  the  6th  day  of  April 
next.  Forma  of  Voting  Papers,  for  use  at  the  future  Annual  Meetings,  will  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  ]^toting  for  confirmation,  in  compliance  with  the  provisions  of  15  and 
16  YiCy  c  56,  which  require  that  the  Forms  of  Voting  Papers  for  the  Election  of 
Officers  shall  be  defined  in  the  bye-laws,  and  that  all  bye-laws  shall  be  ccmfirmed  by 
a  Special  General  Meeting  of  the  Society. 

Geobge  Walter  Smith,  Secretary* 

FOBH8  OF  VOTINO  PAPBK8. 

In  the  8rd  clause  of  the  15th  and  16th  Vic,  cap.  56,  being  the  Act  for  regulating 
the  Qualifications  of  Pharmaceutical  Chemists,  it  is  enacted  as  follows: 

**  At  all  Meetings  of  the  said  Society  at  which  votes  shaJl  be  given  for  the  electioii 
of  officers,  all  Members  entitled  to  vote  may  give  their  votes  either  personally,  or  in 
cases  of  residence  exceeding  five  miles  from  the  General  Post  Office,  St  Martin's-le- 
Gratfd,  London,  by  voting  papers  authorized  by  writing,  in  a  form  to  be  defljied  by 
the  bye-laws  of  the  said  Society,  or  in  a  form  to  the  like  efiect,  such  voting  papers 
being  transmitted  under  cover  to  the  Secretary  not  less  than  five  clear  days  prior  to 
the  day  on  which  the  election  is  to  take  place." 

I  oting  Paper,  May,  1853, /or  the  election  offottrteen  Persons  as  Members  of  the  OnmciL 

candidates. 

ISp 


% 

8 


6!_ 


8*. 

10- 


111. 
12_ 
13_ 
Ut_ 
15!_ 
161 

ni- 
ls!- 

19l 
20l 


The  names  against  which  a  Star  is  prefixed  are  those  who  are  Members  of  the 
present  Council,  and  who  are  eligible  for  re-election. 

mSTRCCTIONS  FOB  VOTINO. 

Every  Member  voting  must  erase  the  names  of  all  the  candidates  for  whom  he 
does  not  intend  to  vote.  If  more  than  fourteen  names  be  left  the  voting  paper  wHI 
be  rejected. 

The  voting  paper,  after  the  erasure  of  names,  must  be  folded  up  and  enclosed  in 
the  accompanying  envelope,  addressed  to  the  Secretary. 

To  prevent  imposition  on  the  scrutineers,  the  Member  must  sign  his  name  on  the 
Une  on  the  outside  of  the  envelope. 

N.B. — The  voting  paper  must  be  returned  to  the  Secretary,  by  post,  on  or  before 
the  12th  of  May. 

The  following  are  the  Members  who  remain  on  the  Council  after  the  drawing  by 
lot,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Charter : 
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Voimg  Paper  for  the  Electkm  of  fine  Audiiors^ 

CAJTDIDATBS. 
1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

INBTRUCnONf  FOE  VOTIHG. 

Every  Member  Yoting  must  erase  two  of  the  above  names,  as  the  number  of 
Anditors  cannot  exceed  five. 

This  paper  is  not  to  be  signed,  but  is  to  be  folded  up  and  enclosed  in  the  envelope , 
to  the  Sec^tary  by  the  post. 


LIST  OF  MEMBERS,  ASSOCIATES,  AND  REGISTERED  APPRENTICES 

JElected  in  January,  Febntary,  and  Marclu 


Abbkdabe  Jones,  Jones Pennypound 

Abnold Wood,  Anthony    Front  Street 

Ashton-undbr-Ltnb  ..  Leach,  William Stamford  Street 

Attbbcliffb  Appleton,  Joseph  H High  Street 

Bath Lowe,  Charles  5,  Cheap  Street 

Parker,  Matthew 27,  Brock  Street 

Bbdfobd Thome,  John High  Street 

BiLSTON Webb,  Thomas  S High  Street  ] 

BiBMXMGHAM  Adklos,  Henry  J Ball  Street 

Benson,  Alfred  Holloway  Head  Street 

Cattell,  George 88^,  Bristol  Road 

Churchill,  John 31,  New  Street 

Foster,  Alfred  H Navigation  Street 

Walker,  John  C.  16,  Jamaica  Row 

Boston Pilley,  Samuel  Strait  Bargate 

Pilley,  John  Ditto 

BouBNBMouTH Blacklock,  Henry 

Bbadfobd    Stanley,  Samuel  H.  Eirkgate 

Bbiohton Willmott,  Charles 32,  Marine  Parade 

BuBMLBT Brumwell,  Joseph 53,  St.  James's  Street 

Hill,  Charles  W.    5,  Blucher  Street 

Caubbidoe Turney,  Samuel  B ...44,  Bridge  Street 

Cabditf  Phillips,  Gri£ath  Duke  Street 

Cibbmoestbb  Mason,  Joseph  W Dyer  Street 

DuDLET    Bell,  Edward  C Hall  Street 

Buck,  Richard  C High  Street 

Dunstable Clarke,  Tom  G.  B.  High  Street 

FoBFAB Law,  William    High  Street 

Gloucbstbb  Stafford,  William 10,  Northgate  Street 

GBEATBaxDOE Butlcr,  James WestBromwich 

Gbeat  Dbiffibld *Sterriker,  John 

Gbeat  Gbixsbt Read,  Jan.,  Thomas Bull  Ring 

Hastings Mason,  William High  Street 

Lanobolx   Rome,  Robert  M. High  Street 

Lbamington  Wing,  Alfred 10,  Bath  Street 

Lbicesteb  Symonds,  John  C Hotel  Street 

LiYSBFOoL  Kirk,  Thomas   109,  Salisbury  Street 

Rodgerson,  William 1 0,  St.  James's  Street 

Yose,  Thomas  135,  London  Road 

Wright,  William  21,  Myrtle  Street 
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London    ^...  Bachelet,  Pierre  Eloy 3,  Homiej  Boa4 

Barnes,  James  B. 1,  Trevors  Ter.,Knightshiioge 

Buncombe,  Robert    38,  Lamb's  Conduit  Street 

Fenn,  John  T 83,  Regent  St^  Westminster 

Freeman,  Richard 5,  Clayton  PL,  Kennington  M. 

Haines,  Parton  J. 28,  Upper  Albany  St.  FGards. 

Homcastle,  John 12,  Stanhope  Ter..  Hyde  Park 

House,  David  W 177,  St  George's  Street,  Eaat 

Jefirey,  Russell 500,  New  Oxford  Street 

Kettle,  Joseph  79,  Margaret  St.,Cavendi8hSq. 

*Morson,  Thomas  19,  Southampton  Row 

NichoUs,  John  Celbridge  P^Weitbounie  Pk. 

Northway,  John  27,  Great  Tower  Street 

Palmer,  Robert 38,  Wilton  Place,  Bdgm^B  Sq. 

Peacock,  Hamerton  R 170,  High  Street,  Poplar 
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PHARMACEUTICAL  MEETING, 

March  9^  1853. 

MB.  GllTOBD,  FBESIDENT,  IN  THB  CHAIB. 

Thb  following  D0NA.T10HS  TO  the  Libbabt  and  Museum  were  annoimced  • 

The  Literary  Ckuette  and  The  Journal  of  the  Society  of  Arts  for  the  past  month. 
The  Annala  of  Pharmacy  and  Practical  Chemistry,  toI.  i.,  from  the  Editors. 
A  Toxicoloffical  Chart,  by  Little,  from  Mr.  George  Whipple. 


Spedmen  of  Bark  of  AUtonia  scholaris,  from  Mr.  BelL 

Section  of  Wood  of  Sambncus  niger,  from  Mr.  Peter  Squire. 

Besinoos  deposit  from  Simple  Extract  of  Colocjnth. 

Besinoas  deposit  from  Extract  of  Hop— Paraffine  from  Peat,  from  Mr.  G.  Whipple. 

A  Collection  of  Drugs  from  Aden,  illustrating  the  papers  published  on  this 
subject  at  pages  226,  268,  and  385  of  tito  present  volume  of  this  Journal,  from 
James  Vaughaa,  Esq. 

Specimen  of  Sarsaparilla,  recently  imported  fh>m  Jamaica,  firom  Mr.  George 
Boberts,  of  32,  Moorgate  Street.  The  following  communication  was  received  with 
this  specimen : 

32,  Moorgate  Street,  February  2,  1853. 

TO  THE  president  AMD  COUKCIL  OF  THE  PHABMACEUTICAL  SOCIETT. 

Gentlemen, — Having  found  samples  of  Sarsaparilla  of  the  kind  sent  herewith 
new  to  the  Drug  trade,  I  have  presumed  that  a  specimen  may  be  of  interest  to  the 
Society. 

The  plant  is,  I  believe,  a  native  variety  of  Jamaica,  and  is  found  on  that  island  in 
considerable  quantity  in  the  locality  from  whence  the  specimen  has  been  forwarded. 
My  correspondent  informs  me  that  it  is  extensively  used  on  the  island  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  Sarsaparilla  of  commerce,  and  that  if  equally  a  marketable  article  in 
this  country  he  can  prepare  it  to  sell  at  a  rate  much  below  the  usual  kinds. 

The  present  bulk  may  probably  occasion  charges  disproportionate  to  the  value 
and  prove  a  hindrance  to  tiie  importation  ;  but  if  assured  of  purchasers  for  a  carefully 
prepared  extract  I  wiU  recommend  a  trial  shipment  The  small  experimental  pared 
that  I  have  received  is  about  seventy  pounds,  the  bulk  of  which  I  have  placed  in  the 
hands  of  Messrs.  Merry  and  Son,  to  be  included  in  one  of  their  coming  Drug  sales, 
but  having  reserved  a  few  pounds  for  experimental  purposes,  I  can  present  the 
Society  with  further  specimens  if  desired. 

It  may  be  of  further  interest  to  the  Society  to  know  that  I  have,  in  consequence 
of  the  perusal  of  Dr.  Hamilton's  papers  on  the  medicinal  plants  of  the  West  Indies, 
published  in  the  Pharmaceutical  tfournal,  directed  a  trial  shipment  of  Moringa 
seeds  yielding  the  Oil  of  Ben,  and  of  the  extract  of  the  root  of  Cassia  oocidentalis. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be.  Gentlemen, 

Tour  obedient  Servant, 

Geobge  Bobebts. 

Mr.  Thomas  Hebbing  did  not  think  the  specimen  sent  by  Mr.  Roberts  was 
true  sarsaparilla,  as  it  {)osse8sed  none  of  the  flavour  of  sarsaparilla,  nor  did  it 

correspond  m  appearance  with  any  varieties  of  the  drug  that  he  had  ever  seen. 

The  fact  of  its  coming  from  Jamaica  did  not  prove  any  connexion  between  it 

and  Jamaica  sarsaparilla,  as  it  is  well  known  inat  the  latter  is  not  a  native  of 

Jamaica. 
Mr.  Bentlet  had  not  had  an  opportunity  of  examining  the  specimen,  but 

would  endeavour  to  do  so  before  the  next  Meeting,  and  report  the  result. 


PnifMKir  at  fioUn;,  Ac,  to  the  Fliimiacautical  Society. 

Thi  epecimens  which  fumiBhed  the  materiaU  for  the  following  pn>er  were 
forwarded  to  roe  hj  Mr.  Bell,  who  obtained  them  from  tbe  museum  of  the  late 
Dr.  Fereira.  The^  consisted,  1st.,  Of  a  portion  of  the  stem  of  a  spedes  of 
SmilAX  fnnuslied  with  leaves  and  frait,  bat  there  were  no  flowera ;  and,  ^adlj. 
Of  a  bundle  of  Sars^arilla  root  as  imported,  which  was  stated  to  be  the  root  of 
the  aboTC  species  of  Smilax. 

The  history  of  the  specimens  is  as  follows : — The  late  Dr.  Pereira  noeired 
them  from  Ab.  G.  U.  SkinDer,  one  of  the  importers.  Thej  were  collected  in 
Guatemala,  about  ninety  miles  from  tbe  sea,  in  the  province  of  Sacatepeqiiea, 
bj  persons  usuall}'  employed  in  tbe  culture  of  Cocbineal,  but  who,  throng  the 
failure  of  that  crop  last  year,  were  glad  to  turn  their  attention  to  the  Other 
products  of  this  region. 

Ibe  first  point  to  which  I  directed  my  attentkia  was  to  determine,  if  pOHible, 
the  specific  name  of  the  SmiUx  und^  examination.  This  I  found  to  b«  a 
matter  of  K^t  difficulty,  portlj  owing  to  the  very  imperfect  manner  in  whidi 
the  genus  Smilax  has  been  described  from  the  wont  of  p>od  spedmems,  and 
partly  also  from  its  extent  (nearly  200  species  beiDg  known  to  botanists).  lite 
diffimtr  was  also  increased  in  this  case  by  the  absence  of  flowers  in  the  spemmen. 
By  referriiv,  however,  to  Eunth's  Enumeratio  Plaiitarum,  vol.  v.,  p.  167, 
I  at  length  found  a  description  of  a  species  of  Smilax  under  the  name  of 
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Smilax  papyracea,  which  corresponded  in  all  the  main  points  with  the  one  I 
wished  to  determine.  This  species  is  thus  described: — *^ Smilax  papjraoea, 
Foiret : — Caules  anguhiti,  sulcati,  aculeatj,  glabri.  Folia  alterna,  petioiata,  orali* 
lanceolata,  acuta,  basi  rotundato-subtruncata,  reticulato-trinervia,  nenris  venisque 
prominentibus,  papyracea,  viridia,  utrinque  glabra,  6-8  pollicaria  longi,  ^ 
pollicaria  lata.     Petioli  striati,  pollicares.     Rehqua  ignota." 

Four  other  descriptions  are  also  given  in  the  above  work  tmder  the  name  of 
Snulax  papjracea,  described  from  spedmens  obtained  from  different  sources ; 
and  a  more  detailed  description  by  Grisebach  may  be  seen  in  Endlicher  and 
Martins*s  Flora  BraztHeiuU  Fasciculus  5,  p.  5,  where  there  is  also  a  plate  of  the 
plant.  As  these  descriptbns  all  differ  somewhat  from  one  another  in  certain 
of  their  minor  characters,  and  as  in  no  case  does  it  appear  that  ihe  flowers  or 
fruit  were  knOwn  to  the  describers,  and  as  the  specimen  before  me  is  therefore 
a  more  complete  one  in  many  respects  than  those  previonsly  noticed,  I  sulgoin 
the  description  of  it  as  drawn  up  by  myself  :*-Stem  4-angled,  somewhat  striated, 
smooth,  furnished  with  scattered  recurved  prickles  placed  at  the  angles  of  tiie 
stem,  the  smaller  branches  being  almost  destitute  of  prickles.  Leaves  mem- 
braneous, scattered,  alternate,  ovate-oblong,  ovate-elliptical  or  oblong,  rounded 
at  the  base,  or  slightly  cordate,  acute  pointed,  or  occasionally  rounded  and 
miucronate,  entire  at  the  margins  and  somewhat  wavy,  glabrous,  5 -nerved,  reticu- 
lated, the  three  central  nerves  rather  prominent,  and  leaving  between  them  an 
oblong  lanceolate  space,  the  two  lateral  nerves  indistinct.^  and  passing  dose 
within  the  marffins.  Petiole  about  an  inch  long,  witiiout  prickles,  sheathing  at 
the  base,  and  ramished  with  two  long  spirally-twisted  filiform  tendrils,  which 
are  inserted  into  it  at  distances  varj^inff  from  two  to  four  lines  above  its  htse. 
Leaves  from  four  to  six  and  a-half  mches  long,  and  from  one  to  three  inches 
broad.  Peduncles  axillary,  without  bracts,  smooth,  somewhat  flattened,  from 
one  to  four  inches  in  length,  bearing  a  roundish  receptacle  of  about  two  lines 
broad,  from  which  numerous  pedicels  (twenty  to  thirty)  arise,  arranged  in  a 
compact  cluster.  Pedicels  smooth,  from  four  to  six  lines  long.  No  flowers. 
Fruit  a  berry,  about  the  size  of  a  pea,  red?  two  or  three  celled,  two  or  three 
seeded.    Seeds  roundish,  with  a  membranaioeons  testa,  dark  coloured. 

This  plant  has  hitherto  been  found  only  at  CSayenne,  in  French  Guiana,  and 
on  the  borders  of  the  Amazon  and  its  tributaries,  in  Brazil.  The  above 
specimen,  therefore,  if  rightly  referred  to  Smilax  pamrracea,  will  furnish  a  new 
locality  for  it,  namely,  Gruatemala.  I  may  add  that  I  have  searched  in*  vain  in 
the  herbariums  of  the  Linnaean  Society  and  the  British  Museum  tat  any  Smilax 
resembling  the  present  species.  Through  the  kindness  also  of  Sir  William  Hooker, 
I  bad  an  opportunity  ot  examining  his  private  herbarium  at  Eew,  but  without 
success.  Sir  William  Hooker  pointed  out  one  species  to  me,  marked  doubtfully 
as  Smilax  cumanensis,  Schlechtend ;  which  certamly  resembled  mine  remarkably 
in  the  texture  and  shi^  of  the  leaves,  which  were  the  only  portions  of  the 
plant  I  took  to  Kew  with  me.  Unfortunately  there  was  no  fimit  on  his 
specimen,  and  as  the  fruit  of  mine  did  not  agree  with  the  description  of  it  as 
given  by  Schlechtendal,  as  well  as  differing  also  firom  the  latter  m  some  other 
particulars,  it  could  not  be  the  same  plant  iz  this  has  been  properly  described. 

The  present  specimen  is,  therefore,  a  very  interesting  one  in  many  respects;  in 
the  first  place  by  furnishing  us  with  a  new  locality  for  Smilax  papyracea;  secondly, 
in  being  probably  the  only  specimen  of  the  plant  in  this  country,  and  indeed  the 
only  one  which  has  been  described  with  regard  to  the  flowers,  stalks,  and  fruit, 
ather  here  or  abroad;  and,  thirdly,  in  the  fact  that  Smilax  papyracea  is  now 
generally  regarded  in  this  country,  on  the  mutiiori^  of  Martius  and  Biedel,  as 
one  of  the  sources  from  which  the  Brazilian  sarsapanlla  of  commerce  is  obtained. 
Dr.  Lindley,  however,  seems  to  doubt  this  fiust,  as  he  has  not  described  the 
species  at  all  in  his  Medical  and  Economic  Botany. 

Martius  also  states,  with  regard  to  the  roots  A  Smilax  papyracea,  that  they 
abound  more  than  any  other  species  of  Smilax  witii  Pariglin,  or  as  it  is  now 
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more  geaerollj'  called  Smiladn,  md  which  ia  probably  the  chief  actire  coa- 
■Utnent  of  BBrsaparilU,  uid  heDce,  and  also  from  the  fact  of  Bratilian  ganaparilla 
having  been  before  the  mtrodnction  ijf  Jamaica  jwrtapBrilla  the  most  esteemed 
kind  ID  this  country,  yie  have  h  priori  evidence  that  the  sarsaparjlla  root  ob- 
tained in  Guatemala  from  probabfj  the  snmc  plant,  posaesses  also  the  medicinal 
properties  niuall;  considered  to  be  possessed  by  it.  The  fact,  bowever,  of 
Brazilian  sanapsTiUa  containing  a  larger  amount  of  Smilacin  than  the  oOiet 
sorts,  haa  not,  I  believe,  been  confirmed  bj  the  analjsei  of  others. 

Having  now  described  the  specimen  of  Smilai  somewhat  in  detail,  on  acconnt 
of  ita  great  interest,  we  pass  in  the  next  place  to  the  description  of  the  bundle  of 
■anaparilla  root  which  accompanied  it,  and  from  which  it  was  stated  to  have 
been  derived.  The  roots  of  which  this  is  composed  are  unfolded,  and  tied 
leather  in  the  middle  by  means  of  a  flexible  monocotyledonons  stem,  resembling 
a  species  of  Sedee.  or  Bush,  into  a  loose  somewhat  cyUndrical  bundle.  ^See 
_figare.)  TTie  bundle  from  which  this  description  is  taken  is  about  two  feet  eight 
inches  long,  twelve  inches  in  <drcumference,  and  weighs  nearly  two  pounds.  It  u 
free  from  rhizome  or  champ.  Inthemanuer  of  packing,  the  only  oUiercommerdal 
varietj' of  sarsaparilla  which  it  resembles  is  tbofirannan  ;  thus  it  a^jreeswith  the 
latter  m  the  roots  being  unfolded  and  being  free  from  rhizome  or  chump;  andalao 
in  their  being  tied  together  into  a  somewhat  cylindrical  bundle  or  roll  by  means 
of  aflexible  monocotyledonous  stem.  The  rolls,  however,  of  Bratilian  sorsaparilla 
are  of  a  much  more  compact  nature,  and  the  flexible  monocotyledonous  stem 
called  l^botitica,  with  which  thev  are  tied  together,  is  not  of  the  same  nature 
as  that  which  is  used  to  tie  up  the  bundle  before  us.  Thus  the  Timbotitica  has  a 
somewhat  triangular  shape,  with  three  deep  inclrious  into  its  interior,  and  » 
transverse  section  shows  a  very  porous  structure  like  a  piece  of  cane;  hut  the 
latter,  althoueh  somewhat  triangular  in  shape,  is  not  of  so  firm  a  texture,  has  no 
indsions  into  its  interior,  and  the  transverse  sectJou  does  not  present  so  poraus 
a  Btmctare. 


Ext«mallj  the  roots  are  much  furrowed  longitu^nally,  and  are  frequently 
awoUen  or  gouty,  resembling  in  these  respects  the  Caraccaa  or  Goa^ 
Vera  Cmi  sarsapanlla.  They  vaty  in  colour  from  a  pale  yellow  to  an  orange- 
red.  All  the  roots  are  fiimiahed,  more  or  less,  with  branched  rootlets  or  btard. 
Their  average  thickness  is  about  that  of  a  common  writing  quill,  but  they  are 
frequently  larger,  and  in  some  cases  smaller.  The  cortical  portion  is  veiT 
brittle,  and  is  often  cracked  in  an  ■hthiI.i-  manner,  and  may  be  easily  separated 
frvm  the  ligneona  cord  or  roeditullinm  beneath.  When  the  roots  .are  l«ilised  or 
robbed  a  shower  of  white  dust  ariaea  from  Uiem,  which,  when  exunined  bj  the 
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microscope,  is  found  to  be  composed  of  starch  granules,  presenting  eenerallj  the 
characters  of  those  usually  obtained  from  the  root  bark  of  the  different  corn- 
merdal  sorts  of  sarsaparilla,  that  is,  the  granules  are  frequently  compound,  con- 
sisting of  from  two  to  six  aggregated  together,  and  when  separate,  they  are  seen 
to  be  of  a  small  size,  averagmg  the  2000th  of  an  inch  in  leng^th,  sometimes  of  an 
irregularly  spherical  or  triangular  shape,  but  more  frequentfy,  in  consequence  of 
their  mutual  pressure  upon  one  another,  they  become  more  or  less  flattened  at 
the  base,  so  as  to  be  mullar  shaped,  or  in  consequence  of  being  pressed  upon  at 
more  than  one  point,  they  present  a  dihedral  or  trihedral  simmiit.  The  starch 
granules,  however,  of  the  root  under  examination,  present  this  peculiarity,  that 
18,  they  have  a  very  distinct  hilum,  which  is  generally  cracked  in  a  stellate 
manner,  while  the  starch  granules  of  the  other  commercial  sorts  of  sarsaparilla 
which  resemble  this  in  their  amylaceous  character,  present  a  very  indistinct 
hilum,  or  none  at  all,  when  viewed  by  ordinary  light,  although  readily  perceived 
by  the  aid  of  polarized  light.  This  difference  in  the  appearance  of  the  starch 
granules,  is  probably  owing  to  some  difference  in  the  manner  in  which  this  sort 
of  sarsaparilla  has  been  prepared.  The  taste  of  the  root  is  amylaceous,  and 
perhaps  slightly  acrid,  but  it  nas  no  perceptible  odour. 

Upon  making  a  transverse  section  we  find  a  thick  cortical  portion,  which  is 
generally  colourless,  but  sometimes  presenting  a  faint  roseate,  or  pinkish  appear- 
ance. Within  this  cortex  we  find  the  li^eous  cord  or  meditullium.  In  thidL- 
ness  the  cortex  is  generally  from  one-ha&  to  one-third  that  of  the  meditullium. 

When  examined  by  the  microscope  the  cells  of  the  inner  cortical  layers  are 
found  to  contain  bundles  of  acicular  raphides,  and  a  large  number  ,of  the  starch 
granules  already  described.  The  pith  also  is  found  commonly  to  contain  a 
number  of  similar  starch  granules.  The  breadth  of  the  pith  is  usually  firom  one 
to  one  and  a-half,  or  perhaps  a  little  more,  that  of  the  woody  zone.  In  this 
respect  it  resembles  the  Honduras  sarsaparilla,  and,  according  to  Schleiden,  also 
all  those  sorts  of  sarsaparilla  which  are  obtained  from  Central  America.  The 
cells  of  the  Liber,  or,  as  it  is  called  by  Schleiden,  the  nucleus  sheath,  are  don- 
ated radially  or  from  within  outwards,  and  have  walls  which  are  thicker  on  the 
inner  than  the  outer  side.  In  this  respect  it  resembles  the  South  American  and 
Mexican  sarsaparillas,.  which  Schleiden  says  always  present  this  peculiarity. 
This  microscopical  appearance  is  remarkable,  because,  according  to  Schleiden, 
the  Honduras  and  all  the  Central  American  sorts  of  sarsapariUa  are  charac- 
terized by  having  the  cells  of  the  nucleus  sheath  either  square  or  somewhat 
elongated  transversely,  and  all  their  walls  of  nearly  equal  thickness,  and  he 
believes  that  he  can  distinguish  Central  American  from  South  American  and 
Mexican  sarsaparillas  from  the  appearances  thus  presented,  combined  with  the 
different  relative  proportions  of  the  woody  layer  and  the  ^ith  already  alluded  to. 
But  if  this  be  true  generally  (which,  so  far  as  my  experience  goes,  is  not  abso- 
lutely the  case,  having  observed  some  sorts  of  Brazilian  sarsapanlla  in  which  the 
cells  of  the  nucleus  sheath  were  donated  somewhat  in  a  direction  from  within 
outwards,  and  so  far  therefore  agreeing  generally  with  the  anatomy  of  South 
American  sarsaparillas  according  to  Scmeiden,  but  yet  had  their  outer  and  inner 
walls  of  nearly  equal  thickness,  and  thus  agreeing  with  the  Honduras  variety), 
it  is  certainly  not  true  in  the  present  sort,  for  here  we  have  a  Central  American 
sarsaparilla  which  agrees  with  Schleiden^s  arrangement  generally  as  regards  the 
relative  proportions  of  pith  and  woody  layer,  but  differs  from  it  in  the  cells  of 
the  nucleus  sheath  being  elongated  from  within  outwards  or  radially,  and  having 
walls  which  are  thicker  on  the  inner  than  the  outer  side. 

Having  now  generally  described  the  external,  internal,  and  microscopical 
characters  of  our  specimeil  of  sarsaparilla  root,  we  have  in  the  next  place  to 
notice  briefly  its  chemical  characteristics. 

If  we  make  a  transverse  section  and  apply  to  it  a  drop  of  sulphuric  acid,  the 
woody  zone  is  immediately  changed  to  a  dark  red  or  nearly  black  colour  (owing 
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to  the  action  of  the  acid  on  the  amilacin),  while  the  pith  and  the  inner 
layers  remain  unaltered. 

Atfain,  if  a  decoction  be  made,  it  is  seen  to  be  mnch  paler  in  colour  than  that 
of  J^unaica  sarsaparilla,  and  if  to  it  when  cold  a  solution  of  iodine  be  added,  it 
immediately  becomes  of  a  dark-blue  colour  fr<»n  the  formation  of  iodide  of 
starch.  Again,  if  a  strong  decoction  be  poured  into  alcohol,  a  copious  precipitate 
of  starch  is  likewise  produced.  Again,  if  the  extract  prepared  nrom  this  sort  of 
sarsaparilla  be  rubbed  up  with  water  it  is  not  completely  soluble,  but  it  foxms  a 
turbid  solution,  which  immediately  becomes  dark-blue  on  the  addition  of  tincture 
of  iodine. 

From  the  characters  above  given  of  our  sarsaparilla  root,  and  particularly  in 
its  thick,  swollen,  or  gouty  appearance ;  the  large  size  and  pale  colour  of  its 
cortical  portion  as  compared  with  the  meditullium ;  the  abundance  of  starch  or 
meal  contained  in  the  cells  of  its  inner  cortical  layers ;  and  in  its  behaviour 
generally  with  reagents,  we  have  no  difficulty  in  referring  it  at  once  to  the  Mealy 
or  Amylaceous  division  of  the  Sarsaparillas  in  the  arrangement  of  the  late  Dr. 
Pereira.  In  this  division  we  have  described  three  commercial  sorts  of  sarsa* 
parilla,  namely,  the  Honduras,  the  Caraccas,  and  the  Brazilian.  The  Question 
now  arises,  can  our  sort  be  referred  to  either  of  these?  We  think  not,  although 
in  some  respects  it  has  characters  bearing  resemblance  to  them  all.  Thus,  it 
resembles  the  Brazilian,  as  we  have  seen,  somewhat  in  its  mode  of  packing. 
But  it  differs  from  it  in  the  roots  being  generally  larger ;  much  more  furrowed 
in  a  longitudinal  direction  externally ;  in  being  of  a  yellowbh  or  orange  red 
colour  rather  than  brownish  or  reddish-brown  like  it;  and  also  in  having 
generally  more  rootlets  or  beard.  Anatomically,  it  approaches  the  Brazilian 
sort  in  the  relative  proportion  of  the  cortex  and  meditullium,  and  also  in  the 
radial  direction  and  other  characters  of  the  cells  of  the  nucleus  sheath ;  but  it 
differs  from  it  in  the  pith,  being  mnaller  in  proportion  to  the  woody  zone. 
Chemically,  also,  in  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid  on  its  transverse  section  it  pre- 
cisely resembles  the  Brazilian  sort,  in  the  fact  that  the  woody  layer  is  changed 
to  a  dark  red  or  nearly  black  colour,  while  the  pith  and  inner  cortical  layers  are 
quite  unaltered.  This  difference  in  the  action  of  sulphinic  acid  on  the  woody 
layer,  as  compared  with  that  on  the  pith  and  inner  cortical  layers,  is,  I  thinks 
not  so  strikingly  the  case  in  the  other  sorts  of  mealy  sarsaparillas — ^at  least  not 
in  the  Honduras — for  upon  the  addition  of  sulphuric  acid  to  its  transverse 
section,  I  have  ^nerally  observed  the  inner  cortical  la^rers  to  become  slightly 
reddened  in  addition  to  the  change  of  colour  produced  in  the  woody  layer,  as 
in  the  former  instances.  In  the  Caraccas  sarsaparilla  also,  occasionally,  we 
observe  a  somewhat  similar  alteration  in  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid  on  the 
inner  cortical  layers,  but  it  is  not  so  marked  as  in  the  Honduras  kind.  Caraccas 
sarsaparilla  also  I  find  has  its  pith  generally  more  affected  on  the  addition  of 
sulphuric  acid  than  the  other  mealy  sarsaparillas.  These  few  remarks,  however, 
on  the  chemical  action  of  sulphuric  acid  on  the  transverse  sections  of  sarsaparilla 
require  further  examination ;  but  still,  as  a  general  rule,  I  think  they  will  be 
found  correct. 

The  new  sort  of  sarsaparilla  differs  altogether  in  the  manner  in  which  it  is 

Skcked  from  the  Caraccas  and  Honduras  sorts.  It  resembles,  however,  the 
onduras  in  thickness;  also  in  the  proportion  borne  by  the  pith  to  the  woody 
zone ;  and  also  generally  in  the  relative  thickness  of  the  cortex  and  meditullium. 
But  it  differs  from  it  in  commonly  being  marked  externally  by  deeper  lonei- 
tudiual  furrows;  in  its  colour;  in  having  more  rootlets  or  beard;  in  ue 
direction  and  other  characters  of  the  cells  of  the  nucleus  sheath ;  and  as  noticed 
above,  also  in  some  degree  in  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid  on  its  transverse  section. 
To  the  Caraccas  sort  it  bears  some  resemblance  in  its  thick,  swollen,  or  gouty 
appearance ;  also  somewhat  in  colour ;  also  in  its  presenting  deep  longitudinal 
furrows  externally,  and  in  the  direction  of  the  cells  of  the  nucleus  sheath.    But 
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it  differs  in  having  more  radicles  or  beard;  in  the  pith  being  smaller  in  pro- 
portion to  the  woody  layer;  periiaps  also  8li&;htly  m  the  action  of  sulphuric 
action  on  its  transverse  section;  and  generalfy  in  the  cortical  portion  being 
smaller  in  proportion  to  the  meditullium,  and  being  less  mealy. 

From  these  remarks  it  may  be  seen  that  the  new  sort  of  sarsaparilla  seems 
to  resemble  the  Brazilian  most  in  its  internal  structure  and  chemical  charac- 
teristics, and  the  Caraccas  sort  most  externally.  The  differences  between  it  and 
the  Brazilian  are  not  greater  than  ma^  be  re^idily  accounted  for  by  differences 
of  soil,  cUmate,  and  mode  of  preparation ;  and  there  can  therefore,  I  think,  be 
but  little  doubt  that  these  two  sorts  may  be  produced  by  the  same  plant. 

With  re^rd  to  the  therapeutical  value  of  this  sarsapariUa,  I  have  but  little 
hesitation  m  asserting  that  it  is  quite  equal,  if  it  be  not  superior,  to  the  other 
commercial  mealy  sorts.  My  opinion  on  this  matter  is  founded  in  a  great 
measure  on  some  experiments  made  by  Mr.  Daniel  Hanbury,  with  respect 
to  the  quantity  of  extract  afforded  by  it,  and  the  results  of  which  he  has  kindly 
furnished  me.  Mr.  Hanbury  thus  writes : — "My  experiment  as  to  the  extract 
it  would  afford,  was  made  upon  twelve  pounds  (avoirdupob),  which  having 
been  treated  in  the  usual  way,  that  is,  by  repeated  decoction  and  evaporation  of 
the  liquors,  gave  2lbs.  llozs.  (avoirdupois  weight)  of  solid  extract  of  good 
consistence/'  The  yield  therefore,  in  this  case,  was  about  twenty-two  per  cent. 
Kow,  as  the  quantity  of  extract  yielded  by  a  given  weight  is  usually  considered 
as  one  of  the  tests  of  the  goodness  of  sarsaparilla,  this  must  be  considered  & 
most  favourable  result ;  for,  according  to  the  experiments  of  Mr.  Battley,  6lbs. 
(troy)  of  Honduras  sarsaparilla  yielded  10^  ozs.  of  solid  extract,  or  only  about 
eighteen  per  cent.  Again,  according  to  the  experiments  of  Hennell,  51b8.  of 
the  root  of  Honduras  sarsaparilla,  of  fine  quality,  yielded  lib.  of  extract,  or 
twenty  per  cent.  The  average  yield  of  Honduras  sarsi^parilla  must  be 
considered,  therefore,  as  less  than  that  of  the  present  sample.  Again,  the 
average  yield  of  extract  by  Caraccas  and  Brazilian  sarsapanllas  is  probably 
somewhat  less  than  Honduras.  On  the  data  furnished  by  yield  of  extract, 
therefore,  the  present  sample  must  be  taken  aa  somewhat  superior  in  quality  to 
the  other  mealy  sarsaparillas. 

Now,  as  regards  the  taste  of  this  sarsaparilla  (another  criterion  of  the  value 
of  different  samples),  I  cannot  distinguish  any  i4)preciable  difference  between 
this  sort  and  the  Honduras  or  other  mealy  sorts ;  no  inference  one  wav  or  the 
other  can  be  drawn  from  this  test  therefore.  Again,  the  beard  is  usually  con- 
sidered as  another  criterion  of  excellence,  and  in  this  respect  the  present  sample 
(as  far  as  I  can  judge  from  the  bundles  I  have  seen)  is  superior,  generally  con- 
taining more  beard  than  either  of  the  other  mealy  sorts,  and  this  is  no  doubt  the 
reason  why  it  yields  more  extract,  as  it  has  been  generally  observed  that  the 
beard  yields  a  greater  proportion  of  extract  than  the  main  root.  As  to  the  other 
criterion  of  goodness,  namely,  colour^  I  do  not  think  any  positive  inference  can 
be  drawn  either  way.  On  the  above  grounds,  therefore,  I  think  it  must  be 
admitted  that  the  present  sample  is  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  Honduras,  Caraccas, 
or  Brazilian  sarsaparillas. 

Adding  this  new  sort  to  the  list  of  previously  described  mealy  sarsaparillas, 
the  division  of  these  in  the  late  Dr.  Pereira's  arrangement  will  now  comprise 
four  commercial  sorts,  namely,  the  Brazilian,  the  Caraccas,  the  Honduras,  and 
the  new  sort,  which  I  propose  to  caU  the  Guatemala.  Carrying  out  his  arrange- 
ment, they  may  be  subdivided  thus : 

A.  Pith  two  to  four  times  the  breadth  of  the  woody  layer;  cells  of  the  nucleus 
sheath  elongated  radially,  and  having  walls  which  are  thicker  on  the  inner 
than  on  the  outer  side. 

a.  Pale,  folded,  often  swollen  or  gouty  roots,  with  the  rhizomes  or  stems 

attached 1.  Caraccas. 

/3.  Reddish-brown,  unfolded  roots  without  rhizomes  or  sterna  attached, 

packed  in  rolls  or  cylindrical  bundles 2.  Brazilian. 
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B.  Pith  one  to  one  and  a-half  times  the  breadth  of  the  woody  layer. 

a.  Folded  roots ;  cells  of  the  nucleus  sheath  square  or  elongated  trans- 

Tersely,  and  nearly  equally  thick  on  all  sides.  3.  Honduras. 

jS.  Unfolded  roots  without  rhizome,  packed  in  rolls  or  cylindrical  bundles ; 
cells  of  the  nucleus  sheath  elongated  radially,  and  having  walls  which 

are  thicker  on  the  inner  than  the  outer  side 4.  Guatemala. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  throw  out  a  suggestion,  that  as  the  distinctive  characters 
between  this  new  sort  of  sarsaparilla  and  the  Honduras  are  by  no  means  very 
remarkable,  and  as  the  plant  which  produces  the  latter  is  probably  also  a  native 
of  Guatemala,  may  not  this  also  be  derived  from  the  same  botanical  souroe, 
namely,  the  Smilax  papyracea  P 


ON  THE  INSECT' WHITE- WAX  OP  CHINA. 

BT  DAlOSIi  HANBUBT. 

Strohtms. —  ^»     w    3K]^  Chung-pih-la  ue,   insect  white-vxix ;  Tih-Uij 

Pe-la  or  F^-la  i.e,  white-wax.  In  English,  the  names  White  wax  of  insects^ 
Chinese  wax,  Chinese  insect-wax,  Japanese  woj  (a).  Tree  wax,  Chinese  vegetable  tcox. 
Vegetable  spermaceti,  have  all  been  used  to  designate  this  substance. 

Xhe  crude  wax  is  called  Ld-tcha  ue.  wax -sediment ;  the  so-called  coccoona 
of  the  insect  Ld-chung  wax-seed,  or  Ld-tsze  wax-son ;  the  insects  also  are  called 
Ld'Chung  (Julien). 

HiSTOBT. — According  to  Siu-kouan^-ki  the  author  of  a  well-known  Chinese 
treatise  on  agriculture  called  Nong-tchmg-tsiouen-chou,  (6)  it  was  not  until  the 
middle  of  the  thirteenth  century  (c)  that  this  remarkable  production  came  into 
notice  in  China,  previous  to  that  date  the  wax  of  the  bee  alone  having  been  em- 
ployed. It  appears,  however,  to  have  been  by  no  means  abundant  at  a  period  long 
posterior  to  this,  as  the  Abb^  Grosier  speaks  of  it  beins  reserved  for  the 
emperor  and  mandarins  of  high  rank,  (d)  Du  iialde  in  his  Description  Geogra- 
phique^  Historique,  Chronologique  de  V Empire  de  la  Chine  published  in  1735  (e)  gave 
an  excellent  account  (/)  of  the  production  and  cultivation  of  this  insect  wax,  and 
it  has  subsequently  been  noticed  with  more  or  less  accuracy  by  various  other 
authors  on  Cnina,  all,  however,  appearing  to  borrow  from  the  native  writers. 

The  Chung-pih-ld  of  the  Chmese  has  been  confounded  with  other  insect 
products,  as  with  the  secretion  of  Coccus  ceriferus  Fabr.  called  WhUe  Lac,  and 
with  the  substance  formed  by  Plata  limbata,  F,  nigricomis  and  other  allied 


(a)  This  name  has  been  applied  to  a  kind  of  wax  supposed  to  be  extracted  from  tbe  seeds  of 
Rhus  mccedanea  Linn,  as  related  by  Ksempfer  (^Amcm.  p.  /d4)  and  Thnnberg  {Flor.  Jap.  p.  122\ 
see  Martin7*s  Ena/klopadie  der  Medicinisch-pharmaceiUischen  NaturaUen  tma  Jiohtoaarenkunae 
Band  i.,  p.  172.  A  sample  has  been  kindly  presented  to  me  by  Dr.  Theodor  Martins,  and  I  have 
likewise  met  with  it  in  the  London  market,  eighty  cases  having  been  offi»red  fot  sale' as  Japan 
Beeswax,  by  Messrs.  T.  Merry  and  son,  May  20, 18d2.  My  specunens  consist  of  a  white  wax,  of 
somewhat  rancid  odour,  in  drcalar  cakes  of  from  4  to  4^  inches  in  diameter,  nearly  one  inch 
thick,  flat  on  one  side  and  rounded  off  on  the  other  as  if  cast  in  a  small  sancer.  They  are 
sparingly  covered  with  a  white  powder  and,  in  Mr.  Merry's  wax,  present  here  and  there  traces  of 
a  sparkhng  crystalline  efflorescence.  The  fusing  points  of  the  samples  I  find  to  be  respectively 
125.6<'  and  181''  Fabr.    Dr.  Martiny  gives  it  as  +  45''  0.  »  118''  Fahr. 

(6)  Qaoted  by  M.  Stanblas  Jnlien  in  his  Nouveaux  renseignements  stir  la  Ore  d'arhres  ei  sur 
ks  iatectes  end  ta  prodmseat,  Comptes  Rendus,  13  April,  1840,  p.  618. 

(c)  Du  nalde  says^  not  xmtil  the  dynasty  of  Yuen,  ue.  A.D.  1280. 

(a)  General  Detcnptioii  of  China,  tnuukUedf'om  the  French  of  the  Ahbe  Grosier,  Lond.  1788, 
vol.  1.,  p.  441.  The  Abb^,  however,  never  visited  China.  His  I/escription  Generah  de  la  Chine 
is  an  abridgment  of  the  Memdrs  of  the  Mission  to  Pekin  by  the  Jesuits,  see  Dibdin's  BibHo- 
gnmkical,  Antiquarian  and  Picturesque  Tour,  voL  ii.,  p.  321 . 

(e)  At  Paris,  in  4  volumes,  folio.  (/)  Tome  iiL,  p.  495. 
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insects  of  tbe  family  Fidgorida,  (g)     The  difference  between   it  and  these 
substances  I  will  endeavour  to  point  out. 

Dr.  Pearson  who  examined  the  white  lac  collected  at  Madras  by  Dr.  James 
Anderson  (h)  has  recorded  the  following  as  some  of  the  characters  of  that 
substance  (i). 

White  lac  is  brittle  and  semi-transparent ;  when  strained  and  purified,  it  has 
a  greater  specific  gravity  than  water;  it  fuses  at  145^  Fah.;  is  soluble  in  ether 
and  in  alcohol;  it  is  imperfectly  saponifiable  with  a  fixed  alkali.  Pressed  or 
rubbed  until  it  be  soft,  it  emits  a  peculiar  odour.  In  the  mouth  it  becomes  soft 
and  tough  and  has  a  bitterish  taste.  These  properties  indicate  it  to  be  essentially 
distinct  from  the  Chinese  insect-white-wax.  The  description  of  the  formation  of 
white  lac  given  by  Dr.  Anderson  does  not  accord  with  tne  best  accounts  of  the 
production  of  the  Chinese  wax.  (j) 

The  wax-like  substance  afforded  by  Flata  limbata  is  dropped  as  a  sweet  sticky 
liquid  upon  the  leaves  of  the  plant  upon  which  the  insect  feeds,  so  that  they 
appear  to  be  thinly  bedewed  with  honey.  ^*This,"  says  Captain  Hutton, 
^|graduallv  accumulates,  and  as  it  passes  from  a  liquid  to  a  solid  state,  appears 
like  a  thick  coating  of  wax  upon  the  leaves,  but  as  it  dries  by  exposure  to  the 
sun  and  atmosphere,  it  hardens  into  a  snowy  white  brittle  substance,  giving  the 
tree  the  appearance  of  being  white-washedy  or  frosted  over  with  white  sugar,  like 
the  top  of  a  Twelfth  Night  cake.  It  then  cracks  and  falls  in  pieces  to  the 
CTound,  where  it  soon  dissolves  from  rain  and  dews  and  is  lost.'^^)  This  secretion. 
Captain  Hutton  states,  was  found  *^to  dissolve  readily  in  water,  and  when  boiled 
and  allowed  to  cool,  a  deposit  of  clear  white  crystals  was  formed  in  the  vessel.** 
Neither  this  deposit  nor  the  crude  substance  could  be  combined  with  heated  oil 
"  while  the  attempt  to  melt  it  on  the  fire  without  water  or  oil,  proved  altogether 
abortive,  the  wax  merely  burning  and  consuming  away  till  it  became  converted 
into  a  hard  aiid  baked  substance.  Melted  in  water,  the  mixture  assumed  a 
brownish  hue  with  strong  aromatic  scent. ^^  Captain  Hutton  reasonably  concludes 
that  the  Chinese  wax  is  not  the  produce  of  FUUa  limbata.  {I) 

Pbobuction. — Until  almost  the  present  time  the  species  of  insect  producing 
the  Chinese  wax  has  been  a  matter  of  great  uncertainty.  The  foregoing 
accounts  appear  clearly  to  prove  that  it  is  not  afforded  either  by  the  Coccus 
ceriferta  Fabr.  of  India  or  by  a  Flata. 

It  is  to  the  persevering  endeavours  of  William  Lockhart,  Esq.,  of  Shanghae, 
that  we  owe  the  discovery  that  the  Chinese  insect- wax  is  produced  by  a  species 
of  Coccus  hitherto  undescribed.  Within  the  last  three  months  this  gentlemaa 
has  transmitted  to  England  a  specimen  of  the  crude  wax  as  scraped  from  the 
tree,  in  which  a  number  of  the  dried  full-grown  bodies  of  a  female  Coccus  are 
to  be  found,  as  well  as  pieces  of  stick  encrusted  with  the  wax  and  with  the 
insects  still  in  sUu.  Mr.  J.  O.  Westwood  who  has  examined  the  specimen,  has 
reported  upon  it  to  the  Entomological  Society,  Feb.  7, 1853,  (m)  proposing  at  the 

(a}  See  J.  0.  Westwood's  Introduction  to  the  Modem  ClatnfiealtUm  of  Iwedt,  Lond.,  1840, 
vol  11.,  p.  429,  also  ReporU  by  the  Juriet— Exhibition  of  the  World  of  Indfutry  of  all  Nations^ 
1851.    LoDd.  1852,  8to,  p.  624. 

(A)  See  Correspondmcefor  the  Introduction  of  Cochineal  Insects  from  America^  the  Vamisk 
andTaUow  Trees  from  Chma,  the  Discovery  and  Culture  of  White  Lac,  the  Culture  of  Red  Lac^ 
4c  t  by  James  Anderson,  M.D.    Madras,  1/91,  8yo. 

(i)  Observations  and  Eaoferiments  on  a  wax-Uke  substance  resembUng  the  Pi-la  of  ike  ChSnus^ 
PhiL  Transact^  1794,  p.  883. 

Q*)  I  have  never  met  with  Dr.  AnderKon's  Monographia  Coed  ceriferi,  Madras,  1790,  when 
the  insect  according  to  Virey  {Comptes  Rendus^  April  20,  1840,  p.  666)  is  described  and  figured. 

{k)  Note  on  the  Flata  limbata  and  the  WhiU  Wax  of  China,  by  Capt.  Thomas  Hatton,  B.N.L 
in  the  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Ben^  Galcntta,  1843,  vol.  xii.,  p.  898. 

(/)  Tbe  insect  observed  apon  a  privet  near  Turon  in  Cochin  Cbma,  ana  figored  by  Sir  Georve 
Stannton  in  his  AcccvuU  of  Lord  Macartney's  Embassy  to  China  (Lond.,  1797, 4to^  voL  i,  p.  858) 
is  evidently  an  immatore  Flata, 

(m)  Athenaum,  Feb.  19, 1853,  p.  229,  also  Zoologist  for  March  1853,  p.  3820. 
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Bmie  time  the  name  of  Coeeui  Smauu  for  the   new  insect.     The  imperfect 

condidonuf  the§pecimensand  the  vaatof  the  male  ioKCt  preclude  the  poamta^j 

of  a  eoiii{dcte  scientilic  deecriptioD  being  drawn  up ;  the  existing  remaios  cooeist 

of  »  dry,  hollow,  nearly  spherical  mwB,  frequentlj  somewhat  shrivelled,  ex- 

ternally  ahining  and  of  a  deep  reddish-brown  colour.     This  mass  or  shell,  iriiich 

ii  the  full  grown  bod;  of  the  female  inaact,  Tariee  in  diameter  from  -^  to  A  of  an 

inch.     Jt  has  a  linear  opetun?  oa  one  side  indicating  die  part  at  whicn  it  wa« 

•ttaehed   to   the   branch,   end    is 

besides  frequentlj  pertbratad  witi  I 

one  or  more  small  holes.     As  the  ^^f, 

vood-cut  shows,   it   ocoim   as  it  ^^wj 

mro,  seated  in  the  wax  enoraeting  ^^K'^ 

the  branch,  like  a  minute  sail  or      |^^'j 

■mall  round  seanle  berry.     Bemdee      i  ^  j 

tbew  large  females,  the  wax  oon-     <^J|9 

tuns  imbedded  in  ite  under  surftce   .A.^V^  s  < 

an  abundanoe  of  minute  insects  in         H 

a  Tonnger  state,  nhioli  are  pro' 

bablj  tiie  real  producers  of  the 

-wax.    In  form  tbe^  are  not  niilike 

little  oinl   wood-hce   (OniKt),  as 

M'ill  be  seen  bj  the  woi>d-4»it  at 

PMe  48S.    The  crude  -wax  itaeU  "        -^i-- 

forms  around  the  branch  a  white.  Coccus  SurEnsis.  Westwood. 

•oft    fibrous,    velvety    coaUng    of        ABC.  Uaton  hmiile  inaeoM  idhering  to  picoa 

from  one  to  two-lenths  of  an  inch    of  stick  p»rtiJlr  eocrailed  with  the  wu  (mOmwl 

in  thicknen..  _  When  scraped  off,    '^;verti™i.«t:onof.pi«.rfth<icnidew,x..how. 

as  m   a  spoounen   which  1   have    i^g  [to  pooiTim  of  the  jootb  inseota  (fw^niftiO- 

ezammed,  it  occurs  in  light,  flat, 

curled  or  rounded,  irteguW  piece*,  the  larger  of  which  are  abont  half  an  mdi  im 

■reateflt  len^h.     Having  observed  that  its  microscopic  diaract«iB  presented 

'ftatures  of  interest,  I  sent  a  spedmen  to  Ur.  Quekett,  the  result  of  whoM 

investigations  will  be  found  at  page  48'2. 

So  fur  as  I  con  ascertain,  no  European  has  yet  had  the  opportmiitj  of  esamiiUBg 
the  living  wax  insect  in  its  native  localities  t  I  therefore  insert  the  foUowing 
■oooont  of  its  culture,  as  taken  chiefly  from  CluDeseauthora,  (n)  at  the  nmetime 
making  no  attempt  to  reconcile  it  with  the  well-known  habile  of  other  Epeeht 
cf  Coccus,  (o) 

In  the  spring  the  coccocms  cont^ning  the  eggs  of  the  insect  are  folded  up  bj 
the  oultivotors  in  leaves  (sometimes  of  the  ^ger  plant)  and  suapended  at  varioos 
distances  on  the  branches  of  the  tree  whii^  is  to  be  stocked.  After  having  been 
thui  exposed  for  from  one  to  four  weeks,  the  eggs  are  hatobed  and  the  mseeti 
which  are  white  and  of  the  uze  of  millet  seeds,  emerge  and  attach  themselves 
to  the  branches  of  the  tree  or  conceal  themselves  beneath  its  leaves.  Some 
authors  stale,  that  the  iusecis  have  at  this  period  a  tendency  to  descend  the 

(n)  (taitti  by  Da  Hslde  in  his  Dncriplum  da  la  CMbk,  id.  1735,  tom«  iii.,  p.  496  j  br  H. 
8l(inislM.Jaiiaiin  thaCvnnldf  iteidw,  13  April.  1840  (pp.  CI6— 625);  slco  by  Dr.  D.  J.  Hm- 
EOWM,  m  a  paper  On  the  Via  qf  tht  StilUngU  sebiFen  or  TaUou  Tne.  mtk  a  wtice  of  O* 
h^■ll^  or  liuKl-wiat  of  CMia,  amtaioei  in  the  Jourtiaiofti^  Agricalturalami  HorHaMunil 
Soatty  of  India.  CaicDtU,  1S50,  toL  tIL,  port  I,  p.  164.  ThnoKh  tbs  kind  HSHtum  of 
Xn.  Ldcidutrt,  I  ban  bsen  taabled  to  eompan  with  tboe,  ons  of  Uie  UKodnti  in  tJw  oiiginxl 
ChhKK  eontainsd  in  the  herbal  called  Pwt-ltao»-iaM.viM. 

(d)  It  maybe  inlFTOtin);  to  Ihrae  nnscqnsiated  wica  the  habits  of  Coccw  to  read  thi  fblknrinf 
lines  regpecUng  ■  nil-known  sptriea,  C.  Kermei  i 

"  In  thai  :roiith,  thi  femilea  nsemble  little  white  wood-lice,  whiob  wrald  have  but  lii  fecl- 
Thsy  Tnn  npon  the  Iuth,  and  afterwiirdi  fix  upon  tbe  nemii  and  bnnchM  of  traea  and  sbntia, 
-'--IS  tb«y  Mss  nunr  rnonths  in  ■ncnssion.  It  is  tlien  that  they  annnH  tha  flgnn  </  a  gdl  or 
gic«ice.''--CBTier's  Aninal  Kingdom,  Lonlon,  ItUtS,  toL  xt.,  p.  289. 
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tree,  at  the  bate  of  which,  shotUd  there  be  aaj  gtast  there,  tbey  would  r 
Mid  that,  to  obTiite  this  difficulty  the  Chineae  keep  the  ground  perfectlj  I 
that  thej  are  ioduoed  to  ascend. 


le  ground  perfectlj  b*re  K> 


r  chanrten  on  tha  Mt 
I  right-hud  earner  at 
lit  ri(bt,  an  CAiap- 


Wii-TaxB  Ain>  Inner. 

Fae-iimila  of  ■  drawing  midtfroin  ths  FDn-tiun-kuig-DiiUi. 

batldm: 

fO-ii  (iDM»-irtuU-wax)^ 

According  to  the  author  of  the  Pun-tBaoa-kang-mUh  the  ground  under  die 
trecR  must  be  kept  very  clean  in  order  to  guai-d  a^inst  ants  devouring  tiie 
ItiMCtB.  Fixing  themBelves  on  the  branches  the  joong  insects  speedily  commeuce 
the  formation  of  a  white  waxj  aecrction,  which  becoming  harder  Duggetts  tbe 
idea  of  the  trees  bang  covered  wiUi  hoar  Iroat.  The  insect  itself  Decome> 
[gradually  imbedded  t  or]  as  the  Chinese  authors  saj  changed  info  vox.  lite 
branches  of  the  tree  are  now  scraped,  the  collected  matter  conatitnljng  the  emde 
wax.  The  time  of  the  collection  probablj  varies  in  different  districts,  soma 
authors  giving  June  and  others  August,  as  the  period  at  which  the  was  harvest 
takes  jilace.  At  die  latter  period  (August  or  September)  the  waxj  matter 
contaming  the  insecti  becomes  so  firmly  attaofaed  to  the  tree  that  its  removal 
would  be  attended  with  much  difficuhj,  and  it  is  in  the  wax  thus  left  and  at  tiaa 
period  that  a  sort  of  case  or  coccoon  ("purplish  envelope"  Macgowan)  it 
ibrmed,  (p)  in  which  the  eggs  of  the  insect  are  deposited.  This  nest  or  coccoon, 
which  is  stated  to  be  of  the  size  of  a  rice  grain,  gradually  increases  nntil  in  tbe 

(p)  Pnbiblf  tha  inflalsd  body  of  tb«  matnra  fenule  inuct  ia  hare  rcfontd  t^ 
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following  spring  it  becomes  as  large  as  a  heu^a  egg  (I),  suggesdng  when  attadbed 
to  the  branch  the  appearance  of  a  fruit,  {q)  The  coccoons,  called  Ls-ckung  or 
Ui-  tfzcy  wliich  enclose  multitudes  of  eggs,  are  removed,  sometimes  together  with 
a  piece  of  the  branch  on  which  thej  are  fixed,  and  reserved  for  the  farther  propa- 
gation of  the  insect. 

Respecting  the  tree  or  trees  upon  which  the  wax-insect  feeds  (for  like  the 
Coccus  lacca  there  may  be  several  trees  that  support  it)  it  is  evident  that  our 
information  is  as  yet  extremely  defective.  Mr.  Fortune  entertains  great  doubts 
whether  the  insect  really  feed  as  reputed  on  any  species  of  Bhus^  Juigustrum,  or 
Hibiscus.  When  in  China,  he  obtained  from  the  province  of  Sze-tchuen  through 
some  Catholic  Missionaries,  a  living  plant  which  he  was  assured  was  that  on  which 
the  wax-insect  is  found,  (r)  This  plant  which  is  now  in  England,  is  a  deciduous 
woody-stemmed  shrub  of  about  1  J-feet  high.  A  very  scanty  specimen  of  it 
which  I  possess,  has  imparipinnate,  elabrous  leaves ;  lateral  leaflets  1^  to  If-inches 
lon^,  including  the  petiolules  which  are  about  two  lines  long,  eliptical^  very 
obhquc  at  the  base,  inequilateral,  rather  strongly  serrated,  penniveined  and 
distinctly  reticulated  on  both  sides  over  the  surface;  terminal  leaflet  thrice  as 
large  as  the  rest,  nearly  ovate,  very  unequal  at  the  base  and  with  a  petiolule  nearij 
an  inch  long.  As  it  has  not  yet  flowered,  neither  the  genus  nor  even  the  natural 
order  can  with  certainty  be  determined ;  but  judging  from  its  leaves,  the  plant 
has  much  similarity,  as  suggested  by  Mr.  Fortune,  to  some  species  of  ash 
(JFrcucinus).  According  to  M.  Julien,  the  plants  upon  which  the  wax-insect  is 
reputed  to  feed  are  four  in  number : 

1.  Kiu-tching. — This  tree  according  to  M.  Adolphe  Brongniart  as  quoted  by 
M.  Julien,  {s)  is  Bhus  siiccedanea  Linn.  Other  names  are  applied  in  Chma  to  the 
Niu-tchin^  (literally  pure-virgin)  as  Tching-mou  (^pure-tree),  La-chou  (wax- 
tree).    It  IS  also  called  Tung-tsing  in  common  with  the  following. 

2.  Tung-tsing. — This  name  Mr.  Fortune  has  informed  me  is  applied  to 
Ligustrum  lucidum  Aiton.  {t)  Dr.  Macgowan  mentions  L,  lucidum  as  the  tree 
on  which  the  wax-insect  is  reputed  to  feed.  R^musat  identifies  it  (under  the 
name  of  Toung-Oising)  as  Ligustrum  glabrum  but  dtes  no  authority,  (u)  De 
Candolle  has  alluded  to  L.  glabrum  as  var.  fi  of  L,  Nepalense  Wall.  (Prodronu 
viii.  p.  294),  and  Thunberg  has  a  L.  glabrum  among  the  Planus  obscures  of  his 
Flora  Japonica.  (v) 

Tun^-tsing  variously  spelt  Tong-gin^  Toung-thsing^  &c.,  is  also  called  Choui^ 
tong-tstng  (water-winter  -green) ;  it  is  probably  the  Choui-la'chu  (aquatic-wax- 
tree)  of  Grosier. 

Much  attention,  says  Dr.  Macgowan  quoting  a  Chinese  author  and  assuming 
Ligustrum  lucidum  to  be  the  wax-tree,  is  paid  to  the  cultivation  of  this  plant : 
extensive  districts  of  country  are  covered  with  it,  and  it  forms  an  important 
branch  of  agricultural  industry.     The  trees,  which  are  propagated  dther  by 

{q)  In  the  Pun-tsaoa-kang-miih  the  expression  naed,  signifies  fowTt-head.  Now  it  is  <^mta 
certain  that  the  bodies  of  the  female  Cocci  received  in  Mr.  Lockbarfs  spedmeii,  had  attuned 
their  full  development.  What  then  can  the  Chinese  author  mean  by  this  monstrous  after- 
growth ?  Can  he  have  confused  with  it  the  packets  of  eggs  suspended  to  the  tree  for  the  propa- 
gation of  the  insect? 


corresponds  with 

those  of  Mr'.  Fortnne^s  plant,  that  I  see  little  roison  to  doubt  the  fact  of  it  "being  one  of  those 
which  support  the  Coccus  sinensis, 
(s^  Juuen  in  Cotnptes  Rmdus^  18  April.  1840,  p.  619. 

^  (t),  Mr.  Fortune  adds  however,  that  although  he  has  seen  the  tree  in  great  abundance  in 
dbtricts  of  Cbekianji^  and  Kiangnan,  he  has  never  observed  the  wax-iiisect  uj^n  it.  Indeed,  I 
am  myself  of  the  opmion  that  the  statement  that  the  wax-insect  feeds  upon  Ltgustrwn  lucidum 
IS  altogether  erroneous,  for  although  this  tree  is  certainly  called  Tiatg-isingfjet  Da  Haiders 
assertion  is  that  the  wax-tree  has  branches  and  leaves  resembling  those  of  theliing-taiiig,  while 
the  fruits  of  the  two  trees  are  different. 


(u^  Notices  et  Exfrails  des  M<uMscri*»de  la  BibUoth^que  d»  Roi^  ^,  Paris,  1827,  toL  xi ,  p.  274. 


[v)  Page  854,  No.  xxv. 
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seeds  or  cattingB,  are  planted  m  rows  and  pruned  periodicallj,  while  the  groand 
18  well  manured  and  kept  free  from  weeds. 

3.  ChoCd-kin  (the  Kin  of  moist  places),  Niu-la-chou  (female- wax- tree)  is 
thought  by  M.  Julien  to  be  allied  to  the  Mou^km  (arborescent  Kin)  identified 
bj  Kemusat  as  Hibiscus  Syriacus. 

4.  Tcha-la  ("  appUqmr'dre  ")  Julien,  is  cultivated  chiefly  in  the  country  of 
Chou  a  dependency  of  the  province  of  Sze-tchuen.  Like  the  preceding,  its 
botanical  name  is  unknown. 

LocAUTJBS. — ^Insect-white-wax  is  collected  in  the  provinces  of  Sze-tchuen, 
Hou-kouang,  Yun-nan  and  Fo-kien  (Julien),  also  in  Cne-kiang  and  Kiang-nan 
(Du  Halde).  Du  Halde  says  that  that  collected  in  the  provinces  of  Sze-tdiuen 
and  Yunnan,  and  in  the  territories  of  Hen  tcheou  and  Yung  tcheou  is  of 
superior  qiudity. 

Chbmicajl  Pbopsrtiss  and  CoMPosmoK. — The  chemical  properties  and  com- 
position of  Chinese  insect- wax  have  been  elaborately  and  ably  investigated  by 
Mr.  B.  C.  Brodie.  {w)  Accordinoj  to  this  chemist,  the  Chinese  wax  as  it  occurs 
in  commerce,  is  a  substance  nearly  in  a  state  of  chemical  purity.  By  idcohol 
small  'portions  of  a  greasy  matter  may  be  separated  from  it,  and  on  distillation 
it  affords  traces  of  acrolein  which  is  not  a  product  of  the  pure  wax.  The 
impurities  however  are  unimportant. 

The  melting  point  of  the  commercial  wax  is  181.4^  Fahr.;  (z)  that  of  the 
perfectly  pure  wax  179.6°.  Chinese  wax  is  very  slightly  soluble  in  alcohol  or 
ether,  but  dissolves  with  great  facility  in  naphtha,  out  of  which  fluid  it  may  be 
crystidlized.  The  mean  of  Mr.  Brodie^s  analyses  of  the  purified  wax  gave  its 
composition  thus — 

Carbon 82.235 

Hydrogen 13.575 

Oxygen 4.190 

100.000 
which  numbers  agree  with  the  formula  Cim  Hub  O4.  (y)  Although  Uie  wax  is 
scarcely  saponified  by  being  boiled  in  a  solution  of  caustic  potash,  it  may  readily 
be  decomposed  by  fusion  with  the  solid  alkali  becoming,  as  Mr.  Maskelyne  has 
observed,  broken  up  into  substances  with  the  formula  Cm  Hm  Os  [cerotin] 
+  Cm  Hm  O4  [cerotic  acid]  two  equivalents  of  water  being  assumed  in  the 
saponification.  Mr.  Maskefvne  in  some  experiments  performed  subsequently  to 
those  of  Mr.  Brodie,  has  shown  that  by  the  action  of  lime  and  potash  the 
cerotin  mav  be  oxidized,  and  the  whole  converted  into  cerotic  acid,  (z) 

I  would  however  refer  the  reader  to  the  original  papers  of  these  gentlemen  for 
a  copious  and  interesting  account  of  the  chemistry  of  the  wax. 

CoMMBXCB. — Dr.  Maq^wan  estimates  the  annual  produce  of  Chinese  wax 
as  not  fiur  short  of  400,000  pounds,  valued  at  upwards  of  100,000  Spanish 
dollars.  At  Ningpo  he  says  the  wax  costs  from  22  to  35  cents  (Is.  to  Is.  6dL) 
perponnd.  (qa) 

The  only  considerable  importations  of  Chinese  wax  into  England  that  I  am 
aware  of,  were  in  the  years  1846  and  1847,  when  nearly  three  tons  were  imported 
into  London.    Some  of  this  wax  sold  in  April,  1847,  fetched  U.  3d.  per  pound, 

(w)  On  M«  Chemieai  Nature  of  a  Wax  Jhm  China,  by  Benjamin  CoUiiis  Brodie,  Esq.,  in 
the  PfdlMophieal  Trantactions  for  1848,  p.  159. 

(x)  I  can  confirm  thu  statement  so  for  as  regards  three  specimena  in  my  possession ;  a  fonrtb.  I 
find  to  fnse  at  180^  Fahr.,  while  some  prepand  by  myself  from  the  crude  wax  sent  by  Mr. 
Lockhart,  fuses  at  182.750  Fahr.  Dr.  lire  sUtes  its  melting  point  to  be  196<>  (Pharm.  Jouhl, 
vdL  ▼!.,  p.  69).    Dr.  Macgowan  gives  it  as  100^  Fahr.,  but  this  latter  must  surely  be  a  misprint. 

(y)  Op.  dL,  p.  170. 

(a)  Ontke  OxidaJtiMof  CkimMWaxhf  NevilS.Ma»Myne,M,A.,\ji\ht  (^^ 
of  Ike  Ckemieal  Soeietgy  roL  v.,  p.  24  (-April,  1^52). 

(oa)  Jaitrnalofihe  Agriculturai  and  HortiaiUmxd  Society  of  India,  toL  vii.,part  1,  p.  164^  &o. 
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a  price  too  lofw,  I  beliere,  to  be  remuneratiTe,  and  no  furtlier  impoitafciai  Aat  I 
know  of  has  since  taken  place. 

The  insect-wax  occurs  in  commerce  in  circular  cakes  of  Tarious  dimeBsiana : 
some  of  those  imported  into  London  had  a  diameter  of  about  18  incbeai  a 
thickness  of  3}  inches  and  were  perforated  near  the  centre  with  a  hole  ^tliaof 
an  inch  across.  The  broken  sorfaoe  generally  exhibits  the  wax  as  a  beaattfiillj 
sparkling,  highly  crystalline  substance  somewhat  resembling  spermaceti  hat 
much  harder ;  some  cakes  are  internally  much  less  crystalline  and  sparkliiiff  ikmk 
others.  The  wax  is  colourless  and  inodorous  or  nearly  so,  tastelesa,  farltUe  and 
seadily  pnlyerizable  at  the  temperatuse  of  60**  Fahr. 

Usas. — In  China,  candles  are  made  of  the  insect-wax  per  se,  but  woaee 
•commonly  of  a  mixture  of  it  with  some  softer  fatty  substance.  To  give  to  tlieae 
softer  candles  a  hard  coating  and  to  prevent  their  guttering,  they  wre  dipped 
into  melted  insect- wax  often  coloured  red  with  alkanet  root, — sometimfis  gseen 
"With  yerdisris. 

Mr.  LoSchart  tells  me  that  the  edges  of  books  and  tiie  edges  of  the  sdis 
•of  shoes  are  rubbed  with  -^e  wax  in  oraer  to  give  them  a  bright  fBce ;  and  that 
it  16  also  rubbed  on  the  brush  with  which  red  earthenware  is  polished.  (66) 

The  use  of  the  wax  in  the  candle  manufacture  in  this  country  his  been  madb 
the  subject  of  a  patent  granted  in  1645  to  Mr.  Samuel  Childs.  He  adTisea  its 
mixture  with  stearic  acid  in  the  proportion  of  one  part  to  twenty,  and  speaks 
also  of  emnloyine  it  in  the  manufacture  of  **  Compaaiie,*^  bees'-wax  and  ■pe>^ 
maceti  candles,  when  combined  with  stearine  it  has  been  found  serriceame  in 
what  is  technically  called  breaking  the  grain  {Le.  diminiahing  the  isrygtalSaat 
texture)  of  the  stearine  previously  to  it  being  formed  into  candles. 

As  a  medicine,  the  insect-wax  is  used  by  the  Chinese  both  externally  and 
internally  for  a  variety  of  ailments.  Du  Ualde  says  *^it  makes  flesh  to  grow, 
stops  bleeding,  eases  p^n,  restores  strength,  braces  the  nerves  and  joins  broken 
bones  together.**  (cc)  Grosier  besides  mentioning  its  employment  as  an  ap- 
plication to  wounds,  states  that  it  is  sometimes  swallowed  to  the  extent  of  an 
ounce  at  a  time  as  a  stimulant  (I)  by  those  about  to  speak  in  public,  (dd) 

ON  THE  MICEOSCOPICAL  CHARACTERS  OF  THE  INSECT. 

WHITE- WAX  OF  CHINA. 

BT  JOHfT  QtTBKBTT,  KSQ.,  M.a.C.S.,  &C., 
PrafeHor  of  Histology. 
I  HATB  made  repeated  microscopical  examinations  of  the  insect  wax  of  China 
in  its  crude  state,  which  had  been  put  into  my  hands  by  Mr.  Danid  Hanfamy 
for  that  purpose.     When  I  received  the  wax,  it  was  mostly  in  the  ibm  of 
rounded  masses,  varying  from  one-quarter  to  one-third  of  an  mch  in  diameter; 
within  these  were  enclosed  small  brown  insects,  which  I  find  have  been  named 
by  Mr.  J.  O.  Westwood,  Coccus  smensis.    When  a  small  portion  of  the  wax  is 
examined  with  a  power  of  not  less  than  250  diameters,  it  is  found  to  conasi  cf  a 
series  of  short  filaments  or  cylinders,  some  of  which  are  straight,   bai  otbas 
more  or  less  curved;  within  each  cylinder  is  a  tubular  cavity,   extending 
t^iroughout  its  whole  length.    That  this  is  a  tube  may  be  well  shown  by  die 
addition  of  water,  which  will  readily  enter  both  extremities  of  the  tube,  and 
render  these  parts  more  transparent  than  those  containing  air.     The  diameter 
of  the  cylinders  is  on  an  average  ^r^th  of  an  inch,  whdst  that  of  the  tube 


(bb)  I  will  here  acknowledee  the  kindness  with  which  my  friend  Mr.  Lockbart  has  ablv  i 

my  investieation  respecting  the  aolMtaDoe  under  notice.  My  thanks  an  akodve  toJlr.  6.  F. 
Wilson  of  Vauzfaall  for  some  vuluable  information  about  its  commercial  hiatoty,  to  Mr.  Hi^ 
Barclay  of  Recent  Street  for  akling  my  inqnuies  and  for  a  fine  specimen  of  the  wax,  aad  to 
fiir  W.  J.  Hooker  and  Mr.  Kippist  for  their  aaustance  in  endeavouring  to  identify  Mr.  Fortaarib 
wax-tree. 

(oe)  DemrqftioHo/tkt  Empire qf  CVma,  trandaUd Jrfim, <Ae Frmcki^ P.J.B,  JQte 
Lond.  1741,  vol.  ii.,  {>.  230. 

<4i0  (Teaero/ Z>Her9itHM  Q^  CUm^  1788,  vi^ 
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vilhin  TwiM  from  TAotk  to  ,,ftn,th.  The  majority  of  the  CfHiiden,  lAen 
oinded  tranaveraelj,  are  found  to  be  of  circular  fignre,  but  I  have  oceanotMUf 
seen  them  tlightly  flatteoed  on  one  side. 


In  Gg.  1  70D  have  k  rqirewntation  of  the  cjlinden  u  Ken  under  a  power  »f 
SOO  diameten.  If  the  wax  be  heated  on  glau,  it  readily  melti,  when  the 
temperatuie  riies  to  184°  Fah. ;  and  if  esamined  in  this  state,  the  fluid  man 
ii  perfectly  tTMuparent  and  BtructurElesa.  On  cooling,  however,  it  oyitallizes 
precisely  like  apermaceti,  as  shown  in  lig.  2.  I  have  ado  made  a  mioroaoopical 
examination  of  the  insects,  but  have  not  been  able  to  discover  as  much  of  their 
iotemal  organization  ss  I  could  wish,  in  consequence  of  their  dried  and 
abriTelled  condition.  One  of  the  most  perfect  ipeomens  that  I  could  selMt 
from  upwards  of  adoien  which  I  took  out  of  one  of  the  rounded  masses  of  wax 
before  alluded  to,  is  represenled  in  fig.  4,  this  is  its  dorsal  surface ;  fig.  fi  is  A 
representation  of  the  abdominal  surface  of  the  same  insect. 
Pig.  i.  Fig.  5. 


It  will  be  seen  that  it  has  six  legs,  and  the  body  is  full  of  wax.  In  one  of 
these  insects,  which  appeared  more  transparent  than  the  reat,  the  orcular 
aperture  or  mouth  was  more  plainly  seen  than  in  the  specimen  represented  by 
fig.  a,  but  from  the  iiyuiy  all  the  insects  had  sustained  I  could  not  ascertam 
more  of  their  intimate  structure.  Mr.  Hanbiiry  having,  through  the  Idndneu 
of  Sir  W.  Hooker,  obtained  some  of  the  living  co<^uneal  from  Kew  GaEdeos, 
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brought  me  a  specimen  of  the  white  matter  with  which  the  insects  are 
surrounded,  for  comparison  with  that  of  the  insect  wax,  and  I  find  that  it 
is  composed  of  two  distinct  substances,  one  occurring  in  the  form  of 
fihunents,  and  the  other  in  minute  oval^  bodies,  which  I  shall  term  coccoons; 
these  are  about  -^  of  an  inch  in  the  long,  by  if^th  in  the  short  diameter. 
When  these  last  were  examined  microscopically,  they  presented  nearly  the 
game  structure  as  the  insect  wax,  but  the  filaments  were  of  two  kinds,  one 
which  made  up  almost  the  entire  bulk  of  the  coccoon,  was  of  small  soe, 
averaging  T^^th  to  -nyiTTvth  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  whilst  the  others,  which 
were  met  with  in  fewer  numbers,  and  on  the  outside  of  the  coccoon,  were  nearly 
of  the  same  nature  as  those  of  the  insect  wax,  the  principal  difference  being, 
that  they  were  of  greater  length  and  rather  larger  diameter,  bdng  on  an  average 
T^th  of  an  inch.  The  tube  in  the  interior  was  also  lar^r  in  proportion  to 
the  diameter  of  the  filaments.  A  few  examples  of  both  kmds  of  filaments  are 
represented  in  fig.  3,  the  smallest  being  those  of  which  the  great  bulk  of  the 
coccoon  was  made  up.  I  found  it  was  a  difficult  matter  at  first  to  moisten 
these  coccoons,  neither  water,  glycerine,  nor  turpentine  answered  for  tiie  purpose; 
but  I  subsequently  ascertained  that  alcohol  did  it  completely,  and  from  most  of 
these  oval  bodies  which  I  have  called  coccoons,  I  have  been  able  to  extract  a 
small  insect ;  in  one  case  the  insect  had  wings,  but  all  the  others  were  without 
them.  I  concluded  that  this  winged  insect  might  probably  be  a  yonng 
male  coccus.  The  apterous  insects  were  of  a  brown  colour,  but  on  carefully 
examining  some  parts  of  the  white  mass  most  free  from  coccoons,  I  discovered  a 
number  of  red  bodies  about  ^th  of  an  inch  in  diameter ;  these  I  concluded  to 
be  the  young  females,  and  their  bodies  were  full  of  the  beautiful  and  charac- 
teristic crimson  colouring  matter.  On  submitting  a  coccoon  to  the  action  of 
heat,  I  found  that  a  portion  of  it  would  melt  and  crvstallize  on  cooling,  preciaelj 
like  the  insect  wax,  but  the  temperature  required  was  much  hieher  than  184^. 
In  melting,  all  the  tubular  filaments  disappear,  but  in  the  residuum  there  are 
numerous  globules  probably  of  an  oily  nature.  I  should  think,  therefore,  that 
the  insect  wax  of  Chma  and  the  white  matter  of  the  cochineal  insect  would  turn 
out  to  be  as  nearly  alike  in  chemical  composition  as  they  are  in  their  minate 
structure. 

Rmfal  CoUege  of  Surgeons,  March  21. 


PROVINCIAL  TRANSACTIONS. 


EDDTBURGH  CHEMISTS'  ASSOCIATION. 

A  Phabmacbutical  Meeting  was  held  in  the  Rooms,  72,  Princes  Street, 
on  Wednesday  evening,  March  16th, 

J.  F.  BtACFABLAK,  ESQ.,  IN  THB  CHAIB. 

The  following  papers  were  read : — 

ON  THE  ADULTERATION  OF  OLIVE  OIL,  AND  THE  BEST  MODE 

OF  ASCERTAINING  ITS  PURITY. 

BT  MB.  JOHN  MAGKAT. 

Thb  author  states,  that  the  present  high  price  of  olive  oil  has  led  to  the 
extensive  practice  of  its  adulteration.  Even  purchasing  from  the  importer 
idSbrds  no  security  for  its  genuineness,  as  it  is  frequently  adulterated  abroad. 

The  oils  generally  emp&yed  for  adulteration  are  rape  oil,  cocoa  nut,  poroy 
seed,  and  gingell^  or  sesame  oil ;  the  first  and  the  last  bein^  especiaUy 
employed  by  the  dishonest  merchant  for  the  purpose  of  mixing  with  genuine 
olive  oil. 

Mr.   Mackay  submitted  samples  of  fine   foreign  rape  oil,  and  also  two 
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samples  of  pngelly  seed  oil,  both  of  which  resembled  olive  in  their  physicftl 
characteristics,  although  only  about  a  third  of  the  commercial  value  of  tiie 
pure  oil.  Hence  the  necessity  of  having  some  more  certain  and  distinctive 
test  than  the  eye,  the  nose,  and  the  palate.  In  connexion  with  the  subject,  he 
stated,  that  a  considerable  quantity  of  the  gingelly  oil  was  sold  under  strange 
terms,  such  as  Italian  oil,  scentless  oU,  &c.  &c.,  at  a  price  very  far  above  its 
market  value.  He  then  proceeded  to  describe  the  best  mode  for  testing  the 
purity  of  olive  oil.  This  was  based  upon  the  experiments  of  Poutet,  upon 
which  the  Edinburgh  College  has  founded  their  test,  as  ffiven  by  F^fessor 
Christison  in  his  Dispensatory.  He  described  the  manner  ormaking  this  detec- 
tive solution  as  follows : 

Mercury,  hrns. 

Nitric  Acid,  Jiv. 

Water,  Jvii 

The  mercury  is  to  be  slowly  added  to  the  nitric  acid,  either  in  a  water-bath 
or  upon  a  hot  plate,  and  when  the  action  has  ceased,  and  the  solution  is 
perfect,  the  water  is  to  be  added.  In  this  state  the  solution  is  fit  for  use. 
One  part  of  the  acid  solution  is  to  be  added  to  two  parts  of  the  oil  to  be 
tested,  in  a  bottle  which  is  not  more  than  three-fourths  mled  with  the  mixture, 
and  the  in^edients  are  to  be  shaken  together  for  three  or  four  minutes.  The 
oil  and  acid  solution  do  not  mix  very  readily  at  first,  but  continued  agitation 
produces  a  soapy  fluid.  After  a  period  of  ten  minutes,  the  bottle  is  again  to  be 
shaken,  and  then  left  at  rest  for  some  hours,  during  which  time  the  mass  becomes 
solid  if  the  oil  was  genuine. 

Mr.  Mackay  showed  the  meeting  ten  different  specimens  of  oil  which  had  been 
subjected  to  the  test,  four  being  genuine  and  six  adulterated,  two  with  gingelly 
seed,  two  with  cocoa-nut  oil,  and  two  with  rape  seed.  In  all  these  cases  the 
ffenuine  oil  became  a  firm  and  consistent  mass,  while  the  spurious  oils  remained 
m  a  fluid  state.  He  stated  the  test  to  be  so  minute  that  6  per  cent,  of  adultera- 
tion could  be  detected.  Before  concluding,  he  made  a  few  observations  upon 
the  use  of  olive  oil  by  the  Turkey-red  dyer,  and  drew  the  attention  of  the 
meeting  to  the  striking  and  peculiar  colours  which  the  various  adulterated  oils 
showed  when  subjected  to  the  action  of  the  hyponitric  acid  test.  The  genuine 
oil  gave  a  creamy  colour,  the  nut  oil  a  pale  yellow,  the  gingelly  a  deep  yellow, 
and  the  rape  seed  a  deep  orange  approaching  to  red.  By  tnese  various  tests  he 
suggested  that  the  kind  as  well  as  the  quantity  of  the  adulterating  medium 
might  be  detected. 

OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE  WATERY  INFUSIONS  OP  THE 
PHARMACOFCEIAS,  AND  ON  CONCENTRATED  INFUSIONS. 

BT  MB.  JAMBS  GABDNBB. 

Thb  author  stated  that,  so  long  as  a  hundred  years  ago,  infusions  were  in 
medical  works  considered  useful,  ele|;ant,  and  agreeable  methods  of  giving 
bitters,  tonics,  and  aperients.  This  praise,  however,  closed  with  the  discouraging 
qualification  that  they  are  very  apt  to  ferment,  and  thus  become  useless  either 
in  the  stock  of  the  apothecary  or  in  the  possession  of  the  patient.  He  pro- 
ceeded to  state  that  nil  attention  had  been  directed  for  many  years  to  the 
concentrated  infusion  of  senna  and  other  similar  j^reparations,  and  proceeded 
to  give  in  detail  the  method  he  followed  for  obtaining  the  best  concentrated 
infusions.  This,  he  stated,  consisted  of  taking  of  the  materials  ordered 
by  the  College  as  much  as  wiU  be  necessary  to  imike  any  number  of  pints  or 
ffallons  of  the  ordinary  inftision — exhausting  with  cold  or  hot  water  as  may  be 
directed — straining  and  evaporating  b^  means  of  steam  applied  to  the  bottom  of 
shallow  trays,  or  evaporating  dishes,  if  the  former  are  likely  to  be  acted  upon. 
The  fluid  should  be  evaporated  to  one-ninth  part  of  the  measure  ordered  by 
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the  College,  to  which  one-eishth  part  of  rectified  ^irit  10  to  be  added.  The 
concentrated  preparations,  -mea  clear,  can  be  poured  off  or  filtered.  One 
Qonoe  of  such  a  concentrated  infusion,  added  to  seven  of  distilled  water,  fiumB 
» mixture  equal  in  strength  to  the  ordinary  infiisions,  of  superior  appeanuwe^ 
and  poflBcasing  all  its  medicinal  properties.  In  concduding  his  remarka,  Mr. 
Gardnev  stated  that  he  was  perfectly  aware  of  some  makers  having  sent  wA 
seyeral  Bimilar  preparations,  but,  as  &r  as  he  had  opportunity  of  judgins,  tliej 
did  not  adequately  represent  the  strei^h  required  by  liie  College,  which,  ht 
had  no  doubt,  had  not  a  little  preyented  thdr  more  g^eral  employment. 

ON  THE  PREPABATIOlir  OF  ETHER. 

Mb.  T.  Roeding,  from  Hamburgh,  described  an  improved  method  of  dis- 
tilling sulphuric  ether,  and  illustrated  the  same  with  diagrams  showing  the 
apparatus  necessary  for  conducting  the  process.  This  consisted  of  a  leaden 
still  and  head,  with  a  glass  tube  attached  in  the  usual  way  to  the  side  of  die 
still  to  indicate  the  quantity  of  liquid  within,  so  as  to  facilitate  the  adoption  of 
the  well-known  continuous  process.  He  also  entered  with  some  minntoiesi 
into  the  chemical  constitution  of  this  substance,  and  concluded  by  stating  the 
system  he  pursued  for  rectifying  ether  when  prepared,  and  tiie  tests  he 
employed  for  ascertaining  its  freedom  from  adulteration. 

The  Chaibman  then  addressed  the  meeting  in  terms  of  congratulation,  in 
reference  to  the  progress  which  has  been  made  by  the  Association  during  the 
bygone  winter  months.  This  being  the  last  scientific  meeting  of  the  Sodetj 
for  the  present  session,  he  hoped  that,  as  some  of  the  highest  standing  in  tJie 
medical  profession  had  kindly  and  liberally  given  the  Society  their  countenance 
and  support,  by  contributing  useful,  valuable,  and  instructive  matter  at  the 
meetings,  it  would  act  as  a  stimulus  to  those  connected  with  the  Pharmaceutical 
Society  in  succeeding  sessions,  especially  as,  from  and  after  May,  they  would  be 
iuUy  organized  under  the  new  Pharmacy  Act,  which  would,  in  the  course  of  a 
few  weeks,  come  pretty  fully  into  operation. 

THE  ANNUAL  GENERAL  MEETING  OF  THE  NORTH  BRmSBC 
BRANCH  OP  THE  PHARMACEUTICAL  SOCIETY 

Will  be  Jield  on  Monday,  4thApnIy  at  Twelve  o'clock^  nooii, 

IN  THE  nOOlCS  72,  FEINCE8  8TRBBT. 

Business  of  the  Meeting, — 1.  Report  of  the  Committee  for  the  year  185S-53.— 
2.  Election  of  President  and  Yioe-President  for  1853-54. — 3.  Election  of  Examiners 
for  1853-54.^4.  Appointment  of  Committee  to  act  till  next  Annual  MeeUng. — 
5.  Continuation  of  Mr.  Macfarlan  as  representative  at  the  Council  Board  in 
London. — 6.  Motion  by  Mr.  Mackay, — '*That  it  is  expedient,  in  cnrder  to  assist  in 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the  Pliarmacy  Act,  to  render  it  imperative  that  all 
future  Apprentices  to  Pharmaceutical  Chemists  in  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  Aberdeen, 
St.  Andrews,  and  other  places  where  lectures  are  delivered,  shall  attend  at  leaai  one 
Course  of  Materia  Medica  and  one  Course  of  Chemistry  ;  and  resolve  that  this 
meeting  strongly  recommend  an  especial  clause  in  each  indenture  to  this  effbet." 


PHYTOLOGICAL  CLUB, 
IN  CONNEXION  WITH  THE  PHARMACEUTICAL  SOCIETY. 

The  first  Greneral  Meeting  of  the  Club  was  held  on  the  evening  of  March  7, 

ROBERT  BEETLET,  F.L.S.,  &C.,  rRESIDENT,  IV  THE  CHAIR. 

Several  new  Members  were  elected^  and    the    following  donatioiis  wire 

announced : 
Plants  from  the  South  Sea  Islands,  from  Mr.  B.  H.  May,  Jan.,  TottenfauL 
Britidi  pknts,  from  Messrs.  Copney,  ofPlymouth;  Brady,  of  Leeds;  Pennty, 

Parker,  and  Reynolds. 
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Ja,  forwaicding  some  dried  raecimens  of  nymenophyllum  Tonbridgense,  Mr. 
H.  B.  Brady  notices  a  new  locality  for  this  interesting  ^rn,  tIz.,  npon  sandstons 
rocks  in  a  wood  on  the  south  side  of  tEe  river  Nidd,  in  the  district  of  Birstwitky 
and  about  five  miles  from  Harrowgate. 
After  the  donations  were  announced^ 

The  Fbbsidbnt  delivered  his  inaugural  address,  of  which  the  following  is  a 
brief  abstract.     He  commenced  by  wanking  the  Members  for  the  honour  they 
had  conferred  upon  him  in  electing  him  as  their  first  President,  and  stated  his 
determination  to  promote  to  the  utmost  of  his  power  and  ability  the  objects  of 
the  Fh^logical  Club,  and  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  with  which  it  was  in 
connexion.     He  then  proceeded  to  speak  of  the  utility  of  Botany  to  the  Phar- 
maceutical Chemist,  and  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  the  establishment  of 
the  Phytological  Club.     Thus,  it  was  from  the  vegetable  kingdom  that  the 
minority  of  substances  used  as  articles  of  the  Materia  Medica  were  derived,  and 
in  order  to  become  acquainted  with  the  species  which  yield  them,  a  knowledge  of 
Botany  was  requisite,  to  confirm  the  selection  of  the  proper  species ;  to  detect 
fraudulent  or  ignorant  substitutions ;  and  to  determine  whether  they  had  been 
collected  at  the  period  when  their  medicinal  properties  were  fully  developed. 
The  President  then  dwelt  for  some  time  upon  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from 
the  natural  system  of  Botany  to  those  Pharmaceutbts  who  were  led  to  visit 
other  parts  of  the  globe,  as  it  would  enable  them  to  distinguish  those  plants 
which  were  harmless  or  nutritive  from  those  which  were  poisonous  or  injuriousy 
and  by  knowing  the  medicinal  properties  of  the  different  natural  orders,  it 
would  give  them  a  clue  in  the  search  for  new  remedies  from  the  vegetable 
kingdom.    Thus,  with  ver^  few  exceptions,  the  plants  of  the  Cruciferae,  Rosaceas, 
Maiwacese,  Labiatae,  Grammec,  and  many  others  were  harmless  or  nutritive,  while 
those  of  the  Fun^i,    Solanacese,  Apocynacess,  Ranunculaceae,  Papaveracese, 
Colchicaceie,  and  o&ers  were  suspicious.    Then  again  to  illustrate  the  medicinal 
properties  at  the  natural    orders :    the  Papaveraces,    Crucifere,    Guttifers, 
Simarubaceie,  Solanacee,  Grentianacee,  Coniferae,  Zingiberaceae,  and  others  were 
quoted,  as  in  general  exhibiting  well  marked  properties  throughout  the  entire 
plants  of  those  orders,  and  thus  a  person  previously  acquainted  with  these  pro- 
perties would  have  an  important  clue  in  the  search  for  new  remedies  from  the 
vegetable  kingdom.    In  some  few  instances  it  was  observed,  that  exceptions 
might  be  brought  forward  of  plants  possessing  different  properties  than  those 
generally  possessed  by  the  order  to  which  they  belonged,  but  these  were  in 
general  unimportant,  and  did  not  by  any  means  essentially  interfere  with  the 
general  utility  of  the  natural  system  ojf  Botanv,  which  was  declared  bj  Linnaeus 
to  be  the  "primum  et  ultimum  in  botanicis  desideratum.'*      Agam,  it  was 
noticed  that  important  aid  might  be  given  to  the  scientific  systematist,  in  the 
formation  ultimately  of  a  perfect  natural  system,   by  such  societies  as  the 
Phytological  Club  (which  was  especially  established  for  the  purpose  of  collecting 
and  distributing  plants,  and  for  recordmg  any  interesting  facts  connected  with 
their  medicinal  and  othier  properties),  for  if  it  had  not  been  originally  for  the 
working  practical  botanists,  wno  wandered  forth  adventurously  to  all  regions  of 
the  globe  in  search  of  the  plants  of  those  districts^  no  materials  would  have 
existed  whereupon  to  have  founded  our  present  natural  systems,  and  it  was 
therefore  to  the  combined  labours  of  the  collecting  practical  botanist  and  the 
more  philosophic  systematist,  that  we  must  look  ultimately  for  the  formation  of 
a  true  natural  system,  to  which  no  exceptions  should  exist.    At  the  present  day, 
it  was  too  frequently  the  case  thmt  the  collector  of  plants  was  looked  down  upon 
by  his  more  philosophic  brethren ;  but  this  ought  not  to  be,  for  in  all  sciences  we 
require  men  to  collect  facts,  as  weU  as  others  to  digest  and  arrange  them ;  those, 
therefore,  who  work  by  their  untiring  energy  in  amassing  stores  of  information, 
ought  not  to  be  despised  by  the  more  philosophic  svstematist. 

After  having  tihus  aUnded  to  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  a  knowledge 
of  the  natural  system  of  Botany  to  the  travelling  Pharmaeeatist,  the  President 
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proceeded  to  illustrate  its  great  use  even  in  the  limited  area  of  the 
islands.  He  said  that  a  country  which  yielded  so  many  important  medicinal 
plants  as  our  own  was  known  to  do,  would  probably  be  found,  if  properlj 
searched,  to  contain  many  others;  and  even  should  this  not  be  the  case,  it 
would  at  all  events  direct  attention  more  particularly  to  the  well-known  Tirtues 
of  our  native  plants,  so  that  in  case  of  war  or  otherwise,  which  should  cause  a 
scarcity  of  any  of  our  important  medicinal  drugs,  derived  from  foreign  sources, 
we  might  look  at  home  for  substitutes ;  and  there  were  no  doubt  many  BriUah 
plants  not  at  present  contained  in  the  Pharmacopoeias,  or  but  rarely  used,  whidi 
would  then  come  into  demand ;  as  for  instance,  many  of  the  Gentianacese,  as 
tonics;  the  Fotentilla  Tormentilla,  as  an  astringent;  the  Aoorus  Calamus,  as  a 
stimulant,  aromatic,  and  tonic;  the  Helleborus  foetidus  and  viridis,  as  drastic 
cathartics ;  the  Nephrodium  Filix-mas,  as  an  anthelmintic ;  the  bark  of  some  of 
our  Salices  for  their  anti-periodic  properties ;  and  a  number  of  others.  These 
examples  were  quoted,  not  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  they  were  in  all 
cases  equal  to  the  foreign  drugs  of  similar  properties,  but  only  to  show,  that  in 
case  of  necessity,  many  of  our  hitherto  out  little  used  native  ^c^Qts  might 
supply,  to  some  extent  at  least,  those  derived  from  abroad.  This  Society, 
therefore,  might  render  a  great  benefit,  by  directing  the  attention  of  its 
Members  to  the  properties  possessed  by  our  native  plants,  as  well  as  by  affording 
a  means  by  which  the  reputed  local  properties  of  indigenous  plants  might  be 
made  generally  known. 

Allusion  was  then  made  to  the  great  assistance  this  Club  would  render  to 
the  Board  of  Examiners,  the  Professors,  the  Members,  and  Students  of  the 
Pharmaceutical  Society,  by  the  establishment  of  a  herbarium  of  English  and 
Foreign  plants,  to  be  open  under  certain  restrictions  to  all  members  of  the 
Society;  and  the  President  particularly  requested  that  country  members  and 
others  would  at  once  send  up  specimens  to  the  Phytological  Club  to  supplj 
this  manifest  deficiency.  It  was  also  stated  that  one  of  the  primary  objects 
of  the  Phytological  Club  was  to  distribute  its  duplicate  specimens  amongst 
its  own  members,  by  which  a  great  service  would  be  rendered.  This  object, 
however,  could  not  be  carried  out  till  the  club  was  in  possession  of  a  laige 
number  of  plants,  and  donations,  therefore,  were  much  required. 

Another  great  advantage,  which  it  waslioped  that  this  club  would  render  to 
the  profession  generally,  was  then  alluded  to.  This  was,  by  the  members  in 
different  parts  or  the  country  accurately  observing  the  effect  of  climate,  soil,  and 
other  circumstances  upon  tne  medicinal  activity  of  plants ;  for  it  had  been  ob- 
served by  Dr.  Christison  and  others,  that  even  within  the  limited  area  of  the  Britiah 
islands,  the  same  plant  was  liable  to  vary  much  in  the  quality  of  its  secretions, 
according  to  the  district  from  which  it  had  been  obtained.  As  this  was  a  subject 
of  great  mterest  to  the  Pharmaceutical  Chemist,  who  had  constantly  to  make 
use  of  vegetable  products  in  the  operations  of  the  laboratorjr,  Mr.  Bentley  sud 
he  should  be  most  happy  to  enter  into  correspondence  with  an^  gentleman 
respecting  it.  The  matters  which  should  be  particularly  noticed  in  investigating 
this  subject  were :  the  locality  of  the  plant ;  whether  growing  in  water,  or  on 
land ;  if  the  former,  its  chief  constituents  should  be  noticed;  if  the  latter,  the 
nature  of  the  soil ;  and  if  the  highest  and  lowest  temperature,  as  well  as  the 
mean  temperature  of  the  year,  as  also  the  intensity  of  the  light  in  that  locality 
could  be  ascertained,  these  would  be  important  guides  in  assisting  ns  to  draw 
practical  conclusions  therefrom. 

The  President  also  hoped,  b^  the  aid  of  the  members  of  the  Phytological  Club,  to 
do  something  towards  determming  the  permanence  or  otherwise  of  many  of  our  so- 
called  native  species  ;  as  he  thought  that  there  was  too  great  a  disposition  among 
some  of  our  systematic  botanists  to  notice  plants  as  distinct  species  upon  unim- 
portant characters.  Many  of  these  so-called  species  he  believed  to  be  notiiing 
more  than  mere  varieties,  produced  by  difference  of  soil,  and  other  peculiarities ; 
but  the  only  way  of  putting  this  matter  to  the  proof,  would  be  to  collect  sudi 
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plants  from  dififerent  localities,  and  place  them  under  the  same  circumstances  of 
soil,  moisture,  temperature,  &c.  Mr.  Bentley  said  he  should  be  most  happy  to 
undertake  such  an  inouiry  (which  he  had  mil  opportunities  of  doing  m  the 
Gardens  of  the  Royal  Botanic  Society),  if  the  members  would  forward  plants 
to  him  for  this  purpose,  and  then  the  results  might  be  afterwards  communicated 
to  this  club,  and  thus  be  generally  made  known. 

The  President  then  alluded  to  an  objection,  which  had  been  frequently  urged 
against  Botanical  societies  like  the  Phytological  Club,  which  were  especially 
formed  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  and  distributing  specimens  of  our  native 

Slants :  namely,  that  by  them  many  of  our  rarer  plants  had  been  altogether 
estroyed,  or  lost  from  some  of  their  former  habitats.  Mr.  Bentley  himself 
vouched  for  the  accuracy  of  some  facts  of  this  description  which  had  come  imder 
his  own  notice  whilst  residing  at  Tonbridge  Wells  some  years  since :  he  would 
therefore  particularly  caution  the  membcsrs  of  this  Club  not  to  lay  themselves 
open  to  the  same  censure,  but  in  all  cases,  upon  finding  a  new  locality  for  a  rare 
plant,  to  be  content  with  taking  a  single  specimen  of  it,  if  there  should  be  but 
few,  or  should  there  be  but  a  solitary  specimen,  not  by  any  means  to  destroy 
this,  but  merely  to  note  the  locality,  for  after  inspection,  by  themselves  or 
others,  when  probably  it  would  be  found  that  the  single  plant  had  propa- 

fated  itself  by  seed,  or  otherwise,  and  thus  a  new  and  interesting  habitat  misht 
ecome  firmly  established.  The  members  of  the  Phytological  Club  were  uso 
cautioned  as  to  publishing,  except  with  great  discretion,  any  new  habitats  they 
might  discover  for  the  rarer  plants,  or  else  these  would  immediately  become 
visited  by  persons  who  make  a  trade  in  them ;  or  by  so-called  Botanists,  who 
care  nothing  for  the  science,  further  than  to  gratify  their  vanity  by  obtaining 
specimens  of  our  rarer  plants. 

In  conclusion,  the  President  adverted  to  the  irreparable  loss  the  clab  had 
already  sustained  by  the  sudden  and  melancholy  decease  of  Dr.  Pereira,  who 
had  but  a  few  short  weeks  before  kindly  allowed  his  name  to  be  put  on  the  list 
of  Vice-Presidents ;  and  Mr.  Bentley  said  that  he  took  that  opportunity  grate- 
fully to  acknowledge  the  invaluable  advice  and  assbtance  which  he  had  idways 
received  from  the  late  Dr.  Pereira  whenever  he  had  cause  to  apply  to  him;  and 
he  thought  that  one  of  his  greatest  claims  to  the  respect  of  all  yoimg  men,  was 
his  great  desire  to  forward  their  interests  to  the  utmost  extent  in  his  power, 
whenever  an  opportunity  occurred.  r. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  address  Mr.  Bell  alluded  to  the  Pereira  Memorial, 
and  afler  some  discussion  it  was  resolved  unanimously,  "  That  in  the  opinion  of 
this  meeting,  it  is  desirable  that  some  memento  of  Dr.  Pereira  be  obtained  in 
connexion  with  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  in  addition  to  the  Bust  which  it  is 
proposed  to  place  in  the  London  Hospital.'* 

Mr.  Penket  then  read  a  translation  of  a  paper  by  M.  Yille,  published  in  the 
Comptes  Rendus  of  Oct.  4th  and  Nov.  2nd,  entitled, 

EXPERIMENTAL  RESEARCHES  ON  VEGETATION. 

Whilst  fifty  elements  enter  into  the  composition  of  minerals,  four  only  are  neces- 
sary fur  the  production  of  plants.  These  four  elements  are  hydrogen,  oxygen,  carbon,, 
and  nitrogen.  If  we  can  determine  with  certainty  the  source  whence  plants  derive 
each  of  these  bodies,  and  the  circumstances  which  regulate  their  absorption,  we 
should  possess  every  element  for  a  complete  theory  of  vegetable  growth — a  desirable 
result,  but  one  which  we  are  very  far  from  having  arrived  at.  We  are  often  asked 
if  the  air,  and  especially  its  nitrogen,  contributes  to  the  nutrition  of  plants;  and 
with  regard  to  this  latter  gas  we  have  always  replied  negatively.  On  the  contrary, 
however,  we  know  that  plants  do  not  obtain  all  their  nitrogen  from  the  soil.  Every 
year  the  crops  that  a  land  produces  contains  more  nitrogen  than  the  manure  which 
is  applied  to  it.  From  what  source,  then,  is  the  nitrogen  of  the  crops,  or,  in  more 
general  terms,  the  nitrogen  of  plants  which  the  soil  has  not  supplied  to  them  derived? 
This  is  the  inquiry  I  have  undertaken.  When  I  say  that  we  have  never  admitted 
that  the  nitrogen  of  the  air  contributes  to  the  nutrition  of  plants,  Priestley  and 
TOL.  xn.  2  L 
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Ingenhoosz  must  be  excepted.  These  two  philoaophert  have  admitted,  on  tlM 
contrary,  that  the  air  is  a  condition  of  the  life  of  plants;  but  their  ezpeximents, 
imniffirnftnt  to  solve  this  proUem,  were  resianed  and  disproTed  by  Theodore  de 
Sanssore.  He  summed  up  his  criticisms  and  observations  in  the  following  warda:— 
'<  If  nitrogen  be  a  simple  substance,  if  it  be  not  an  element  of  water,  we  are  com- 
pelled to  admit  that  plants  only  assimilate  it  from  animal  and  vegetable  substances 
and  ammoniacal  vapours,  and  we  cannot  doubt  the  presence  of  ammoniacsl  vaponiB 
in  the  air,  when  we  fifid  that  pure  sulphate  of  alumina  becomes  changed  into  the 
ammoniacal  sulphate  of  alumina."  Th,  de  Saussure  was  the  first  who  drew  the 
attention  of  philosophers  to  the  presence  of  ammonia  in  the  ur,  and  the  first  who 
assigned  to  it  a  place  in  1^  economy  of  plants.  M.  Boussingaidt  has  devoted  two 
years  to  the  study  of  this  question,  but  instead  of  proceeding  as  Priestiey  aad 
de  Saussure,  instead  of  snalynng  the  air  in  whidi  a  plant  had  been  placed  aad 
determining  the  changes  that  it  had  produced  in  its  composition,  he  reversed  the 
experiment,  he  sowed  a  certain  number  of  seeds  of  a  known  composition  in  earth 
deprived  of  organic  substances.  Every  day  the  plant  was  watered  with  distilled 
water,  and  all  tbe  pots  used  in  the  experiments  were  shut  up  in  a  house  at  some 
distance  from  any  dwelling.  Experimenting  under  these  new  conditions,  M» 
Boussingault  has  ascertained  that  plants  absoib  an  appreciable  quantity  of  nitrogen 
ivithout  stating  precisely  either  under  what  circumstances  or  in  what  form  the 
absorption  of  ^da  gas  takes  place.  **  The  researches  that  I  have  undertaken,"  he 
says,  "  appear,  tiien,  to  establish  that  under  many  conditions  certain  plants  are 
capable  of  imbibing  the  nitrogen  of  the  air.  But  under  what  circumstances  and  m 
what  foitm  is  it  taken  up  by  plants?    Of  this  we  are  still  ignorant." 

Tkking  as  his  basis  an  opinion  previously  advanced  by  De  Saussure,  H.  liebig 
considers  it  a  fact  pto^ed.  by  the  latest  evidence,  that  the  nitrogen  of  plants  is  derived 
ftom  ammonia  in  the  air,  and  this  is  the  most  generally  received  opinion  at  this  time; 
thus,  when  plants  absorb  nitrogen  from  the  air,  it  is  in  the  form  of  aounonia. 

Organic  substances  devoid  of  ammonia  (N  Hi)  produce  it  during  their  decom- 
position. This  is  the  result  of  the  combination  of  the  nascent  hydrogen,  which  is 
given  ofi;  with  the  nitrogen  of  the  air. 

Mulder  attributes  all  the  nitrogen  plants  can  derive  from  the  soil  to  this  source. 

If  we  tree  far  a  moment  the  subject  from  aH  preconceived  theories  and  e^reiy 
personal  consideration,  and  if  beginning  again  with  th^  qnestion  with  which  we 
commenced :  Eram  what  source  do  plants  derive  their  nitrogen? — does  the  nitrogen  of 
the  air  contribute  to  their  nutrition  ?  we  desire  to  determine  it  by  experiment ;  we 
shottki  first  ascertain  whether  the  air  contains  any  ammonia,  and  determine  how 
much  it  contains,  afterwards,  whether  a  plant  growing  in  uch.  deprived  of  organic 
substances,  and  at  the  expense  of  a  known  v(dume  of  air,  finds  in  that  air  sufficient 
imi|T^5^a  to  account  for  the  nitrogen  it  has  absorbed.  Lastlj,  if  ammonia  in  the  air 
occupies  a  place  as  important  in  the  economy  of  plants  as  we  claim  for  it,  it  will  be 
interesting  to  observe  what  phenomena  are  produced  by  it,  when  we  increase  the 
amount  the  air  already  contains. 

These  three  questions  :  1.  The  presence  of  ammonia  in  the  air  and  its  amount ; 
2.  The  absorption  of  nitrogen  by  plants  ;  S.  The  efibcts  of  ammoniacal  vapours  on 
vegetation.  These  form  the  sub^ance  of  the  investigation  of  which  it  remains  to  me 
to  describe  the  princ^tal  results. 

1.  The  existence  of  ammonia  in  the  air  and  its  amount. — ^Whcn  we  place  a  solution 
of  sulphate  of  alumina  ia  the  air,  it  is  converted  into  ammonia  alum,  proving  without 
doubt  that  the  air  oontahis  ammoniacal  vapours.  Since  M.  Th.  de  Saussure  pub- 
lished this  interesting  observation,  three  attempts  have  been  made  to  estimate  the 
amount  of  ammonia  in  the  air  ;  for  the  first  we  an  indebted  to  M.  Grager,  lor  the 
second  to  M.  Kemp,  to  the  third  to  M.  FrMiasoL 

According  to  M.  Qifiger,  1  milium  kilogramnes  oontsin  888  ^ammes  (5,188.19  grs.)  NH« 

(2,679,000  lbs.  trey). 

*«       ««M.Kemp 8^,880      **      (59,880.04  grs.)     " 

«        »M  FrAi^nlna   f^'""^*^*^?^ 0,098       "        (1,602.14  grs.)      " 

M.  Uresemus   Jauring  the  night 0,169       "       (2,607j67  gis.)      " 

Of  these  three  attempts,  the  last  especially  deserves  our  attention,  for  the  ene  in 
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atmosphere,  taking  saccesnydf  20,000,  80,000,  and  55,000  litres*  of  air.    I  must 
refer  to  mj  memoir  t  for  the  description  of  the  apparatus. 

Li  the  years  1849  and  1850  I  found  that  a  million  kilogrammes  of  air  contained 
a  mean  of  366.15  grs^  the  greatest  amount  was  489.28  grs.,  the  least  274.03  grs.  In 
1850  the  mean  was  325.57  grs.,  the  greatest  420.62  grs.,  the  least  254.90  grs.  This 
will  give  as  the  result  of  theae  experiments  a  mean  of  845.77  grs.,  the  greatest  amount 
being  447.47  grs.,  the  least  264.47  grs. 

2.  Is  the  nitrogen  of  the  air  absorbed  by  plants  ? — To  ascertain  this  a  certain 
number  of  seeds  were  sown  under  a  bell  glass,  so  arranged  that  a  known  rolume  of 
air  could  be  admitted  daily  by  means  of  an  aspirator.    At  the  same  time  that  the 
plants  were  growing  under  the  glass  the  amount  of  ammonia  in  the  air  was 
estimated.     From  these  two  experiments  made  simultaneously  we  are  able  to 
deduce  ; — I.  The  amount  of  ammonia  contained  in  the  air  that  has  passed  into  the 
glass.    2.  The  amount  of  nitrogen  the  plants  hare  absorbed ;  and  by  comparing 
those  two  amounts  determine  whether  the  ammonia  of  the  air  has  sufficed  for  this 
absorption.    In  1849  there  passed  into  the  glass  .0^  gr.  of  ammonia,  and  the 
nitrogen  of  the  plants  exceeded  that  of  the  seeds  by  1.604  gr.    In  1850  there  had 
passed  into  the  glass  .082  gr.  of  ammonia,  and  the  nitrogen  of  the  plant  was  in 
excess  18.33  grs.    In  1851  another  experiment  was  made,  tibe  air  being  freed  from 
ammonia  before  passing  in  to  the  glass.    Under  these  conditions  the  nitrogen  of 
the  plants  has  exceeded  that  of  tne  seeds  7.42  grs.    In   this  experiment  two 
sunflowers  flowered  and  produced  ninety-flye  rudimentary  seeds.    Lastly,  in  1852, 
an  experiment  made  with  wheat  produced  the  same  results ;  the  plant  fructified 
completely,  and  its  nitrogen  exceeded  that  of  the  seeds  .555  gr.    From  these 
experiments  we  may  draw  the  following  new  conclusions,  viz.,  that  the  nitrogen  of 
the  air  is  absorbed  by  plants  and  contributes  to  their  nutrition,  and  that  the  cereals 
form  no  exception  to  this  role. 

a.  The  effects  of  ammoniacal  vapours  on  vegetation. — On  the  addition  of  am- 
monia to  the  air  vegetation  exhibits  a  remarkable  activity  ;  in  the  proportion  of 
7^^  the  eflfect  of  this  gas  becomes  apparent  after  eight  or  ten  days,  and  from  that 
time  manifests  itself  with  a  constantly  increasing  intensity.  The  colour  of  the 
leaves,  which  at  first  is  a  pale  green,  gradually  deepens  until  it  becomes  very  dark. 
Their  petioles  become  long  and  straightened,  and  their  surfaces  extended  and 
shining.  At  length,  when  the  growth  has  reached  its  limit,  we  find  that  it  has  been 
much  greater  than  that  of  the  same  plants  growing  in  the  air  alone  ;  we  find  also 
that  in  an  equal  wei^t  they  contain  nearly  double  the  weight  of  nitrogen.  Thus 
the  addition  of  ammonia  to  the  air  produces  two  effects  on  vegetation : 

1.  It  favours  the  growth  of  plants. 

2.  It  renders  their  produce  more  nitrogenized. 

In  1850  the  produce  obtained  in  the  air  amounted  to  990.45  grs.,  and  that  obtamed 
in  ammoniated  air  to  1698.22  grs.;  the  forma  contains  19.534  grs.  of  nitrogen,  and 
the  latter  66.549  grs. 

In  1851  the  produce  obtained  in  the  air  amounted  to  1060.349  grs.,  it  contained 
6.622  grs.  of  nitrogen,  and  in  the  ammoniated  air  to  2086.136  grs.,  and  contained 
23.160  grs.  of  nitrogen. 

In  1652  thirty  grains  or  corns  of  wheat  produced  in  the  air  182.990  grs.  of  straw 
and  forty-seven  grains  or  corns,  which  weighed  16.355  grs.  In  the  ammoniated  air 
the  same  number  of  corns  of  wheat  produced  339.305  grs.  of  straw  and  seventy-five 
corns,  which  weighed  29.102  grs.  The  straw  grown  in  the  air  contained  0.663  grs. 
of  nitrogen,  and  that  in  the  ammoniated  air  2.545  grs.  •  The  corns  obtained  in  the 
air  contained  0.339  gr.  of  nitrogen,  and  those  in  the  ammoniated  air  1.002  gr. 

Besides  these  general  effects  which  ammonia  produces,  there  are  some  others, 
wbidi  are  mare  variable,  and  which  depend  on  i)eculiar  conditions,  but  which  are 
equally  wortiiy  of  interest.  In  fact,  by  means  of  ammonia  we  are  able  not  only  to 
aoceieraite  vegetation,  but  also  to  modify  its  com>8e,  retarding  the  action  of  certain 
functions,  and  greatly  exciting  the  development  or  the  multiplication  of  certain 
organs.  If  the  emptoyment  of  this  gas  is  not  well  directed  it  may  occasion  some 
unlooked-for  results.  Those  which  have  happened  in  my  experiments  appear  to  me 
to  throw  an  vnexpeetod  light  on  the  mechanism  of  the  nutrition  of  plants  ;  they 
have  tangfat  me  at  least,  at  the  cost  of  some  pains,  that  ammonia  may  become  the 

*  A  litre  »  60.56  cnbic  inches, 
.t  Comptes  Rendiu,  tome  zzzl,  p.  578,  Oct  21, 1850. 
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promoter  of  vegetation.  It  should  be  well  understood  that  I  speak  only  of  vegetation 
in  green-houses.  I  will  speak  afterwards  pf  the  extension  which  its  employment  is 
capable  of  receiving. 

If  we  subject  plants  to  the  action  of  ammonia  several  months  before  their  period 
of  flowering,  the  vegetation  presents  nothing  peculiar.  It  is  more  active  than  in  the 
air,  but  it  does  not  produce  any  disturbance  in  the  succession  of  the  phases  that  it 
has  to  pass  through.  It  often  happens  that  plants  cultivated  in  the  air  do  not 
flower,  and  that  those  grown  in  animoniated  air  produce  perfect  fruit ;  but  if  we 
alter  tlie  conditions  of  the  experiment,  if  we  wait  until  the  plant  is  on  the  point  of 
flowering,  to  subject  it  to  the  action  of  ammonia,  the  phenomena  are  entirely  changed. 
In  this  latter  condition  the  flowering  is  arrested,  and  vegetation  takes  a  new  direction. 
It  appears  as  if  the  plant  repassed  through  the  stage  it  had  just  completed  ;  the 
stem  shoots  out  and  branches  in  all  directions,  it  becomes  covered  with  a  great 
number  of  leaves,  afterwards,  if  the  season  is  not  too  far  advanced,  the  flowering, 
suspended  for  a  short  time,  commences  again,  but  all  the  flowers  are  sterile. 

If  we  make  the  experiment  with  a  cereal,  the  fistulous  stem  of  which  docs  not 
permit  the  production  of  fresh  branches,  the  manner  of  the  phenomenon  is  modified; 
the  growth  of  the  stem,  on  the  top  of  which  the  spike  or  locusta  has  formed,  is 
arrested,  and,  from  the  collar  of  the  root  it  sends  off' some  true  bunches  of  culm,  whic^ 
very  soon  exceed  the  parent  stem.    In  this  case  the  plant  does  not  perfect  any  fruit. 

All  these  phenomena  are  quite  in  accordance  with  the  more  general  laws  of  phy- 
siology, indeed,  all  organized  beings  are  subject  to  a  law  of  compensation,  which 
maintains  a  harmony  between  their  functions  and  regulates  the  development  of 
their  organs.  Whenever  one  organ  is  developed  to  an  exaggerated  degree,  it  is  at 
the  expense  of  another,  and  whenever  one  function  is  exercised  with  too  much 
activity,  it  is  at  the  expense  of  another  function.  If  the  organs  of  vegetation  or 
nutrition,  viz.,  the  stem,  branches,  and  leaves,  are  developed  beyond  a  certain  point, 
it  is  at  the  expense  of  the  organs  of  reproduction  ;  the  flowers  are  sterile,  the  plant 
does  not  produce  any  fruit.  In  the  preceding  experiments  the  plant  at  the  period  of 
flowering  has  been  subjected  to  the  action  of  the  vapour  of  ammonia— its  influence 
has  iuduced  the  formation  of  a  certain  number  of  leaves — this  sudden  formation  of 
fresh  foliaceous  organs  has  destroyed  the  equilibrium  between  the  functions  of  vege- 
tation and  those  of  reproduction,  and  the  former  have  predominated  over  the  latter. 

The  action  of  ammonia  does  not  produce  the  same  activity  during  every  period  of 
the  life  of  plants,  the  efl*ects  are  more  marked  from  the  germination  to  the  period  of 
flowering,  than  from  this  latter  period  to  the  maturation  of  the  fruit.  This 
difference  is  easily  understood ;  until  the  period  of  flowering,  all  the  activity  of  the 
plant  resides  in  the  foliaceous  organs;  if  a  favourable  influence  affects  them,  it  causes 
the  formation  of  a  large  number  of  leaves,  wliich,  being  organs  of  absorption,  add 
their  effect  to  the  cause  which  has  produced  them.  From  the  commencement  of  the 
period  of  flowering,  on  the  contrary,  all  the  activity  of  the  plant  is  directed  to  the 
organs  of  reproduction,  some  of  the  leaves  wither  and  fall  off^,  and  those  which 
remain  are  much  smaller  than  the  flrst ;  it  follows  then,  that  the  surface  of  absorp- 
tion is  diminished.  Again,  at  the  period  of  flowering,  the  plant  approaches  the 
limit  of  its  development.  From  these  two  considerations  we  can  easily  understand 
that  the  effects  of  the  ammonia  are  less  marked  during  the  second  period  of  the  life 
of  plants. 

During  the  hottest  period  of  summer,  the  ammonia  may  occasion  some  bad  results, 
and  we  shall  do  well  to  suspend  its  use  during  the  months  of  June,  July,  and 
August.  The  bad  results  that  I  have  observed  have  always  shown  themselves  under 
the  same  conditions,  and  the  characters  are  so  constant  as  to  be  a  well  ascertained 
phenomenon.  They  are  most  apparent  in  plants  whose  vegetation  is  advanced. 
The  leaves  become  yellow,  shrivel,  and  dry,  although  the  atmosphere  be  saturated 
with  moisture,  the  evil  extends  to  some  of  the  upper  leaves,  and  the  plant  dies. 
This  effect  is  the  result  of  the  destruction  of  the  equilibrium  occurring  suddenly 
between  the  quantity  of  the  elements  absorbed  by  the  leaves  and  roots.  I  will  explain. 
Generally  speaking,  roots  are  designed  to  provide  plants  with  mineral  substances. 
If  the  absorption  of  these  substances  proceeds  beyond  a  certain  limit,  plants  are  not 
able  to  assimilate  all  that  they  receive,  and  it  forms  a  saline  efflorescence  on  the 
surface  of  the  leaves.  If  we  have  dty  weather  after  much  rain,  we  observe  frequent 
examples  of  this  kind  of  efflorescence  upon  the  large  leaves  of  the  cucurbitace«. 
When,  by  a  concurrence  of  circumstances,  the  activity  of  the  leaves  exceeds  that  of 
the  roots,  the  absorption  of  organic  elements  should  predominate.    In  the  absence  of 
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a  sufficient  quantity  of  mineral  matter  these  elements  have  not  sufficient  employ- 
ment, then  a  remarkable  phenomenon  occurs — what  the  roots  have  not  power  to 
supply  to  the  plant  it  takes  from  itself ;  there  is  a  re-absorption  of  the  substance  of 
some  of  the  leaves.  In  nature  we  often  observe  examples  of  this  kind  of  re-absorp- 
tion of  the  older  for  the  benefit  of  the  more  recently  formed  organs.  If  we  gather 
a  plant  of  purslane  when  it  is  in  flower,  and  put  it  in  the  shaSe  upon  a  sheet  of 
paper,  the  vegetation  goes  on,  and  the  seeds  form  and  ripen.  Now  in  this  particular 
case  the  mineral  substances  contained  in  the  seed  could  not  come  from  the  soil,  they 
must  then  come  from  the  tissues  of  the  plant.  The  bad  results  that  I  describe 
present  a  phenomenon  of  the  same  kind. 

From  all  these  facts  I  shall  draw  the  following  conclusions  as  I  have  stated  at  the 
commencement : 

1.  In  the  proportion  of  ^-/^^  the  addition  of  ammonia  to  the  air  gives  a  remark- 
able activity  to  vegetation. 

2.  The  produce  obtained  under  these  conditions,  in  an  equal  weight,  contain  more 
nitrogen  than  that  of  the  same  plants  grown  in  the  air. 

To  these  conclusions  I  will  add,  that  there  are  periods  to  be  chosen  for  the  employ- 
ment of  the  ammonia,  during  which  the  influence  of  this  gas  shows  itself  by  its 
different  effects,  and  hence  two  new  deductions  : 

1.  If  we  begin  the  employment  of  the  ammonia  two  or  three  months  before  the 
period  of  flowering  of  plants  the  vegetation  follows  its  ordinary  course,  and  it  does 
not  produce  any  disturbance  in  the  succession  of  the  phases  that  it  passes  through. 

2.  If  we  commence  the  employment  of  this  gas  at  the  period  of  flowering  this 
function  is  arrested  or  retarded,  the  plant  becomes  covered  with  leaves  and  does  not 
produce  any  fruit.  

The  following  interesting  remarks,  confirmatory  of  the  results  obtained  by  M. 
Yille,  were  then  read  from  Mr.  Deane,  Vice-President  of  the  Pharmaceutical 
Society: 

EfiTects  analogous  to  those  produced  by  M.  Yille  with  ammonlated  air  on  the 
leaves  of  growing  plants,  have  been  observed  by  me,  as  the  results  of  applying 
solutions  of  ammoniacal  salts  to  the  roots. 

My  attention  was  first  effectively  turned  to  the  subject  about  eight  or  ten 
years  since,  when  an  extensive  grower  of  pelargoniums,  fuchsias,  and  roses,  ap- 
plied to  me  for  some  remedy  for  a  sickly  condition  of  his  stock ;  which,  if  left 
unchecked,  would  insure  a  very  severe  loss  to  him.  On  examining  the  plants 
they  were  found  to  be  in  a  starving  condition,  the  roots  having  filled  the  pots 
and  exhausted  the  soil ;  consequently,  the  leaves  had  lost  their  healthy  green 
colour  and  become  very  pale  with  a  strong  tinge  of  yellow,  the  lower  leaves  were 
quite  yellow,  spotted,  and  falling  off*.  The  natural  remedy  was  obviously  fresh 
potting,  but  as  the  plants  were  already  in  the  pots  best  adapted  to  answer  the 
purposes  of  the  erower,  some  other  remedy  had  to  be  devised.  I  therefore 
made  a  very  weuL  solution  of  sulphate  and  carbonate  of  ammonia,  and  there- 
with watered  the  roots  of  the  plants  once  a-day,  in  the  evening ;  and  to  insure 
any  observed  results  as  to  the  efi*ect  of  the  ammonia,  certain  rows  of  the  plants 
on  the  stage  of  the  greenhouse  were  selected  for  the  experiment. 

In  a  few  days  the  effects  of  the  ammonia  were  most  marked  and  satisfactory. 
The"  "    " 


vans, 

basal 

until  the  tissues  were  perfectly  restored  to  their  normal  and  healthy  condition  ; 

and,  in  fact,  the  plants  thus  treated,  looked  more  vigorous  than  they  had  ever 

done  before,  being  much  darker  in  colour  and  firmer  in  texture.     The  contrast 

between  these  plants  and  those  which  had  received  no  ammonia  lefl  no  doubt 

about  the  efilciency  of  the  application. 

I  forget  the  effects  upon  the  flowering  of  the  pelargoniums,  but  there  was  cer- 
tfdnly  no  deficiency  of  flowers  on  the  fuchsias  and  roses;  they  were,  moreover, 
finer  and  better  coloured  than  usual. 

On  a  subsequent  occasion  a  gentleman's  gardener  applied  to  me  in  a  similar 
dUemma;  he  had  a  house  full  of  fancy  pelargoniums  preparing  for  a  flower* 
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riiow,  at  which  he  expected  to  take  the  first  pxize.  Just  as  the  tmsses  of  flower 
buds  were  emersing,  and  there  was  erery  prospect  of  a  good  bloom,  th€  lower 
leaves  of  ^e  plants  began  to  turn  yellow  and  spotted,  and  then  to  fall  off, 
leaving  the  plants  bare  where  the  foliage  was  considered  an  essential  point  of 
beauty.  I  examined  the  roots  and  found  them  nearl^r  filling  the  pots,  it  was 
.  therefore  evident  there  was  not  sufficient  nutriment  lefl  in  the  pots  to  meet  the 
extra  demand  made  by  the  large  number  of  flower-buds;  the  latter  were,  cooae- 

Saently,  deriving  their  nourishment  from  the  leaves — the  natural  storehouse  of 
le  food  of  plants  during  the  growing  season — ^and  of  course  exhausted  the 
lower  leaves  first.  They  were  treated  precisely  as  in  the  ftmner  instance,  and 
with  the  same  results,  the  lower  leaves  became  healthy,  and  the  flower^bods 
progressed  favourably  to  maturity,  being  of  good  form  and  colour. 

The  success  of  these  experiments  became  known  to  other  gardeners  in  the 
neighbourhood,  some  of  whom  were  eqaally  successful,  while  others  did  not 
derive  that  satisfaction  from  the  use  of  the  ammoniacal  solution,  either  from  not 
understanding  the  principle  of  its  application,  or  from  a  desire  to  accomplish 
more  than  they  were  capable  of,  when  it  frequently  happened  the  plants  became 
too  vigorous  to  flower  well. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  that  M.  Yille  is  correct  in  stating  that  the  flowering  is 
arrested  if  the  application  of  ammonia  is  made  at  a  certain  period  of  the  deve- 
lopment of  the  flower-buds.  Few  plants  if  srown  too  vigorously  will  flower 
well,  if  at  all.  A  certain  check  in  their  growm  is  absolutely  necessary,  and  the 
summer's  sun  or  winter's  cold,  tmder  ordinary  circumstances,  effects  this  per- 
fectly in  this  climate — ^the  former  by  perfecting  and  condensing  the  elaborated 
sap,  and  the  latter  by  arresting  vegetation  altogether.  Too  much  moisture  and 
shade  cause  those  parts  intended  for  flower«buds  to  be  developed  as  leaves.  In 
the  Aloe  tribe  when  the  flower-stem  is  thrown  up,  it  is  at  the  expense  of  the 
outer  leaves,  the  elaborated  juices  of  which  it  appropriates,  the  roots  at  this 
time  not  being  in  action,  because  it  is  towards  the  close  of  a  long  period  of  dry- 
ness. If  when  the  flower-stem  is  beginning  to  rise  the  roots  are  watered,  all 
further  development  of  the  stem  is  arrested,  the  leaves  only  being  developed. 
The  same  thing  takes  place  with  many  bulbs  whose  period  of  flowering  is  not 
the  same  as  that  for  leafing.  Many  Cape  bulbs  follow  this  law ;  for  example,  the 
Haemanthus,  the  flowering  of  which  is  at  the  expense  of  some  one  or  more  of 
the  outer  coaJts.  If  these  plants  are  watered  at  the  wrong  period,  or  if  they 
have  not  had  that  proper  rest  which  nature  designed  they  should  have  under  t^ 
influence  of  a  roasting  sun,  such  as  their  native  country  affords,  no  flowers 
will  be  produced,  but  in  their  stead  a  vigorous  development  of  leaves. 

It  would  appear,  therefore,  that  the  arrest  of  development  of  the  flowers  and 
fruits  of  the  plants  treated  with  ammonia  is  not  so  much  the  result  of  any 
specific  property  possessed  by  this  substance,  as  by  its  bringing  about  artificially 
those  conditions  which  may  occur  naturally,  or  be  produced  by  otb&r  means. 
Also,  that  the  application  of  ammonia  to  plants  may  be  attended  by  results 
varying  according  to  the  conditions  under  which  it  is  applied,  and  the  object  it 
is  desired  to  attam. 

The  following  is  the  formula  for  the  solution  alluded  to  in  the  previons  note 
byMr.  Deane: 

Sulphate  of  ammonia 7000  grains 

Sesquicarbonate  ditto 1000     *^ 

Water    80fl.  ox.    Dissdive. 

Of  this  solution  one  fluid  ounce  to  a  gallon  of  water  will  make  a  solution 
suflBiciently  strong  for  all  ordinary  purposes. 

After  the  readmg  of  this  paper  the  thanks  of  the  Meeting  were  unanimously 
voted  to  the  President  for  his  address,  and  to  Mr.  Deane  and  Mr.  Penney  for 
their  respective  papers. 

The  President  tiien  announced  that  the  next  General  Meeting  would  take 
place  on  Monday,  April  4th,  at  a  quarter  to  9  p.m. 
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ON  THE  PBEPARATION  OP  EXTRACT  OF  COLOCTNTH  AND 

COMPOUND  COLOCYNTH  PILL. 

TO  THB  SDITO&  OiF  THE  PHAKXACBCTICAL  JODBNAL. 

Sib,— I  obserTe  that  it  has  not  occurred  to  any  of  your  correspondents  on  the 
subject  of  the  preparation  of  extract  of  colocynth,  that  there  is  most  probably  an  error 
in  the  quantity  cif  water  ordered  in  the  Ptiarmacopoeia  of  1851,  for  the  maceration  of 
the  colocynth  pulp,  pounds  bemg  put  for  inmeesy  tae^  by  substituting  the  latter  weight 
for  the  finrmer,  the  relative  proportions  of  colocynth  pulp  and  water  are  the  same  as 
in  the  Pharmacopeeia  of  1836,  and  this  supposition  does  away  with  all  the  difficulty 
about  this  preparation.    I  subjoin  the  two  formuln: 

"  1836.  Colocynth  pulp,  1  lb.  troy  (12  oz.) ;  water  two  gallons  (or  3  ok.  to  half  a 
gallon.)" 

"1851.    CoIocynthpulp,3lbs.  (3ox.?)troy  (360Z.);  water  half  a  gallon." 

It  is  my  impression  that  the  College  intended  to  reduce  the  quantity  of  extract  of 
colocynth  to  be  made  at  once  in  the  PharmacopcBia  of  1851,  as  they  reduced  the 
quantity  of  pilula  cokx^nthidis  composita  to  be  prepared  at  a  time,  and  thus  to  make 
the  relative  proportions  of  these  two  preparations  harmonise  better,  5)*  being  only 
ordered  of  the  extract  of  colocynth  to  be  used  at  a  time ;  and  in  effectiog  th^  reduction,  a 
mistake  has  been  made,  and  subsequently  overlooked.  I  think  such  a  suppositioB 
more  probable,  than  that  they  diould  have  inteoded  to  order  a  quantity  of  water  in- 
sufficient to  thoroughly  wet  the  pulp,  and  not  enough  to  extract  one-fourth  of  its  virtue. 

Thinking  this  to  be  the  intention  of  the  Coll^;e,  I  have  frequently  prepared  the 
extract  in  this  manner  since  the  Pharmacopeeia  of  1831  was  published,  and  find  this 
proportion  of  water  a  very  good  quantity  (certainly  not  too  much) ;  I  find  it  produces 
each  time  about  the  same  quantity  of  extract,  and  very  much  prefer  the  extract 
thus  made  by  maceration  in  cold  water,  to  that  prepared  by  boiling  the  colocynth  as 
in  the  Pharmacoposia  of  1836,  which  I  have  frequenUy  made,  and  which  produces  a 
large  quantity  of  extract,  but  the  process  of  ebullition  so  assimilates  the  pulpy 
matter  with  the  liquor,  that  it  is  difficult  to  say  whether  the  produce  may  not  in 
some  measure  consist  of  potted  colocynth  pulp  mixed  with  the  pure  extract ;  and  it 
appears  to  me  that  your  correspondent,  Mr.  Whipple  (March  number,  page  423), 
must  have  prepared  his  extract  in  this  way,  and  thus  obtained  the  large  produce  he 
mentions  ;  and  I  think  it  probable  that  the  resinous  substance  of  which  be  speaks  is 
the  pure  extract  diffused  among  the  pulpy  matter,  which  is  smoother,  and  not  dis- 
posed to  combine  with  it. 

In  making  the  extract,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  envelop  the  pulp  after  maceration  in  a 
canvas  bag,  made  of  the  same  material  as  that  used  for  worsted  work  (I  have  tried 
most  kinds  of  canvas  and  found  no  other  answer  so  well);  and  having  placed  it  in  a 
press  and  gradually  expressed  the  liquor,  to  strain  it  through  a  coarse  flannel  bag, 
tiios  separating  any  particles  of  pulp  and  leaving  only  the  pure  liquor  for  evapora- 
tion. This  proBhices  a  beautifol  extract,  which  is  smooAh  and  uaiform;  bat  as  I 
find,  if  evaporated  to  a  pill-consistence  only,  it  will  not  keep  long;  I  contia«e  the 
evaporation  in  a  water-lMith  to  perfect  dryness,  in  which  state  ii  keeps  any  loagtli  of 
time,  and  when  used  I  allow  one  part  in  eight  for  moisture  to  make  it  of  a  pill  con- 
sistence. The  produce  of  this  dry  extract  is  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  per  cent^ 
supposing  the  pulp  freed  from  seeds,  of  which  I  have  sometimes  found  nearly  two- 
thirds  of  the  weight  of  the  colocynth  pulp,  as  bought,  consisted,  the  average  being 
rather  more  than  half  the  weight  of  seeds.  This  produce  of  extract,  adding  one  part  in 
eight  of  moisture,  is  about  one-third  of  the  colocynth  used,  and  is  the  same  as  that 
obtained  by  Mr.  Squire,  and  calculated  on  by  the  College  in  their  akeratioB  of  the 
Ibnnida  te  the  extractum  yA  ptlula  colocynthidis  ooaposita,  and  is  a  proof  tfaa^  my 
supposition,  with  re^irdto  the  error  in  the  proportions  of  water  and  coloeynth  pnlp, 
bcorreet. 

I  have  foaBd  the  compooad  cokx^iith  pill  made  frosa  the  extract  thus  pc^ared  as 
nearly  as  possible  the  same  strength  as  the  compound  extract  of  the  Phannacopsia  oC 
183C,  which  always  appeared  to  me  to  be  the  intention  of  the  College,  and  which  Dr. 
Parre*s  letter  in  your  Journal  states  is  the  case.  I  conclude  that  extract  of  oc^ocynth 
of  pUl  consistence  is  intended  in  maldng  the  piL  coloc.  co^  and  consequently  in  using 
the  dry  extract  allow  one  part  in  eight  for  moisture,  as  I  before  mentioned ;  but  had 
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extractam  colocjnthidis  Durum  been  ordered,  it  would  have  ensured  greater  nni- 
formity  in  the  pilula  colocynthidis  composita,  opinions  differing  with  regard  to  piU 
consistence.  Before  making  the  extract  of  colocynth  (if  evaporated  to  dryness)  into 
pilula  colocynthidis  composita,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  let  it  soften  in  a  little  cold  water 
for  twenty-four  hours  before  mixing  it  with  the  other  ingredients. 

It  is  to  be  regretted,  now  that  no  specific  weight  of  colocynth  pulp  is  ordered  to 
be  used  to  a  given  quantity  of  compound  extract  of  colocynth,  as  in  the  Pharma- 
copoeia of  1836,  that  the  Ck)llege  continue  the  instructions  for  the  seeds  to  be 
separated  from  the  pulp,  more  especially  now  the  pulp  is  macerated  in  cold  water. 
I  have  made  some  experiments,  and  find  that  the  seeds  do  not  give  out  any  mucilage^ 
extractive,  or  other  matter,  during  their  thirty  hours'  maceration  in  cold  water, 
and  consequently  may  be  regarded  as  so  much  inert  matter  diffused  among  the 
pulp,  and  not  in  the  least  affecting  the  produce  of  the  extract.  It  was  a  very 
different  thing  in  the  former  Pharmacopoeia,  where  a  given  quantity  of  pulp  was 
ordered  in  a  given  quantity  of  compound  extract  of  colocynth ;  then  it  was  highly 
important,  now  the  separation  of  the  seeds  is  so  much  labour  thrown  away ;  and  it 
is  the  most  unpleasant  work  I  know  of  in  the  whole  routine  of  Pharmaceutical 
employment. 

I  take  this  opportunity  of  making  the  remark  that,  when  I  first  saw  the  formula 
for  extract  of  colocynth  in  the  Pharmacopoeia  of  1851,  and  observed  so  little  water 
ordered  for  the  maceration  of  the  pulp,  I  concluded  that  some  Jresh  colocynth  fruit 
had  been  imported,  and  that  the  pulp  of  this  was  intended  to  be  used  in  future. 
Some  of  your  readers  may  smile  at  this;  but  as  the  Pharmacopoeia  is  now  worded  it 
certainly  seems  the  proper  construction  to  be  put  upon  it ;  for  on  referring  to  the 
Materia  Medica  it  will  be  found  that  the  term  Fhtctus  decorticatus  (siccus  being 
omitted)  is  used  ;  and  in  the  formula  for  making  the  extract  the  words  CoUxynthidU 
concisa  instead  of  avulsia  (for  who  would  think  of  cutting  dry  colocynth  pulp  to 
extract  the  seeds  ?)  ;  and  then  again  in  the  directions  manu  comprimens ;  and  adding 
to  these  the  small  quantity  of  water  ordered,  the  terms  employed  are  all  favourable 
to  the  supposition  that  fresh  colocynth  pulp  was  intended  to  be  used  ;  and  it  was 
only  on  making  every  inquiry  and  finding  that  such  a  thing  was  not  to  be  obtained, 
that  I  was  satisfied  that  the  dried  pulp  was  intended  as  before. 

Hoping  the  above  will  not  take  up  too  much  of  your  valuable  space, 

I  remain,  Sir,  yours  truly, 

William  AIarkhah  Colosbster. 

2,  Crown  Street,  Hoxton  Square,  London,  8th  March. 


ON  KINO. 


TO  THE  EDITOB  OF  THE  PHABMACEnnCAL  JOURNAL. 

Sib, — I  venture  to  trouble  you  with  a  few  remarks  on  the  subject  of  Kino, 
lately  opened  again  in  your  Journal  by  the  able  pen  of  Professor  Christison,  of 
Edinburgh.*  The  Professor  rightly  suggests  that  the  name  kino  should  be 
applied  to  the  natural  exudation  onl^,  but  I  fear  that  this  may  be  oflen  practicallj 
impossible  when  the  extract  is  thickened  (as  it  easily  may  be)  by  the  steady- 
action  of  the  sun's  rays  on  the  partially  boiled  material  placed  in  shallow  vessels. 
I  may  also  state,  that  the  effect  of  atmospheric  oxydation  tends  spee<^y  to 
convert  the  finest  shinmg  grained  kino  to  the  more  dingy  hue  which  characterizes 
the  highly  boiled  extract. 

Of  ^utea  kino  (natural  exudation)  I  sent  home  through  the  Agricultural 
Society  of  Bombay  to  the  Asiatic  Society  in  liOndon  about  40  lbs.,  and  I  have 
little  doubt  but  that  if  search  be  made,  this  and  other  extracts,  whereof  I  never 
received  any  notice  whatever,  may  be  heard  of.  This  kino  may  be  compared 
with  other  specimens,  as  may  also  an  extract  prepared  from  the  Syaghan 
Jambolanumj  which  I  sent  in  the  same  despatch.  A  natural  exudation  appa- 
rently identical  with  the  best  kino,  is  formed  though  sparingly  in  and  on  the 
bark  of  the  Ziziphus  Jujuba,  Z,  (Enoplut,  &c. ;  also  more  abundantly  in  the  bark 

*  See  page  877. 
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of  Dalbergia  Ocjeinensis,  In  the  same  despatch  I  think  was  a  tin  tube  partially 
filled  with  an  extract  made  from  the  bark  of  Acacia  Arabica,  This  was  sent 
with  the  view  of  trying  its  valae  as  a  tanning  material.* 

As  I  am  about  to  leave  Europe,  and  may  thus  not  have  the  means  of  soon 
communicating  again  with  the  Society,  I  beg  to  notice  another  subject  which 
ma^'  be  of  interest  to  the  Members ;  I  mean  that  of  leech  breeding. 

In  1837  I  published  in  the  Bombay  Medical  Transactions  an  account  of  the 
mode  of  breeding  this  valuable  animal,  as  extensively  practised  in  many  parts  of 
the  Bombay  Presidency,  and  I  suspect,  in  many  otJier  parts  of  India.  ISow  it  is 
of  importance  that  this  branch  of  medical  economy  should  be  made  as  public  as 
possible,  seeing,  that  though  even  if  the  English  climate  may  not  be  found 
suitable  for  the  breeding  of  the  leech,  that  of  many  of  our  colonies  may  be  so, 
and  thus  an  inunense  annual  saving  in  hospital  expenses  might  be  effected.  In 
this  view  I  beg  to  recommend  uxq  re-publication  of  my  short  paper  on  the 
subject  in  your  valuable  Journal.  At  present  it  lies  entombed  in  the  first 
volume  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Medical  and  Physical  Soeiety  of  Bombay,  a 
book  the  existence  of  which  must  be  unknown  to  very  many  of  your  readers, 
but  a  copy  may  be  found  in  the  libraries  of  one  or  more  of  the  medical  associa- 
tions of  London.  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c., 

J\ear  Boulogne,  I7ih  Feb.,  1853.  Alexandeb  Gibson. 

[We  have  referred  to  and  perused  Mr.  Gibson's  Letter  on  the  Manner  of  Breeding 
Leeches  practised  in  the  Deccan,  contained  in  the  above-mentioned  Transactions,  but 
as  the  substance  of  it  has  already  appeared  in  this  Journal  (vol.  vi.,  p.  259)  in  a 
paper  by  Mr.  J.  Sparks  On  the  Method  of  Breeding  and  Rearing  Leeches  in  Scinde, 
we  think  it  unnecessary  to  reprint  it 

At  the  same  time  we  thank  our  Correspondent  for. having  drawn  our  attention  to  the 
subject,  and  give  him  fall  credit  for  priority  in  describing  the  curious  mode  of  pro- 
pagating the  leech  pursued  by  the  natives  of  India.— Ed.  Pharm,  Joum,] 


ON  A  MEANS  OF  DETECTING  THE  ADULTERATION  OF  OLIVE  OIL. 

In  common  with  all  oils,  that  of  the  olive  evolves  heat  when  mixed  with  con- 
centrated sulphuric  acid,  and  Maumen^t  recommends  its  use  as  a  means  of 
detecting  the  admixture  of  other  oils  vrith  olive  oil  He  states  that  his  experiments 
upon  all  kinds  of  pure  oils  have  shown  that  olive  oil  is  remarkable  in  evolving  less 
heat  when  mixed  with  this  acid  than  any  other  oil  with  which  it  is  likely  to  be 
adulterated.  The  reaction  may  be  observed  in  the  following  manner :— Fifty 
grammes  of  pure  olive  oil  are  placed  in  an  ordinary  test-glass,  the  temperature  ol>- 
served,  and  ten  cub.  centimes  of  sulphuric  add  (1.834  sp.  gr.)  carefully  poured  into 
it.  The  liquids  are  then  mixed  by  stirring  them  with  the  thermometer  and  the 
increase  of  temperature  observed.  When  the  initial  temperature  of  the  oil  and  acid 
is  77°  F.,  the  thermometer  rises  to  163°  F.  upon  their  mixture— an  increase  of  76°. 
The  mixture  does  not  occupy  more  tiian  two  minutes,  the  maximum  temperature  is 
attained  in  one. 

In  another  glass  of  the  same  kind,  fifty  grms.  of  poppy  oil  are  placed  and  treated 
in  a  similar  manner.  The  increase  of  temperature  in  this  instance  wiU  amount  to 
134°  F.  Further,  there  is  a  very  distinct  evolution  of  sulphurous  acid  not  produced 
with  olive  oil,  and  the  liquid  swells  up  considerably.  The  number  134°  is  therefore 
too  low  in  consequence  of  these  two  circumstances,  but  the  difference  between  76° 
and  134°  is  stiU  sufficient  to  serve  as  a  means  of  distinguishing  between  the  two  oils. 

Bepeated  experiments  made  under  similar  conditions  upon  olive  oil,  showed  that 

*  A  paper  by  Dr.  Boyle  on  the  resinons  exudation  of  BfUeaJrondosa,  and  also  reference  to 
a  consiaerable. quantity  oaving  been  obtained  by  Dr.  Gibson,  wul  be  foond  in  the  Proceedings  of 
the  CornmOtes  of  Commerce  and  Agrieukure  <f  the  Rogal  AsioHc  Sodstg,  1838-9,  pages  60 
and  128.— Ed.  Pharm,  Joum, 

t  Chemical  GazeUe,  247,  from  Comptes  Sendtts,  October,  1852. 
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tbe  action  of  salphnrlc  acid  is  conatant  when,  the  oil  ia  pure,  and  when  tha  c^ecatiaa 
takes  place  at  the  Bame  temperajkure. 

The  action  of  this  acid  upon  poppy  oil  la  not  lesa  constant.  Oil  of  hen  and  oil  of 
suet  erolTC  pretty  nearly  the  same  amount  of  heat  as  olive  oil,  but  ndther  of  these 
can  be  mixed  with  oUtc  oiL 

It  is  probable  that  witii  the  aid  of  a  few  preliminary  experiments  thia  reactioo 
may  be  of  sendee  in  detecting  the  amount  of  adulteration  of  commercial  olire  oiL 


PBBPABATION  OF  MSBCUBIAL  OINTMENTL 

Mdobst*  describes  a  process  by  winch  this  ointment  may  be  made  in  a  Tery  abort 
tiaw.  He  recommends  the  following  proportions : — Mercury,  500  ounces ;  fioh  hod, 
500  ounces ;  sweet  oil,  20  ounces. 

The  mercury  and  oil  are  to  be  rubbed  together  fx  fire  or  six  seconda  in  a  marfale 
mortar,  by  whidi  means  the  former  is  instantly  reduced  to  a  very  fine  state  of  divisioo. 
The  lard,  previously  melted,  is  then  to  be  added  in  small  quantities  while  the  whole  ia 
being  well  mixed,  and  in  ten  minutes  the  operation  is  completed.  It  ia  unneoesaary 
to  use  old  lard,  which  always  yields  an  ol^ectionable  preparation. 

If  the  agitation  of  the  mercuiy  and  oU  is  continued  for  more  than  five  or  six 
seconds,  the  former  again  aggregates  into  one  mass,  and  the  preparation  of  the 
ointment  as  above  directed  l^omes  impossible.  The  same  difficulty  attends  tbe 
substitution  of  olive  oil  for  sweet  oil.    The  use  of  a  metal  mortar  must  be  avoided. 


OPIANINE,  A  NEWIiY-DISCOVEBED  ALKALOID. 

This  alkaloid  exists  in  Egyptian  opium,  and  waa  discovered  under  the  following 
circumstances  :  A  pharmaceutist  in  Vienna  having  had  occasion  to  prepare  morphine 
from  this  opium,  found  that  the  morphine  was  mixed  with  a  large  quantity  of  crystals 
presenting  the  appearance  of  narcotine.  Upon  dissolving  the  mixture  in  hot  alcohol, 
the  crystala  separated  on  cooling,  and  the  morphine  remained  in  the  mother-liquor. 

Hinterberg^  has  examined  tiiis  crystalline  substance,  and  found  that  it  ia  a  new 
alkaloid  for  which  he  proposes  the  name  opianlne.  It  crystallizes  in  long,  colourless, 
transparent,  and  brilliant  needles.  It  is  precipitated  by  ammonia  from  its  solutions 
as  a  white,  impalpable  powder.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  very  sparingly  soluble  in 
boiUng  alcohol,  fitbm  which  it  separates  entirely  upon  cooling.  It  is  inodorous  ;  its 
alcoholic  solution  possesses  a  strong  and  persistent  bitter  taste,  and  a  marked  alkaline 
reaction.  Soluticms  of  its  salts  give  a  white,  flooculent  precipitate  of  opianine  on 
the  addition  of  fixed  or  volatile  alkali.  The  hydrochlorateof  opianine  foraia  doable 
salts  with  chlorides  of  platinum  and  mercury.  Opianine  is  unaltered  by  cmusentraited 
sulphuric  acid ;  nitric  acid  dissolves  it  with  a  yellpw  coloifr.  Sulphuric  add  con- 
taining nitric  acid  communicates  a  blood-red  colour,  which  after  some  time  becomes 
bright  yellow.    The  composition  of  opianine  is  expressed  by  the  formula 

On  Hw  Nj  On, 
deduced  firom  the  analysis  of  the  isolated  liaae,  and  verified  by  that  of  the  douhfe 
salt  formed  with  chloride  of  mercnry=CM  Hm  Ns  On,  HCl,  HgCL 

Hinterberger's  experiments  show  that  opianine  is  a  narcotic  poison,  dosdy  zeeen- 
Ming  morphhia  The  effects  produced  upon  two  cats  by  equal  doses  of  morphine 
and  opianine  were  precisely  similar. 


ON  STBUP  OF  FYROPHOSPHA'nS  OF  IRON. 

BT  B.  BOUBEZKAN . 

PTBOFHogPKATB  of  iron  and  soda  has  been  introdnoed  into  tiiepnctiee  of  medi* 

aa  having  amongst  other  advantages  that  of  being  easily  supported  by  peraonannaUe 
to  take  the  other  preparationaof  iron.  I  had  occasion  to  see  two  sick  persona  nnder 
these  circumstances.  They  had  had  prescribed  for  them  the  solution  of  the  pyro- 
phosphate, aeeordfng  to  the  following  formula : 

*  Rqmrtoin  de  Phantack,  January,^  1858. 

t  Afmalm  dtr  Otaait  vaad  PharmacU^  Bd.  vi,  811. 
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Take  of    Dry  sulphate  of  iron 92  grains 

Crystallized  pyrophosphate  of  iron  ...  848  grauoB 

Water q.  s. 

P.  S.  A.  thirty-fire  ounces  of  solution. 

This  liquid  has  a  saline  disagreeable  flavour,  and  to  remedy  this,  I  hare  prepared 
the  syrup  of  which  I  propose  giving  the  formula,  and  which  is  taken  without  any 
difficulty  by  women  and  children. 

I  must,  in  the  first  place,  mention  that  the  pyrophosphate  of  soda  is  prepared  by 
drying  ordinary  phosphate  of  soda,  and  fhsing  it  at  a  red  heat ;  the  mass  then 
dissolved  in  boiling  water,  and  the  solution  filtered  and  crystallized.  By  these 
means  a  salt  is  obtained,  having  for  its  formula  2  Na  O  -4-  PO5  +  10  Aq.  It  contains 
40  per  cent,  of  water  of  crystallization.  It  may  be  distinguished  by  its  forming  a 
white  precipitate  with  salts  of  silver,  instead  of  the  yellow  precipitate  which  is 
formed  by  the  ordinary  phosphate  of  soda. 

The  pyrophosphate  of  iron  corresponds  to  the  preceding  salt.  Its  formula  is 
3  Fes  Os  +  8  POs.  It  is  obtained  by  double  decomposition  from  persulphate  of  iron 
and  pvrophosphate  of  soda.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in  pyrophosphate 
of  soda. 

I  now  come  to  the  syrup  of  pyrophosphate  of  iron  : 

Take  of    Persulphate  of  iron 55.4  grains 

Water 924    grains 

This  is  to  be  slowly  fiasolved,  which  sometimes  occupies  two  or  three  days,  but  it 
IS  preferable  to  put  it  into  a  flask,  and  to  dissolve  it  in  a  water-bath. 

Then  take  of    Crystallized  pyrophosphate  of  soda 462  grains 

Pure  water  Jvij  3tJ 

Distilled  peppermint  water fiiiss 

This  is  to  be  dissolved  cold  or  at  a  gentle  heat,  and  then  to  the  cold  s(diition  is  to 
be  added  the  previously  described  solution  of  persulphate  of  iron.  At  the  moment 
of  admixture,  a  precipitate  is  formed,  which  however  soon  dissolves  ;  the  liquor  is 
to  be  Altered,  and  one  pound  five  ounces  avoirdupois  of  fine  white  sugar  added. 

Dissolve  without  heat  in  a  glass  vesseL  The  solution  must  be  made  without  heat, 
or  at  least  at  a  temperature  not  exceeding  122°  Fahr.,  as  otherwise  the  syrup  would 
aasume  the  colour  of  wine  dregs,  and  beoMne  very  dark  when  heated  at  from  160° 
to  180°  Fahr.— >/oicnia/  de  Pkarwmde. 


ON  A  NEW  CYANOMETBIC  PROCESS. 

BT  MW.  FORDOS  ANO  Q^iUA, 

Thb  cyanide  of  potassium  of  commerce  is  never  pure,  and  even  the  pure  substance 
alters  by  keeping.  There  can  therefore  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  utility  of  some  means 
for  readily  determining  its  value.  In  many  technical  operations  succiess  or  failure, 
and  in  medicine  even  life  or  death  depend  upon  the  knowledge  of  the  actual  per- 
centage of  cyanide  in  the  commercial  substance. 

The  process  proposed  by  the  authors  is  founded  upon  the  reaction  of  iodine  upon 
the  cyanides,  which  has  been  studied  by  SeruUas  and  Wohler.  It  consists  in  the 
formation  of  iodide  of  the  metal,  and  iodide  of  cyanogen — K  Cy  +  2 1  ==  Kl-f-C^  I. 

When  a  solution  of  iodine  is  poured  into  a  solution  of  a  cyanide,  the  iodine  is 
absorbed,  and  the  whole  remains  colourless  until  the  precise  moment  when  there  is  a 
minute  excess  of  iodine  present ;  it  is  this  drcumstanoe  which  MM.  Fordos  and  G^is 
have  taken  advantage  of  for  the  examination  of  cyanide  of  potassium  by  the  method 
of  volumes.    Their  mode  of  operation  is  as  follows : 

A  known  weight  of  the  cyanide  is  dissolved  in  a  definite  volume  of  water,  intro- 
duced into  a  glass  flask,  and  diluted  with  water  containing  carbonic  acid.  An 
alcoholic  solution  of  iodine  of  a  known  value  is  then  added  from  a  graduated  burette 
until  the  liquid  assumes  a  faint  and  permanent  yellow  tinge.  A  simple  proportion 
then  gives  the  percentage  of  cyanide  in  the  substance  examined. 

The  reaction  of  iodine  upon  the  cyanide  is  sufficiently  definite,  the  resulting  pro- 
ducts suflSciently  stable,  and  the  point  at  which  the  equivalent  quantity  of  iodine 
has  been  added  sufficiently  obvious  to  admit  of  very  accurate  results  being  obtained 
by  means  oi  this  process. 
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The  authors  have  satisfied  themselyes  that  none  of  the  impurities  likel/  to  be 
present  in  the  commercial  cyanide  react  upon  iodine,  and  the  error  which  might 
result  from  the  possible  presence  of  free  potash,  they  obviate  by  converting  it  mto 
bicarbonate,  whicli  is  altogether  without  influence  upon  iodine  under  the  conditionB 
of  the  experiment. 

In  some  instances  the  cyanide  contains  sulphurets,  and  their  presence  is  always  in* 
dicated  at  the  close  of  the  operation  by  a  turbidity  in  the  liquid,  whic^  ought  to  be 
perfectly  clear.  A  fresh  experiment  must  then  be  made,  and  the  sulphuret  pre- 
viously removed  by  the  addition  of  a  few  drops  of  sulphate  of  zinc  or  acetate  of  lead 
and  filtration. — Jouni.  de  Pharmacie  et  de  Chetme^  January,  1853. 


ON  THE  OCCURRENCE  OF  BERBERINE  IN  THE  COLUMBA  WOOD  OP 
CEYLON,  THE  MENISPERMUM  FENESTRATUM  OF  BOTANISTS.* 

BY  JAMES  D.  PERBINS,  ESQ. 

The  following  investigation  was  made  in  the  chemical  laboratory  of  St.  Bartholo- 
mew's Hospital  under  the  immediate  supervision  of  Dr.  John  Stenhouse.  Dr. 
Stenhouse  having  had  for  some  time  past  a  quantity  of  wood  of  the  Maiispermvm 
fenestratum  in  his  possession,  suggested  to  ine  this  investigation.  I  am  anxioas» 
therefore,  to  acknowledge  my  obligation  to  him,  not  only  for  the  material,  bat  also 
for  several  valuable  suggestions  in  the  course  of  the  inquiry. 

Hitherto  the  chief  source  of  the  alkaloid  berberine  has  been  the  root  of  the  bar- 
bery, Berheris  vulgaris.  Bodeker,  however,  about  four  years  ago,  ascertained  its 
existence  in  the  Columba  root  of  Pharmacy,  the  Cocculus  pabnahts,  where  it  occurs  in 
small  quantity  associated  with  columbine. 

The  following  remark  is  made  in  the  Chemical  Gazette  for  1849,  voL  vii,  p.  150: 

**  Tlie  occurrence  of  berberine  in  Berheris  and  Cocculus  is  remarkable  in  a  physio- 
logical point  of  view.  Bartling  places  both  of  these  families,  the  Menispermcae  and 
Berberidese,  in  the  class  of  the  Cocculinse,  which  is  in  accordance  with  the  fact  of 
both  containing  the  same  principle." 

As  berberine  has  now  also  been  found  in  another  of  the  Menispermeae,  the  aocoracy 
of  Bartling's  view  seems  to  be  greatly  confirmed. 

The  following  was  the  process  adopted  for  the  extraction  of  berberine  from  the 
Menispermvm  fenestratum.  A  quantity  of  the  wood,  which  had  a  bright  yelloir 
colour  resembling  that  of  quercitron,  was  rasped,  and  then  treated  with  successiTe 
portions  of  boiling  wat«r  till  it  had  become  nearly  tasteless.  The  aqueous  decoction 
acquired  a  deep  yellow  colour  and  an  intensely  bitter  taste.  It  was  next  evaporated 
carefully  to  the  consistence  of  an  extract,  then  introduced  into  a  flask  and  boiled 
with  ten  or  twelve  times  its  bulk  of  rectified  spirit  of  wine,  filtered  while  hot,  and 
the  residue  boiled  with  a  further  quantity  of  spirits,  which  dissolved  the  berberine, 
and  alsq  a  quantity  of  resinous  matter  by  which  it  was  accompanied.  The  alooholie 
solution  was  then  introduced  into  a  retort,  and  the  spirit  carefully  distilled  off,  until 
the  residue  on  agitation  appeared  to  have  nearly  tlie  consistence  of  oil  of  Titriol.  It 
was  then  set  aside  in  an  open  vessel,  and  in  the  course  of  twenty-four  hours  the 
liquid  became  filled  with  a  mass  of  Impure  crystals. 

After  draining  off  the  mother-liquor,  these  crystals  were  washed  with  a  small 
quantity  of  cold  spirit,  redissolved  in  boiling  alcohol,  and  set  aside  to  crystallise. 
Their  complete  purification  was  attempted  by  repeated  crystallizations.  It  was 
found,  however,  that  a  small  quantity  of  resinous  matter  adhered  obstinately  to  the 
crystals,  causing  them  to  remain  of  a  brownish  yellow  colour.  Tliis  brownish  tint 
was  ultimately  entirely  removed  by  solution  in  spirit  of  wine  and  digestion  wiUi  a 
little  purified  animal  charcoal,  the  pure  berberine  crystallising  from  the  solution  in 
beautiful  bright  yellow  needles.  The  crystals  were  found  to  contain  nitrogen,  and 
their  behaviour  with  various  reagents  corresponded  exactly  with  those  of  berberine. 

As  these  crystals  were  very  soluble  in  boiling  water,  a  quantity  of  them  was  dis- 
solved in  that  menstruum  ;  and  on  the  addition  of  the  requisite  amount  of  hydro- 
chloric acid,  a  crystalline  precipitate  was  immediately  obtained  in  the  form  of  long, 
slender,  golden-coloured  needles,  of  a  fine  silky  lustre. 

This  salt  was  dried  in  a  water-bath  at  212®  F.,  and  subjected  to  analysis  with  the 
following  results: 

*  A  foil  account,  with  drawing  of  transrerse  section  of  Columba  wood,  by  Mr.  D.  Hanboiy,  is 
eontained  in  the  Pharmaceutical  Journal,  vol  x,  page  321. — Ed,  Phartn,  JomiuL 
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6.25  gprs.  ignited  with  chromate  of  lead,  gare  14.398  grs.  of  carbonic  acid  and  3.2 
grs.  of  water. 

The  nitrogen  was  determined  by  WUls's  method.  8.18  grs:  of  salt  gare  4.94  grs. 
of  the  double  chloride  of  platinum  and  ammonium. 

The  chlorine  was  determined  as  chloride  of  silver.  3.59  grs.  gave  13.5  grs.  of 
chloride  of  silver. 

Hydrochhrade  o/Berberme. 

Otdculatod      Found 
numbers.       numbers. 

42  equivs.  Carbon    3150...62.75... 62.79 

20  equivs.  Hydrogen  250...  4.98...  5.67 

1  equiv.  Nitrogen 177...  3.53...  3.78 

I  equiv.  Chlorine  442...  8.85...  9.02 

10  equivs.  Oxygen  10^0.. .19.90... 

5019    100.00 

These  results  correspond  pretty  closely  with  the  formula  of  hydrochlorate  of  bethe- 
rine,  which,  when  dried  at  212  F.,  contains  one  equiv.  of  water,  and  is  consequently 
C«H,gNU9,HClxH0. 

The  hydrogen  in  this  determination  is  considerably  too  high,  which,  however,  is 
easily  accounted  for,  as  the  hydrochlorate  of  berberine,  after  being  dried  in  the 
water-bath,  is  eminently  hygroscophic,  and  consequently  absorbs  moisture  rapidly, 
while  being  mixed  with  the  chromate  of  lead.  This  observation  has  already  been 
made  by  Fleitmann,  who,  while  analysing  this  salt,  obtained  an  equally  great  excess 
of  hydrogen.  ^ 

A  quantity  of  the  double  platinum  salt  was  also  prepared  by  mixing  a  solution  of 
the  hydrochlorate  of  berberinc  with  one  of  chloride  of  platinum.  The  compound  ob- 
tained corresponded  precisely  in  its  appearance  and  properties  with  the  salt  prepared 
in  the  same  way  by  Fleitmann. 

2.80  grs.  of  salt  gave  0.49  gr.  of  platinum  =17.5  percent.,  the  calculated  quantity 
heing  17.55  per  cent, 

A  small  quantity  of  the  acid  chromate  of  berberine  was  also  prepared  by  adding  a 
solution  of  bichromate  of  potash  to  one  of  hydrochlorate  of  berberine.  The  salt 
which  precipitated  likewise  perfectly  agreed  in  its  properties  with  the  acid  chromate 
examined  by  Fleitmann. 

The  results  of  these  analyses  and  reactions  leave  no  doubt  as  to  the  identity  of 
the  alkaloid,  and  also  serve  to  corroborate  the  correctness  of  Fleitmann's  formula 
for  berberine,  which  I  briefly  subjoin  : 

Berberine,  crystallized  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  ds  Hw  NO»4-12HO. 

Berberine  dried  at  212°  F.,  C42  Hw  N0»+2HO. 

The  hydrochlorate  dried  at  212°  F.,  C42  Hu  NO.+HCl+HO. 

Double  chloride  of  berberine  and  platinum,  C^a  Hi,  NOo+HCI+PtClj.        • 

The  Menispermumfenesiratum  is,  according  to  Ainsle,  a  large  tree,  which  is  very 
common  in  Ceylon,  and  an  infusion  of  which  has  long  been  employed  by  the 
Cinghalese  as  a  valuable  tonic' bitter. 

Gray,  in  his  Supplement  to  the  Pharmacopoeia,  informs  us  that  this  tree  is  known 
to  the  Cinghalese  by  the  names  of  Woniwol  and  Bangwellzetta. 

Berberine  may  easily  be  obtained  in  very  considerable  quantity  from  Columba  wood, 
the  whole  of  which  it  pervades,  and  of  which  it  is  the  colouring  principle  ;  and  if. 
as  I  suspect,  the  resinous  matter  accompanying  it  consists  chiefly  of  altered  berbe- 
rine, improved  methods  of  extraction,  such  for  instance  as  the  employment  of  a 
vacuum  pan  apparatus,  would  in  all  probability  still  further  augment  the  amount 
of  product. 

I  am  informed  that  berberine  is  employed  as  a  remedial  agent  on  the  continent, 
but  its  scarcity  seems  hitherto  to  have  prevented  its  introduction  into  the  medical 
practice  of  tliis  country.  As  a  good  source  for  it  has  now  been  pointed  out,  it  may 
be  expected  that  berberine  will  take  its  place  with  the  other  alkaloids  in  our  Materia 
Medica. 

To  prevent  misconception  from  the  similarity  of  names,  it  may  perhaps  be  well  to 
remark,  that  berberine  and  berbeerine  are  very  different  substances;  the  latter  being 
the  active  principle  of  the  bark  of  the  bebee^  tree  of  Guaiana,  and  as  yet  has  not 
been  obtained  in  a  crystalline  form. — Philosophical  Mag^  August. 

St.  Bartholomew*^  Hospital^  July  20, 1852. 
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ON  THE  PERIODIC  RETURN  OF  THE  MINIMUM  OF  SUN-SPOTS ;  THE 
AGREEMENT  BETWEEN  THOSE  PERIODS  AND  THE  VARIATIONS 

OF  MAGNETIC  DECLINATION. 

BT  ROD.  TTOLF. 

Since  the  time  when  the  Academ7  was  pleased  to  take  an  interest  in  my  obser- 
vations establishing  a  relation  between  sun-spots  and  terrestrial  magnetism,  I  hare 
continued  the  study  of  these  phenomena,  and  have  examined  at  least  four  hundred 
volumes,  in  order  to  make  myself  acquainted  with  all  the  observations  of  sun-spots. 
The  result  is  a  memoir,  which  I  shall  shortly  compete,  the  contents  of  which  appear 
to  me  of  sufficient  importance  to  warrant  my  presenting  a  brief  report  of  them. 
The  memoir  is  divided  into  six  sections,  as  follows  : 

In  the  first  chapter  it  is  proved,  by  means  of  the  six  different  epochs  established 
by  the  minimum  and  maximum  of  sun-spots,  that  the  mean  duration  of  sun-spots 
may  be  fixed  at  11.111  =  0.0S8  year,  so  that  nine  periods  are  exactly  equivalent  to 
a  century. 

In  the  second  chapter  it  is  proved,  that  in  each  oentory  the  years  0.00, 1 1.1 1,  22.33; 
33.33,  44.44,  55.56,  66.67,  77.78,  88.89 »  correspond  to  the  mimrnnm  of  snn-apola. 
The  interval  between  the  minimum  and  the  succeeding  mazimam  varies.  The 
mean  is  five  years. 

The  third  chapter  contains  an  enumeration  of  all  the  observatioDs  of  son-siKiti 
from  the  time  of  Fabridus  and  Scheiner  to  Schwabe,  always  placed  parallel  with  n^f 
periods.    The  agreement  is  astonishing. 

The  fourth  chapter  establishes  the  remarkable  analogies  between  the  san-spoli 
and  the  variable  stars,  from  which  it  may  be  admissible  to  infer  an  intimate  con- 
nexion between  these  sing^ular  phenomena. 

Hie  fifth  chapter  demonstrates  that  my  period  of  11.111  years  ooincides  sdll  man 
exactly  with  the  variations  of  the  magnetic  declination  than  the  period  of  ten-aad- 
one-third  years  assumed  by  M.  Lamont.  The  magnetic  variations  even  foUow  Ifae 
sun-spots,  not  only  in  their  regular  changes,  but  also  in  all  their  smaBer  irregularilies; 
and  I  tiiink  that  this  latter  remark  will  suffice  to  prove  this  important  relatioo. 

The  sixth  diapter  treats  of  a  comparison  between  the  solar  period  and  Hm 
meteorological  indications  contained  in  a  Zurich  register  for  the  years  1000-1800. 
The  result  is  in  accordance  with  the  idea  of  Sir  W.  Herschel,  that  the  years  in  which 
the  spots  are  more  numerous  are  also  drier  and  more  fertile  than  others  ;  the  latter, 
on  the  contrary,  being  moister  and  stormy.  The  aurora  boreaHs  and  earthquakes 
mentioned  in  that  register  predominate  strikingly  in  the  years  of  san-spots. — C 
Bendusj  ycL  xxx.,  pp.  19,  705. 


ON  THE  BITTER  PRINCIPLE  OF  PHYSALIS  ALKEKENGI. 

BT  V.  DS88AK3NBB  AND  J.  CHADTABD. 

Prepabationb  of  this  plant  have  long  been  used  successfully  in  the  treatment  of 
fevers.  The  active  principle  resides  chiefly  in  the  leaves  and  fruit  capsules,  and 
was  prepared  by  treating  the  alcoholic  extract  with  water,  in  which  it  dissolves,  and 
then  shaking  the  solution  with  chloroform.  Wlien  pure  it  is  a  white  powder,  having 
a  bitter  taste  ;  it  is  uncxystallizable,  sparingly  soluble  in  cold  water,  ether,  or  acids» 
more  soluble  in  hot  water,  chloroform,  and  alcohoL  Tbe  probable  oompositioa  is 
On  Hn  Oi«. — Joum,  de  Pharm.  et  de  Chim.,  3me  ser.,  t.  xxi 


CHEMICAL  CONSTITUTION  OF  JALAP  RESIN. 

W.  Mater  has  examined  that  part  of  jalap  resin  which  is  insoluble  in  etiier.  He 
contradicts  the  statement  of  Sandrock,  that  it  consistB  of  two  resins,  and  describes  it 
as  being  without  smell,  taste,  or  odloiir,  softemng  at  266^  and  melting  at  SOS*^  F.  Tl^s 
resin  Mayer  calls  rhodeoretine;  its  composition  is  Cn  H«o  Ost,  and  it  is  identical  with 
the  jalapine  of  Bnchner  and  Heriserger,  and  the  $  resin  of  Sandrodc.  It  appears  to 
be  the  active  principle  of  jalap;  three  or  four  grains  caused  repeated  and  violcBt 
purghig.  Chemically  it  does  not  appear  to  have  the  character  of  an  acid,  although 
by  the  action  of  bases  it  is  converted  into  rhodeoretinic  add,  Cn  Hm  0««.    Svlphnric 
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acid,  hydrochloric  acid,  and  enralsine,  conyert  rhodeoretine  into  an  oilj  fuhstance 
— rhodeoretinolic  acid — and  sugar. 

When  acted  upon  by  nitric  acid  rhodeooretinic  add  yields  oxalic  add,  and  a  white 
crystalline  non-nitrogenous  acid — ix>omic  add — perhaps  identical  with  sehadc  add. 
Its  eompodtion  is  Cm  Hs  O4.  Mayer  la  of  opinion  that  rhodeoretinic  add  is  a  con- 
jugate compoand  of  rfaodeosetinoUc  add  and  sngar. 


THE  DOSE  OP  LIQUOB  POTASSI  lODBDI  COBIP.  AND  TINCTUEE 

lODnra  COMP. 


TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  PHARHAGBUTICAL  JOUKKAI.. 

Sib,— In  yoor  January  numher  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Journal,  whidi  I  haTe  just 
seen,  you  give  a  reply  to  a  question  I  put  you,  which  shows  dther  that  you  did  not 
read  the  letter  I  sent,  or  that  I  did  not  put  that  question  in  a  veiy  intelligible  way; 
this  latter  was  no  doubt  the  case.  With  the  yiew  of  further  explauiing  the  question, 
I  hare  copied,  tferbatim  et  UtercOimt  the  two  preparations  of  iodine  to  which  I  alluded, 
and  on  comparing  which  you  will  see  that,  although  their  medical  uses  are  the 
same,  there  exists  a  great  disparity  of  dose.  The  iodide  of  potassium  was  merely  men- 
tioned incidentally  as  showing  the  same  relatiTe  disparity  as  the  iodine,  and  I 
thought  you  might,  though  I  did  not,  see  some  reason  for  the  difference  in  the 
different  solvents  used  in  the  two  forms. 

I  am,  yours  obediently, 

B.  Clabk. 
(From  PhiBqi^s  Tra>ukUitm  of  the  Fharmaeopceku) 


TIVCT.  lODnm  OQMP. 

Take  of  Iodine,  an  ounce 

Iodide  of  Potassium,  two  ounces 
Rectified  Spirit,  two  pints. 
Macerate  until  they  aze  dissohred,  and 
strain. 


UQUOS  POTASSn  lODIDI  COMP. 

Take  of  Iodide  of  Potassium,  10  grs. 
Iodine,  5  grs. 

Distilled  Water,  a  pint. 

Mix,  that  they  may  be  dissoWed. 

Semarks. — In  this  mixture  the  iodide 
of  x>otas8ium,  by  uniting  with  an  ad- 
ditional portion  of  iodine,  renders  it 
soluble  in  water.  It  has  been  catted 
ioduretted  iodide  of  potassium.  It  is  a 
biown-odoirred  solution,  and  has  the 
peculiar  smell  and  taste  of  iodine,  and 
exerdses  the  characteristic  reaction  of 
this  element  on  stardi. 

Medicinal  Uses. — ^This  is  a  mode  of  ex- 
hibiting iodine,  which  has  been  found 
yery  seryiceable  in  diBperstng  some  fbrms 
of  bronchocele.  Dose:  •fSssto^^fJss; 
but  its  effects  varying  in  different  con* 
stituttons,  its  exhibition  requires  great 
judgment. 

Dose  of  Iouxne  :  *  l-64th  of  a  grain ; 
••  l^th  of  a  grain. 

Vevizesj  March  2,  1853. 

We  can  only  account  for  the  inconsistencgr  from  the  circumstance  that  the  last 
edition  of  Phillips's  Translation  was  not  completed  by  himself. 


Msdicuud  Uses, —  As  Liquor  Potasaii 
lodidiComp.    Dose:  •nix.  to  ••fjj. 


DoflB  OF  Iodise  : 
••  li  grain. 


l-4fch  of  a  grain; 


William  Ikce. — ^We  announce  with  much  regret  the  decease  of  Mr.  Ince,  of  the 
house  of  Godfir^  and  Cooke,  in  his  fifty-ninth  year.  Mr.  Inoe  has  been  a 
Member  of  the  Council  from  the  establishment  of  the  Sodety ;  he  filled  the  office 
of  Vice-President  in  1849-50,  and  President  in  1850-51.  Mr.  Ince  had  been  for  a 
considerable  time  in  a  delicate  state  of  health,  and  he  died  on  Saturday,  the  26th 
of  March,  at  his  residence  in  Kensington. 
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TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

7?.  E,  (Ruthin). — ^Dr.  Tire's  Anabfsis  of  Soda  Water.  —  See  toI.  iL,  page  126. 
We  do  not  recollect  any  subsequent  analysis  being  published  in  this  JournaL 

Ckemicus  (Worcester). — Gold  Lacquer. — To  one  pint  of  rectified  spirit  add  as  much 
gamboge  as  will  give  it  a  bright  yellow  colour,  then  add  twelve  ounces  of  seedlac  in 
fine  powder,  and  set  it  in  a  sand-bath  till  dissolved;  or  a  tincture  of  annatto  (one 
part  to  eight  of  spirit)  may  be  added  to  give  the  desired  colour.  Does  not  require 
filtering. — Beasley. 

K.  T.  M.  (Chester). — 5«m£«2i— See  yoL  tIL,  page  546,  and  yoL  1L,  page  358. 

An  Associate  (Edinburgh). — ^Water. 

C.  W.  S.  (Wellington). — DepUatory. — Mr.  Redwood  recommends  a  strong  solution 
of  sulphuret  of  barium,  with  sufficient  powdered  starch  to  form  a  paste ;  to  be  left 
on  for  a  few  minutes,  then  scraped  off  with  the  back  of  a  knife. 

B.  J.  L.  (Leeds). — Denial  Physiology  and  Surgery, — ^By  John  Tomes. 
J.  R.  v.  (Huddersfield). — Carbonate  of  soda  in  crystals— nof  dried. 

Mr.  Borlands  paper  has  been  received,  and  is  reserved  for  our  next  number. 

W.  Burgess, — The  communication  has  been  received,  but  the  specimen  has  not 
arrived. 

A.  P,  C,  (Witham). — Heat  is  not  a  chemical  element,  but  an  imponderable  agent. 

W.  (Manchester). — See  vol.  vii.  No.  7.  Also  page  461  of  this  number,  and  page 
314  of  vol.  xii.  No.  7. 

H.  W.  (Islington). — The  power  possessed  by  the  Council  under  the  Pharmacy  Act 
of  proceeding  against  persons  for  iUegally  assuming  or  using  the  title  of  Pharma- 
ceutical Chemist  are  not  confined  to  the  recovery  of  one  penalty.  A  person 
continuing  to  offend  after  having  been  convicted  and  fined,  would  be  liable  to  another 
prosecution,  to  be  repeated  pro  re  natd. 

W.  G.  (London). — See  No.  7  of  this  volume,  p,  314.  When  an  Associate  com- 
mences business  on  his  own  account  he  cannot  continue  to  be  an  Associate. 

A  Jiegistered  Apprentice  (Spilsby).— Both  the  Major  and  Minor  Examinations  are 
less  stringent  now  than  they  will  be  after  May. 

T.  J.  H.  (Gateshead). — See  vol.  xii  No.  5,  page  261.  The  authority  upon  which 
our  Correspondent  has  received  his  information  is  not  to  be  depended  upon, — the 
bye-law  speaks  for  itself.  All  Associates  admitted  prior  to  February,  1843,  are 
admissible  as  Members  when  they  commence  business  on  their  own  account,  on 
certificate  and  without  examination. 

W.  M.  S.  (Guildford)  is  right. 

C.  J.  H.  (Witney)  should  refer  to  some  work  on  Chemistry  or  Materia  Medica. 

Amicus  (Sheffield). — The  practice  of  copying  every  prescription  dispensed  is  not 
always  adopted.  Where  it  is  adopted,  there  is  an  advantage  in  copying  the  pre- 
scription before  preparing  the  medicine. 


Instructions  from  Members  and  Associates,  respecting  the  transmission  of 
the  Journal,  to  Mr.  Smith,  Secretary,  17,  Bloomsbury  Square,  before  the 
20th  of  the  month. 

Advertisements  (not  later  than  the  23rd  of  the  month)  to  Mr.  Churchill, 
Princes  Street,  Soho.  Other  communications  to  the  Editor,  15,  Langfaam 
Place. 
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THE  EXAMINATIONS  OF  THE  PHARMACEUTICAL  SOCIETY* 

Ik  consequence  of  the  announcement  that  until  the  month  of  Maj  the 
Examinations  at  Bloomsbury  Square  would  be  more  lenient  than  thej  would  be 
after  the  passing  of  the  new  bye-laws,  a  larse  number  of  Candidates  have  given 
notice  of  their  mtention  to  present  themselves  for  examination.  The  number 
reported  at  the  last  Meeting  of  the  Board  was  one  hundred  and  fifty-eight. 

In  consequence  of  this  pressure  upon  the  Examiners  the  Council  found  it 
necessary  to  make  special  relations  to  meet  the  urgency  of  the  case,  and  it 
was  resolved,  that  the  Board  should  meet  twice  every  montn  (May  excepted)  so 
long  as  occasion  shall  require  ;  and  that  all  those  who  ffive  notice  of  their  inten- 
tion  to  present  themselves  before  the  first  of  May  shiuil  be  entitled  to  come  up 
for  the  "  Pass  Examination*'  at  such  time  as  may  be  found  practicable  and 
mutually  convenient.  To  some  Candidates  a  delay  of  a  month  or  two  may  be 
rather  an  advantage  than  otherwise,  by  affording  additional  time  for  study. 
Others  having  made  arrangements  for  coming  forward  on  an  early  day,  and 
being  obliged  to  leave  town,  are  naturally  anxious  not  to  be  put  off.  The 
Board  of  Examiners  desire  to  consult  the  convenience  of  Candidates,  so 
far  as  may  be  found  practicable ;  but  in  the  absence  of  any  special  circum- 
stances requiring  a  deviation,  they  will  receive  them  in  the  order  of  their 
application. 


THE   SPECIAL   GENERAL  MEETING  AND   THE  APPROACHING 

ANNIVERSARY. 

DuBiKO  the  consideration  of  the  new  bye-laws  and  the  arrangements  for  the 
Anniversary,  a  question  arose  whether  the  next  election  of  Council  and  Auditors 
should  be  conducted  under  the  Charter  and  old  bye-laws,  which  remain  in  force 
until  the  next  Annual  Meeting,  or  under  the  Pharmacy  At*.t.  The  Act  declares 
that,  the  votes  of  Members  residing  more  than  five  miles  from  the  Post-office, 
St.  Martin^s-le-Grand,  shall  be  taken  '^  by  voting  papers  authorized  by  writing 
in  a  form  to  be  defined  in  the  bye- laws  of  the  Society,  or  in  a  form  to  the  like 
effect.*'  But  the  form  of  voting  papers  not  being  defined  in  the  existing  bve- 
laws,  it  was  necessary  to  pass  a  bye-law  defining  the  form  before  such  votmz 
papers  could  be  received ;  and  as  the  Act  declares  that  they  shall  be  received 
^^  at  all  Meetings  of  the  Society  at  which  votes  shall  be  taken  for  the  election  of 
officers,"  it  was  decided  by  the  legal  advisers  of  the  Society  that  such  must  be 
the  case  at  the  ensuing  election. 

It  was  on  this  account  that  a  Special  General  Meeting  was  held  during  the 
past  month  for  the  confirmation  of  the  bye-law,  which  has  subsequently  received 
the  confirmation  and  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  will  come  into 
operation  at  the  Annual  Meeting  on  the  18th  of  May. 

The  Special  General  Meeting  to  be  held  on  the  Uth  of  May  is  rendered 
necessary  by  the  fact,  that  the  old  bye-laws  will  cease  to  be  in  force  at  the 
Annual  Meeting  on  the  18th.  All  future  bye-laws  must  be  confirmed  by  a 
Special  General  Meeting,  and  also  by  the  Secretary  of  State.  It  is  important 
that  the  new  bye-laws  shall  be  ready  to  come  in  force  as  soon  as  the  old  laws 
expire,  since  the  Society  would  otherwise  be  without  bye-laws.  Supposing  the 
con&rmation  by  the  Special  General  Meeting  to  take  place  on  the  1  Itn  of  May, 
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the  confirmation  by  the  Secretary  of  State  will  atiU  be  raquired,  and  a  week  b 
as  short  an  interval  as  could  be  allowed'  for  this  pmpese;  In  faet,  it  will  be 
fortunate  if  such  confirmation  should  be  obtained  in  time  to  be  reported  to  the 
Annufd  Meeting.  To  facilitate  this  object  a  copy  of  the  jiroposed  bye-laws 
was  transmitted  to  the  Home  Office  (witii  the  bye*law  relating  to  the  voting 
papers)  about  the  same  time  that  a  copy  was  forwarded  by  post  to  each  Member 
of  the  Society. 

The  U'ransactions  of  the  Society  for  the  present  month  (page  519)  contain  the 
names  of  the  Members  of  Council  who  remain  in  office  by  rotation,  and  the 
candidates  proposed  for  election  at  the  Annual  Meeting.  The  voting  papers 
which  will  in  due  conrse  be  transmitted  to  the  country  Members  must  be 
preserved,  and  forwarded  according  to  the  instructions  accompanying  them,  as 
a  second  voting  paper  cannot  be  issued  to  any  Member,  and  no  voting  paper 
can  be  received  unless  transmitted  within  the  time  prescribed. 

Voting  papers  are  not  sent  to  Members  residing  within  five  miles  of  the  Fbst* 
office,  as  these  must  be  delivered  personally  at  we  Meeting,  and  each  Member 
will  receive  his  voting  paper  at  the  time  of  the  election.  This  regulation  was 
adopted  advisedly  in  the  Act.  It  is  desirable  that  those  Members  who  reside 
within  a  reasonable  distance  should  attend  the  Meeting.  If  their  voting  papers 
were  allowed  to  be  sent  by  post  many  mi^ht  think  it  unnecessary  to  attend,  who 
being  obliged,  under  the  existing  regulation,  to  deliver  their  votes  personally, 
have  an  additional  inducement  to  be  present  at  the  Meeting.  These  oppor- 
tunities of  meeting  together  should  be  taken  advantage  of  whenever  they  occur. 
Those  who  are  satisfied  with  the  progress  of  the  Society,  and  desire  to  promote 
its  further  prosperity,  can  scarcely  think  it  too  great  a  sacrifice  to  attend  once 
in  the  year  to  give  their  countenance  and  support  to  the  proceedings ;  and  on 
these  occasions  an  opportunity  is  affi)rded,  on  the  presentation  of  uie  Annual 
Report  of  the  Council,  to  make  comments  on  the  past  management,  and  (^See 
su^estions  for  the  consideration  of  the  future  Council. 

The  Society  having  now  acquired  an  important  position,  and  having  lately 
received  a  very  considerable  accession  of  strength  and  influence,  a  correspond- 
ing amount  of  responsibility  rests  on  the  Members  who  possess  a  pow^  never 
before  enjoyed  hy  the  Pharmaceutists  of  this  country.  In  the  exercise  of  this 
power  discretion  is  requisite.  It  has  been  acquired  by  imion  among  ourselves, 
and  can  only  be  maintained  by  a  continuance  of  that  union  and  perseverance  in 
the  steady  and  consistent  course  which  has  placed  the  Society  in  its  present 
position.  It  should  be  our  desire,  from  time  to  time,  to  rectify  any  defects 
which  may  be  found  to  exist,  and  to  receive  with  attention  such  suggestions  as 
may  be  offered  with  a  view  to  reform  abuses,  or  in  any  way  to  promote  the 
interests  of  the  Society.  At  the  same  time  we  advise  the  Members  not  to  be 
misled  by  vulgar  tirades  and  ridiculous  aspersions,  emanating  from  persons 
professing  to  be  the  real  friends  of  the  Society,  and  showing  Uie  sincerity  of 
their  professions  by  finding  fault  with  almost  everything  that  it  has  done  mun 
the  time  of  its  establishment  up  to  the  present  day. 


PROCEEDINGS  UNDER  THE  MEDICINE  STAMP  AND 

LICENCE  ACTS. 

The  officers  of  the  Board  of  Inland  Revenue,  Somerset  House,  have  lately 
been  active,  especially  in  the  neighbovirhood  of  Bath  and  Bristol,  in  the  pur- 
chase of  proprietary  medicines,  with  a  view  of  ascertaining  whether  the  law  is 
observed.     We  regret  to  add  that  many  of  the  parties  on  whom  this  patronage 


sold  without  stamps.     In  some  instances  a  paper  label,  closely  resembling  a 
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stamp,  is  pasted  over  the  oork  of  the  bottle  in  the  manner  in  which  stamps  are 
usually  affixed.  On  a  hasty  glance  it  might  be  supposed  that  the  medicine  was 
duly  stamped,  but  a  closer  mspection  discloses  the  fact,  that  the  stamp  did  not 
emanate  from  [Somerset  House,  but  is  an  imitation  of  the  genuine  article,  and 
intended  to  denote  that  the  medicine  is  made  only  by  the  vendor  whose  name 
it  bears. 

We  hsEve  again  to  request  the  Members  of  the  Society  to  reyise  the  explana- 
tions of  the  laws  which  have  appeared  in  this  Journal,  and  which,  if  they  had 
not  been  disregarded,  would  have  prevented  the  annoyance  and  expense  con- 
sequent upon  the  proceedings  now  pending.  The  Acts  are,  as  we  have  often 
had  oecaston  to  observe,  intricate  and  perplexing ;  but  we  have  taken  much 
pains  in  reducing  the  principle  on  which  they  are  founded  to  a  simple  and 
tangible  form,  m  this  task  we  have  been  assisted  by  legal  advisers,  and  also  by 
the  authorities  at  Somerset  House,  whose  desire  is — not  to  obtain  penalties — but 
to  enforce  obedience  to  the  law,  and  who  have  therefore  from  time  to  time 
afforded  every  explanation  which  circumstances  have  required.  Vexatious  and 
oppressive  as  the  law  may  appear  to  those  whom  "  the  shoe  pinches,^*  annoyance 
may  be  easily  avoided  by  attention  to  the  rules  laid  down,  and  by  affixing  a 
stamp  in  cases  where  the  law  requires  it.  The  tax  is  paid  by  the  public,  as  the 
amount  of  the  stamp  is  added  to  the  price  of  the  medicine;  but  when  the  law  is 
infringed,  the  penalty  is  paid  by  the  Chemist.  In  proportion  as  the  provisions 
of  the  law  are  explained  and  understood,  the  plea  of  ignorance  loses  its  effect^ 
and  the  same  grounds  for  the  mitigation  or  remission  of  penalties  which  existed 
several  years  ago,  do  not  exist  at  the  present  time.  We  therefore  earnestly 
recommend  the  Members,  in  respect  for  the  character  of  the  Society  as  well  as 
for  their  own  pockets,  to  comply  with  the  requirements  of  the  Acts  so  long  as 
they  continue  m  force. 

In  our  number  for  November,  1651,  page  197,  we  published  a  brief  summary, 
and  also  a  reference  to  previous  articles  on  the  subject:  but  we  may  condense 
the  principle  on  which  the  stamp  duty  is  imposed  into  a  small  compass,  by 
su^esting  the  three  following  questions. 

firsts  Is  the  medicine  a  secret  or  oocult  preparation? 

Secondly,  Is  it  stated  to  be  prepared  oni.t  by  the  person  whose  name  it  bears  ? 

Thirdly,  Is  it  reconmiended,  on  the  label,  or  on  a  handbill,  or  by  any  kind 
of  public  advertisement,  for  the  cure  or  relief  of  any  disorder? 

In  all  or  any  one  of  these  cases  it  must  be  stamped. 

More  detailed  particulars  may  be  found  in  the  articles  above  referred  to,  and 
we  may  notice  in  particular,  an  article  under  the  head  ^'  Sailing  near  the  wind,*' 
vol.  ix.,  page  298,  and  the  *^  Instructions  to  Officers  relating  to  Medicine  Stamp 
Duty,  issued  by  the  Commissioners  of  Stamps,"  vol.  viii.,  page  154.  To  the 
latter  article  are  added  the  clauses  of  the  Stamp  Act  under  which  proceedings 
are  taken,  the  schedule  of  medicines  specified  as  liable,  and  references  to  other 
Acts  relating  to  the  subject. 

A  correspondent  having  inqunred  whether  medicines  requiring  a  stamp  in  this 
country  are  equally  liable  if  exported  to  the  colonies,  or  elsewhere,  we  may  add 
that  they  are  uable ;  and  that  if  sent  out  without  the  stamp,  they  may  be  seized 
at  the  Custom-House,  and  a  penalty  inflicted  for  each  bottle,  pot,  or  package. 


THE  PROPOSED  NEW  TARIFF. 

We  subjoin  an  extract  from  the  new  Tariff,  containing  a  list  of  th  e  goods 
wares,  and  merchandize  connected  directly  or  indirectly  with  the  drug  trade 
which  will  be  subjected  to  change  or  repeal  of  duty  if  the  proposal  of  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  should  be  earned.  Most  of  the  changes  are  of  little, 
importance,  and  for  what  purpose  they  are  introduced  it  is  not  easy  to  con- 
jecture.   It  cannot  be  with  a  view  of  carrying  out  the  principles  of  free  trade, 
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«B  the  changes  are  partial,  and,  in  some  instances,  inconsistent  with  sacfa 
principles. 

For  example :  the  duty  on  morphia  and  its  salts  is  reduced  from  5f.  to  2t.  6^ 
per  lb.,  while  ihe  duty  on  opium  remains  the  same,  and  the  duty  on  spirit  is 
not  diniinished.  Thus  the  foreign  manufacturer  is  protected  by  an  import  doty 
on  the  raw  material*  and  an  excise  duty  on  the  spirit  required  in  this  and 
other  chemical  processes.  The  English  manufacturer  is  to  be  deprived  of 
half  the  protection  he  formerly  enjoyed,  as  a  set-off  against  this  disadTantage» 
in  the  form  of  an  import  duty  on  the  preparations.  If  we  are  to  have  finee 
trade  on  one  side  it  is  only  fair  that  we  should  have  it  on  the  other,  or  if  any 
protection  is  to  be  retained  charity  begins  at  home^  and  the  British  manu- 
facturer has  a  prior  claim  on  the  British  legislature,  and  the  repeal  of  the  duty 
on  opium  would  be  an  act  of  poller  as  well  as  justice.  Foreign  govemments 
protect  the  interest  of  their  own  subjects,  which  is  held  by  them  to  be  the  primary 
consideration.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  preparations  of  mercury  are  to  be  free  of 
import  duty,  we  may,  therefore,  expect  an  influx  of  foreign  blue  pill  and  other 
mercurials 

Li  the  case  of  drugs  and  medicinal  substances  this  is  not  merely  a  money 
quesdon.  We  have  on  previous  occasions  adverted  to  the  fact  that  import 
duties  on  these  commodities  act,  to  some  extent,  as  a  check  upon  the  sale  of  such 
as  are  damaged  and  worthless.  The  reduction  of  such  duties  is  not  felt  by  the 
public,  it  confers  no  benefit  on  the  trade,  it  entails  loss  on  the  holders  of  stock, 
and  r^uces  the  amount  of  revenue  from  that  source  without  diminishing  tbe 
expenses  of  collecting,  or  producing  any  advantage  to  counterbalance  the  incon- 
venience attending  the  change. 

Much  dissatisfaction  exists  on  the  subject  of  the  excise  licence  for  the  sale  of 
tea,  coffee,  chocolate,  and  pepper.  According  to  the  proposed  arrangement,  the 
Chemist  who  is  obliged  to  sell  pepper  will  on  this  account  be  under  the  necessity 
of  taking  out  the  above  licence,  amounting  to  a  per  centage  on  the  rental,  namely, 
\\8.  6d  jf  the  rental  do  not  exceed  £10,  and  a  further  sum  of  one  shilling  in  the 
pound  on  any  amount  of  rent  exceeding  XIO.  As  pepper  is  a  drug,  and  of 
necessity  included  in  the  stock  of  a  Chemist,  this  becomes  a  serious  question, 
and  we  trust  some  steps  will  be  taken  to  effect  a  fair  arrangement  on  the 
subject. 

We  have  no  doubt  that  upon  a  proper  representation  of  the  facts,  the  Chan* 
cellor  of  the  Exchequer  would  be  willing  to  introduce  such  amendments  as  to 
meet  the  justice  of  the  case,  and  an  opportunitv  will  be  afforded  for  a  full  con- 
sideration of  the  subject,  by  the  Members  of  the  Society,  before  the  House  goes 
Into  committee  on  the  deta^s  of  the  proposed  changes. 

CUSTOMS. 


No.  I. 
That  the  duties  of  customs  chargeable 
upon  the  goods,  wares,  and  merchan- 
dize, hereafter  mentioned,  imported 
into  the  United  Kingdom,  shall  cease 
and  determine,  viz : — 
Ambor,  manufkctures  of ;  anchovies,  aqua- 
fbrtis ;  banrtes,  sulphate  of  (ground) ;  black- 
ing ;  brass,  powder  of ;  bronze  powder,  paint ; 
camphor,     refined,     cantharides,    oarmlne; 
chalk,  prepared  or  manufactured,  and  not 
otherwise  enumerated ;  chicoiy,  or  any  other 
vegetable  substance,  applicable  to  the  uses  of 
cmoory  or  coffee,  via.,   raw  or  kiln-dried; 


cobalt,  oxide  of ;  twine,  copper,  ore  of,  &c. ; 
crystal,  cut  or  manufactured;  elder-flower 
water,  extract  of  cheatnut-bark  and  wood, 
quercitron  bark,  logwood,  safflower,  gun- 
powder, honey:  ink,  Indian,  isinglass:  lead, 
pig  and  sheet ;  liquorice  root ;  mercury,  pre- 
pared, naphtha,  oil  of  rosin,  olives,  orangie- 
flower  water ;  painters*  colours,  manufsctured; 
phosphorus,  rose-water,  saccharum  satumi ; 
spelter,  or  sine  vis.,  rods  and  oxide  of.  tama- 
rinds :  tin,  vis.,  in  blocks,  ingots,  bars,  or 
slabs;  turpentine,  of  a  greater  valne  than 
16«.  per  cwt.,  oil  or  spirit  of  vanelloea,  vamtsh 
not  otherwise  described,  verdigris,  vvjuioe, 
vinegar ;  wax,  sealing. 


•  The  datj  on  opium  paid  by  the  foreipi  manufacturer  is  Ad. :  in  this  coantry  it  is  €dl  8d  or 
more,  according  to  quality :  the  price  of  spirit  of  wine  in  England  is  raised  by  the  daty  more  thm 
100  per  cent  above  that  m  France  and  Germany. 
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No.  4. 
That  in  lieu  of  the  duties  of  customs 
now  chargeable  on  the  articles  under- 
mentioned, imported  into  the  United 
Kingdom,  the  following  duties  shall 
be  d^ged,  yiz : 


Almondfl,  Jordan  the  cwt. 

'*    not  Jordan  nor  bitter       ** 
•*    paste  of. the  lb. 

Arrowroot the  cwt. 


£  «.  d. 
0  10    0 
10 
0 


4 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


or  at 

the 
ootion 
of  tho 


Importer  ^  ® 
for  every 

jTLOO 

value 


other  pre- 


opium,  Guinea  pep 
"per.  vitriol,Peruviftn 
or  Jesuit's  bark,  and 
of  radix  Rhatania}... 
Extract  or  preparation 
of  any  article,  not  be- 
ing particularly  euu- 
meratod  or  described, 
nor  otherwise  chaiiped 

with  duty 

Jewels,  emeralds,  and  al 
cious  stones,  set 

for  every  .^00  value  10 
Lead,  manufactures  of,  not  otherwise 

enumerated the  cwt.  0 

Llouorioe  paste,  not  of  the  British 

Possessions  1 

Haocaroni 0 

Maoe  the  lb.  0 

Morphia  and  its  salts   •*       0 

Mustard  flour thccwt. 

Nutmegs  of  all  sorts the  lb. 

Nux  vomica the  cwt. 

Oil.  viz.,  Almond the  lb. 

Bays  " 

PerAimery,  not   otherwise  enume- 
rated   per  lb. 

Pickles,  preserved  in  vinegar,  the  gal. 

Pimento the  cwt. 

Pomatum the  lb. 

Powder,  vixn  Hair-powder *' 

Perfumed  ** 

Not  otherwise  enumerated  or  de- 
scribed, that  will  serve  the  same 

purpose  as  starch  thecwt. 

Qnassfab 

Migo^ 


•c 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


0 

1 
1 

2 

1 
1 

8 

0 
0 

0 
0 
5 
0 
0 
0 


0 
1 
0 


0 
2 

^ 
4 


Barley,  pearled   ** 

Brass,  manufactures  of,  not  otherwise 

enumerated  0  10    0 

Bronse,  raaiiuflActuros  of,  not  other- 
wise enumerated 0  10 

Candles,  viz..  Spermaceti the  cwt.  0    2 

Stearine - 

Tallow " 

Wax - 

Gapers,  including  the  pickle  ...the  lb. 

Cassava  Powder the  cwt. 

Cassia  Lignea .the  lb. 

Chicory,  or  other  vegetable  matter 
applicable  to  the.  uses  of  chicory  or 
coffee,  via.— 

Roasted  or  ground... the  lb. 

Cinnamon '* 

Cloves •• 

Cocttlus  Indicus theowt. 

Comfits,  dry the  lb. 

Confectionary " 

Corks»  ready  made ** 

Squared  for  rounding,  the  cwt. 
Essences,  viz.— 

Of  Spruce    the  lb.  0    3    6 

Not  otherwise  enume-1 
rated  or  described, 
viz.,  extract  of  car- 
damoms, Coculus 
Indicus,  Guinea 
graiub  and  of  Para-  [ 
cUse,  liquorice,  nux 
vomica^  _     quassia,  I 


0 

4 
4 
4 
4 

u 

4» 

1 


6 

2 

2 

0 

U 

1* 

S 

8 


0    0 


0    0 
2    0 


0 
0 
0 
6 
6 
0 
0 
1 
1 

2 
1 
0 
2 

2 
2 


41 

0 

4i 


Semolina  "      0   0   4# 

Starch  -       0    0    4* 

Tapioca "       0    0    4* 

Tlufoil ••       0  W^   0 

Manufactures  of,  not  otherwise 

enumerated thecwt.  0  10   0< 

Spirits,  cordials,  or  strong  waters, 
not  being  the  produce  of  any 
British  Possession  in  America,  nor 
of  any  British  Possession  within 
the  limits  of  the  Bast  India  Com- 
pany's diarter,  in  regard  to  whioh 
the  conditions  of  the  Act  4th  Yict., 
chap.  8,  have  or  shall  have  been 
fUlniled,  sweetened,  or  mixed  with 
any  article,  so  that  the  degree  of 
strength  cannot  be  exactly  ascer- 
tained by  Sjrkes'  hydrometer;  and 
perfumed  spirits  to  be  used  as  per- 

mmeryonly the  gallon  1    0    0^ 

Yermicelli thecwt.  0    1    0 

Washing-balls *'       0 16   O 

Water,  Cologne-water,  the  flask 
(thirty  of  such  flasks  containing 

not  more  than  one  gallon) each  0    0    8 

When  not  in  flasks  (as  perfumed 
spirits)  the  gallon  1    0    O- 

No.  5. 

That  the  duties  of  customs  now  charge- 
able on  the  articles  undermentioned^ 
imported  into  Scotland  and  Ireland ». 
shall  cease  and  determine,  and  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following  duties  shall  be- 
chaxged,  viz.: 

Spirits  or  strong  waters,  for  every 
gallon  of  such  spirits,  of  any 
strength  not  exceeding  the  strength 
of  proof  by  Sykes'  hydrometer,  and 
so  m  proportion  for  any  greater  or 
less  quantity  than  a  gallon,  viz- : 
Spirits  or  strong  waters,  the  pro- 
duce of  any  British  Possession  in 
America,  not  being  sweetened 
spirits  or  spirits  mixed  wiih  any 
article  so  that  the  degree  of 
strength  thereof  cannot  be  exactly 
ascertained  by  such  hydrometer: 
If  imported  into  Scotland,  the  galL  0    6    0^ 

Ireland        *^      0    8   8 

Na  6. 

That  in  lieu  of  the  present  ad  vabrof^ 
rates  of  duties  of  customs  charged 
upon  the  importation  into  the  United 
Kingdom  of  the  undermentioned  arti- 
cles, as  not  being  enumerated  in  the 
Tariff,  the  following  duties  of  cu8tom8> 
shall  be  charged  thereon,  viz.: 

Caoutchouc  or  India-rubber*  manu- 
factures of. thelb.  0    0   4 

Gutta  percha^  manufactiues  of,  not 
moulded,  such  as  bands,  sheets, 

soles,  tubing the  cwt.  0   6   (^ 

Arti^  moulded the  lb.  0    0   Z 

Ludfers,  of  wood,  in  boxes  containing 
not  more  than  100  matches, 

the  gross  of  boxes  0   0   t 
In  boxes  containing   more 
than  100 the  gross  of  boxes  0   0   8 

Vesta  of  Wax,  in  boxes  not  exceeding 
1,000  matcl  les the  1,000  matches  0   0   0^- 

Manna  croup thecwt.  0    0    4^ 

Salicine theos.0    0   & 

Sauces  not  otherwise  enumerated 

the  lb.  0   0   1 

Soy the  gallon  0   0   8 

Stearine theowt.  0   1   & 
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FUKTHER  OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE  PROPOSED  MEDICAL  BILL. 

J  V  our  number  for  January,  we  gave  a  brief  notice  of  the  drafit  of  a  Medical 
Bill,  which  had  been  announced  as  being  on  its  waj  to  the  House  of  Commons. 
Since  that  time  a  deputation,  consisting  of  the  leading  supporters  of  that 
measure,  with  several  Members  of  Parliament,  has  had  an  interview  with  the 
Home  Secretary,  with  a  view,  we  are  informed,  of  inducing  the  GoTemment  to 
take  charge'of  the  Bill. 

We  have  seen  no  published  report  of  what  took  place  on  the  above  occasion^ 
but  understand  that  the  conversation  relatid  to  sfeneral  principles  rather  than 
details,  and  that  the  draft  submitted  to  Lord  PaTmerston  was  substanttallj  the 
same  which  had  been  published,  and  which  originated  with  the  Provincial 
Medical  and  Surgical  Association,  of  which  Sir  Charles  Hastings  is  President. 

Judffing  from  the  tenor  of  the  current  conversation  on  the  subject,  we  may 
infer  that  the  Bill  is  likely  to  meet  with  a  more  favourable  reception  than  its 
predecessors ;  but  whether  the  apparent  assent  arises  from  apathy  and  want  of 
faith  in  the  passing  of  any  Medical  Bill,  or  whether  it  proceeds  from  a  positive 
approval,  we  are  at  present  unable  to  determine.  There  are  many  members  of 
the  profession  who  have  dismissed  the  question  of  medical  reform'  from  their 
minds  as  chimerical ;  but  others,  who  previously  entertained  this  idea,  have 
expressed  more  sanguine  expectations  with  reference  to  the  Bill  now  in  con- 
templation. 

We  must  therefore  deal  with  it  as  a  measure  likely  to  be  shortly  introduced 
into  Parliament,  and  consider  that  portion  of  its  pnmsions  which  relates  to 
Pharmacy,  and  which,  as  we  have  before  stated,  would,  if  passed  in  its  present 
form,  affect  the  interest  of  Pharmaceutical  Chemists. 

During  the  discussion  on  the  Pharmacy  Bill  in  the  House  of  Conmions,  a 
certain  principle  was  Idd  down,  which  was  also  insisted  on  by  the  witnesses,  and 
assented  to  by  the  members  of  the  Select  Committee.  This  principle  is  adopted, 
and  concisely  expressed  in  the  preamble  of  the  Bill  now  before  us. 

<  ''Whereas  it  is  for  the  good  of  all  Her  Majesty's  subjects  that  the  knowledge  of 
physic  and  surgery  should  be  promoted,  and  that  means  should  be  afforded  whereby 
those  who  have  been  examined  and  found  skilful  by  competent  authority  may  be 
known  from  ignorant  and  unskilful  pretenders  to  the  same  knowledge  :  and  whmas 
the  laws  now  in  force  concerning  the  profession  of  physic  and  surgery  require  to  be 
amended,  be  it  enacted,"  &c. 

From  the  terms  of  this  preamble,  it  might  be  inferred  that  the  Bill  was 
intended  merely  to  provide  for  the  registration  of  qualified  practitioners,  and 
the  protection  of  the  public  against  impotsition.  This  is  the  principle  of  the 
Pharmacy  Act,  which  was  curtailed  and  modified,  because  as  originally  drawn, 
it  went  a  step  further,  and  prohibited  the  dispensing  of  prescriptions  by  in- 
competent persons. 

But  while  the  principle  of  the  Pharmacy  Act  is  adopted  in  the  preamble  of 
the  proposed  Medical  Bill,  the  provisions  of  the  Bill  are  drawn  in  accordance 
with  the  principle  of  former  medical  bills,  which  prohibit  under  a  penalty,  the 
practice  of  medicine  by  unqualified  persons.  This  deviation  from  what  appears 
on  the  face  of  the  preamble,  may  probably  be  explained  by  reference  to  the  con- 
cluding sentence,  which  alludes  to  the  laws  now  in  force  requiring  to  be  amended. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  at  tho  present  time  to  discuss  the  comparative  merits  of 
the  two  modes  of  legislation,  but  the  distinction  ma^  be  thus  explained : — 
According  to  the  principle  of  previous  medical  legislation,  the  penalty  is 
recoverable  for  the  performance  of  certain  functions  by  an  unqualified  person, 
but  not  for  the  assumption  of  a  sign  or  title,  or  pretending  to  be  qualified. 
According  to  the  principle  of  the  rharmacy  Act,  the  peniuty  is  recoverable 
from  an  unqualified  person  for  deceiving  the  public  by  pretending  to  be  qualified, 
but  not  for  performing  the  functions,  provided  he  does  so  without  such  pretence. 

In  the  former  case,  the  public  are  liable  to  imposition,  and  the  imposton 
usually  escape  punishment,  because  the  persons  imposed  upon  are  the  only 
witnesses  who  could  bring  them  to  justice.  In  the  latter  case  the  responsibility 
is  thrown  upon  the  public,  who  are  enabled  to  distinguish  between  the  qualified 
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and  the  unqualified ;  and  the  conviction  of  an  offender  is  more  easy  because  the 
assumption  of  a  title  or  sign  implying  qualification  could  at  once  be  proved,  and 
without  such  assumption,  he  might  *Uive  to  blush  unseen,  and  waste  his 
sweetness  on  the  desert  air.** 

In  the  Bill  before  us,  the  former  principle  is  professed  in  the  preainble,  the 
latter  carried  out  in  the  provisions* 

**  Clause  xxvi.  Summafy  penalty  against  unre^lered  practitionen. — If  any  person 
shall,  after  the  first  day  of  February,  1854,  act  or  practise  as  a  Physician,  Sargeon, 
Apothecary*  or  Licentiate  in  medicine,  in  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  without 
being  duly  registered  according  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  and  witfaonc  having  a 
certificate  as  aforesaid  in  force  at  the  time  of  his  so  practising  or  acting  as  a 
Fhysician,  Surgeon,  Apothecary,  or  Licentiate  in  medicine,  he  shall,  on  conviction 
before  any  magistrate  having  jurisdiction  in  the  county,  city,  or  place  where  the 
offence  was  committed,  forfeit  and  pay  a  sum  not  exceeding  five  pounds  nor  less  than 
forty  shillings,  for  every  such  offence,  to  t)e  recoverable  within  six  months  next  after 
the  commission  of  the  said  o^nce." 

In  the  interpretation  clause,  the  term  '^  Medicine  *'  is  defined  to  signify 
'*  Medicine,  Surgery,  Midwifery,  and  Pharmacy,'*  consequently,  a  '*  Licentiate 
in  Medicine  "  would  signify  a  person  licensed  to  act  or  practise  in  these  several 
capacities,  and  a  person  acting  or  practbing  in  any  one  of  them,  would  be  acting 
or  practbing  as  a  licentiate  in  medicine,  and  liable  to  the  penalty  if  unregistered. 
This  clause  thetrefore  would  annihilate  Chemists  and  Druggists,  if  it  were  not 
guarded  by  the  following : — 

*'  Not  any  thing  in  this  Act  contained  shall  extend  or  be  constroed  to  extend  to 
prejudice  or  in  any  way  to  affect  the  trade  or  business  of  a  Chemist  or  Druggist  in 
the  buying,  preparing,  compounding,  dispensing  and  vending  drugs,  medicines,  and 
medicinable  compounds,  wholesale  or  retail,  without  the  giving  of  medical  or  surgical 
advice." 

This  qualified  exemption,  coupled  with  the  definition  of  the  term  "  medical,^' 
places  the  Chemist  and  Druggist  in  an  equivocal  position.  If  he  should  advise 
a  patient  to  take  a  dose  of  medicine,  recommend  one  preparation  in  preference 
to  another,  or  suggest  the  application  of  a  plaster  to  a  cut,  he  has  not  fulfilled 
the  conditions  on  which  he  is  exempted  from  the  operation  of  the  Act.  A 
variety  of  questions  might  arise  on  tliis  point,  and  he  would  never  be  secure 
against  persecution.  Although  expressed  in  different  words,  this  restriction 
is  substantially  the  same  which  has  been  usually  introduced  into  previous 
Medical  Bills,  and  which  has  given  rise  to  more  discussion  than  any  other 
problem  relating  to  medical  reform.  We  are  not  advocating  the  practice 
of  medicine  by  Chemists,  but  we  advocate  consistency,  and  claim  on  behalf  of 
Chemists  with  regard  to  giving  advice,  that  which  is  conceded  to  unqualified 
shopkeepers  with  regard  to  the  sale  and  di^ensing  of  medicines.  The  sup- 
porters of  the  restrictive  policy  in  the  former  case,  adopt  the  opposite  principle 
m  the  latter,  but  we  maintain  that  the  same  principle,  mutatis  mutandis,  is  appli- 
cable to  both.  The  question  is  this — are  persons  to  be  prohibited  from  per- 
forming that  for  which  they  are  not  qualified,  or  are  they  merel;^  to  be  prohibited 
from  fraudulently  assuming  titles  and  signs  implying  qualification  ?  Kearly  all 
the  medical  witnesses  before  the  Select  Committee  on  the  Pharmacy  Bill 
appeared  in  the  capacity  of  absolute  free  traders.  They  would  admit  of  no 
restriction  on  the  uneducated  shopkeeper  in  the  sale  of  medicines,  or  even  in 
the  dispensing  of  prescriptions.  No  protection  was  to  be  granted  to  the  qua- 
lified Pharmaceutical  Chemist,  except  in  the  distinction  of  a  sign  or  title 
enabling  the  public  to  discrinunate  between  the  educated  and  the  ignorant.  A 
tinker  might  dispense  Physicians'  prescriptions,  but  could  not  assume  the  title  of 
Pharmaceutical  Chemist.  The  principle  was  adopted  by  the  legislature,  and  we 
have  at  present  seen  no  reason  to  be  dissatisfied  with  the  result.  The  same  dose 
which  tne  jnedical  reformers  have  administered  to  the  Chemists  they  must 
swallow  themselves,  and  they  must  alter  their  Bill  accordingly,  otherwise  it 
will  share  the  fate  of  its  predecessors. 
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TRANSACTIONS 

OF 

THE    PHARMACEUTICAL    SOCIETY. 


AT  A  SPECIAL  GENERAL  MEETING  OF  THE  SOCIETr, 

Held  m  the  6ih  of  Aprils  1858. 

MB.  J08XPH  GIFFOBD,  PRESIDENT,  IN  THE  CHAIBy 

The  forms  of  Voting  Papers  agreed  to  by  the  Council  were  submitted.    (See 
the  Transactitms  of  last  month,  page  464.) 

Moved  by  Mb.  Hallows,  seconded  by  Mb.  Squibk. — Eeiolvedj 
That  the  Form  of  Voting  Paper,  relating  to  the  election  o£  Members  of 
Council,  be  adopted,  the  words  ^^  on  the  Scrutineers"  being  omitted,  the  words 
"and  address''  being  added    after  the  words  "his  name,"  the  "Nota  Bene'* 
also  being  omitted  and  placed  on  the  envelope  sent  to  Country  Members  only. 

(See  page  465.) 

Moved  by  Mb.  J.  B.  Edwabds,  seconded  by  Mb.  Bastick. — Re8(^Ded, 
That  the  Form  for  voting  at  the  election  for  Auditors  be  adopted,  sul^tituting 
for  the  first  instruction  the  following  words :— "  Every  Member  voting  must 
erase  the  names  of  all  the  Candidates  for  whom  he  does  not  intend  to  vote.    If 
more  than  five  names  be  left,  the  voting  paper  will  be  rejected." 

The  following  are  the  instructions  for  voting  as  finally  agreed  upon  by  the 
meeting  and  subsequently  confirmed  by  the  Secretary  of  State : 

FOR  MEMBERS  OF  COUNCIL. 

IK81BUCTI0NS  FOB  VOTING. 

"  Every  Member  voting  must  erase  the  names  of  all  the  Candidates  for  whom 
he  does  not  intend  to  vote.  If  more  than  fourteen  names  be  left  the  voting 
paper  will  be  rejected. 

"  The  voting  paper,  after  the  erasure  of  names,  must  be  folded  up  and  en- 
closed in  the  accompanying  envelope,  addressed  to  the  Secretary. 

"To  prevent  imposition,  the  Member  must  sign  his  name  and  address  on  the 
lines  on  the  outside  of  the  envelope." 

FOR  AUDITORS. 

INSTBUCTIONS  FOB  VOTING. 

"  Every  Member  voting  must  erase  the  names  of  all  the  Candidates  for  whom 
he  does  not  intend  to  vote.  If  more  than  five  names  be  left,  the  voting  paper 
will  be  rejected." 

"  This  paper  is  not  to  be  signedf  but  is  to  be  folded  up  and  enclosed  in  the 
envelope  to  the  Secretary  by  the  post." 


PHARMACEUTICAL   MEETING, 

Wednesday,  April  ISth,  1853. 

MB.   JACOB  BELL  IN   THE   CHAIB. 

The  following  Donations  were  announced :— 

Tf»e  Literary  Gazette,  four  numbers,  from  the  Publisher. 

The  Journal  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  four  numbers,  from  the  Society. 

7%€  Journal  of  the  Photographic  Society,  firom  the  Society. 

T^e  Life  of  the  late  WilHam  AUen,  in  three  volumes,  and  the  Abridgement  of  the 
same,  from  Mr.  Thomas  Herring. 

Petrified  Oak,  found  at  Dowle's  Brook,  near  Bewdley,  Worcestershire,  from  Mr. 
Bucklee. 

Korarima  Cardamoms,  from  Mr.  Daniel  Banbury. 

A  Specimen  of  Leaves  from  Port  Beaufort,  Southern  Africa,  used  by  the  natives 
as  a  stomachic  and  anthelmintic. 
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SeTeral  SPECIMENS  OF  BARES  OF  CINCHONA  and  some  allied  genen, 
together  with  the  active  prlDciples  ohtained  from  them,  were  presented  by  Mr. 
John  £.  Howard,  with  the  following  description  (drawings  of  the  microsoopic 
appearances  of  sections  of  some  of  the  barks  were  also  on  the  table). 

According  to  promise^  I  send  some  specimens  which  may  be  interesting  to 
the  Pharmaceuti(»l  Society.  I  would,  in  the  first  ^place,  direct  attention  to  the 
colonred  drawings  under  the  microscope  executed  by  Mr.  Tuffen  West. 

The  first  of  tiiese,  No.  1,  shows  we  transverse  section  of  the  bark  called 
China  bicolorata  by  the  Italians,  or  Quinquina  bicolore  by  the  French.  The 
origin  of  this  bark  is  described  by  M.  Guibourt  (H.  Drogues^  4me  Ed.,  tome  ill. 
p.  176^  as  probably  from  the  SUnostomum  acutatum  D.  C.  Of  this  bairk  I  send 
a  sample  (belonging  to  a  large  recent  importation),  as  also  of  the  bitter 
principle  which  it  contains. 

No.  2  is  a  transverse  section  of  the  bark  which  is  named  by  M.  Guibourt 
Qtmquina  nova  colorada,  an4  described  in  the  Hist,  Drogues^  tome  iii.  p.  165. 
This  particular  sample  came  from  Para,  and  is  consequently  identical  with  the 
<2,  de  Brezily  which  nas  been  attributed  to  the  Buena  nezandra.  The  drawing 
exhibits  the  cells  as  filled  with  the  red  colouring  matter  which  is  so  characteristic 
of  this  kind. 

No.  3  is  a  transverse  section  of  the  bark  of  the  variety  y  erythroderma  of  the 
Cinchona  ovata.  This  bark  contains  a  considerable  quantity  of  quinine,  as  wdl 
as  a  llittle  cinchonine,  and  the  structure  shows  the  same  appearance  of  the 
arrangement  of  the  bark  fibres  as  in  the  magnified  section  of  C.  ovata,  given  by 
Weddell.  The  lower  part  of  the  drawing  shows  the  derm  with  the  cdls  filled 
with  red  colouring  matter,  whence  the  name  erythro-derma. 

No.  4  is  a  section  of  the  Paraguatan  bark  of  Guibourt  (tome  iii.  p.  167),  the 
Oondaminea  tinctoria  of  De  Candolle.  Of  this  I  send  a  small  specimen,  but 
the  quantity  I  have  obtained  is  not  sufiicient  to  allow  me  to  state  its  contents. 
I  send  in  addition  to  these  a  specimen  of  the  genuine  *'  arica  bark^'^  the  produce 
of  C.  Pelletierana,  with  the  product  aridntt^  a  feeble  baee,  differing  wholly  from 
quinine,  quinidine,  and  cinchonine.  It  is  very  soluble  in  ether,  and  crystallized 
(first  specimen)  from  that  medium.  The  second  specimen  is  the  sulphate, 
showing  the  peculiar  gelatinous  tendency  which  has  been  noticed.  This,  however, 
breaks  up  after  a  time  into  a  more  crystalline  appearance. 


ON  THE  SUBSTITUTION  OF  THE  CARBONATE  FOR  THE 
OXIDE  OF  SILVER  IN  COMMERCE. 

BT   MB.  JOHK  BOBI.AHD. 

At  the  present  time,  when  attention  is  so  properly  directed  to  the  detection 
and  exposure  of  adulterations  and  impurities  in  manv  substances  used  in 
dietetics  and  medicine,  I  beg  to  be  allowed  to  draw  attention  to  the  existence  of 
a  fraud  which  appears  to  me  to  be  very  generally  practised  ¥rith  a  medicine  that 
is  now  come  into  extensive  use  as  a  tonic  in  dyspepsia  and  other  complaints  of 
the  digestive  organs.  I  allude  to  the  substitution  of  carbonate  of  silver  for 
oxide  of  silver. 

I  have  carefully  examined  several  specimens,  all  purchased  firom  difi*erent 
respectable  wholesale  druffgists  in  Lonaon,  and  have  foimd  that  each  of  them, 
besides  being  contaminated  with  the  oxides  of  copper,  lead,  and  iron,  contained 
a  large  proportion  of  carbonic  acid,  and  efiervesced  strongly  when  thrown  into 
diluted  nitric  acid. 

As  none  of  the  specimens  was  wholly  soluble  in  liquor  of  ammonia,  but  con- 
tained a  considerable  quantity  of  some  substance  insoluble  in  this  menstruum,  I 
was  led  to  suppose  that  the  evolution  of  the  carbonic  acid  might  be  due  to  the 
presence  of  some  earthy  or  alkaline  carbonate  that  had  been  added  by  way  of 
adulteration.    This,  however,  after  close  examination,  I  found  not  to  be  the 
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cue,  BO  that  the  efiervesoence  could  not  be  aocoimted  for  in  any  odier  -wwsy  Aan 
hy  supposing  the  carbonic  acid  to  be  combined  with  the  oxide  of  silrer. 

That  it  was  carbonic  acid  I  satisfied  myself  by  holding  a  watch-^laa 
moistened  with  lime  water  above  the  efferrescmg  solution,  when  a  thin  wlntidi 
film  of  carbonate  of  lime  was  visibly  and  quidcly  formed.  I  also  passed  the 
add  into  a  solution  of  pure  caustic  potass,  and  on  afterwards  testing  ikt 
solution  found  it  to  contam  tarhonate  or  potass. 

In  the  preparation  of  this  sophisticated  article,  the  manufacturer,  I  suspect, 
has  employed  a  solution  of  the  carbonate  of  some  one  of  the  fixed  sl^H1^«l  ia 
place  of  its  caustic  solution,  to  precipitate  the  oxide  of  silver. 

The  product  yielded  by  this  process  is  conse<}uently  greater,  as  it  centUDS  tltt 
additional  weiffiit  of  the  carbonic  acid  with  which  it  is  combined, — a  snm  wlnok 
is  easily  calculated  if  we  consider  how  much  the  equivalent  weight  of  the 
carbonate  of  sHver,  which  is  136,  exceeds  that  of  the  oxide,  which  is  116. 

The  manufiurturer  who  disposes  of  this  at  the  price  of  the  pure  oxide  is  tins 
enabled  to  realize,  besides  tiie  legitimate  profit  due  to  him  as  maker  of  the 
article,  an  additional  profit  of  a  sum  equal  to  the  commercial  value  of  aboiift 
S^OES.  of  oxide  of  silver  on  every  16  ozs.  that  he  sells. 

This  pecuniaiy  view  of  the  subject  should,  however,  be  only  of  very  secondaiy 
importance  to  the  dispensing  Chemist,  whose  duty  it  is  nof  to  pry  into  the  psofits 
of  the  manufiu^turer,  but  above  all  to  endeavour  to  serve  his  customers  with  « 
genuine  article,  and  fiiithfully  to  carry  out  the  intentions  and  widies  of  tke 
physician  who  may  prescribe  for  them.  Neither  of  these  objects  are  effiBOtad  hy 
the  dispenBin|r  of  this  or  any  other  adulterated  medicine. 

In  illustration  of  the  difierenoe  between  the  two  substances,  I  shall  suppose 
that  a  patient  receives  from  his  physician  a  prescription  for  one  dozen  of  pi]Is» 
each  of  which  is  to  contain  one  grain  of  oxide  of  olver.  The  prescnption  is 
with  all  confidence  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Chemist,  to  be  carefully  and 
propnerly  made  up,  and  the  Chemist,  either  through  the  cupidity  and  dishoswaty 
of  himself  or  the  manufacturer,  or  it  may  be  through  his  own  ignorance  of,  and 
inattention  to  the  quality  of  the  article  supplied  to  him,  in  this  case  by  iwii^ 
the  carbonate,  makes  up  the  pills  with  only  ten  grains  of  oxide  of  silver  in  place 
of  twelve  erains. 

This  difierence  it  may  be  sud,  is  not  great,  but  whether  it  be  trifling  and 
insignificant  or  not,  it  is  no  extenuation  or  palliation  of  the  culpability  attending 
the  substitution  of  one  medicine  for  another. 

The  Chemist  who  is  coolly  indifferent  as  to  whether  or  not  he  sells  a  gehuine 
or  an  adulterated  article,  will,  with  equal  levity  of  feeling,  be  careless  whether 
the  impure  medicine  be  one  that  is  potent  in  its  effects,  or  one  that  is  capable  of 
producing  little  or  no  appreciable  influence  on  the  living  organism. 

The  process  of  qualitative  analysis  which  I  pursued  for  detecting  the  presence 
of  the  oxides  of  copper,  lead,  and  iron,  has  nothing  of  novelty  in  it,  and  therefore 
need  not  be  described.  I  may,  however,  remark  that  from  several  experiments 
which  I  made,  I  have  reason  to  think  that  the  carbonate  of  silver  contains 
a  small  quantity  of  water,  it  may  be  from  not  having  been  properly  dried 
after  being  washed,  or  from  its  being  combined  with  it  oonstitutionally  as  a 
hydrate. 

This  additional  impurity,  together  with  those  already  referred  to,  make  the 
difference  between  the  oxide  and  carbonate  greater  than  it  really  appears  to  be 
firom  a  mere  comparison  of  -their  respective  equivalent  weights. 

Princes  Street,  Kilmarnock,  March  22,  1853. 

Dr.  HuRTEB  Lanb  wished  to  observe,  with  reference  to  the  communiostion 
before  the  Meeting,  that  the  occurrence  of  such  cases  as  that  alluded  to,  could 
not  fail  to  raise  in  the  minds  of  physicians  a  feeling  of  mistrust  of  the  accuracy 
with  which  their  prescriptions  are  dispensed,  when  taken  to  Chemists  who  aie 
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unknown  to  them ;  and  this,  he  believed,  was  the  principal  cause  of  the  practice, 
which  the  phveician  was  sometimes  driven  to,  of  recommending  a  Chemist  in 
whom  he  could  place  confidence.  Instances  had  frequently  come  under  his 
notice,  in  which  substitutions  of  a  more  serious  character  than  that  mentioned  ip 
the  paper,  had  been  practised  by  dispensers  of  medicines,  and  he  trusted,  as 
indeed  he  believed,  that  the  Fharmaceutioal  Society  would  exert  a  beneficial 
influence  in  inducing  among  Pharmaoeutical  Chemists  a  more  faithful  discharge 
of  their  duties,  firom  whidi  would  result  a  better  understanding  and  mutual 
confidence  between  them  and  the  members  of  the  medical  profession. 

Mr.  Waitob,  whilst  he  was  ready  to  admit  that  there  might  be  some  grounds 
for  the  observations  which  had  been  made,  thought  that  physicians  ought  to  be 
very  careful  how  they  passed  judgment  on  Chemists  in  any  particular  cases,  for 
he  had  reason  to  believe  that  ii^ustice  was  sometimes  done  in  this  way.  He 
mentioned  a  case  which  came  under  his  own  immediate  observation,  in  which  a 
physician  had  condemned  a  quantity  of  sulphate  of  quinine  as  impure,  -because 
It  was  not  soluble  in  a  small  quantity  of  sherry  wine,  and  had  recommended  the 
customer  to  return  it,  and  to  go  to  another  Chemist  in  whom  he  said  he  could 
feel  confidence.  This  physician  was  subsequently  convinced  that  it  was  not  the 
medicine  but  his  chemistry  that  was  at  fault;  but  such  an  occurrence  might  cause 
serious  and  unmerited  injury  to  the  Chemist,  especially  if  he  was  a  young  man, 
or  recently  established. 

Mr,  AixoHiN  thought,  with  reference  to  the  case  alluded  to  in  the  paper, 
that  the  presence  of  carbonic  acid  was  probably  accidental  rather  than  intentional, 
having  been  caused  by  the  use,  in  its  preparation,  of  a  caustic  alkali,  not  wholly 
free  from  carbonic  acid.  The  statement  would  have  been  more  satisfactory  if  a 
quantitative  analysis  had  been  made. 

Mr.  Rbdwood  agreed  with  Mr.  Allchin,  that  the  carbonic  acid  should  have 
been  quantitatively  determined.  As,  however,  the  author  of  the  paper  had  sent 
two  specimens  of  the  ^^  oxide  of  silver  '*  alluded  to,  he  had  just  examined  them 
with  an  acid,  and  found  the  effervescence  to  be  much  greater  than  could  be 
accounted  for  in  the  way  mentioned  by  Mr.  Allchin.  I&  was  aware  that  oxide 
of  silver  was  sometimes  sold  at  a  price  below  that  at  which  it  could  be  made 
if  pure. 

Mr.  T.  B.  Gbovbs  said  he  had  recently  seen  some  pills  composed  of  oxide  of 
silver  and  extract  of  hop,  which,  after  having  been  kept  for  some  time,  had  swelled 
up  and  become  very  spongy,  as  if  some  gas  had  been  disengaged.  He  was  unable 
at  the  time  to  account  for  this  result,  but  he  now  thought  it  most  probable  that 
oxide  of  silver,  such  as  that  described  in  the  paper,  had  been  used ;  and  that 
reduction  of  the  oxide  having  taken  place,  the  carbonic  acid  had  been  liberated. 

Mr.  Lofts  had  known  pills  contaming  one  grain  each  of  oxide  of  silver  to 
produce  salivation,  from  which  he  inferred  that  oxide  of  silver  was  sometimes 
adulterated  with  oxide  of  mercury. 

Mr.  MoBSON  said,  that  a  case  of  that  kind  had  occurred  some  time  ago  at  one 
of  the  hospitals,  when  it  was  found  that  black  oxide  of  mercury  had  been  sold 
for  oxide  of  silver. 


NOTICE  OF  A  NATIVE  CARBONATE  OF  SODA  FOUND  IN  THE 

TERMTORY  OF  THE  NIZAM,  INDIA. 

BT  W.  H.  BBADUET,  ESQ., 
Surgeon  in  Hia  Highness  the  Nixam's  Servioe. 

(communicated  by  MB.  H.  BEANE.) 

The  salt  in  question  is  found  at  the  Loonar  Lake,  which  is  situated  in  about 
20**  N.  lat.  and  77°  E.  long.  There  can  be  no  doubt  whatever,  that  the  lake  is 
an  ancient  volcano,  long  ago  burnt  out ;  and  I  have  fancied  that  from  this  vent 
have  streamed  the  peculiar  trachytic  rocks  to  be  traced  east  and  west  for  100 
miles,  but  this  is  purely  conjecture. 
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It  18  placed  ju8t  within  the  borders  (south-east)  of  the  Great  Tmp  formatioii 
of  Central  Indian  is  cup-shaped,  the  edge  well-defined  and  continuous,  being 
nearly  five  miles  in  circumference,  with  a  depth  averaging  600  feet,  sloping  at  a 
great  angle.  The  outer  edee  of  the  crater  is  flush  with  the  surrounding 
country  on  the  east  and  soum-east  side^  and  banked  on  the  north,  south,  and 
west.  The  rocks  are  observed  to  be  disposed  in  a  stratiform  manner,  the 
result  of  successive  pourings  forth  of  the  molten  matter,  and  of  subsequent 
upheavals.  The  point  of  exit  for  the  boiling  lava  was  evidently  at  the  north- 
east angle. 

Some  have  imagined  the  hollow  to  have  resulted  from  a  subsidence  of  the 
crust  of  the  earth,  but  such  is  not  the  case.  I  found  decided  proofs  of  its  once 
volcanic  ener^es  in  a  hill  covered  with  scoriae,  close  upon  tne  southern  nde. 
Besides,  were  it  a  case  of  subsidence,  the  dip  of  the  stratiform  masses  of  rock 
would  indicate  it,  which  the^y  do  not,  being  all  in  the  usual  direction  of  these 
Trap  Rocks,  dipping  away  slightly  to  the  north-east. 

The  hollow  is  not  completely  filled  with  water,  only  about  one-third  of  its 
surface  being  so  occupied.  A  belt  of  palm  trees  (Borassus  flaheUifonms} 
surrounds  the  margin  of  the  lake,  and  beyond  them  is  a  thick  iungle  of  forest- 
trees  and  creepers  of  vigorous  growth.  The  water  of  the  lake  is  intensely 
bitter,  is  green  m  colour,  and  contains  neither  fish  nor  other  instances  of  animu 
life.  To  leeward  a  very  strong  odour  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  perceptible, 
more  so  at  some  times  than  others.  The  water  varies  in  depth  over  the  lake, 
the  deepest  part  being  towards  the  west,  where  it  is  as  much  as  twenty  feet ; 
but  this  depends  entirely  on  the  monsoon,  as  a  stream  from  the  hill  side  falls 
into  the  lake,  which  is  thus  influenced  by  the  rains. 

The  saline  spring  is  in  the  centre  of  the  hollow,  and  although,  in  dry  seasons 
the  crater  is  neanv  free  firom  water,  there  is  always  a  puddle  around  this 
spring.  The  deposit  of  salt  is  found  in  layers  under  the  mud,  being  the  richest 
immediately  around  the  spring.  It  can  only  be  procured  when  the  water  in  the 
lake  is  low,  a  circumstance  that  has  not  occurred  for  the  last  few  years. 

The  natives  collect  it  and  store  it  up  in  heap  by  the  side  of  the  lake,  with 
onlv  a  thatching  of  palm  leaves  to  protect  it  from  the  weather.  It  is  used  in 
making  country  soap,  glass  bangles,  and  for  washing  silk.    . 

Although  the  lake  itself  is  brackish,  and  strongly  saturated  with  saline 
matter,  snll  springs  of  fresh  water  flow  close  to  its  margin ;  but  a  little  con- 
sideration shows  uiat  there  is  nothing  astonishing  in  this  circumstance,  although, 
at  first,  it  appears  so  to  visitors.  The  fresh  water,  afler  percolating  through 
the  hills,  finds  vent  here,  whilst  the  saline  spring  rises  from  the  bowels  of  the 
earth. 

The  vegetation  of  the  spot  consists  principally  of  Tamarindus,  Bauhinia, 
Conocarpus,  Flacourtia,  Grewia,  Combretia,  &c.  Upon  the  sides  of  the  crater 
are  Boswellia,  Sterculia,  Bombax,  Dalbergia,  Clematis,  &c.  Great  numbers  of 
wild  fowl  resort  here,  but  it  cannot  be  a  feeding  place  for  them.  Green  pigeons, 
orioles,  peacocks,  monkeys,  and  hares,  abound  in  the  belt  of  jungle,  with 
animals  of  less  (juiet  behaviour,  for  I  frequently  saw  the  foot-prints  of  panthers 
in  the  sandy  soil ;  and  a  gallant  colonel,  some  few  years  ago,  had  a  narrow 
escape  with  his  life  at  this  place,  being  severely  injured  by  a  tiger. 

I  could  not  approach  the  site  of  the  spring  to  ascertain  what  the  temperature 
of  it  might  be — probably  it  is  high.  There  are  hot  springs,  some  forty  or  sixty 
miles  on*,  on  the  east,  with  a  temperature  of  120°,  where  the  secondary 
overlying  Trap  meets  with  gneiss  and  granite. 

Aunmgabud,  January  25,  1853. 

A  specimen  of  the  salt  was  lud  on  the  table,  with  a  report  of  its  chemical 
examination,  by  Mr.  R.  Reynolds. 
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CHEMICAL   EXAMINATION   OP    SPECIMEN   OF    NATIVE   CAR- 
BONATE  OF  SODA,  SENT  BY  W.  H.  BRADLEY,  ESQ. 

BT  MB.  B.  BBTN0LD8, 

Thb  specimen  was  capable  of  divialon  into  two  parts,  which  were  in  about 
equal  quantities. 

Ist.  Hard  and  irregular  masses  like  horn,  and  having  abundant  evidence  of 
crystallization  when  fractured. 

2nd.  White  amorphous  strata  (effloresced  salt)  and  smaller  pieces,  with  more 
dirt  adhering. 

An  analysis  of  the  first  described  portions  gave 

Cwbonic'icYd  \'.'.'.*!.'.'.*.'34.*2  (  ^^-  ^^7^^^  sesquicarbonate. 

Water   31. 

Chloride  sodium 2. 

Alumia  trace 


100. 
The  above  proportions  of  soda  and  carbonic  acid  are  just  those  constituting  a 
true  sesquicarbonate,  or  rather  that  salt  contains  theoretically, 

Soda,  32.8  Carbonic  acid,  34.8 

whilst  the  analysis  of  this  specimen,  which  was  verified  by  repetition,  gave 

Soda,  32.8  Carbonic  acid,  34.2 

The  second  portions,  into  which  the  sample  was  divided,  contained  about  twelve 
per  cent,  of  insoluble  matter,  but  from  the  effloresced  condition  of  a  part  of  the 
carbonate  of  soda,  its  richness  in  alkali  was  scarcely  less  than  the  first. 

THE  PHOSPHORUS  DISEASE. 

Mb.  Jacob  Bell  directed  the  attention  of  the  meeting  to  a  portion  of 
diseased  bone,  transmitted  to  him  towards  the  end  of  January  last,  by  Mr. 
Standring,  of  Manchester,  who  had  received  it  from  Mr.  Evans  Thomas,  the 
medical  attendant  of  the  patient.  It  consisted  of  the  remains  of  the  lower  jaw 
(a  portion  having  been  used  for  chemical  analysis),  and  was  a  sood  illustration 
of  the  formidable  disease  prevalent  among  ludfer  match-maxers.  Mr.  Bell 
stated,  that  when  in  Manchester  last  year,  he  had  seen  several  cases  of  this 
disease;  some  in  more  or  less  advanced  stages,  and  others  after  a  cure 
had  been  effected  by  the  sacrifice  of  the  diseased  bone.  Having  expressed 
Ji  desire  to  obtain  a  specimen  of  the  bone  for  examination,  ne  was  in- 
debted to  Mr.  Thomas  for  the  one  now  before  the  meeting,  which  had  been 
chemically  examined  by  Mr.  Redwood.  Although  this  examination  had  not 
thrown  any  light  upon  the  cause  of  the  disease  or  the  modus  operandi  of  the 
poison,  the  result,  negative  as  it  was,  might  possibly  have  the  effect  of  directing 
attention  to  the  subject,  and  leading  to  further  investigation.  The  question 
"which  had  been  raised,  and  which  he  had  desired  to  see  cleared  up,  was  whether 
the  disease  was  caused  by  the  chemical  action  of  the  fumes  of  the  phosphorus  on 
the  bone,  and  an  alteration  of  the  chemical  constitution  of  its  inorganic  con- 
stituents, or  whether  the  phosphorus  merely  acted  as  an  irritant,  causing  inflam- 
mation and  the  consequent  sloughing  of  the  part  affected.  Mr.  Redwood's 
results  seemed  to  indicate  that  the  diseased  bone  did  not  differ  in  chemical  con- 
stitution from  bone  in  a  state  of  health.  This,  however,  did  not  furnish  a 
conclusive  answer  to  the  question  at  issue,  as  the  bone  had  become  spongy  by 
the  destruction  of  some  portion  of  its  substance,  and  although  the  portion  which 
remained  appeared  to  be  chemically  unaltered,  no  evidence  existed  as  to  the 
chemical  state  of  the  portion  which  had  disappeared  from  its  interstices,  leaving 
the  specimen  in  its  present  spongy  condition.    The  patient,  Bridget  Wilson 
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(who  is  now  liyin^),  lost  both  her  parents  when  Tery  young,  and  at  the  age  of 
about'  eight  years,  was  employed  by  her  aunt  at  a  hand-spinning  machine,  at 
which  she  was  required  to  stand  upright  during  the  whole  of  the  day.  She 
continued  at  this  employment  for  several  years,  during  which  time  her  health 
did  not  sufier,  but  her  knee-joints  became  deformed,  being  affected  with  what  is 
termed  *'  knock-knees,"  the  result  of  standing  for  so  many  hours  at  that  early 
age.  Her  constitution  is  naturally  healthy,  and  exhibits  no  symptoms  of  a 
strumous  habit.  She  had  been  employed  at  the  match -fiictory  al>out  two  years 
before  she  was  conscious  of  any  bad  effects  from  the  fumes  of  the  phosphonuL 
The  disorder  at  first  resembled  ordinary  toothache,  attended,  however,  with, 
swelling  of  the  face.  As  the  severity  of  the  symptoms  increased,  she  applied  at 
the  Royal  Infirmary  at  Manchester,  where  she  was  admitted  as  an  in-patient, 
July  2nd,  1852.  She  derived  but  little  benefit  from  the  treatment,  and  after- 
wards became  an  out-patient.  December  27,  1852. — All  the  teeth  on  the  right 
side  of  the  lower  jaw  fell  out,  or  were  removed  without  any  difficulty,  before 
the  jaw  was  removed,  and  on  the  left  side  as  far  as  the  second  bicuspid,  all 
the  teeth  were  sound.  There  is  a  mreat  deal  of  new  callus  thrown  out  in  the 
situation  of  the  old  bone,  so  much  so,  that  there  will  be  scarcely  any  dis- 
figurement from  the  loss  of  the  jaw — a  little  from  the  loss  of  teeth.  She  can 
CK>se  her  jaw  and  chew  her  meat  and  bread  well.  The  bone  and  teeth  of  the 
upper  jaw  are  in  a  perfectly  healthy  state,  and  she  now  enjoys  excellent  health. 
The  notes,  of  which  the  above  is  an  extract,  were  made  about  the  end  of  last 
year.  The  bone  which  remains  after  a  sufficient  portion  had  been  t-aken  for 
analysis,  is  preserved  for  the  Museum  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society* 

Mr.  Redwood  stated  that  he  had  determined  the  proportions  of  inoigaoie  and 
organic  constituents  of  the  diseased  bone,  which  were  as  follows ; — 

Phosphate  of  lime  and  magnesia  46.2 

Carbonate  of  lime  9.8 

Organic  matter 44.0 

lOO-O* 
These  proportions  agreed  pretty  nearly  with  tliose  frequently  found  in  healtihy 
bones.>  The  phosphate  of  lime  of  the  dueased  bone  was  also  the  same  aa  that  of 
healthy  bone,  being  infunble  in  the  blow-pipe  flame,  and  yielding,  when  decern* 
posed,  a  yellow  precipitate  with  nitrate  of  silver.  He  had  been  unable  to  detect 
any  free  phosphoric  acid  in  the  diseased  part. 


PURIFICATION  OF  TALLOW  AND  GREAS£. 

Mb.  WicuaiN,  of  Ipswich,  explained  to  the  Meeting  a  proceas  which  he  has 
recently  patented,  for  melting  and  purifying  tallow  and  other  kinds  of  grease. 
The  process  consisted  in  heating  the  fatty  substance  in  the  state  in  which  it  is 
removed  from  the  animal,  with  a  small  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid  of  sp.  gr.  1.3 
to  1.45.  The  acid  dissolves  the  membrane  and  other  impurities  present, 
acquiring  a  dark  colour  and  thick  syrupy  consistence,  while  the  fat  separates  in 
a  great  state  of  purity.  Some  samples,  which  were  shown  to  the  Meeting,  of 
ta&ow  and  also  of  lard  which  had  been  prepared  by  this  process,  were  whiter 
and  more  fi*ee  from  flavour  than  those  prepared  in  the  usual  way. 

In  the  discusffion  which  ensued,  it  was  suggested  that  the  fats  obtained  by 
this  process  were  probably  the  fatty  acids  resulting  from  the  decompodtioa  of 
the  neutral  fats  by  the  oil  of  vitriol ;  but  Mr.  Wiggin  stated,  that  in  using  the 
sulphuric  acid  at  the  density  indicated  no  decomposition  of  the  fats  was 
effected,  and  that  no  sulphurous  acid  was  evolved  in  the  process. 
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NOTICES. 

SPBCIAIi  GENBSAI.  ICEETIIIO. 

A  Special  General  Meeting  will  be  held  at  tlie  House  of  the  Society,  on 
WxDNxsDAT,  the  1 1th  day  of  May,  at  1 1  o'clock  in  the  Forenoon,  precisely,  for 
the  purpose  of  approving  the  new  Bye  Laws,  recently  transmitted  to  the 
Members. 

CONVEBSAZIOHB. 

A  Conversazione  will  be  given  at  the  House  of  the  Society,  on  Tubsdat,  the 
1 7th  of  May,  at  Eight  o'clock  in  the  Evening,  to  which  Members  and  their 
Friends,  and  the  Associates  of  the  Society,  are  mvited. 

AMITUAL  QBUXRAIi  MBETHia. 

The  TwBiVTK  Annual  Greneral  Meeting  of  the  Members  will  be  held  at  the 
House  of  the  Society,  on  WsninBSDAT,  the  18th  day  of  May  next,  at  11  o'clock 
in  the  Forenoon  for  12  precisely,  to  receive  the  Report  of  the  Cpuncil,  and  to 
dect  the  Council  and  Auditors  for  the  ensuing  year. 

The  following  continue  Members  of  the  Council,  by  lot,  agreeably  with  the 
provisions  of  the  Charter : 

Bell,  Jacob,  338,  Oxfbrd  Street 

BiHD,  WiLUAX  L.,  42,  Castle  Street,  Oxford  Street 

Davenport,  John  T.,  33,  Great  Russell  Street,  Bloomsbury. 

Garden,  Felix  R,  372,  Oxford  Street 

Herbino,  Thomas,  40,  Aldersgate  Street 

Hooper  William,  24,  Great  Russell  Street,  Covent  Garden. 

Macbablanb,  John  F.,  17,  North  Bridge,  Edinburgh, 

The  following  is  the  list  of  Candidates  who  have  consented  to  be  proposed  as 
Members  of  the  Council  for  the  next  year : 

1.  Bastick,  Willljlm,  2,  Brook  Strset 

2.  Best,  John  Dear,  L^tanstone. 
3.*BucKLBE,  William  H.,  86,  New  Bond  Street 
4.*Dbanb,  Hbnbt,  Clapham. 

5.*DicKiN80N,  William,  16,  Cambridge  Street,  Hyde  Park 
6.*£dwaiu>8,  Gbobob,  Spital  Street,  Dartford, 
7.*£dward8,  John  B.,  4?,  Berry  Street,  LiverpooL 
S.^GivFORD,  Joseph,  104,  Strand. 
9.  Giles,  Richard  W.,  52,  Royal  TorkCresent,  Clfftm. 
10.*Hanbi7RT,  Daniel  B,  Plough  Court 

11.  IIooQ,  Robert,  9,  Albion  Street,  Hyde  Park. 

12.  Murdoch,  Willl^m,  113,  Union  Street,  Glasgow. 

13.  Philpot,  Henry.  32,  l^aed  Street,  Paddington. 

14.  Sandvord,  Gborob  W.,  47,  Piccadilly. 
15.«Southall,  WiLLLkM,  17,  Bull  Street,  Birmmgham. 
16.*SainsB,  Peter,  277,  Oxford  Street 
17.»Watt8,  John,  107,  Edgware  Road. 

18.  WoQLBT,  Jambs,  69,  Market  Street,  Manchester. 

*  Members  of  the  present  CounoiL 

The  foDowing  Members  of  the  Society  have  been  nominated  as  Auditors : 

Allchin,  Alfred,  32,  Coles  Terrace,  Islington. 
Constance,  Edward,  37,  Leadenhall  Street. 
Burden,  Thomas,  6,  Store  Street,  Bedford  Square. 
MooRE,  John  Lodge,  1,  Craven  Place,  Westboume  Terrace. 
Orridoe,  Benjamin  B,  30,  Bucklersbury. 

By  order  of  the  Council, 

Gsobos  Walter  Smiths  Secretary. 
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LIST  OF  MEMBERS.  ASSOCIATES,  AND   BEGISTEBED  APPBEKTIGBS, 

Elected  in  ApriL 


Abebdken   Davidson,  Charles 

Forsyih,  William Castle  Street 

Gordon,  Alexander  Union  Street 

Keith,  James 8,  Union  Place 

Sim,  James  

Paterson,  William Qallowgate 

Shepherd,  James  

Sinclair,  W. 

Smith,  John  90,  Broad  Street 

Satherland,  John 34,  St.  Nicholas  Street 

Urquhart,  J 

Williamson,  P 141,  Union  Street 

AsHFORD  ...r Ramsej,  Henry  Peake High  Street 

Battle Ward,  Francis  High  Street 

Begclbs   Deacon,  George  F. Northgate  Street 

Birmingham  Parker,  John 53,  New  Town  Row- 
Phillips,  John  Camden  Street 

Bbtohton Kemp,  John  

Bristol Townsend,  John  Henry  Cheltenham  Road 

Sliarland,  Edmund  Temple... 28,  Park  Street 

Bdrnham  Market Spencer,  William  Henry Market  Place 

Burt  St.  Edmdkds  ....  Youngman,  Edward 19,  Com  Market 

Caiibridoe  Copeland,  Joseph 

Cardiff  Thomas,  Morgan  High  Street 

Chester  Hincks,  Thomas  Robert  

Ch£8TERFIEli> Bettison,  Joseph   Market  Place 

Wright,  James  Packers  Row 

Chippenuam NichoUs,  William 

Clifton    Hogg,  Henry 3,  Berkeley  Place 

Colmbrook Jones,  Henry High  Street 

CoYKMTRY Brown,  Thos.  Dudley  Hertford  Street 

Cranbrook Brothers,  William High  Street 

Dbyizes Clark,  Robert Market  Place 

Deyonport  Row,  Charles Fore  Street 

Edinboroh' Williamson,  James   30,  St.  Andrew*8  Square 

Ellesmerb Lea,  Samuel  Scotland  Street 

Enfield   Tuff,  John 

Eppino Rowlands,  Thomas High  Street 

Glabgow Greig,  William New  Apothecaries'  Company 

Kennedy,  William 59,  Irongate  Street 

Murdoch,  William 113,  Union  Street 

Neil,  John 69,  South  Portland  Stieet 

Glougbster  Hay  ward.  Samuel  H Westgate  Street 

Tucker,  James  86,  Northgate  Street 

GoERKSET    Arnold,  Adolphus 1 1,  Commercial  Arcade 

Satterley,  William  Browne... Fountain  St.,  St.  Petei^s  Port 

Holl Coatsworth,  Thomas  George 

Healey,  Samuel  George 23,  Queen  Street 

Huntly Prott,  Sen.,  William Gordon  Street 

Htthe Thomas  James  High  Street 

Kingston-on-Thames  ..  Gould,  Frederick  Heathen  Street 

Leeds  Sagar,  Henry 31,  New  Bond  Street 

Lewes  Saxby,  Henry 57,  High  Street 

Lincoln   Holland,  William  Charles  .... 

Spencer,  George High  Street 

LmxEHAMPTON Smart,  Nevil High  Street 
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London    Bastick,  Saniiiel 1,  Ledbury  Road,  Kensington 

Bell,  William  Henderson 48,  Albany  St.,  Regent's  Park 

Bromley,  Richard  M St.  Paat's  Road,  Ball's  Foifd 

Caffyn,  Thos.  Arnold 1 2,  Crosby  Row,  Walworth  lid. 

Deck,  Arthur 10,  Vigo  Street,  Regent  St. 

Ellis,  Wm.  Scrivener  Lower  Marsh,  Lambeth 

Edwards,  William  Staples  ...14,  Etham  Place,  Dover  Road 

Goldfinch,  George 15,  Goswell  Street  Road 

Good,  Thomas 47,  Minories 

King,  Charles  T 86,  Snow  Hill 

Lavers,  Henry  R 28,  Old  Street  Road 

Mansell,  William  Plough  Court 

Rowe,  Thomas  Dowden  36,  John  St.,  St.  John's  Wood 

Saxby,  William  Simmons  ....11,  TothiU  St.,  Westminster 

Townson,  Thomas Plough  Court 

Turner,  Richard 2,  Ozenden  Street,  Haymarket 

Wilkinson,  WiUiam 114,  Lambeth  Walk 

Wright,  Joseph Brompton 

LTMiNGTOif' Allen,  Adam  Underwood High  Street 

Macclesfield Hodkinson,  Henry Mill  Street 

Manchester  Hamer,  John 78,  Worcester  Street 

Newark  Hadfleld,  William  Perkins  ... 

Newca8Tle-dnd.-Lthe  Caddick,  John  High  Street 

Newcabtlb-ufon'Ttkb  Potts,  Thomas  

Oxford Houghton,  Thomas  High  Street,  St.  Clement's. 

Plymouth  Dcnsham,  John  B Old  Town  Street 

Poole Mullett,  Edward High  Street 

PoRTSEA  Horsey,  James  150,  Queen  Street 

Readivo  Cooper,  Lewis Marketplace 

Romford Thurlb>-,  John  High  Street 

Sausburt  Prangley,  Charles Cheese  Market 

Stafford Marson,  James 

Teionmodth Gould,  John  Granger  10,  Wellington  Row 

UsK Edwards,  John 

Warrinotok  Pickton,  Isaac 

Wells Shenstone,  James  B Staith  Street 

Weymouth Groves,  Thos  Bennett 

Whiteh ATEN; Randleson,  William Roper  Street 

Whittlbsba  ' Cole,  John Broad  Street 

WisBBACH,  St.  Peter     Macdonald,  John  T.  Lomas... Norfolk  Street  East 

WooLwioH Lloyd,  Thos.  Heury AlbionRd.,  Woolwich  New Td» 

WoLVEBTOK  Harris,  Joshua Bury  Street 

WoKiHOHAM    Spencer,  Thomas  Marketplace 

Yarmouth  Hewett,  William  Henry 

MAJOR  EXAMINATIONS. 

'Andrews,  Frederick  Clapham 

Baines,  William  Hibbletliwaite   Halifax 

Bates,  James  York 

Boulton,  John  George  Edinburgh 

*Bryce,  James Dunfennline 

CUrke,  'iliomas Oxford 

'Coleman,  Abraham   Edinburgh 

*Crarer,  John  Blairgowrie 

DoDcaoson,  William Glasgow 

'Green,  James Droitwich 

Handle,  James   Falkirk 

Helmritch,  WilUam  Kirkaldy 

Hill,  Thomas  Bicester 

*Inglis,  Hugh   Glasgow 

'Kerr,  Robert  Seymour Edinburgh 

'Kinninmont,  Alexander   Glasgow 
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Lacy,  Henry  Edinburgh 

Logan,  Kichtfd  '* 

Mackenzie,  Heniy *^ 

Mattenon,  Edward  H. York 

*Penney,  David    Edinburgh 

•Proctor,  Barnard  S Newcastle 

Robinson,  Ralph ^.Durham 

Reid,  Neil    Perth 

*Rolfe,  William  Adolphus Wokingham 

Seath,  Alexander   Dunfermline 

•Shireea,  WUliam Brechin 

*Walker,  William    Northampton 

Ward,  PhUip  Daniel HaUfax 

Wingate,  Steplien York 

WortJey^  John    Durham 

MINOR  SZAMIMATIONS. 

•Atkina,  Emeat    Woolwich 

'Bannister,  Edward London 

•Booth,  Alfifed Warrington 

*CleaTe,  Charlea  Chudleigh 

•Corbett,  William    Edinburgh 

DoacMiaon,  William  Glasgow 

•Oarvie,  Alexander Dalkeith 

•Gover,  Robert Spalding 

•Guyer,  James Southampton 

Hehnritch,  WilUam  Kirkaldy 

^LigUs,  Hugh   Glasgow 

•Kinninmont,  Alexander ^.      ** 

Mackenzie,  Henry Edinburgh 

•Ostler,  Charles   Galashiels 

•Penney,  David   Edinburgh 

•Rhind,  William  Weddle    . Berwick 

•Rodger,  John  Glasgow 

Seath,  Alexander  Dunfermline 

•Simpson,  Robert Edinburgh 

*Watson,  James  Montrose 

«  These  Candidates  have  obtained  the  Honoraiy  Certificates. 

RSOI8TEKBD  APPRBNTIOBS. 

VAMBs.  Bssiniire  with  towits. 

Andrews,  Charlea Mr.  Bally  Baldock 

Atchison,  William Mr.  Hewitt London 

Brangan,  Henry    ...., **  ^ 

Fawcett,  Cluistopher  Mr.  Rountree ^ 

Rubbia,  Frank Mr.  Hope    Wellingbro' 

Richardson,  Thomas Mr.  BaUy    Baldock 

Sanderson,  Robert Mr.  Rogerson Bradford 

Taylor,  Frederick Mr.Fiyer  Huddersfield 


PHYTOLOGICAL  CLUB. 
17,  Bloomslntfy  Sgfuare,  April  4. 

BOBEBT  BKNTLBT,  E8Q«,  F.L.S.,  &C.,  PBBSIDBKT,  DT  THX  CHAIB. 

A  DONATION  of  British  plants,  from  Mr.  J.  C.  Braithwaite,  was  announced. 

The  consideration  of  M.  Ville^s  paper,  entitled  ''Experimental  Researches  on 
Vegetation,"  presented  last  month,  stood  adjourned  until  this  meeting.  In  reply  to 
a  question,  ^.  Penney  stated  that  M.  ViUe's  paper  detailed  the  precautions  taken 
in  the  experiments,  upon  which  his  important  proposition,  that  plants  can  direc^y 
assimilate  the  nitrogen  of  the  air,  was  founded.  In  abridging  a  report  for  the 
Pharmaceutical  Jouraal,  the  particularization  of  those  precautions  had  been  omitted. 
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Mr.  PsmiBT  exhibited  a  rose,  admirably  illastrating  the  inflnence  of  a  plentiful 
supply  of  water  to  a  plant  when  upon  the  point  of  flowering.  The  flower  in  question 
oommenoed  to  expand  during  a  season  of  drought,  when  two  or  three  days'  rain 
changed  the  balance  in  faTt)ur  of  the  nutritive  functions ;  and  whilst  the  corolla 
remained  partially  developed,  the  sepals  of  the  calyx  had  become  so  to  an  enormous 
extent.  A  specimen  of  an  aloe  (which,  as  is  well  known,  sailors  often  bring  home  aa 
souvenirs  of  their  tropical  voyages),  having  the  stem  wrapped  up  in  tarred  canvas, 
and  which  had  lived  and  increased  for  two  years  whilst  suspended  fix)m  the  ceiling 
of  a  room,  was  also  placed  on  the  table  by  Mr.  Penney,  as  an  instance  of  vegetation 
at  the  expense  of  previously  formed  tissue,  so  far  as  the  mineral  elements  were 
concerned. 

Mr.  Retkolds  introduced  the  subject  of  the  recent  diBCOv^y  of  Asplenium 
vhride,  near  Brighton,  which  had  been  communicated  to  the  January  meeting  of  the 
Botanical  Society  of  London,  by  Mr.  T.  Moore  {Phytologiat,  Feb.,  1853).  The  fern  in 
question  had  been  found  upon  the  walls  of  the  Elizabethan  mansion  of  Danny,  a 
position  vexy  far  south  of  its  geographical  limit  in  this  country.  It  had  here 
become  established  in  such  a  manner  as  to  induce  Mr.  Moore  to  speak  of  it  as 
quasi-spontaneous,  but  his  inquiries  had  not  elicited  any  due  to  its  origin. 

Mr.  Keynolds  wished  to  call  attention  to  a  fact  recorded  in  Derham's  Life  of 
John  Ray  {Mem&riaU  of  Hay,  p.  22,  published  by  the  Ray  Society),  viz.,  that  Ray 
spent  the  latter  end  of  the  year  1667  and  the  beginning  of  1668  with  his  friends 
Mr.  Burrel  and  Mr.  Courthope,  at  Danny,  in  Sussex,  both  of  those  gentlemen 
having  been  his  pupils  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  If,  Arom  this  fact,  the  in- 
ference may  be  drawn  that  the  owner  of  Danny  at  that  period  (Mr.  Courthope) 
possessed  tastes  similar  to  those  of  his  illilstrious  friend  John  Ray,  mav  we  not 
obtain  a  clue  to  the  origin  of  the  fern  ?  It  could  not  have  been  introduced  by  Ray 
himself,  for  that  he  was  then  unacquainted  with  it,  is  shown  by  its  not  being 
mentioned  in  his  Catdogua  Plantarum  Anglue,  Ed.  2d.,  1677.  In  his  Synopsis 
(1690)  it  is  given,  but  upon  the  authority  of  others.  However,  it  appears  probable 
that  Mr.  Courthope  may  have  cultivated  interesting  native  plants  not  included  in 
the  flora  of  his  own  neighbourhood,  and  his  attention  may  well  have  been  turned  to 
the  ferns,  when  it  is  considered  how  much  was  done  by  Ray  to  make  that  class  of 
plants  at  all  intelligible.  Once  established,  a  plant  long  retains  its  station.  Speci- 
mens of  Hutchinsia  Petrsa  were  exhibited  to  the  meeting,  from  the  walls  of  the 
churchyard  at  Eltham,  the  species  having  originally  escaped  fh)m  the  g^en  of 
James  Sherard,  an  i^pothecary  there,  who  died  in  1728.  That  bricks  may  form  a 
favourable  groundwork  for  Aaplenium  viride,  is  shown  by  Mr.  Newman  in  his  History 
of  British  Fems^  whilst  mentioning  a  station  for  it  at  Ham  Bridge,  Worcestershire. 
He  says,  *'  As  I  approached  the  bridge,  the  red  bricks  of  which  it  is  built,  and  the 
dry  and  dusty  road  which  passed  over  it,  seemed  in  no  degree  to  increase  the  chance 
of  success:  yet  on  that  bridge,  facing  the  roadway,  and  covered  with  dust,  was  the 
identical  plant  I  sought — small,  indeed,  but  the  species  not  to  be  mistaken."  Mr. 
Reynolds  referred  to  a  brief  notice  of  the  subject  in  the  Phytoloaist  for  April,  in 
which  Mr.  Newman  had  extended  the  suggestion  he  had  made  to  him,  by  referring 
Ceterach  and  Dryopteris  to  a  similar  origin. 

Mr.  WiLLXAMsoN  was  personally  acquainted  with  the  flora  of  the  neighbourhood 
in  question,  and  could  state  that  it  contained  many  plants  which  had  certainly  been 
introduced.  These  were  particularly  numerous  in  a  wood  immediately  at  the  back 
of  the  mansion.  He  considered  the  most  satisfactory  way  of  acconntmg  for  their 
presence,  was  by  supposing  that  a  former  owner  of  Danny  had  been  a  lover  of 
Botany  and  had  cultivated  them. 

The  attention  of  the  meeting  was  called  to  a  vegetable  substitute  for  horse-hair  in 
upholstery.  Chairs,  &c.,  stufflbd  with  this  material,  which  is  called  American  moss, 
are  exhibited  for  sale  in  shops  in  London.  At  a  first  glance  it  bears  a  general 
resemblance  to  horse-hair,  but  a  closer  inspection  shows  numerous  joints.  It  is  the 
produce  of  Tillandsia  usneoides  (Bromelutcea:),  an  epiphytic  plant  which  hangs 
abundantly  upon  the  Cypress  trees  on  the  banks  oi:  the  Mississippi  river.  The 
pine-apple  belongs  to  tins  order,  the  plants  composing  which  have  usually  strong 
fibres,  and  in  many  parts  of  the  globe  are  erapIoycHl  for  making  cordage,  cloth,  &c 

The  American  moss  possesses  some  elasticity,  but  will  not  compare  in  this  respect 
with  horse-hair.  Its  original  cost  is  much  less  than  horse-hair,  but  it  is  said  to 
crumble  after  being  in  use  for  some  time.    The  Tillandsia  usneoides  would  appear  to 
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hare  a  more  direct  claim  to  the  interest  of  the  Pharmaceutist,  as  Br.  Lindley  states 
that  it  is  used  in  the  preparation  of  an  ointment  against  hemorrhoids.  The  fact 
that  the  indigenous  Carrageen  (Chondrus  crispus)  used  to  be  rather  extensively 
collected  on  our  coasts  for  use  in  stuflBng  mattresses,  was  mentioned. 

The  President  announced  that  tlie  next  meeting  would  be  held  on  Monday 
eyening,  May  2nd,  at  a  quarter  before  nine  o'clock. 


PROVINCIAL  TRANSACTIONS. 


THE  GENERAL  ADOPTION  OP  THE  PHARMACY  ACT  IN  SCOTLAND. 

MEETING  AT  GLASGOW. 

A  LARGE  party  of  the  Chemists  and  Druggists  of  Glasgow  assembled  at  breakfast^ 
on  Friday  the  1st  of  April,  at  Stlmpson's  Globe  Hotel,  Great  Clyde  Street,  to  meet 
Mr.  Jacob  Bell,  who  had  risited  Glasgow  for  the  purpose  of  explaining  the  nature 
and  operation  of  the  Pharmacy  Act,  and  who  was  supported  by  a  deputation  of  the 
Pharmaceutical  Society  from  Edinburgh.  Mr.  William  Greig  presided,  and  amon^ 
the  Tisitors  present  were  Dr.  A.  D.  Anderson,  President  of  the  Faculty  of  Physicians 
and  Surgeons,  Dr.  James  Watson,  the  late  President  of  that  incorporation.  Dr. 
George  Walker  Arnott,  Professor  of  Botany,  Dr.  Coupar,  Professor  of  Materia 
Medica,  Dr.  Anderson,  Professor  of  Chemistry,  Dr.  Penny,  Andersonian,  Dr. 
Easton,  &c.  Hugh  Hart,  Esq.,  occupied  the  Yice-Chair.  After  breakfast,  the 
Chairman  haying  introduced  the  business, 

Mr.  Jacob  Bell  was  invited  to  address  the  meeting.  He  commenced  by 
narrating  the  circumstances  which  led  to  the  introduction  into  Parliament  of  the 
Pharmacy  Bill.  In  several  medical  bills  introduced  twelve  or  fourteen  years  ago,  it 
was  proposed  to  provide  for  the  improved  education  of  Chemists  and  Druggists,  but 
it  was  also  proposed  to  place  them  under  the  Society  of  Apothecaries,  to  which  they 
ofiTered  a  strong  opposition.  The  Chemists  themselves  began  to  see  that  unless  they 
bestirred  themselves,  they  would  be  continually  liable  to  attacks  of  this  description. 
Some  of  them,  taking  into  consideration  the  superior  state  of  education  in  their 
profession  in  every  other  civilised  country,  and  knowing  how  far  England  was 
behind  other  nations  in  this  respect,  felt  that  it  would  be  exceedingly  discreditable 
to  them  to  continue  longer  in  that  position.  The  question  was,  how  were  th^r 
to  apply  a  remedy?  They  refused  to  allow  themuielves  to  be  placed  under  the 
medical  profession,  and  resolved  to  form  themselves  into  a  Pharmaceutical  Society. 
They  agreed  that  the  Members  of  the  Society  should  be  in  future  admitted  by 
examination;  but  in  order  to  form  a  nucleus  for  its  commencement,  all  Chemists  and 
Druggists  who  chose  to  become  Members  at  the  outset  were  allowed  to  enter 
without  examination.  The  Society  was  established  in  the  year  1842,  and  in  1843  a 
charter  of  incorporation  was  obtained,  according  to  which  no  person  could  be 
admitted  without  examination,  or  being  certified  to  be  duly  qualified.  As  no  School 
of  Pharmacy  existed  in  this  country  for  preparing  Chemists  and  Druggists  for 
examination,  an  institution  was  established  in  Bloomsbury  Square,  where  courses  of 
lectures  were  regularly  delivered.  They  had  adopted  a  separate  curriculum  of 
their  own,  because  by  attending  Uie  ordinary  medical  classes  the  attention  of  young: 
Chemists  was  diverted  from  the  studies  proper  to  their  profession.  In  the  Society's 
institution  the  attention  of  students  was  devoted  to  pure  Pharmacy.  Although  the 
medical  profession  had  constantly  complained  of  the  incompetence  of  Chemists  and 
Druggists  to  perform  their  own  functions,  yet  when  the  Chemists  resolved  in  this 
way  to  educate  themselves,  the  principal  opposition  they  had  to  encounter  came  from 
medlcflil  men.  No  doubt  the  practice  of  prescribing  over  the  counter  existed  to  some 
extent  amongst  Chemists  and  Druggists,  and  when  they  projected  the  present 
plan  of  education,  the  medical  profession  were  jealous  of  the  movement,  lest  it 
should  result  in  their  setting  up  as  doctors,  and  taking  away  the  practice  of 
the  medical  men.  But  this  was  not  what  the  Chemists  had  in  view.  TIh^ 
were  anxious  to  discourage  the  practice  of  prescribing  over  the  counter.  Their 
desire  was  to  encourage  Chemists  to  mind  their  own  business,  and  medical  men  to 
mind  theirs,  because  every  man  knew  his  own  business  best.  Tlie  jealousy  of  the 
medical  profession  had  since  greatly  subsided ;  and  he  believed  that  if  such  a  bill  were 
now  to  be  discussed  in  Parliament,  it  would  meet  with  a  very  different  reception. 
Mr.  Bell  next  referred  to  the  chtuse  in  the  Act  excluding  medical  men  from  tho 
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Sodety,  as  an  eridenoe,  not,  as  had  been  supposed,  of  their  wishing  to  deprire  them 
of  any  adrantage,  but  of  their  desire  to  make  the  widest  possible  distinction  betwixt  the 
two  professions,  so  as  to  prevent  the  one  from  encroaching  upon  the  other.  Referring 
to  the  importance  of  raising  the  standard  of  professional  education  and  character, 
he  obsenred  that  they  ought  to  hare  higher  views  than  those  of  mere  tradesmen. 
So  long  as  they  rested  contented  with  the  present  amount  of  professional  training, 
they  would  undoubtedly  expose  themselves  to  taants  of  incapacity  in  their  profession. 
It  might  be  objected  that  to  require  a  higher  amount  of  ^ucation  on  the  part  of 
young  men  coming  forward  to  the  business,  was  equivalent  to  the  establishment 
of  a  monopoly,  by  excluding  all  who  were  unable  to  bear  the  expense ;  but  it 
might  be  objected  with  equal  reason  that  the  son  of  a  poor  man  was  disqualified 
from  becoming  a  banker,  in  consequence  of  his  being  unable  to  provide  the 
requisite  capital.  It  was  of  great  importance,  Mr.  Bell  proceed^  to  observe, 
to  carry  Scotland  along  with  England  in  working  out  this  plan.  Not  only 
would  their  united  strength  and  influence  be  invaluable  in  carrying  the 
objects  of  the  Society  into  effect,  but  in  the  protection  of  their  common  interests 
in  the  event  of  their  being  affected  by  future  legislation.  The  Society  already 
numbered  about  1800  Members,  and  betwixt  300  and  400  Associates,  and  large 
numbers  were  coming  in  daily.  They  did  not  want  to  tax  Scotland  for  the 
€upport  of  a  local  institution  in  Bloomsbury  Square ;  what  they  wanted  was  the 
concentration  of  the  whole  body  of  the  profession,  in  case  of  attack  fh>m  without, 
and  for  the  purpose  of  organization  for  their  own  improvement.  Their  object  also 
was  to  establish  a  uniform  education  throughout  the  country.  Medical  education  was 
far  from  being  uniform.  The  different  universities  occupied  a  position  of  rivalrv 
towards  each  other ;  and  the  Pharmacopoeia  of  England,  S^tiand,  and  Ireland, 
differed  in  the  most  important  particulars,  causing  great  inconvenience  by  the 
Tariety  of  the  formula  and  consequent  ambiguity  of  the  terms  employed  by  the 
London,  Edinburgh,  and  Dublin  Colleges.  They  ought  to  aim  at  establishing  a 
national  Fharmacoposia,  and  he  believed  that  the  union  of  their  own  profession 
would  indirectly  lead  to  the  more  harmonious  co-operation  of  the  medical  profession. 
Mr.  Bell  then  spoke  of  the  arrangements  of  the  Scottish  Board  under  the  Pharmacy 
Act,  observing  that  as  the  President  and  Vice-President  of  the  Pharmaceutical 
Society  were  ex  officio  Members  of  this  Board,  they  would  have  it  in  their  power, 
by  occasionally  attending  the  meetings  in  Scotland,  to  promote  a  uniform  system 
of  education  and  examination.  The  Board  might  sit  in  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  or 
Aberdeen,  as  the  Council  of  the  Society  might  think  fit;  and  the  Members  of 
the  Board  might  be  dected  from  each  of  the  three  cities.  For  example,  Edinburgh 
might  have  four  Members  of  the  Board,  Glasgow  two,  and  Aberdeen  two ;  but 
all  these  arrangements  could  be  adjusted  at terwa^s.  Mr.  Bell  concluded  by  warmly 
recommending  the  union  of  England  and  Scotland  in  this  measure,  so  as  to  identify 
the  interests  of  Uie  Chemists  and  Druggists  in  the  southern  and  northern  parts 
of  the  island. 

Dr.  CouPAR  expressed  his  satisfaction  with  the  statement  of  Mr.  Bell,  and  had  no 
doubt  tliat  the  plan  which  had  been  so  clearly  sketched  to  them  would  be  productive 
of  great  immediate  and  prospective  beneiit  both  to  the  public  and  themselves. 

Dr.  A.  D.  Anderson  also  spoke  in  approbation  of  the  plans  of  the  Society, 
recommending  that  the  medical  profession  should  aim  at  having  one  Pharmacopceia. 

Dr.  Watson  explained  the  grounds  on  which  the  Faculty  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons  of  Glasgow  had  opposed  the  Pharmacy  Bill  in  its  original  form,  and 
expressed  the  warmest  approbation  of  the  Act  as  it  finally  passed.  He  also  acknow- 
ledged the  courtesy  with  which  Mr.  Bell  had  received  the  deputies  sent  up  from  that 
city  to  oppose  the  original  bill,  llie  Act,  as  it  finally  passed,  was  quite  sufficient  for 
associating  the  Chemists  and  Druggists  in  elevating  the  character  of  the  profession, 
and  the  amendments  removed  all  the  objections  which  the  Faculty  as  a  corporation 
had  against  it.  The  progress  of  the  division  of  labour  was  tending  more  and  more 
to  separate  the  two  professions.  There  was  not  one  medical  man  dispensing 
medicines  in  Glasgow  at  present  for  twenty  who  followed  the  practice  within  his  own 
experience  ;  and  he  would  be  glad  to  see  it  discontinued  altogether,  as  he  believed 
that  nothing  would  conduce  more  to  the  improvement  of  both  their  professions  than 
■uch  a  division  of  labour.  The  bill  having  been  altered  so  as  to  suit  their  views,  he 
had  great  satisfaction  in  congratulating  Mr.  Bell  on  its  being  passed  in  its  present 
form,  and  strongly  recommended  the  gentlemen  around  him  to  take  advantage  of ^  it. 

Dr.  G.  Walker  Arnott  inquired  €?  Mr.  Bell  what  was  the  nature  of  the  education 
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ooatomplated  for  Scotland  ?  It  could  not  be  expected  tihat  young  men  would  go  from 
Sootland  to  Bloomsfoory  Sqanre  for  their  edacation.  He  added  a  few  spiritad 
remarks  on  the  proposed  unequal  distribution  of  the  members  of  the  Board,  Hainring 
for  Glasgow,  on  the  ground  of  its  great  importanoe  and  intelligence,  at  least  sn 
equal  number  of  members  with  Edinburgh,  and  that  it  should  not  be  placed  on  a 
level  with  Aberdeen.  He  could  only  account  for  the  proposal  on  the  supposition 
that  it  required  four  Edinburgh  men  to  Aimish  the  same  amount  of  braiiis  wfaidi 
might  be  found  in  two  Qlasgow  men. 

Mr.  BeLL  said  that  in  redferring  to  the  proportion  of  members  of  the  Board  for  die 
three  cities,  he  was  not  assuming  that  any  proportions  had  been  fixed.  This  would 
be  matter  for  subsequent  arrangement,  and  the  great  object  in  the  mean  time  should 
be,  to  get  rid  of  any  jealous  feeling  betwixt  the  two  cities.  He  deprecated  any 
rivalry  of  that  kind  betwixt  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow,  and  hoped  that  they  would  be 
disposed  to  co*operate  harmoniously  in  tiie  undertaking  before  ^lem.  llie  method  of 
education  in  Scotland  would  be  left  for  arrangement  by  the  professors  there,  one  of 
whom  had  consented  to  divide  his  course  of  lectures  on  Materia  Medica  into  two 

Sirts,  in  order  to  accommodate  pharmaceutical  students  preparing  for  examination, 
r.  Bell  stated  that  the  lectures  in  Bloomsbuiy  Square  were  intended,  in  the  first 
instance,  for  a  temporary  purpose,  and  their  continuance  would  depend  upon  cir- 
cumstances. The  school  had  been  set  up  as  a  model,  to  show  the  kind  of  educatioa 
which  Chemists  and  Druggists  required. 

Dr.  Prknt  spoke  approvingly  of  the  plan  as  a  movement  in  the  right  dlrectioD, 
and  inquired  into  the  nature  of  the  curriculum  of  study  and  examination. 

Mr.  Bbll  replied  that  the  curriculum  consisted  of  Chemistry,  Pharmacy,  Matena 
Medica,  Botany,  and  the  Chemistry  of  Poisons. 

Dr.  Easton  expressed  his  admiration  of  the  liberality  and  oomprehenstvenest  of 
Mr.  Bell's  views,  observing,  that  at  the  organisation  of  a  new  institution,  it  was 
gratifying  to  see  that  it  was  established  on  such  principles.  It  was  only  by  each  man 
prosecuting  his  own  profession,  that  they  could  expect  success  in  it.  Dr.  Easton 
joined  in  the  strong  recommendation  already  given  in  favour  of  a  national  Phar- 
maoopfieia. 

Mr.  Habt  moved,  **  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  meeting  it  is  higlily  desirable  that 
the  Chemists  and  Druggists  of  Glssgow  and  the  west  of  Scotland  avail  themselves 
of  the  opportunity  now  aflbrded  them  to  enrol  themselves  as  Members  of  tiie  Phar- 
maceutical S^odety.  Meaolved^That  Messrs.  Greig,  Hart,  William  Murdoch  D. 
Campbell,  D.  Eraser,  Currie,  Templeton,  and  James  Murdodi  the  local  secretary,  be 
appointed  a  Committee,  with  power  to  add  to  their  number,  to  ascertain  and  certiify 
to  the  qualification  of  those  who  desire  to  be  admitted  into  the  Society,  and  report 
the  same  to  the  Council  in  London." 

Mr.  Jambs  Murdoch  seconded  the  motion,  which  was  approved  by  the  meeting. 

Mr.  William  Musdocr  moved,  **  That  this  meeting, impressed  with  the  importance 
of  a  liberal  scienti6c  education  being  acquired  by  those  who  may  afterwards  beoone 
Members  of  this  Society,  instruct  the  Committee  to  adopt  such  measures  as  will  best 
accomplish  this  object." 

Mr.  Danixl  Fbaser  seconded  the  motion,  which  was  carried  nem,  eon. 

Mr.  CnRRiB  moved,  '*  That  this  Meeting  tender  their  sincere  thanks  to  Mr.  Jacob 
Bell  for  his  able  address,  to  the  President  of  the  Faculty  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons, 
the  Professors  of  Botany,  Chemistry,  and  Materia  Medica,  the  deputations  firom 
Edinburgh  and  other  places  for  their  countenancing  this  meeting,  and  the  interest 
they  have  manifested  in  this  movement." 

Mr.  Tbmplkton  seconded  the  motion.  He  referred  with  satisfaction  to  the  lucid 
statement  of  Mr.  Bell,  who  had  done  them  the  honour  to  be  present  on  the  oocasioB 
of  initiating  the  movement  in  Glasgow,  and  the  approving  observations  made  in 
reference  to  it,  and  to  the  propriety  of  the  Druggists  of  Glasgow  forming  themselves 
into  a  body  in  connexion  with  that  Society,  by  the  professors  and  membere  of  the 
medical  profession,  with  whose  presence  they  had  also  been  honoured,  together  with 
the  interest  manifested  in  their  proceedings  by  the  gentlemen  who  had  ^ndly  ooom 
as  a  deputation  from  the  Pharmaceutical  body  in  Edinburgh. 

The  motion  was  carried  nem.  con, 

Mr.  D.  Campbeu.  then  moved  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman,  which  closed  the 
proeeedings. 
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XBETmG  0V  THE  60CIETT  OF  CHEMISTS  AND  DRUGGISTS, 

ABERDEEN. 

MR.  P.  WIUJAK80V  TK  THE  CHAIS. 

PitKSENT— Messrs.  Urqnhart,  Fonjth,  Keith,  Sutherland,  Sangster,  Findlej, 
Smith,  H.  Williamson,  Andrew,  Bamess,  and  DaTidson. 

The  Meeting  luid  been  oonrened  to  consider  the  propriety  of  muting  the  Association 
with  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  of  Great  Britain;  and  Mr.  Jacob  Bell  attended  for 
the  purpose  of  giring  information  respecting  the  constitution,  objects,  and  positioB 
of  the  latter  Society. 

The  Chairhasi  having  stated  the  purpose  of  the  Meeting,  observed,  that  since  the 
passing  of  the  Pharmacy  Act,  it  had  been  thought  desirable  by  the  Members  of  the 
Society  to  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity  now  afiforded  of  xmiting  in  the 
adoption  of  a  measure,  the  tendency  of  which  would  be  to  promote  education,  and 
raise  the  character  of  the  Pharmaceutical  body.  Mr.  B^  who  had  visited  theib  for 
that  purpose,  would  explain  in  detail  the  terms  and  conditions  on  which  they  might 
be  admitted  as  Members  of  the  Pbarmaoeutical  Society,  and  the  probable  advantagies 
to  be  derived  from  this  union. 

Mr.  Bell  observed  that  no  argument  would  be  necessary  on  his  part  to  show  the 
advantage  of  union  and  co-operation  among  the  Members  of  the  Pharmaceatioal 
body,  as  they  had  a  Society  at  Aberdeen  which  he  believed  had  been  formed  a  year 
or  two  before  the  establishment  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society.    They  had,  therefoiey 
acquired  the  habit  of  associating  together,  and  it  only  remained  for  them  to  considw 
the  expediency  of  merging  their  local  Association  in  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  of 
Great  Britain.    Tliis  need  not  interfere  with  or  supersede  their  previous  arrange- 
ments among  themselves,  and  the  proceedings  whidi  they  had  instituted  for  the 
promotion  of  education.    They  might  continue  to  hold  their  meetings  and  maintain 
a  library,  &c.,  but  they  would  do  so,  not  as  a  small  isolated  society,  but  as  a  branch 
of  a  large  one,  extending  over  the  entire  kingdom,  and  recognized  by  Act  of  Par- 
liament.    The  existing  bye-laws  afforded  facilities  for  Chemists  who  had  been 
established  In  business  before  June  30,  1852,  to  join  the  Society,  but  these  bye-lawa 
would  in  a  few  weeks  cease  to  be  in  force.    It  was,  therefore,  important  to  come  to  an 
early  decision  on  the  subject.    Mr.  Bell  briefly  explained  the  objects  and  constitution 
of  the  Society,  the  circumstances  under  which  it  had  been  established,  and  the  mode 
in  which  it  would  operate  in  raising  the  status  of  Pharmaceutical  Chemists.    He 
took  a  cursory  review  of  its  progress  in  England,  and  its  recent  extension  in  the 
north,  the  proceedings  in  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow,  and  the  arrangements  which  bad 
been  made  for  securing  uniformity  of  qualification  by  the  mode  in  which  the  two 
Boards  of  Examiners  are  constituted. 

Mr.  Davidson  inquired  whether  the  Members  of  the  Aberdeen  Association  could 
be  admitted  in  a  body,  a  list  being  furnished  by  the  Secretary,  and  transmitted  to^^ 
Council  in  London.    He  also  inquired  on  what  terms  they  could  be  admitted. 

Mr.  Bell  replied  that  it  was  necessary  for  eacli  Member  to  be  separately  certified, 
with  the  dates  of  his  entering  the  business  as  an  apprentice  or  pupil,  and  commencing 
on  his  own  account.  He  had  brought  with  him  some  blank  certificates  for  this 
purpose,  which  might  be  filled  up  after  the  Meeting.  The  terms  of  admission  were 
two  guineas  entrance,  and  one  guinea  annually,  or  ten  guineas  for  Life  Membership. 
Mr.  Davidson  thought  an  admission  fee  of  £10  would  be  sufficient  without  an 
additional  entrance  fee,  considering  that  the  Society  in  Aberdeen  had  been  in  existenoe 
longer  than  the  other,  and  that  the  Members  had  already  contributed  largely  to  its 
funds,  in  establishing  a  library,  and  providing  other  means  for  the  education  of  their 
apprentices.  He  thought  at  least  one  Member  of  the  Board  of  Examiners  for 
Scotland  should  be  appointed  from  Aberdeen,  and  that  the  Examiners  should  meet 
there  once  a  year. 

Mr.  Bbix — The  terms  of  admission  are  settled  by  the  bye-laws,  and  it  is 
impossible  to  deviate  from  these  terms.  The  original  Members  who  have  subscribed 
for  twelve  years,  think  they  have  borne  the  burthen  and  heat  of  the  day,  and 
cooaider  an  entrance-fee  of  two  guineas  from  new.  Members  by  no  means  an 
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•equivalent  for  the  expense  they  have  themselves  incurred  in  bringing  the  Societj 
into  its  present  position.  The  appointment  of  Examiners  is  a  matter  to  be  arranged 
by  the  Members  in  Scotland,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Council^  as  the  Act  of 
Parliament  contains  no  restriction  on  this  subject. 

Mr.  Ubquhart — Is  it  necessary  that  all  Apprentices  should  be  r^iistered  ? — and 
what  is  the  nature  of  the  classicaJ  examination  ? 

Mr.  Bell— The  Act  of  Parliament  is  not  compulsory  ;  but  all  who  desire  to  be 
connected  with  the  Society  must  comply  with  the  regulations.  Tlie  classical 
examination  is  at  present  a  very  lenient  one,  and  may  be  conducted  by  any 
competent  person — schoolmaster,  medical  man,  &c.  The  object  of  the  examination 
is  simply  to  ascertain  that  the  youth  has  had  a  liberal  education  and  knows  enough 
Latin  to  enable  him  to  translate  the  Pharmacopoeia  and  prescriptions.  It  is 
probable  that  the  stringency  of  this  examination  will  be  increased  at  a  future  time, 
but  it  is  necessary  to  proceed  by  degrees  in  the  introduction  of  these  regulations. 
On  the  Continent  the  young  men  undergo  a  very  severe  preliminary  examination, 
comprising  two  or  three  languages,  mathematics,  natural  philosophy,  &c.  This  is 
the  case  also  in  Ireland,  where  the  dispensing  Chemists  are  all  educated  as 
Apothecaries. 

Mr.  BuRNESS — ^In  what  manner  are  the  funds  of  the  Society  expended  ?  What 
proportion  is  expended  on  the  laboratory,  library,  and  lectures  in  London,  and  are 
the  books  circulated  among  the  country  Members  ? 

Mr.  Bell— The  expenditure  of  the  Society  is  published  in  the  Annual  Report.  It 
comprises  rent,  rates,  taxes,  salaries  of  officers  and  servants,  law  charges,  printing, 
postage,  &c.  The  educational  establishment  entails  an  expense  of  between  £400  and 
£500  per  annum.  This  is  not  for  the  benefit  of  London  Members  exclusively; 
Members  in  the  country  may  send  their  sons  or  apprentices  to  the  schooL  The 
books  are  circulated  within  a  reasonable  distance.  Tlie  amount  expended  on 
education  has  a  beneficial  influence  on  the  character  of  the  Society,  and  contributes 
to  the  supply  of  competent  Assistants.  It  is  impossible  for  each  individual  in  the 
Society  to  enjoy  precisely  the  same  amount  of  benefit  from  such  an  establishment, 
although  all  participate  in  the  improved  status  resulting  from  the  introduction  of  a 
higher  standard  of  education  in  the  Society.  Those  who  attend  the  practical 
class  in  the  laboratory  pay  fees  of  thirty  guineas  for  a  session,  or  a  higher  ratio  for 
shorter  periods.  It  is  not  expected  that  Students  will  go  from  Scotland  to  London 
for  Uieir  education,  having  three  universities,  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  and  Aberdeen. 
But  the  school  in  London  was  established  to  supply  an  existing  demand,  and  to 
promote  the  introduction  of  a  special  Pharmaceutical  education  apart  from  that 
provided  for  medical  students.  It  might  at  a  future  time  be  found  unnecessary  to 
•.continue  the  school,  but  at  present  it  is  considered  an  important  feature  in  the 
proceedings  of  the  Soclet}'. 

The  explanation  was  received  as  satisfactory,  and  after  some  further  discussion 
respecting  the  management  of  the  Society,  the  election  of  officers,  the  examinations, 
•  &c., 

Mr.  Davidson  moved  the  following  resolution  :  '*  That  the  thanks  of  this  Mining 
are  due  to  the  Council  and  Members  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  of  Great  Britain; 
and  that  the  Members  of  the  Society  of  Chemists  and  Druggists  in  Aberdeen  testify 
their  approval  by  becoming  Members  immediately." 

Mr.  Ubquhart  seconded  the  resolution,  which  was  carried  unanimously. 

It  was  understood  that  Mr.  Davidson  would  act  as  local  Secretary  for  Aberdeen, 
that  the  proceedings  of  the  Society  should  be  conducted  as  before,  and  that  endea- 
vours should  be  made  to  improve  the  means  of  education,  by  encouraging  Appren- 
tices to  attend  lectures.  It  was  also  proposed  that  meetings  should  be  held  for 
scientific  discussion. 

The  thanks  of  the  meeting  were  voted  to  Mr.  Bell,  and  also  to  the  Chairman. 


THE  DINNER. 

In  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day  several  of  the  Members  dined  together  at  the 
Aberdeen  Hotel,  with  the  President  and  office-bearers  of  the  Aberdeen  Medical 
Society,  namely,  Drs.  Kilgour,  Smith,  Eraser,  and  Bedfem. 

Mr.  Williamson,  the  Chairman,  in  the  course  of  the  evening,  stated,  that  it  had 
been  proposed  to  invite  the  medical  practitioners  of  Aberdeen  to  the  meeting  which 
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had  taken  place  in  the  morning,  in  order  to  remove  any  misunderstanding  that 
might  exist  respecting  the  objects  of  the  Pliarmaceutical  Society,  and  to  convince 
them  that  nothing  more  iras  intended  than  the  improvement  of  the  Chemists  in 
their  own  legitimate  pursuits.  He  had  been  informed,  that  at  meetings  which  had 
been  held  elsewhere,  medical  men  had  been  invited  for  the  above  reason ;  but  it  was 
the  opinion  of  the  Members  of  the  Society  in  Aberdeen  that  such  a  course  was 
unnecessary  there,  as  no  jealousy  existed  between  the  Medical  Men  and  the 
Chemists,  and  that  a  social  meeting  in  the  evening  would  afford  an  opportunity  for 
any  explanation  that  might  be  desirable  on  the  subject. 

Dr.  KiLGouB,  the  President  of  the  Medical  Society,  congratulated  the  Chemists  on 
their  snccessAil  exertions  to  raise  the  character  of  their  branch  of  the  profession, 
by  the  introduction  of  an  improved  education  and  an  examination,  and  he  thought 
nothing  could  tend  more  to  effect  this  object  than  the  combined  and  straightforward 
exertions  of  the  whole  body  of  Chemists  throughout  the  kingdom.  He  was  sure  he 
spoke  the  sentiments  of  all  his  professional  breUiren  in  this  locality,  when  he  said  he 
was  confident  that  no  jealousy  would  be  felt  by  them  or  by  any  one  who  had  read  the 
Pharmacy  Act  dispassionately  and  without  prej udice.  He  considered  that  it  would  be 
the  means  of  abolishing  the  mode  too  common  in  the  south  (although  never  prevalent  in 
this  city),  of  remunerating  Medical  men  by  the  amount  of  medicines  furnished.  In 
Aberdeen  the  division  of  labour  in  this  respect  was  almost  universally  adopted.  He 
knew  of  but  two  or  three  exceptions,  and  these  to  a  limited  extent  The  rule  was 
that  the  Medical  man  prescribed,  the  Chemist  dispensed  the  medicine.  No  jealousy 
existed,  and  the  utmost  harmony  prevailed.  They  had  among  them  some  very 
intelligent  and  qualified  Pharmaceutists.  The  proceedings  of  the  Society  would 
tend  to  make  these  qualifications  more  generaL 

Mr.  Bell,  at  the  request  of  the  Chairman,  made  a  few  observations  on  the  Phar- 
maceutical Society,  the  Pharmacy  Act,  and  the  extension  of  its  operation  throughout 
the  kingdom.  He  had  always  been  an  advocate  for  the  division  of  labour,  and  the 
independence  of  Pharmacy  as  a  distinct  branch  of  the  profession,  having  a  special 
education  and  a  regular  organization  of  its  members.  He  was  glad  to  find  that 
these  principles,  which  he  hful  often  been  told  were  Utopian  and  impracticable,  were 
actually  carried  out  in  Aberdeen  with  that  success  which  in  theory  he  had  pre- 
dicated. Some  difference  of  opinion  existed  respecting  the  extent  of  the  education 
the  Pharmaceutical  Chemists  ought  to  possess.  He  maintained  that  they  ought  to 
be  fully  acquainted  not  only  with  the  diemistry  and  natural  history  of  the  agents 
used  in  medicine,  but  also  with  the  properties,  doses,  and  ordinary  mode  of  adminis- 
tration. In  a  case  of  poisoning  the  Chemist  ought  to  be  able  to  detect  the  poison 
and  Aimish  the  antidote.  Here  his  duty  ended;  the  further  treatment  would  devolve 
on  the  Medical  man.  In  the  event  of  a  mistake  in  a  prescription,  a  dani^erous  dose 
being  ordered  by  accident,  the  Chemist  ought  to  prevent  mischief  by  waiting  on  the 
Medical  man  to  ascertain  what  was  intended.  The  Chemist  also  should  be  familiar 
with  new  medicines  and  preparations  when  introduced,  as  he  was  likely  to  be 
applied  to  by  Medical  men  for  information  on  such  subjects.  Jealousy  between  the 
two  branches  of  the  profession  was  quite  unnecessary,  and  ought  to  be  discouraged; 
it  was  gradually  subsiding  in  many  places.  The  union  of  the  Chemists  might  be 
taken  as  a  practical  reproof  to  the  medical  profession,  the  several  branches  of  which 
were  at  variance  with  each  other,  which  obstructed  the  progress  of  medical  reform. 
They  could  not  even  agree  about  the  formula)  in  the  Pharmacopceia,  and  the  ex- 
istence of  three  Pharmacopoeias  instead  of  one  national  one  caused  endless  confusion 
and  sometimes  danger  to  patients.  The  Pharmaceutical  Society  had  now  acquired  a 
position  which  enabled  it  to  exercise  a  beneficial  influence  on  the  rising  generation 
of  Pharmaceutists.  Apprentices  and  Assistants  were  applying  themselves  to  study 
and  inquiring  what  books  they  should  read  to  prepare  them  for  passing  the  examina- 
tion. Thus  a  general  stimulus  was  given  to  education,  and  the  effects  would  become 
manifest  in  the  course  of  a  few  years.  The  labour  and  expense  of  establishing  the 
Society  having  been  Incurred  by  the  Members  in  the  South,  they  now  invited  their 
brethren  in  North  Britain  to  share  the  result,  and  assist  in  promoting  the  future  pro- 
gress of  the  undertaking.  The  concentration  of  the  influence  of  the  Pharmaceutical 
Body  in  one  Society  was  much  to  be  desired. 

Several  gentlemen  present  expressed  their  approval  of  this  proposition,  in  support 
of  which  an  allusion  was  made  to  the  injury  sustained  by  the  University  of  Abmleen, 
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in  cotiBequenoe  of  a  dashing  of  interest  between  two  colleges,  eitlier  of  whidiooiU 
be  maintained  in  a  flourishing  state,  while  the  division  ol  influence  and  resoonv 
was  roinoos  to  both.  They  also  warmly  supported  the  proposition  in  faTOur  cf  t 
national  Pharmacopoeia. 

The  health  of  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen  having  been  proposed  after  the  nMislkfri 
toasts,  Mr.  Bell  took  occasion  to  observe  that  the  Phannaioeirtical  Bocietf  w«s  an 
indebted  to  that  nobleman.  It  was  mainly  throogfa  the  inflneaoe  «f  Lord  AlaiiiJM 
lliat  the  Chsrfeer  was  obtained  in  IdiS,  and  the  same  infloenoe  was  extended  'mttffmt 
of  the  Pharmacy  Bill,  whm  passing  through  the  House  of  Lords  under  the  chsise 
of  the  Barl  of  Shaftesbury. 

Before  the  company  separated,  most  of  the  Members  of  the  Aberdeen  Society  oC 
Chemists  filled  up  fbrms  of  application  for  admission  into  the  Pharmaoeetiesl 
Society;  but  the  forms  of  application  and  certificates  which  Mr.  Bell  had  braoght 
with  him  being  insufilcient,  a  letter  was  written  to  the  Secretary  m  London,  requpfltisg 
him  to  send  a  farther  supply. 
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GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Cm  Monday,  the  4th  of  April,  the  Second  Anniversary  of  the  North  British  Bnock 
of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  was  held  at  the  Society's  Rooms,  Princes  Street, 
Edinburgh. 

Mr.  John  Duncan  having  been  called  to  the  Choir, 

The  Secretary,  Mr.  John  Maokay,  read  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Committee, » 
fbllowB : — 

REPORT. 

In'  bringing  this  the  First  Annual  Report  before  the  Meeting,  the  Committee  ham 
much  pleasure  in  congratulating  the  Members  upon  the  rapid  advancement  and 
steady  progression  wliich  has  b^n  made  by  the  Scottish  Bnach  of  the  PharaiSp 
oeutical  Society  of  Great  Britain. 

In  laying  the  following  statement  before  the  Society,  the  Connnittee  have  coninsd 
themselves  to  the  year  1852 ;  and  the  remarks  about  to  be  made,  with  the  finandsl 
account  to  be  submitted,  comprehend  the  period  betwixt  tst  of  January  and  Sist 
December  of  that  year. 

During  the  time  above  referred  to,  the  Board  of  Examiners  have  held  ibor 
meetings.  On  these  occasions  the  a^pregate  number  admitted  by  examination  wen 
S7  Members,  40  Associates,  and  1 1  Registered  Apprentices—- in  all  78.  In  addition 
to  these  there  have  been  19  Members  admitted  by  ecrtification  through  the  Secretaiy 
in  Edinburgh,  irrespective  of  those  who  applied  for  admission  to  the  Sede^  fey 
sending  spplication  and  certification  to  the  Council  iu  London. 

Thus  97  Members,  Associates,  and  Pupils,  have  been  added  to  the  Society  dnrinff 
the  past  year ;  and  if  those  be  included  whose  names  have  not  passed  through  the 
books  in  Edinburgh,  it  will  give  numerically  considerably  more  timn  100  individnsb 
who  have  joined  the  parent  Association  during  the  bygone  year,  all  of  whom  sic 
resident  in  Scotland. 

Adding  the  above  number  to  those  already  connected  with  the  Society,  sad 
looking  forward  to  the  promised  support  from  Glasgow,  Aberdeen,  and  dsewfaere^ 
the  Committee  cannot  but  confidently  expect  that  a  very  considerable  list  of  nsmsi 
will  be  added  to  the  existing  adherents  of  the  Society  during  the  current  year,  as 
there  still  remain  a  goodly  number  connected  with  tlie  drug  trade,  who,  from  llMir 
lespectabiiity  and  long  standing,  are  both  eligiUe  and  desirable  as  Biembers  of  tbe 
body. 

llie  accounts  with  vouchers  having  been  examined  and  audited  by 
appointed  at  the  last  Meeting  of  Committee,  have  been  found  oonectly  stated, 
are  now  submitted  to  the  Meeting  for  approval. 
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1888  £  «.  d. 

January  By  Cish  from  London 2ft  0   0 

July  Ditto,        ditto 20  0   0 

Beadl.  By  Balance  due  Secretary  87  6  1 


1882 
Deo.  31. 


To  Balance  due  Secretary  jf37 
£dmburgh,  2Sth  Marchy  1853. 


6  10 


£82   6  10 


We  have  examined  the  annexed  account  and  vonchen  which  are  correct,  and  find 
the  balance  due  to  the  Secretary  amonnts  to  thirty-seven  pounds  eiz  shilUngs  and 
tenpence  sterling. 

Wnx.  AiNBLis. 

J'ambs  Gabdnbb. 

Wnuf,  AxTUN. 

It  will  be  observed  from  the  preceding  statement  that  the  principal  expenditure 
has  been  in  connexion  with  the  Museum.  The  famishing  necessary  for  the  room, 
with  the  g^ss  cases  and  specimen  jars,  have  more  than  exhausted  the  sum  voted  by 
the  Council  with  which  to  commence  operations.  The  Committee  beg  to  thank 
those  Members  who  have  so  liberally  presented  the  Society  with  many  valuable  and 
mterestSng  contributions. 

The  Committee  regret  that  up  to  the  present  time  so  little  has  been  done  on 
behalf  of  the  Library,  being  satisfied  that  it  is  very  desirable  a  select  number  of 
Instructive  books  riiould  be  obtained  and  made  availaUe  for  the  juniors  residing  in 
£dinlNii*gh  and  neighbourhood.  Having  received  some  promises  from  varioua 
parties,  the  Committee  beg  to  remind  Members  that  they  will  gladly  receive  any 
volumes  from  those  dispossd  to  place  them  at  their  dispoisal  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Soofe^. 

The  Committee  have  not  yet  considered  themselves  warranted  in  expending  any 
of  the  funds  in  the  purchase  of  specimens  for  the  Museum  or  books  for  the  Liteaiy, 
but  hope  soon  to  be  in  a  position  to  give  the  subject  due  consideration* 

In  connexion  with  the  two  previous  departments,  the  Committee  trust  that  the 
Covneil  In  London  will,  now  that  a  eertatn  meaiure  of  sucoesi  has  attended  the 
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efforts  made  to  gain  support  to  the  Society  ftora  Scotland,  make  an  annual  foiat  of 
funds  beginning  with  the  current  year,  for  the  purpose  of  strengthening  the 
Scottish  Branch  here.  If  this  be  done,  not  only  will  it  enaUe  the  Committee  to 
increase  in  usefulness  by  extending  the  Museum  and  Library,  but  also  prove  the 
means  of  enabling  them  to  do  something  in  behalf  of  Pharmaceutical  education, 
and  thus  induce  the  younger  Members  of  the  Society  to  increase  their  knowledge  of 
the  dififerent  branches  of  study  connected  with  their  business. 

The  Committee  would  be  wanting  in  proper  feeling  of  gratitude  did  they  not 
Bpeak  in  high  terms  of  the  kind  manner  in  which  the  honorary  Members  resident  in 
Edinburgh  have  always  interested  themselves  in  the  progress  of  the  Society,  and 
have  especially  to  thank  Dr.  Christison,  Dr.  Douglas  Madagan,  and  Dr.  Geoige 
Wilson,  fur  their  valuable  contributions  to  the  scientific  Meetings. 

With  the  certainty  of  the  Pharmacy  Bill  about  to  become  the  law  of  the  land,  the 
Committee  cannot  refrain  from  noticing  the  deep  obligations  which  they  feel  the 
Society  is  under  to  Jacob  Bell,  Esq.,  for  his  unwearied  efforts  in  behalf  of  the 
Association.  With  a  kindness,  liberality,  labour,  and  ability  but  rarely  witnessed, 
he  has  been  most  energetic  in  his  endeavour  for  everything  likely  to  be  of  aerrioe 
to  the  body  of  Chemists  at  large ;  and  the  Committee  cannot  doubt  that  it  is 
mainly  owing  to  his  untiring  and  indefatigable  exertions  that  the  Fharmaoeutical 
Society  of  Great  Britain  is  now  surmounting  its  difficulties,  and  reaching  an 
eminently  high  position  botli  in  this  country  and  abroad. 

The  Committee  cannot  conclude  their  Report  without  taking  the  opportunity  of 
testifying  their  deep  and  unfeigned  regret  for  the  loss  sustained  by  the  Society  in  the 
death  of  Mr.  W.  B.  Davenport,  one  of  the  Examinators.  Upright  and  conscientious 
in  all  his  dealings,  with  an  earnest  feeling  for  the  success  of  the  Pharroaoentical 
Society,  of  which  he  was  one  of  the  Founders,  his  attendance  at  the  meetings  what 
health  permitted,  was  unwearied,  and  his  exertions  on  behalf  of  the  Sodety,  con- 
tinued and  persevering. 

Edinburgh,  2nd  April,  1853. 

Mr.  John  Shaw  moved  the  adoption  of  the  Heport.  He  said  it  was  a  source  of 
great  pleasure  to  him,  as  it  would  be  to  all  present,  to  hear  of  the  prosperity  of  the 
Society,  and  when  it  was  recollected  that  this  branch  of  the  Society  had  only  been 
regularly  organized  about  eighteen  months,  he  thought  they  had  every  reason  to 
be  encouraged.  It  would  be  observed  in  the  financial  statement,  that  ibe  principal 
item  in  the  expense  was  in  connexion  with  the  Museum,  and  this  of  course  would  not 
need  to  be  repeated.  With  reference  to  the  establishment  of  a  Library  in  connexion 
with  the  Society,  be  hoped  the  Committee  would  be  supported  in  their  efforts  in  this 
department,  by  the  Members.  While  he  gave  his  unqualified  support  to  the  Report 
as  it  stood,  he  noticed  the  omission  of  a  proper  acknowledgment  of  the  services  of 
their  indefatigable  Secretary,  Mr.  Mackay.  He  therefore  moved,  as  an  addition  to 
the  Report,  to  the  efiect  **  that  the  Committee  were  sensible  of,  and  acknowledged  the 
rery  valuable  services  rendered  to  the  Society,  by  their  Secretary,  Mr.  Mackay,  who 
had  devoted  much  of  his  time  to  their  business,  without  fee  or  reward,  and  who  had 
contributed  greatly  by  his  uniform  kindness,  courtesy,  and  conciliatory  demeanoor,  to 
encourage  others  in  forwarding  the  welfare  of  the  Society." 

The  motion  was  carried  by  acclamation,  and  the  Chairman  formally  conveyed  the 
thanks  of  the  Meeting  to  Mr.  Mackay,  who  briefly  replied. 

Mr.  Jacob  Bell  said  he  was  anxious  to  make  a  few  remarks  on  some  of  the 
subjects  arising  out  of  the  Report.  He  was  very  glad  to  find  that  the  Society  had 
received  so  considerable  an  accession  to  its  numbers  in  Edinburgh,  and  that  there 
was  also  a  prospect  of  uniting  Glasgow  and  Aberdeen  in  this  most  useful  undertaking. 
He  had  recently  visited  both  places,  and  he  was  glad  to  say  that  a  general  desire 
was  evinced  in  both  places  to  unite  with  their  brethren  in  Edinburgh.  In  Aberdeen 
a  meeting  was  held  on  Saturday,  the  result  of  which  was  that  the  Chemists  came 
forward  at  once  and  joined  the  Society.  An  Association  having  a  similar  olrject  in 
view  had  previously  been  established  in  that  town,  and  it  required  no  argument  on 
his  part  to  induce  the  Members  to  join  the  Pharmaceutical  Society,  whidb  com- 
prises the  entire  kingdom,  instead  of  continuing  as  a  small  local  association,  lb 
Glasgow,  a  meeting  was  held  on  Friday  last,  and  in  that  city  idso  a  very  general 
desire  was  evinced  to  join  the  Society,  and  he  had  no  doubt  the  result  would  be  that 
firom  twenty  to  thirty  names  would  be  added  to  the  list  of  Members.    A  desire 
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expresised  that  Glasgow  should  in  future  be  represented  in  the  Board  of  Examiners. 
The  Pharmacy  Act  prorided  that  a  separate  Board  of  Examiners  should  be  appointed 
for  Scotland,  and  that  they  should  sit  in  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  or  such  other  plaoe  as 
might  be  appointed.  It  was,  therefore,  entirely  an  open  question  as  to  where  this 
Board  should  meet»  and  of  whom  it  should  be  composed.  At  present,  all  the  pro- 
ceedings in  Scotland  were  conducted  at  Edinburgh,  but  he  hoped  by  next  year,  that 
branches  of  the  Society  would  be  formed  both  in  Glasgow  and  Aberdeen,  and  it 
would  then  be  seen  what  number  of  Members  should  be  placed  upon  the  Board  from 
each  place.  In  Aberdeen,  also,  a  desire  was  evinced  to  be  represented  in  the  Board 
of  Examiners;  and  for  his  part,  he  could  see  no  objection  to  the  appointment 
of  some  of  the  Members  in  Aberdeen,  as  he  thought  it  was  from  such  combinations 
that  the  North  British  branch  of  the  Society  would  greatly  strengthen  the  hands 
of  the  other  branch  in  England.  The  head-qnarters  of  the  Society  were,  doubt- 
less, in  England ;  but  it  was  felt  that  as  there  was  but  one  object  to  promote, 
the  words  Scotland  and  England  should  be  discarded,  and  the  words  North  and  South 
Britain  adopted,  in  order  to  promote  unity  between  the  sereral  branches  of  the 
Society.  He  trusted  that,  by  carrying  on  their  operations  in  this  manner,  the  Society 
would  set  an  example  to  the  medical  profession  ;  so  that,  instead  of  having  such  & 
rivalry  as  they  at  present  had  in  the  matter  of  the  Pharmacoposias,  they  might  be 
induced  to  follow  their  example,  and  come  to  an  agreement  on  this  point.  There 
was  another  subject  to  which  he  wished  to  refer,  namely,  the  making  of  grants  of 
money  by  the  parent  Society.  There  was  some  little  difficulty  attending  the  giving 
of  these  grants;  because  if  a  grant  was  given  to  one  place,  the  Members  in  another 
plaoe  might  think  they  were  entitled  to  one  also.  The  Council  in  London  had  no 
desire  to  make  use  of  the  subscriptions  of  the  Members  in  Scotland  for  purposes 
which  were  exdusively  applicable  to  England ;  and  in  the  case  of  Museums,  and 
other  expenses  which  were  required  for  conducting  the  business  of  the  Society, 
whatever  might  be  the  locality,  it  was  quite  proper  that  a  portion  of  the  contributions 
which  were  given  to  the  parent  Society,  should  be  appropriated  to  the  promotion  of 
these  objects.  In  cases  such  as  these,  the  great  desire  on  the  part  of  the  Council  was 
to  work  harmoniously  with  the  different  branches  ;  and  he  had  no  doubt  this  would 
be  eff^ected.  In  reference  to  the  appointment  of  the  Board  of  Examiners  for  Scot- 
land, he  might  mention  that  the  Members  in  Scotland  were  anxious  that  this 
should  rest  with  them  alone;  but  as  the  Act  provided  that  they  were  to  be 
appoint^  by  the  Council,  the  matter  had  been  arranged  by  the  Council  agreeing 
that  the  Members  in  Scotland  should  send  up  a  list  of  those  whom  they  wished 
appointed,  and  that  the  Council  should  make  the  appointment.  It  was  by  such  a 
spirit  of  friendly  co-operation  that  the  Society  would  prosper  ;  and  he  hoped  that 
they  would  continue  to  carry  this  spirit  of  mutual  forbearance  into  all  their  pro- 
ceedings, assured  that  they  would  in  this  way  benefit  the  Society,  and  ultimately  the 
public  at  large. 

The  meeting  thereafter  proceeded  to  elect  Office-bearers  for  the  ensuing  year,  as 
follows  : — 

President— J.  F.  Macfarlan,  Esq.    Vice-President^H.  C*  Baildon,  Esq. 

Becommended  as  Examiners — Messrs.  AJtken,  Baildon,  Bremncr,  Flockhart, 
Gardner,  Macfarlan,  Mac^y,  Shaw,  and  the  President  and  Vice-President  in  London, 
ex  officio. 

Committee  —  Messrs.  Aitken,  Ainslie,  G.  Blanshard,  Bremner,  Flockhart, 
Fairgrieve,  Gardner,  Lindsay,  Hart  of  Glasgow,  Shaw,  Smith,  Young,  and  the 
President  and  Vice-President  of  the  North  British  Branch.  Mr.  John  Mackay, 
Secretary.    Curators  of  Museum  and  Library,  Messrs.  Ainslie  and  Shaw. 

It  was  then  agreed,  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Bobbbtson,  seconded  by  Mr.  Shaw,  to 
support  Mr.  J.  F.  Macfarlan  as  the  representative  of  the  Society  at  the  Council  for 
the  ensuing  year.  Some  discussion  ensued  as  to  the  desirability  of  having  other 
towns  represented  as  well  as  Edinburgh  in  the  Board  of  Examiners;  but  the  motion 
to  this  effect  was  withdrawn,  on  the  explanation  of  the  Secretary,  that  in  the  mean- 
time there  were  not  sufficient  members  in  any  of  ihe  provincial  towns  to  entitle  them 
to  be  represented  in  the  Board  of  Examiners. 

Mr.  MACKAT,the  Secretary,  then  moved  the  following  resolution,  of  which  he  had 
given  notice: — **  That  it  is  expedient,  in  order  to  assist  in  carrying  out  the  provisions 
of  the  Pharmacy  Act,  to  render  it  imperative  that  all  future  apprentices  to  Pharma- 
ceutical Chemists  in  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  Aberdeen,  St.  Andrews,  and  other  places 
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whne  kctores  are  detiveied,  shall  attend  at  least  one  ooorse  of  Materia  3fedica  and 
one  course  of  Ghemistiy,  and  resolve  that  thiB  meeting  strongly  reoommend  an 
eepedal  clause  in  each  indenture  to  this  effect."  In  supporting  his  motion,  Mr. 
Madny  stated,  that  at  no  time  was  there  a  greater  caU  for  increased  edncatiaa 
among  Druggists'  apprentices  than  at  the  present  time.  It  was  not,  however,  easj 
tar  some  apprentices  to  attend  such  lectures;  and,  in  order  to  ohviate  this  objeokkMi, 
the  committee  had  made  a  propoBition  that  practical  classes  should  be  opened  by 
Mr.  Boeding,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Society,  and  that  the  lectures  should  take 
plaee  at  such  an  hour  as  would  leave  the  parties  without  excuse  if  they  neglected  to 
attend  them.  Mr.  Roeding  had  also  agreed  to  make  the  instructions  of  that  practical 
hind  which  would  enable  apprentioes  to  gain  a  large  amount  of  knowledge  in  aa 
brief  a  period  as  possible. 

Mr.  BaBMNBB  seconded  the  motion,  which  was  carried  unanimously. 

The  question  arose  whether  or  not  it  would  be  advisable  to  include  Practical 
Chemistry  and  Botany  in  the  course  of  instruction;  and  on  the  motion  of  Mr. 
BoBBXTSON,  seconded  by  Mr.  H.  G.  Baildon,  it  was  agreed  that  the  Society  should 
reeommend  the  pupils  to  attend  these  latter  oottrtes  whenever  they  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  doing  so. 

After  some  discussion  respecting  the  provisions  of  the  Pharmacy  Act,  and  the 
co-operation  of  the  Chemists  in  North  Britain  with  their  brethren  in  the  South  in 
promoting  its  general  adoption,  votes  of  thanks  were  paued  to  Mr.  Bell  and  to  the 
Chairman,  and  the  meetmg  SQMurated. 

THB  DINNER. 

The  Members  of  the  Society  and  their  friends  sat  down  to  dinner  in  the  evening 
in  the  Archers'  Hall.  The  company  was  numerous  and  highly  respectable,  and 
the  chair  was  occupied  by  Dr.  Douglas  Maclagan,  supported  by  Professor  Trai^ 
President  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  Professor  Christison,  Dr.  Combe,  Pfe«- 
sident  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  Drs.  Begbie  and  Gairdner,  J.  T.  AlezaiMfer, 
Surgeon,  Messrs.  Jacob  Bell,  John  Duncan,  Gardner,  Bremner,  FlocJcbart,  Templeton 
(Glasgow),  aud  Hart  (Glasgow).  Mr.  H.  C.  Baildou  discharged  the  duties  of  croupiei; 
supported  by  Mr.  J.  R.  Rumes,  Mr.  James  Robertson,  Mr.  Brown  (DunfiwmliDe). 
Among  the  other  gentlemen  present  were  —  Messrs.  Lindsay,  Fairgrieve,  Shaw, 
Ainslie,  Mackay,  Bagot  (London),  Scott  (London),  Tait,  Grant,  Piulayson,  Mack- 
intosh, Murdoch  (Glasgow),  Blanshard,  Hamilton  (Dundee),  Brown,  Young,  Roadiog, 
Eraser  (Glasgow),  Murdoch  (Falkirk),  W.  Baildon,  &c  &c 

After  the  cloth  had  been  removed,  the  Chairman  gave  in  succession  the  usual  kryal 
and  constitutional  toasts. 

The  Chairman  then  rose  and  said,  he  hoped  those  present  would  grant  him  their 
indulgence  in  the  position  which  he  now  occupitid,  as  it  was  only  at  a  late  hour  in  the 
afternoon  that  he  had  been  requested  to  flU  the  chair,  in  consequence  of  the  absence 
by  indisposition  of  their  respected  chairman,  Mr.  J.  F.  Macfarhm.  In  giving  what 
might  be  called  the  toast  of  the  evening,  he  could  have  wished  to  enter  into  the 
history  of  the  Society  whose  institution  they  were  met  to  celebrate.  At  a  time  when 
there  were  many  dissensions  and  differences  with  regard  to  the  numerous  measures 
of  medical  reform,  a  small  number  of  Chemists  and  Druggists  in  London  met  to 
consider  what  woiUd  most  conduce  to  the  prosperity  of  that  section  of  the  professioii 
to  which  they  belonged;  and  fh>m  this  beginning  arose  the  Pharmaceutical  Society 
which  now  occupied  so  prominent  a  place,  and  which  was  so  well  represented  there 
that  evening.  In  the  first  volume  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Transactions  the  objects  of 
this  Society  were  explained.  These  were,  to  excite  an  interest  in  matters  connected 
with  pharmacy,  and  to  promote  the  cultivation  of  pharmaceutical  science  and  the 
education  of  pharmaceutists.  Besides  this,  it  was  intended  in  the  formation  of  this 
Society  to  create  an  acquaintance,  harmony,  co-operation,  and  goodwill  between  the 
members  of  the  profession  of  pharmacy  in  this  country.  The  Society  had  in  the 
earlier  part  of  the  day  been  deliberating  as  to  matters  involving  the  progress  of 
pharmacy;  and  now  they  had  a  very  excellent  opportunity  of  fulfilling  the  other 
object  which  the  Society  had  in  view,  namely,  that  of  cultivating  a  good  under- 
standing  and  friendship  among  its  difierent  members.  In  reference  to  pharmaceutical 
education  he  would  only  say  that,  to  his  mind,  it  was  a  subject  of  the  very  deepest 
importance,  and  he  was  glad  to  see  that  of  this  the  Society  seemed  perfectly  sensifcte. 
Those  who  had  been  long  engaged  in  the  practice  of  the  profession  were  quite  aware 
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that  tomething  was  needed  to  make  the  profetsi<m  of  phannacj  what  it  ought  to  he, 
.and  that  thoae  who  were  to  anooeed  them  Khould  have  aoceaa  to  meana  of  infonnation 
wbidi  they  themMhes  nerer  posieased  ;  and  looking  upon  thia  aa  one  of  the  chief 
aima  of  the  Society,  he  waa  aure  they  would  all  unite  with  him  in  wiahing  it  every 
proaperity ;  and  that  the  toaat  would  not  lose  any  of  ita  value  from  the  ikct  that 
anower  A  the  ohjecta  of  the  Society  waa  the  cultivation  of  a  good  underatanding 
hetween  the  different  membera  of  the  phannaceutical  profeaaion.  In  concluaion, 
he  hoped  the  Society  would  continue  to  go  on  without  any  unworthy  rivalry  or 
feeling  of  jealouay  eziatuig  on  the  part  of  any  of  the  Members.  But  before  he  pro- 
poaed  the  toaat,  he  would  beg  to  caution  the  raanbera  againat  having  immoderate 
espectationa  of  the  effecta  wUch  the  eatabliahment  of  the  Society  would  produce  on 
the  profeaaion.  It  would  be  unreaaonabie  to  expect  that  the  educational  benefita 
which  they  would  reap  would  be  immediate.  The  Society  waa  not  an  atmual  pUnt 
which  would  bring  ita  fruit  to  maturity  in  a  year;  but  it  waa  a  perennialf  and  would 
grow  to  the  strength  of  a  mighty  tree — they  muat  not  be  in  a  hurry— the  benefita 
would  come  in  good  time.  Without  further  preface,  he  would  aak  them  to  drain 
a  bumper  to  the  welfare  and  proaperity  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  of  Great 


Mr.  Jacob  Bbll  then  propoaed  **  The  University  of  Edinburgh,  and  Profeaaor 
Chriatiaon."  It  waa  a  very  important  institution  to  which  they  were  now  wiahing 
ptroaperity,  and  the  more  so  aa  it  waa  the  fountain  from  which  their  apprentices 
were  to  draw  their  auppliea  of  knowledge  which  were  to  lit  them  for  becoming 
Membars  of  the  Society.  Mr.  Bell  then  briefly  alluded  to  the  great  aervicea  rendered 
to  Materia  Medica,  and  to  acience  in  general,  by  Profeaaor  Chriatiaon,  but  more 
eapeciallyto  hia  valuable  reaearches  and  discoveriea  in  connexion  with  poiaona, 
which  placed  him  at  the  head  of  the  tozicologista  of  this  country.  On  this  account 
he  (Mr.  Bell)  had  much  pleasure  in  coupling  the  learned  Professor's  name  with  the 
University  of  Edinburgh,  and  asking  them  to  drink  aucoeaa  to  botlu 

Professor  CBBianaoir  replied,  ^ter  thanking  the  meeting  for  the  honour  they 
had  done  him  in  coupling  hia  name  with  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  he  proceeded 
to  show  the  connexion  which  subsisted  between  the  University  and  the  objecta 
which  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  had  in  view.  He  then  took  a  rapid  review  of  the 
diacoveries  which  were  made,  subsequent  to  1772,  in  Materia  Medica,  and  the 
kindred  sciences,  by  Dra.  Black,  Hope,  Cullen,  and  Hamilton,  and  alluded  specially 
to  the  more  recent  diacovery  of  the  anieathetic  propertiea  of  chloroform  by  Br. 
Simpaon,  and  the  medicinal  virtuea  of  iodine,  by  Dr.  Coindet— a  gentleman  who  waa 
educated  at  the  Univeraity  of  Edinburgh. 

«  Mr.  RoBEBTSON  then  propoaed  **  The  CoU^pe  of  Phyaiciana  and  their  President." 
He  alluded  in  terms  of  unqualified  praise  to  the  talents  of  their  present  President,  a 
proof  of  whidi  waa  given  in  the  part  he  took  in  editing  the  Encyclopedia  Britannicam 
He  could  not -also  forb^r  mentioning  the  name  of  their  former  President — a  man 
whose  fame  waa  European,  and  who  had  lately  been  so  highly  honoured  by  the 
French  Academy.  He  had  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the  discovery  of  chloroform 
by  Professor  Simpson  was  one  of  the  greatest  boons  which  had  been  given  to 
auffering  humanity,  and  one  which  would  carry  down  the  name  of  Simpson  to 
generationa  yet  unborn,  aa  one  of  the  greatest  benefactors  of  the  human  race. 

Ptofeasor  Traill  replied.  He  considered  himself  highly  honoured  in  having  hia 
health  drank  by  such  a  respectable  aaaembly,  and  also  in  being  coupled  with  the 
College  over  which  he  had  the  honour  to  preside.  In  reference  to  the  object  of  the 
meeting,  he  might  sur  that  he  considered  the  union  which  had  now  been  conaum* 
Biated  between  the  £nc^h  and  Scotch  branchea  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society, 
would  be  of  the  greateat  advantage  to  the  profeaaion,  and  he  had  no  doubt  it  would 
do  a  great  deal  to  improve  every  branch  of  the  healing  art. 

The  Croufiek  then  propoaed  '*  The  College  of  Surgeona  and  their  Preaident,"  to 
which  Dr.  Combe  briefly  replied. 

Mr.  Mackay  then  propoaed  the  health  of  Mr.  Jacob  Bell,  and  in  doing  ao,  traced 
the  origin  and  progress  of  the  Pharmacy  Bill,  and  alluded  in  special  terms  to  the 
exertions  which  Mr.  Bell  had  made,  and  still  continued  to  make,  in  promoting  that 
and  every  measure  having  for  ita  object  the  improvement  of  the  profesaion  of  which 
be  waa  a  member. 

Mr.  Bbll,  in  hia  'reply,  adverted  to  the  dreumstancea  which  had  obliged  the 
Chemista  to  unite,  and  compared  their  position  then  and  at  the  preaent  time.  It  waa 
not  now  aa  it  waa  fifty  yean  ago^  when  all  that  the  Chemiata  hiui  to  do  waa  to  mix  a 
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few  simples.     They  had  now  to  handle  and  mix  such  substanoes  as  morphia, 
strychnia,  aconitina,  and  the  lilce ;   and  it  therefore  was  incumbent    on  them, 
as  well  for  their  own  sakes  as  for  the  safety  of  the  public,  to  be  acquainted  with 
practical  chemistry,   and,  if  possible,  to  keep  before  the    age.    Hence  the  Dccei- 
sity  for  such  a  Society;  and  hence,  also,  the  importance  of  bringing  the^Phaimser 
Act  into  practical  operation  as  soon  as  possible  by  obtaining  a  large  accession  ot' 
Members.    If  every  respectable  Chemist  in  the  kingdom  were  at  once  to  be  identified 
with  the  Society,  and  adopt  the  title  Pharmaceutical  Clieroist,  the  Act  would  take 
its  full  effect  from  that  moment.    The  profession  and  the  public  would  know  that 
the  title  conferred  by  the  Act  was  a  guarantee  of  respectability,  and  it  would 
speedily  become  a  test  of  qualification,  as  all  future  Pharmaceutical  Chemists  would 
be  obliged  to  join  the  Society,  which  they  could  only  do  by  passing  the  examination. 
The  Act  had  been  in  operation  for  some  years  in  England,  and  their  friends  in 
Scotland  having  now  come  forward,  the  Chemists  of  North  and  South  Britain  would 
be  imited  and  organized  as  members  of  one  national  Society,  wliich  would  secure 
unity  of  action,  uniformity  of  qualification,  and  concentration  of  infiuence.    Hie 
members  of  the  medical  profession  would  do  well  to  follow  the  example,  throw  aside 
their  local  jealousies  and  prejudices,  establish  a  national  PharmacopoBia,  and  devote 
their  energies  to  the  advancement  of  science  and  the  promotion  of  uniformity  of 
education.    He  (Mr.  Bell)  would  not  consider  their  work  accomplished  until  the 
practical  results  of  the  course  which  they  had  been  quietly  pursuing  for  many  yean 
had  become  so  manifest  as  to  pare  the  way  for  a  similar  movement  in  the  higher 
branches  of  the  profession ;  and  thus  the  exertions  of  the  Chemists,  who  had  fonneriy 
been  looked  down  upon  as  uneducated  tradesmen,  would  not  terminate  with  the 
establishment  of  their  own  character,  but  would  confer  indirectly  a  permanent  benefit 
on  the  public.    The  Pharmacy  Act  had  not  been  passed  without  much  labour,  seven 
or  eight  editions  of  the  draft  of  a  Bill  had  been  printed  for  private  circulation  before 
it  hi^  been  found  practicable  to  introduce  a  Bill  into  Parliament,  and  it  was  not 
until  every  effort  to  induce  any  Member  of  the  House  of  Commons  to  undertake  is 
had  failed,  that  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  he  must  take  steps  to  bring  it  in 
himself.    He  had  encountered  opposition  from  some  members  of  the  niedicid  pro- 
fession, but  he  gave  his  opponents  credit  for  conscientious  motives  in  the  coune 
they  had  felt  it  their  duty  to  adopt,  and  he  was  glad  to  find  that  the  alteratloM 
made  in  the  Bill  and  further  information  as  to  the  intentions  of  its  promoters,  had 
removed  the  objections  previously  existing.    Dr.  Watson,  of  Glasgow,  had  publicly 
announced  his  approbation  of  the  Act  in  the  form  in  which  it  was  passed,  and  his 
desire  to  promote  its  objects.    He  was  glad  to  see  among  the  present  company  a 
gentleman  who  had  been  a  determined  but  honest  opponent,  and  who,  he  trusted, 
on  finding  that  his  objections  had  been  met  and  that  his  apprehensions  were  un- 
founded, would  become  an  equally  determined  and  honest  advocate  of  the  Pharma- 
ceutical Society.    He  had  much  pleasure  in  proposing  the  health  of  Dr.  Gairdner. 

Dr.  Gairdnkr  replied.  He  did  not  at  all  expect  to  hare  to  reply  to  such  a  toast^ 
but  he  expressed  his  gratification  at  being  present  on  that  occasion,  and  was  glad  to 
observe  that  a  distinction  was  made  between  opposition  on  public  grounds,  and 
opposition  from  personal  feelings,  and  that  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  was  above  the 
influence  of  the  latter.  It  was  true  that  he  had  felt  it  to  be  bis  duty  to  oppose  the 
Bin,  and  his  principal  reason  for  so  doing  was  that  he  was  afiraid  the  L^slatuie 
were  about  to  commit  another  blunder  similar  to  what  they  had  already  done  by 
their  legislation  for  the  medical  profession.  His  objections,  howerer,  had  been  met, 
and  the  Bill  having  been  altered  in  such  a  way  as  to  satisfy  those  more  immediately 
concerned,  and  having  been  recognized  as  a  part  of  the  legislation  of  the  ooimtiy,  he 
had  much  pleasure  in  withdrawing  his  objections,  and  he  wished  the  Society  sucoen 
in  its  endeavours  to  raise  the  qualifications  of  its  Members.  It  was  due  to  Mr.  Bell 
to  state,  that  although  on  the  occasion  on  which  he  had  himself  been  in  the  position 
of  Examinee,  he  had  found  him  to  be  a  most  stringent  and  searching  Examiner,  yet 
he  could  b«our  testimony  to  his  courtesy  during  the  examination,  and  in  other  com- 
munications with  his  opponents.  He  advised  the  Examiners  appointed  by  the 
Society  to  conduct  their  examinations  with  similar  courtesy  and  good  temper,  as  thef 
would  find  this  greatly  to  facilitate  their  endeaTours  to  elicit  satiafiactory  answers 
from  the  parties  under  examination.  He  wished  them  success  in  their  laudable 
exertions,  and  concluded  with  a  cordial  approval  of  the  objects  contemplated  by  the 
Pharmaceutical  Society. 
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Professor  Christison  then  gave  *'  The  President,  Yioe-President,  and  Council  of 
the  Society  in  London." 

Mr.  AiTKSN  proposed  '*  The  Honorary  Members  of  the  Scottish  Branch  of  the 
Pharmaceatical  Society." 

The  Chaibman  returned  thanks  on  behalf  of  himself,  and  on  the  part  of  Professor 
Christison,  who  had  just  left  the  room,  and  Dr.  Georgo  Wilson,  for  whose  unaToidable 
absence  he  apologised. 

Mr.  Flockhart  proposed  '*  The  Strangers  Present ;"  which  was  replied  to  by  Dr. 
Gairdner. 

Mr.  Shaw  then  proposed  **  The  Board  of  Examiners  and  Committee  in  Edin- 
burgh," which  was  responded  to  by  Mr.  John  Duncan. 

Mr.  J.  R.  Raimes  proposed  **  The  Members  from  a  distance,"  to  which  Mr.  Hart, 
of  Glasgow,  returned  thanks. 

Mr.  Bell  pro[)08ed  the  Chairman,  to  which  Dr.  Maclagan  replied,  and  proposed  the 
liealth  of  Mr.  J.  F.  Macfarlane. 

Mr.  AiNSLiB  proposed  "  The  Croupier,"  to  which  Mr.  Baildon  returned  thanks. 

The  Chairman  then  proposed  **  The  health  of  Mr.  Mackay,  the  Secretary;"  which 
concluded  the  list  of  toasts,  and  after  a  few  songs  and  speeches,  in  the  course  of 
which  the  intention  to  meet  again  next  year  was  expressed  and  warmly  responded  to, 
the  company  separated  at  rather  a  late  hour. 


ORIGXNAZi  AND  BXTRACTBD  ARTICLES. 


ON  THE  STATE  OF  PHARMACY  IN  GERMANY  AND  PRUSSIA. 

BT  H.  BDSST. 

Among  the  modifications  of  the  law  relating  to  pharmacy,  which  have  been 
sought  for  in  a  petition  addressed  to  the  French  government  by  a  great  number  of 
pharmaceutists,  there  is  one  of  especial  importance,  to  which  all  the  others  are  in 
some  sort  subordinate.  This  is  the  limitation  of  the  number  of  Pharmacies  and  the 
establislmient  of  a  legal  tariff  for  the  sale  of  medicines. 

The  consideration  of  this  petition  was  entrusted  by  M.  Dumas,  then  minister  of 
agriculture  and  commerce,  to  a  commission  consisting  of  MM.  Soubeiran,  Boudet, 
and  Bussy,  the  latter  of  whom,  in  order  justly  to  appreciate  the  advantages  and 
inconvenience  of  the  system  desired,  has  undertaken  the  examination  of  its 
practical  working  in  the  several  German  states  where  it  has  existed  fh)m  time 
immemorial.  On  account  of  the  interest  of  the  question  which  has  thus  been 
raised,  he  has  published  the  result  of  his  inquiry  and  the  opinions  he  has  formed  of 
the  difierent  systems  which  now  obtain  in  France  and  Germany. 

The  medical  institutions  of  Germany  are  for  the  most  part  modelled  after  those  of 
Prussia.  In  the  free  towns  and  small  states  which  do  not  possess  a  special  Phar- 
macoposia,  that  of  Prussia  is  invariably  adopted. 

This  circumstance  is  owing  not  merely  to  the  greater  territorial  importance  of 
Prussia  and  its  political  influence  over  the  smaller  states,  but  is  in  a  great  measure 
the  result  of  the  especial  care  which  that  power  bestows  upon  every  subject 
connected  with  the  public  health. 

It  will,  therefore,  be  convenient  to  give  particular  attention  to  the  institutions  of 
that  country,  tlie  administration  and  political  organization  of  which,  in  many 
respects,  closely  resemble  that  of  France. 

Medical  legishition  in  Prussia  is  centralized  under  the  management  of  a  single 
minister,  whose  supervision  extends  not  only  to  Medical  and  Pharmaceutical 
affairs,  but  likewise  to  everything  connected  with  the  exercise  of  these  professions, 
midwives,  dentists,  veterinarians,  and  all  that  relates  to  public  medical  institutions. 
He  has  under  his  immediate  authority  a  superior  medical  council  at  Berlin,  and  in 
each  province  a  government  medical  adviser  charged  with  the  administration  of 
all  medical  affairs. 

Besides  the  government  medical  advisers  there  are  other  functionaries,  who,  under 
the  titles  of  *' physicus "  and  "kreis-physicus"  are  charged  with  the  surveillance 
of  medical  affairs  in  towns  and  districts,  and  all  the  details  relative  to  the 
execution  of  the  special  laws  and  regulations  of  the  medical  professions.  Qoestions 
of  a  purely  scientific  nature  are  submitted  at  Berlin  to  a  kind  of  medical  board, 
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aiipointed  b^  the  minister.    In  this  board  all  the  medical  soieiieet  are  immauMtol, 
and  it  J8  presided  over  by  a  superior  medical  ftinctionaiy. 

Similar  boards,  nnder  tlie  name  of  medical  ooUeget,  are  located  in  the  prindpsl 
towns  of  each  province  in  the  kingdom.  The  members  of  these  colleges  are 
diaiiged  irith  the  examination  of  sorgeonst  sanitary  officers,  and  midwiTes.  Ihej 
are»  moreorer,  called  npon  to  giro  their  adTioe  in  all  difficnlt  cases  of  mediosl  sni 
chemical  jurisprudence,  as  well  as  in  all  instances  where  the  local  anthonties 
consider  it  necessaiy  to  have  recourse  to  their  gaidanoe.  The  higher  admini«trali?e 
body  is  thus  made  perfectly  familiar  with  all  the  fSscts  which  it  is  secessaiy  thsf 
should  be  aoquaintei  with,  and  upon  which  they  may  be  called  upon  to  give  a 
decision.  It  will  readily  be  understood  how  much  this  system  of  oenttaliaatioa 
tends  to  facilitate  the  better  co-ordination  of  medical  services  by  the  administnAioD, 
and  what  a  much  greater  power  it  gives  them  of  introducing  nth  modiflealaoDS  or 
improvements  as  may  be  considereid  necessaiy  or  practicable.  Such  then  is  the 
general  character  of  the  medical  organization  in  Bmssia;  and  it  will  now  be 
necessaiy  to  see  in  what  manner  the  practical  application  of  the  i^stem  is  carasd 
out  with  regard  to  matters  particularly  connected  with  pharma^. 

GoiniinoirB  of  thb  bzbbcibb  of  phabjllct  is  peubsia. 

Bi  Prussia  and  in  the  several  (xerman  states  it  is  necessary,  in  order  to  exsieise 
the  profession  of  a  pharmaceutist,  to  possess  the  following  qualifications : 

1.  An  adequate  education  proved  by  pxeliminary  studies  and  special  ezaminatioDt. 

2.  An  authority  to  open  a  shop,  or  to  undertake  the  management  of  one  already 
established. 

STUDIES  AND  RBCEPTION  OF  PHARM ACBUTICAI*  CAn>IDAffB8. 

A  young  man  who  is  desirous  of  entering  a  pharmacy  for  the  purpose  of  learning 
the  business  must  be  at  least  fourteen  years  of  age.  He  must  have  a  sufficient 
knowledge  of  Latin  to  be  able  to  translate  the  Pharmaoopcsia  at  sight ;  and  further, 
he  must  be  acquainted  with  the  fint  elements  of  the  physical  and  natural  sdenoes. 
He  shows  that  he  is  possessed  of  these  qualifications  by  an  examination,  which 
is  made  by  the  "physicus"  of  the  district.  Hie  **physicus"  gives  the  candidate^ 
who  passes,  a  certificate  stating  that  he  has  oonformed  to  the  uswd  regulations;  he  is 
then  considered  capable  of  entering  a  pharmacy,  and  receives  fhmi  the  certificate 
the  authority  to  do  so.  The  prescribed  period  of  study  as  an  el^ve  is  four  yean ; 
but  this  period  may  be  shortened  six  months  by  special  permission  trma  the 
pharmaceutist,  when  the  ^Idve  has  distinguished  himself  by  aptitude  and  indnstiy. 
At  the  end  of  this  time  he  undergoes  another  examination  by  the  ^^physicus'*  and 
the  pharmaceutist  with  whom  he  has  studied.  On  passing  this  examination  he 
receives  a  second  certificate,  stating  that  he  possesses  the  requisite  knowledge  and 
is  capable  of  being  employed  as  a  "  commis.^'  Before  he  can  present  himself  for 
examination  to  be  admitted  as  a  pharmaceutist,  he  must  have  served  during  five 
years  as  **commis."  The  system  of  education  of  ^^ves  in  G^rnany  difArs 
therefore  in  some  respects  f^m  that  which  is  adopted  in  France^  The  preiiminaiy 
examination  wiiich  they  undergo  by  the  ^'physicus  "  is  very  advantageously  replaced 
in  France  by  the  diploma  of  *^bacbelier  ^s  sciences,''  required  of  pharmaceatical 
^^ves. 

However,  while  the  French  law  recognizes  only  one  class  of  pharmaoenticsl 
students,  the  Prussian  law  wisely  makes  a  distinction  of  two  classes— the  one 
comprising  those  who  are  passing  through  what  is  elsewhere  called  the  apprnitioe- 
ship,  and  the  other  including  the  '*commis,"  who,  properly  speaking,  ooirespoiid 
to  the  "  ^&ves  en  pharmacie"  in  F^nmce. 

Upon  this  distinction,  which  is  extremely  appropriate,  depends  in  a  ftr  greater 
measure  than  might  be  supposed,  the  good  management  of  the  business ;  it  involves 
a  difference  in  the  respective  duties  of  the  principals  and  the  ^^ves,  the  maintenance 
of  which  is  highly  important  Thus  a  pharmaceutist  may  have  an  unlimited  number 
of  "oommis,"  but  the  number  of  apprentices  is  limited,  and  must  always  be  less  than 
the  former ;  he  is  bound  to  provide  the  apprentices  with  the  necessary  facilities  fbr 
pursuing  their  studies  and  to  assist  them  with  his  advice  and  instruction.  It  would 
certainly  be  advisable  to  resume  in  some  respects  this  system  in  France;  it  would  be 
advantageous  to  re-establish  the  distinction  inappropriately  abolished  between  the 
^hre  who  is  commencing  his  studies,  and  whose  intervention  in  ^e  actual  business 
of  the  pharmacy  may  be  haaardooa  at  least  when  not  scrupulously  watched,  and  the 
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^dve  who  has  already  had  more  thaa  four  years'  practice,  to  whom  may  heentmsted 
a  great  number  of  operations,  and,  in  case  of  necessity,  even  the  superintendeaoe  of 
the  business  during  any  temporary  absence  of  the  principal. 

In  &ct,  pharmaceucists  draw  a  marked  distinction  between  their  ^^ves,  and 
although  this  distinction  is  not  authorized  by  law,  it  would  be  very  advantageous  if 
it  were. 

Under  the  general  denomination  of  ^^ves,  a  pharmaceutist  may  have  only  suoh 
apprentices  as  are  entirely  ignorant,  and  if  in  case  of  momentary  absence  he  were  to 
entrust  the  business  to  one  of  them,  great  inconvenience  might  result.  It  is  there* 
fore  requisite  that  the  government  shoidd  establish  a  legal  ^tinctlon  between  the 
^l^ves^between  those  who,  on  account  of  their  want  of  experience,  are  unable  to 
carry  out  any  operations  except  under  the  immediate  superintendence  of  the  prin- 
cipal, and  those  who  are  sufficiently  instructed  to  be  capable  of  assisting,  or,  in  case 
of  necessity,  replacing  him.  The  latter  might  with  justice  assume  the  title  of  *'  aides 
en  pharmacie,"  leaving  to  the  former  the  denomination  of  ^^ves.  Such  a  measure 
would  be  conformable  with  the  true  state  of  things,  and  would  at  the  same  time 
establish  a  better  internal  organization  of  pharmacies,  rendering  them  more  easy  of 
management  and  of  greater  service  to  the  public- 

In  Prussia  as  in  I^nce  the  pharmaceutical  candidates  are  not  strictly  compelled 
to  pass  through  a  course  of  study  at  a  university  before  presenting  tiiemselves  for 
examination,  but  in  both  countries  the  necessity  has  been  felt  of  altering  this  state 
of  things,  and  making  theoretical  studies  obligatory,  long  experience  having  demon- 
strated  that  candidates  who  have  not  passed  through  a  regular  course  of  study  are 
altogether  incapable  of  undergoing  examination  with  any  chance  of  success. 
^  l^e  Prussian  law  requires  that  the  candidates  shall  have  had  nine  years  of  prac- 
tical experience,  that  is,  four  years  as  ^^ve  ^apprentice)  and  five  years  as  commis 
(assistant);  but  this  term  of  nine  years  can  be  abridged  in  the  case  of  those  ^^ves 
who  have  attended  a  university  course. 

There  are  not  in  Germany  as  there  are  in  France  any  special  schools  of  phar- 
macy; the  pharmaceutical  cloves,  like  the  students  of  medicine,  law,  and  others, 
are  educated  at  the  universities,  where  they  are  taught  in  a  general  manner  without 
any  reference  to  practical  applications.  Such  a  combination  of  all  the  sciences 
in  one  institution  certainly  possesses  very  great  advantages,  especially  for  small 
states.  They  are  thus  enabled,  by  concentrating  all  their  means  upon  one  establish- 
ment, to  provide  students  with  the  means  of  obtaining  a  general  education  of  an 
elevated  and  far  more  complete  character  than  could  be  done  if  the  different  educa- 
tional establishments  were  distributed  among  several  cities.  But  these  universities, 
useful  in  certain  respects,  where  law,  theology,  natural  science,  mathematics,  &c.,  are 
taught,  are  incapable  of  replacing  with  advantage  the  institutions  for  professional 
instruction  organized  in  a  special  manner  in  France  under  the  names  of  the  Faculty 
of  Medicine,  Shool  of  Pharmacy,  School  of  Mines,  &c.,  where  the  sciences  are  taught 
with  a  direct  view  to  their  applications.  Taking,  for  the  sake  of  example,  only  one 
science — taught  in  three  schools  o^  which  mention  has  been  made — chemistry,  it 
will  readily  h&  understood  that  it  is  presented  in  each  of  them  under  very  difibrent 
points  of  view,  and  that  the  general  course  adopted  for  the  mixed  audience  of  a 
university  comprizing  students  of  pharmacy,  medicine,  agriculture,  and  mining, 
would  not  fully  supply  the  wants  of  any  one  of  these  classes  of  students.  Neverthe- 
less it  would  be  unjust  not  to  admow  ledge,  that  with  regard  to  chemistry  in  par- 
ticular, it  is  studied  in  Germany  with  very  great  care,  and  with  considerable 
advantage  to  the  students. 

The  course  of  study  which  they  are  required  to  follow  at  the  University  of  Berlin, 
in  the  place  of  a  part  of  their  practical  studies,  comprizes  botany,  physics,  chemistry, 
and  pharmacology,  natural  history,  and  chemical  analysis.  The  student  pays  the 
professor  one  or  two  louis  for  the  course  of  each  session,  and  in  return  for  this  he  is 
admitted  to  work  in  the  laboratory  of  the  professors  of  chemistry,  where  he  acquires 
a  knowledge  of  analysis.  The  same  regulations  are  observed  in  the  other  universities 
of  Germany. 

When  a  candidate  is  desirous  of  being  received  as  a  pharmaceutist,  he  addresses  to 
the  competent  authority — the  minister  of  public  Instruction,  &c. — a  request  to  that 
effect,  which  must  be  accompanied  by  documents  proving  the  length  of  time  during 
which  he  has  studied.  If  these  documents  are  satisfactory,  the  cimdidate  receives 
from  the  minister  an  authorisation,  in  which  he  is  reminded  of  the  different  con- 
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ditions  with  which  he  will  have  to  comply.  ThiB  authority  haring  heen  ohtabed, 
it  is  addressed  to  the  director  of  the  university,  whose  business  it  is  to  couToke  t 
hoard  of  examiners.  This  board  is  composed  of  eight  members,  who  at  the  preset 
tune  are  Mitscherlich,  Professor  of  Chemistry ;  Rose,  Professor  of  Chemical  Analysis; 
Bran,  Professor  of  Botany;  Magnus,  Professor  of  Physics;  Eluge,  Professor  of 
2^ology;  Berg,  Stabero,  and  Wittstock. 

Hie  examination  is  extended,  stringent,  and  varied. 

The  first  part,  under  the  name  of  the  "  tentamen,'*  is  a  kind  of  preliminary  test,  and 
relates  to  three  subjects,  mineralogy,  botany,  and  toxicology,  of  which  the  candidate 
is  obliged  to  treat  in  writing. 

The  second  part  consists  in  the  preparation  of  a  certain  number  of  galenical  sub- 
stances under  the  superintendence  of  a  member  of  the  board. 

The  third  part  consists  in  the  preparation  of  three  chemical  products,  properly  so 
colled,  and  used  in  pharmacy,  such,  for  instance,  as  acetic  acid,  iodide  of  potassium, 
and  emetic  tartar. 

The  fourth  part  is  the  chemical  analysis  of  some  mixture  of  mineral  substances,  of 
which  the  following  is  an  example: — Oxide  of  mercury,  oxide  of  zinc,  oxide  of  mag- 
nesium, oxide  of  calcium,  phosphate  of  lime. 

These  substances  must  be  determined  both  qualitatively  and  quantitatively.  The 
examiners  previously  fix  the  limits  of  error  within  which  the  results  of  the  candidates 
must  fall  on  pain  of  being  rejected  and  having  to  recommence  their  examination. 

The  fifth  part  of  the  examination  is  likewise  an  analytical  operation;  the  can- 
didate must  determine  the  nature  and  quantity  of  some  poisonous  substance  mixed 
with  a  medicinal  or  alimentary  compound.  The  following  examples,  taken  from 
records  of  the  board  of  examiners,  will  give  an  idea  of  the  kind  of  analyses  and  the 
difficulties  which  they  present: — 1.  Emulsion  of  almonds,  six  ozs.;  corrosive  sublimate, 
ten  grs. ;  white  oxide  of  antimony,  ten  grs.  2.  Caf6  au  lait,  six  ozs. ;  arsenioos  acid, 
six  grs.;  sulphuret  of  cadmium,  ten  grs.  3.  Protochloride  of  mercury,  ten  grs.; 
nitrate  of  silver,  ten  grs.;  liquorice,  sufficient  to  make  100  pills  of  4  grs.  each. 

The  recognition  of  drugs  is  the  object  of  the  sixth  pan  of  the  examination  ;  and 
among  other  things,  the  candidate  is  required  to  tell  the  names  of  and  describe  six 
dried  plants  taken  at  random  fVom  an  herbarium  containing  officinal  and  medicinal 
plants. 

The  seventh  part  of  the  examination,  and  the  one  to  which  great  importance  is 
attaclied,  is  a  written  composition.  This  is  a  work  of  erudition,  usually  very  extended, 
upon  some  given  subject  connected  with  chemistry,  and  capable  of  considerable 
development,  as  for  instance  the  history  of  cyanogen.  The  author  is  allowed  as 
much  time  as  he  may  require  for  the  completion  of  his  treatise ;  books  as  well  as  all 
other  requisites  are  placed  at  his  disposal,  and  he  is  merely  required  to  state  from 
what  source  he  has  derived  his  information.  He  thus  gives  a  kind  of  complete 
treatise  upon  the  subject,  and  in  so  far  is  obliged  to  introduce  into  it  whatever 
degree  of  learning  or  personal  experience  he  may  possess.  He  is  likewise  required 
to  prefix  to  his  treatise  a  risumi  of  his  entire  career  al  a  student  of  pharmacy  and 
science  (curriculum  vii(B\  containing  a  statement  of  every  circumstance  which  may 
interest  in  his  favour  either  tlie  examiners  or  the  administration. 

The  treatise,  strictly  speaking,  ought  to  remain  in  the  hands  of  the  minister,  in 
order  that  it  may  be  referred  to  under  any  circumstances  which  may  affect  the 
pharmaceutist  who  is  its  author.  Thus,  if  he  makes  application  for  any  privilege  or 
other  favour  which  it  is  in  the  power  of  the  government  to  confer,  this  document  is 
always  consulted  before  a  reply  is  made  to  his  application ;  it  is  a  "conoours  "  which 
is  in  some  sort  permanent  among  the  pharmaceutists  of  the  country,  and  which 
places  the  government  in  a  position  of  being  always  acquainted  with  the  former 
merit  and  claims  of  each  Individual. 

In  the  eighth  stage  of  the  examination,  the  above-mentioned  treatise  is  submitted 
to  the  test  of  public  discussion,  in  which  the  examiners  take  part.  At  tiie  same 
sitting,  which  terminates  the  examination,  the  candidate  is  or  may  be  interrogated  on 
all  branches  of  science  connected  with  pharmaceutical  studies.  This  part  of  the 
<^xamination  is  public,  the  rest  takes  place  in  the  presence  only  of  three  members  of 
the  board  of  examination. 

When  the  candidate  does  not  perfectly  satisfy  the  examiners  in  any  part  of  the 
above  examination,  he  is  required  to  present  himself  again  after  a  certain  time 
determined  by  the  examiners;  when  on  the  contrary  he  is  found  to  possess  the 
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necessary  qualification,  he  is  admitted  without  delay,  and  receives  his  diploma  at  the 
close  of  the  examination. 

The  board  at  Berlin  examines  candidates  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom ;  besides 
it,  there  are  similar  boards  in  the  chief  towns  of  each  province,  taken  from  the 
medical  colleges,  who  likewise  admit  pharmaceutical  candidates  by  examination, 
although  only  those  of  the  second  class,  whose  privileges  are  yery  limited. 

The  examination  by  these  deputy  boards  is  nominally  the  same  as  that  at  Berlin, 
but  is  really  much  less  severe.  The  manipulations  are  conducted  in  the  shop  of  one 
of  the  examiners,  and  never  present  the  difficulties  and  importance  of  those  required 
by  the  board  at  Berlin.  The  entire  examination  does  not  occupy  more  than  three 
sittings. 

The  admission  of  pharmaceutists  in  Prussia,  as  may  be  inferred  from  the  above, 
is  an  extremely  serious  transaction.  The  written  treatise,  which  is  not  required  in 
any  of  the  examinations  in  France,  is  a  yery  requisite  and  trustworthy  test ;  the 
most  timid  candidate,  however  little  used  to  speaking  in  public,  may,  by  this  means, 
furnish  a  certain  indication  of  the  extent  of  his  knowledge,  without  his  attention 
being  distracted  by  any  external  circumstances,  and  leaves  the  examiner  perfectly 
at  liberty  to  be  strict  without  fearing  to  be  unjust,  by  attributing  to  deficient  know- 
ledge any  hesitation  or  error  which  may  be  solely  owing  to  momentary  confusion  or 
nervousness.  The  chemical  and  toxicological  analyses  are  likewise  tests  whoso 
introduction  into  the  examination  is  indispensably  necessary.  The  candidate  may 
indeed  have  given  very  satisfactory  answers  on  chemistry,  but  his  theoretical  know- 
ledge  will  remain  useless  in  the  exercise  of  his  profession — it  will  be  of  no  service 
either  to  liimself  or  to  the  public,  unless  based  upon  a  sound  practical  experience. 
It  is  necessary  not  only  that  he  should  know  processes,  but  likewise  tliat  he  should 
know  how  to  conduct  them  practically. 

Under  the  pressure  of  this  necessity  of  undergoing  a  practical  examination  a 
great  number  of  the  pharmaceutists  of  Germany  have,  by  their  studies  in  the 
laboratories  of  Glessen,  Berlin,  and  Weisbadcn,  become  very  dexterous  manipulators, 
who  may  safely  be  consulted  by  the  judicial  authorities  in  any  cases  of  medical 
jurisprudence,  and  to  whom  manufacturers  and  agriculturists  are  in  the  constant 
habit  of  referring  for  scientific  assistance. 

THE  TWO  CLASSES  OF  PHARMACEUTISTS  IN  PRUSSIA. 

In  most  of  the  German  states  there  is  only  one  class  of  pharmaceutists,  but  in 
Prussia  there  are  two ;  those  who  are  admitted  by  the  examiners  at  Berlin,  and 
those  who  are  admitted  by  the  provincial  examiners.  The  latter  correspond  with 
regard  to  their  modes  of  admission  to  the  pharmaceutists  admitted  in  France  by  the 
*' jurys  niedicaux,"  but  in  Prussia  they  possess  but  very  limited  privileges  ;  they  are 
fewer  in  number,  are  not  held  in  any  estimation  in  a  professional  point  of  view,  they 
cannot  be  consulted  by  the  judicial  authorities  in  cases  of  chemical  or  toxicological 
jurisprudence,  and  they  are  only  permitted  to  establish  themselves  in  neighbourhoods 
where  the  population  is  very  small ;  they  are,  in  fact,  altogether  in  a  position  of 
marked  inferiority  to  the  other  class  of  pharmaceutists,  who  are  at  liberty  to 
establish  themselves  anywhere.  The  law  does  not  strictly  determine  the  amount  of 
population  of  the  towns  in  which  pharmaceutists  of  the  second  class  may  establish 
themselves,  but  in  practice  this  circumstance  is  not  found  to  involve  any  difficulty,  for 
the  Government  always  gives  the  preference  to  pharmaceutists  of  the  first  class. 
Consequently,  whenever  there  is  a  competition  for  the  establishment  of  a  Pharmacy, 
or  for  the  management  of  one  already  existing,  permission  is  not  granted  to  a 
pharmaceutist  of  the  seccmd  class  if  it  is  at  the  same  time  applied  for  by  one  of  the 
first  class.  By  this  means  there  is  never  any  want  of  qualified  pharmaceutists 
suitable  to  the  requirement  of  the  population  of  a  locality,  and  when  it  is  necessary 
to  make  a  choice  among  competitors  the  permission  is  always  granted  to  the  most 
worthy. 

This  system  is  by  far  more  rational  than  that  which  prevails  in  France,  where  the 
pharmaceutists  admitted  by  the  jurys  are  at  liberty  to  commence  business  in  any 
town  they  please,  with  the  exception  of  Paris,  Montpellier,  and  Strasburg.  The 
consequence  is,  that  they  establish  themselves  in  the  large  towns,  together  with 
pharmaceutists  of  the  first  class,  while  in  the  smaller  places  there  are  none  at  all. 
It  would  certainly  be  very  desirable  if  there  were  in  France,  as  in  all  other  countries, 
bat  one  class  of  pharmaceutists,  so  that  the  poor,  as  well  as  the  more  wealthy 
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population,  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  placet,  as  well  as  those  of  towns,  nu^t 
ha^e  their  wants  supplied  by  men  of  equally  good  education.  But  if,  on  the  other 
hand,  tiie  inferior  order  of  pharmaceutists  are  tolerated,  upon  the  ground  that  such 
a  course  is  to  the  interest  of  those  inhabiting  small  towns  or  yiUages,  and  alone 
secures  to  them  a  supply  of  medicaments  in  case  of  necessity,  it  must  be  allowed 
that  this  object  is  altogether  frustrated,  by  granting  them  permission  to  establish 
themselyes  in  large  towns,  or  in  any  place  whore  the  pharmaceutists  of  the  flnt 
class  would  settle. 

It  would  therefore  be  just,  and  at  the  same  time  advantageous  to  the  oonntiy,  if, 
as  in  lYussia,  the  preference  was  always  giren  to  those  who  can  present  the  greatest 
guarantee  of  capacity,  and  if  pharmaceutists  of  the  second  class  were  permitted  to 
establish  themselres  only  where  the  number  of  those  of  the  first  class  was  inade- 
quate to  the  requirements  of  the  population. 

{To  be  contmnedJ) 
ON  THE  POWER  OF  SOILS  TO  ABSORB  MAIOJRE. 

BT  J.  THOlftAS  WAT,  X^Q,,^ 

ConsoltiDg  Chemist  to  thefioyal  Agriciiltiiral  Society. 

[Results  of  considerable  practical  importance  haye  been  obtained  by  Mr. 
Way,  in  the  investigation  of  the  influence  odf  certain  parts  of  the  soil  in  separatittf 
saline  and  other  matters  from  their  solution  in  water,  and  in  absorbmg  and 
fixing  the  valuable  constituents  of  manure,  so  as  to  present  them  in  an  available 
form  to  the  roots  of  plants.  These  results  have  been  communicated  at  differeDt 
times  to  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society,  and  a  summary  of  them  is  eontained  in 
the  following  statement,  which  has  been  pubUshed  in  the  Journal  of  that  Society. 

— ^Es.  FoABJi.  JoUBZfAJL.] 

In  the  first  place,  theu,  it  was  found  that  ordinary  soils  possessed  the  power  of 
separating  from  solution  in  water  the  different  earthy  and  alkaline  rabatanees 
presented  to  them  in  manure  ;  thus,  when  solutions  of  salts  of  ammonia,  of  potash, 
magnesia,  &c.,  were  made  to  filter  slowly  through  abed  of  dry  soil,  five  or  six  inches 
deep,  arranged  in  a  flower-pot  or  other  suitable  vessel,  it  was  observed  that  the 
liquid  which  first  ran  through  no  longer  oontained  any  of  the  ammonia  or  other  salt 
employed.  The  solution  might  have  been  at  the  commencement  of  the  experiment 
sufficiently  strong  to  make  the  detection  of  the  ammonia  or  the  potash,  by  the  proper 
tests,  a  matter  of  great  ease,  but  after  filtration  through  the  soil  it  was  no  longer  to 
be  found  ;  in  point  of  fact  the  soil  had,  in  some  form  or  other,  retained  the  alkaline 
substance,  whilst  the  water  in  which  it  had  previously  been  dissolved  was  pasaiog 
through. 

But  further,  this  power  of  the  soil  was  found  not  to  extend  to  the  whole  salt  of 
ammonia  or  potash,  but  only  to  the  alkali  itself.  If.  for  instance,  sulphate  of  am- 
monia were  the  compound  used  in  the  experiments,  the  ammonia  would  be  removed 
flrom  solution,  but  the  filtered  liquid  would  contain  sulphuric  acid  in  abundance— not 
in  the  free  or  uncombined  form,  but  united  to  lime ;  instead  of  sulphate  of  ammonia 
we  should  find,  after  the  experiment,  sulphate  of  lime  in  Uie  solution ;  and  this  zesult 
was  obtained  whatever  the  acid  of  the  salt  experimented  on  might  be.  When  the 
sulphates  of  ammonia,  potash,  magnesia,  &c.,  were  employed,  the  filtered  liquid  con- 
tained  sulphate  of  lime;  when  muriates  or  nitrates  of  tliese  alkalies  were  operated 
upon,  muriate  or  nitrate  of  lime  was  found  in  the  place  of  the  former  salts.  It  may 
be  mentioned,  also,  in  tliis  place,  that,  at  a  later  period  of  the  investigation,  it  was 
satisfactorily  proved  that  the  quantity  of  lime  acquired  by  the  solution  oonesponded 
exactly  to  that  of  ammonia  removed  from  it — ^the  action  was  therefore  a  trae 
chemical  decomposition.  These  experiments  were  varied  in  many  diflferent  wi^ 
with  results  of  more  or  less  interest.  It  was  found  that  the  process  of  flltratioa  was 
by  no  means  necessary;  by  the  mere  mixing  of  an  alkaline  solution  with  a  pcoper 
quantity  of  soil,  as  by  shaking  them  together  in  a  bottle  and  allowing  the  soil  to 
subside,  the  same  result  was  obtained;  the  action,  therefore,  was  in  no  way  roierahle 
to  aqy  physical  law  brought  into  operation  by  the  process  of  filtration. 

Again,  it  was  found  that  the  combination  between  the  soil  and  the  alkaline  snb- 
staooe  was  rapid,  if  not  instantaneous,  partaking,  therefore,  of  the  jiatiire  of  the 
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ordinAry  union  between  an  acid  and  alkali.  In  the  course  of  these  experiments 
seyeral  different  soils  were  operated  upon,  and  it  was  found  that  all  soils  capable  of 
profitable  onitiTation  possessed  the  property  in  question  in  a  greater  or  less  degree. 
It  was  shown  that  the  power  to  alMorb  alkaline  substances  &d  not  exist  in  sand; 
that  the  organic  matters  of  the  soil  had  nothing  to  do  with  it;  that  the  addition  of 
carbonate  of  lime  to  a  soil  did  not  increase  its  absorptiye  power  for  these  salts;  and, 
indeed,  that  a  soil  in  which  carbonate  of  lime  did  not  occur,  might  still  possess  in  a 
high  degree  the  power  of  removing  ammonia  or  potash  from  solution,  and  it  was 
«¥iident  that  the  active  ingredient  in  all  these  cases  was  day.  Farther  trials  prored 
that  the  stiffest  and  most  tenacious  days  taken  from  considerable  depths,  which  had 
never  sinoe  their  depodtion  been  exposed  to  atmospheric  influences,  and  wMch  dso 
were  abeolntdy  free  from  organic  matter,  or  carbonate  of  lime,  that  these  pure  days 
possessed,  to  the  fuUest  extent,  the  absorptive  property.  By  thwe  experiments  the 
subject  was  so  far  narrowed  that  the  origin  of  the  power  in  question  had  been  traued 
to  the  day  existing  in  all  soils.  It  still,  however,  remained  to  be  considered,  whether 
the  whde  day  todc  an  active  pert  in  these  changes,  or  whether  there  existed  in  day 
some  chemioU  compound  in  small  quantity  to  which  the  action  was  due.  This 
question  was  to  be  decided  by  the  extent  to  which  day  was  able  to  unite  with 
ammonia  or  other  alkaline  bases;  and  it  soon  became  evident  that  the  idea  of  the 
olay  as  a  whole  bdog  the  cause  of  the  absorptive  property,  was  inconsistent  with  all 
the  ascertained  laws  of  chemical  combination.  I  shall  here  very  shcrtly  refer  to 
some  of  the  experiments  which  were  made  to  ascertain  the  quantity  of  ammonia  and 
other  alkalies  which  a  given  quantity  of  different  soils  would  unite  with  and  remove 
from  solution;  I  should  premise,  however,  that  the  same  soil  was  found  in  different 
experiments  to  absorb  unlike  quantities  of  these  salts,  the  result  being  prindpdly 
afi^ted  by  the  strength  of  the  solution  employed. 

1000  parts  of  a  soil  from  the  thin  land  of  the  Darsetshire  Downs,  was  found  to 
absorb  from  sdution  of  caustic  ammonia — 

In  one  experiment,  3.068  grains  of  ammonia;  in  a  second  experiment  3.9S1  grains 
of  ammonia;  in  a  third  experiment  S.504  grains  of  ammonia;  in  a  fourth  experiment 
3.438  grains  of  ammonia;  these  experiments  being  made,  as  just  stated,  with  solu- 
tions df  difibring  strength,  to  which  alone  the  variations  are  to  be  referred,  sinoe  two 
experiments  mtule  under  similar  conditions  invariably  gave  corresponding  results. 

The  same  soU,  when  brought  into  contact  with  muriate  of  ammonia,  instead  of  the 
caustic  alkali,  gave  the  following  result: — 1000  parts  of  soil  absorbed  3.478  of 
ammonia,  the  strength  of  the  liquid  being  the  same  as  in  the  last  experiment  with 
caustic  ammonia,  with  the  result  of  which  it  dosdy  agrees. 

1000  grains  of  a  light  red  soil,  from  Mr.  Pusey's  estate  in  Berkshire,  absorbed — 

From  caustic  ammonia,  1.570  grains  of  ammonia  ;  from  muriate  of  ammonia  1.966 
gnuns  of  ammonia. 

A  sample  of  very  tenadous  white  day,  from  the  plastic  clay  formation,  gave  the 
Allowing  results  with  solution  of  muriate  of  ammonia: — 1000  grains  absorbed  2.847 
grains  of  ammonia.  This  day  contained  no  carbonate  of  lime,  and  it  was  accordingly 
mixed,  in  a  second  experiment,  with  some  pure  chalk,  and  digested  with  muriate  of 
ammonia,  as  befiire,  when  1000  grains  absorbed  2.820  grains  of  ammonia,  or  a 
quantity  identical  within  the  limits  of  errors  of  experiments,  with  the  previous 
bistanoe,  proving  what  was  a  short  time  ago  stated,  tiiat  carbonate  of  lime  was  not 
necessary  to,  and  played  no  part  in,  the  changes  in  question. 

Two  other  experiments  with  this  same  day,  and  diflbrent  quantities  of  sdution  of 
muriate  of  ammonia,  gave  for  the  absorption,  by  1000  grains — 

In  the  first  experiment  2.078  grains  of  ammonia;  in  the  second  experiment  2.010 
grains  of  ammonia.  It  is  sufficient  to  quote  these  experiments,  to  show  to  what 
extent  the  power  of  absorbing  ammonia  exists  in  different  soils.  I  now  recapitulate 
two  experiments  made  with  a  salt  of  potash.  1000  grains  of  the  same  white  clay, 
digested  with  different  solutions  of  nitrate  of  potash,  absorbed— 

In  one  experiment  4.366  grains  of  potash;  in  a  second  experiment  4.980  grains 
of  potash. 

In  these  results  it  is  plain  that  there  is  a  decided  negative  to  the  supposition  that 
the  whole  day  is  active  in  absorbing  the  ammonia  or  potash.  We  know  that 
diemical  combiiiatioos  always  take  plm  in  certain  definite  proportions  between  the 
substances  combming.  Supposing,  then,  that  the  day,  as  a  whde,  acting  as  a 
definite  diemical  compound,  tmited  with  ammonia,  we  should  expect  it  to  absorb 
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at  least  two  or  three  per  100;  whereas  it  requires  a  1000  grains  of  clay  to  remove 
thia  quantity. 

I  was,  indeed,  convinced,  at  a  very  early  period  of  this  inquiry,  that  the  afaeorptiTe 
property  was  due  to  a  small  quantity  of  some  definite  chemical  compoand  existiiig 
in  the  clay,  and  possibly  not  constituting  more  than  four  or  five  per  cent,  of  its 
whole  weight.  I  had  every  hope  that,  although  I  might  not  he  able  to  separate  this 
substance  from  clay — ^for  of  that  there  was  little  prospect — it  might  yet  be  possible 
to  form  it  artificially  from  other  sources  at  the  disposal  of  the  Chemist^  and  by  pro- 
ducing a  compound  or  compounds,  having  the  same  properties  as  those  shown  to  be 
I)0ssessed  by  clay,  to  prove  their  identity  with  the  active  principles  of  clay  itaeU^ 
and  thus  indirectly  establish  its  real  nature.  I  am  satisfied  that  this  point  ia  gmined, 
and  I  now  proceed  to  describe  the  nature  of  the  result,  and  to  give  a  very  abort 
history  of  tlie  steps  by  which  that  result  was  obtained.  ^ 

It  will  be  remembered  that,  in  the  experiments  described  in  my  first  paper,  a  aal^ 
of  lime  was  invariably  found  in  the  resulting  solution,  and  since  many  of  the  soOa 
that  were  employed  did  not  yield  to  pure  water  any  considerable  quantity  of  lime, 
and  therefore  did  not  contain  any  soluble  salt  of  this  base  ;  as,  farther,  they  did  not 
give,  when  treated  with  acids,  any  indication  of  the  presence  of  carbonate  of  lime,  1 

it  followed  that  the  lime  compound  in  the  soil  could  not  be  one  of  the  or*iinaiy  aalta 
of  lime — not,  for  instance,  the  sulphate,  nitrate,  or  muriate,  all  of  which  are  aolabie 
in  water — nor,  as  has  been  said,  the  carbonate. 

That  this  active  substance  in  the  soU  was  really  a  Jtalt  of  lime,  and  not  the  free  or 
caustic  earth  itself,  was  also  evident,  from  the  facts,  first,  of  want  of  solubility,  aa  in 
the  other  cases  ;  and,  secondly,  that  the  retention  of  the  ammonia  and  potash  by  the 
soil  could  only  be  in  the  form  of  some  insoluble  salt  of  those  alkalies,  and  could  not 
have  occurred  without  the  existence  of  some  similar  salt  of  lime  with  which  to  inter- 
change. What,  tlien,  was  the  nature  of  that  salt?  The  large  quantity  of  silica 
present  in  soils,  some  of  which  was  known  to  exist  in  the  form  of  silicates  of  lime, 
and  other  alkaline  silicates,  seemed  to  point  to  the  salts  of  this  acid  as  most  probably 
the  true  cause  of  the  absorptive  property  ;  but  so  little  was,  and  is  even  now,  known 
of  the  silicates,  except  as  they  are  met  with  in  the  different  igneous  rocks,  that  it 
became  necessary  to  institute  a  distinct  inquiry  into  the  nature  of  these  compounds; 
and  the  result  of  that  inquiry  has  been  to  extend  very  largely  our  acquaintance  with 
them,  and  to  show  the  existence  of  some  salts  of  the  class  hitherto  unknown. 

It  is  not  my  intention,  in  this  place,  to  enter  into  any  detailed  account  of  these 
experiments,  which  are  necessarily  of  an  ab.<tract  characteif ;  and  I  shall  content 
myself  with  reporting  so  much  of  the  results  as  may  serve  to  show  the  agricultural  • 
barings  of  this  inquiry.  When  a  solution  of  silicate  of  soda  or  potash  is  added  to 
a  neutral  solution  of  a  salt  of  lime,  or  to  lime  water  itself,  a  gelatinous  precipitate  ia 
obtained,  which  is  silicate  of  lime.  This  compound  may  be  washed  in  distilled  water, 
in  which  it  is  very  slightly  soluble.  Its  composition  varies  according  to  the  relative 
proportions  of  soda  and  silica  in  the  liquid  from  which  it  is  formed,  but  it  is  possible 
to  obtain  it  of  definite  composition.  The  silicate  of  lime  thus  formed  was  digested 
in  solutions  of  muriate  of  ammonia,  but  without  success ;  it  did  not  absorb  ammonia^ 
and  is  not  therefore  the  substance  to  which  the  absorptive  property  of  soils  is  doe. 
The  silicate  of  lime  is  the  type  of  simple  silicates  of  the  same  class,  which  would  be 
quite  unlikely  to  act  otherwise  than  it  did  with  salts  of  ammonia.  The  class  of  simple 
silicates  was  therefore  abandoned,  and  attention  was  turned  to  the  possibility  that 
the  absorptive  property  might  be  due  to  some  of  the  compound  silicates  present  in 
clay,  and  derived  from  the  granitic  rocks  to  which  clay  owes  its  origin.  Fragments 
of  such  rocks  are  found  still  to  be  present  in  clay,  and  the  most  commonly  known 
are  felspar,  the  double  silicate  of  alumina  and  potash,  and  albite,  which  is  a  sodn 
felspar,  or  double  silicate  of  alumina  and  soda.  There  is  also  a  similar  double  silicate 
of  alumina  and  lime.  These  different  natural  silicates,  finely  powdered,  were  digested 
in  a  solution  of  sal  ammoniac,  but  none  of  them  possessed  the  power  of  combining 
with  its  ammonia.  It  is  not,  therefore,  to  the  undecomposed  remains  of  the  granitic 
rocks  that  the  absorptive  power  of  clay  is  to  be  referred.  It  was  still  possible,  how- 
ever, that  these  double  silicates,  when  formed  artificially  by  precipitation,  might  be 
capable  of  effecting  that  which  in  the  mineral  state  they  were  unable  to  aooompliah. 
because  it  is  a  well  known  fact  in  chemical  science,  that  substances  recently  formed^ 
and  in  the  highly  divided  state  resulting  from  precipitation,  may  be  mnch  more  active 
to  produce  or  undergo  chemical  change,  than  after  they  have,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
granitic  rocks,  been  subject  to  the  agency  of  heat.    Accordingly,  the  next  attempt 
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was  to  produce  artifldaUy,  and  without  the  aid  of  heat,  salts  of  the  same  compo- 
sition as  felspar  and  albite.  This  was  done  by  adding  to  a  solution  of  alum  a  solution 
of  silicate  of  soda;  a  gelatinous  precipitate  was  produced,  which,  when  washed  and 
dried,  was  found  to  contain  soda,  and  to  be  not  silicate  of  alumina,  but  a  compound 
of  this  latter  silicate  with  silicate  of  soda.  This  substance,  therefore^  resembles 
albite,  which  has  been  before  mentioned  as  a  double  silicate  of  alumina  and  soda* 

The  experiment  was  made  as  in  the  other  cases  of  digesUng  this  salt  in  solution  of 
muriate  of  ammonia  ;  the  excess  of  the  latter  salt  being  washed  away  by  successive 
quantities  of  distilled  water,  the  precipitate  was  dried  and  examined  for  anunoniay 
which  it  was  found  to  contain  in  very  considerable  quantity. 

I  may  shortly  state  here,  that  with  these  double  silicates  of  alumina  and  other 
bases  the  greater  part,  if  not  all,  the  phenomena  of  absorption  of  manures  are  con- 
nected ;  and,  without  detaining  the  reader  with  further  accounts  of  the  steps  of  tho 
*  inquiry,  I  shall  proceed  to  describe  these  salts,  the  method  of  forming  them,  and  the 
changes  which  they  undergo  under  different  circumstances. 

It  is  just  possible  that  these  compounds,  which  I  believe  to  have  a  very  important 
relation  to  the  growth  of  plants,  may  at  some  future  time  be  manufactured  at  a 
sufficiently  low  cost  to  make  them  available  as  manure  ;  and  this  must  be  my  apology 
for  describing  the  mode  of  making  them  with  the  greatest  advantage,  which  would 
otherwise  be  quite  unnecessary. 

The  first  step  is  the  production  of  the  silicate  of  soda.  When  carbonate  of  soda 
is  fused  at  a  high  temperature,  with  sand  or  powdered  flint,  a  glass  is  obtained,  which 
is  more  or  less  soluble,  according  to  the  proportion  of  soda  employed.  The  greater 
the  proportion  of  alkali,  the  more  soluble  is  the  silicate  produced.  The  formation  of 
silicate  of  soda  in  this  way  is,  however,  very  troublesome  and  costly,  on  account  of 
the  high  temperature  necessary,  and  the  consequent  destruction  of  the  fumaoes.  A 
more  easy  and  economical  method  of  obtaining  an  alkaline  silicate  is  that  pursued 
by  Messrs.  Hansome  and  Parsons,  of  Ipswich,  in  the  manufacture  of  their  patent 
artiflcial  stone.  A  solution  of  caustic  soda  is  heated  in  contact  with  unbroken  flints 
in  large  high-pressure  boilers  ;  the  temperature  becomes  very  high,  and  under  its 
influence  the  flints  in  a  few  hours  soften  and  melt  away,  the  result  being  a  strong 
solution  of  silicate  of  soda. 

From  silicate  of  soda  formed  by  either  of  these  methods,  the  different  double 
silicates  may  be  produced. 

DouUt  SUicate  of  Alumina  and  Soda. — This  compound  is  formed  whenerer  soluble 
silicate  of  soda  is  added  to  a  solution  of  a  salt  of  alumina,  but  the  relative  proportions 
of  the  ingredients  in  the  product  depend  entirely  upon  those  of  the  solutions  used»* 

The  double  silicate,  which  contains  the  smallest  percentage  of  silica  and  therefore 
the  highest  percentage  of  soda,  would  be  most  important  in  an  agricultural  sense* 
It  is  l^st  made  in  a  state  of  purity  as  follows  -.—From  a  solution  of  common  alum 
the  alumina  is  precipitated  by  carbonate  of  soda  ;  and  after  I  eing  washed  with  pure 
water,  it  is  dissolved  in  caustic  soda  ;  a  solution  of  silicate  of  sod^containing  not 
more  than  one  equivalent  of  silica  to  one  of  the  alkali,  but  in  which  any  convenient 
excess  of  soda  may  be  present,  is  then  added  to  the  «'ilkaline  aluminous  liquid ;  the 
resulting  precipitate  is  the  double  silicate  required.  It  may  he.  washed  with  pure 
water  till  all  the  caustic  soda  is  removed,  and  dried  at  the  temperature  of  boiling 
water.  As  thus  prepared,  it  is  a  fine  white  powder  containing  water  of  combination, 
but  in  the  following  composition  [  have  excluded  the  water,  which  is  about  twelve 
per  cent.,  and  calculated  the  proportions  on  the  anhydrous  salt. 

It  contains  in  100  parts  : — 

Silica R2AI 

Alumina  29.68 

Soda 17.91 


100.00 


*  There  appear  to  be  at  least  three  definite  silicates  of  soda  in  which  the  silica  is  to  the  soda 
in  the  proportion  of  one,  two,  and  three  equivalents  I  have  sacceeded  several  times  in  forming 
a  sqjntion  of  silicate  of  soda  or  of  potash  with  the  highest  proportion  of  silica,  bat  of  course  ihe 
smaller  quantity  is  mnch  more  easily  dissolved.  If  in  makibg  the  doable  silicate,  alum  be  used, 
three  eqaivaleots  of  silica  mast  enter  into  the  compound  for  each  equivalent  of  alumina ;  but  when 
made  as  described  in  the  text,  the  lowest  posrible  proportion  of  silica  is  the  result— that  is  to  say, 
one  equivalent  for  each  equivalent  of  base. 
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it  is  only  veiy  digfatly  solable  in  pure  water^*«[i  imperial  ^idlon  httving  been  fiMUid 
to  diMoWe  3.86  grains  of  loda.  Indeed  with  this,  as  with  the  silicates  whieli  aie  yet 
to  be  described,  it  is  hardly  prq;»er  to  speak  of  the  oompoands  as  being  eolable,  einoe 
the  salt  does  not  dissoWe  as  a  whole,  but  is  decomposed— silicate  of  eoda  benig 
separated,  whilst  the  silicate  of  alamina  remains  nndissolTed. 

JVom  this  soda  silicate  the  other  oompoands  of  the  same  class  may  be  readily 
prepared. 

AnUUe  Silieaie  of  Ahunma  4md  Lime* — ^When  the  doable  silicate  of  alamina  and 
•oda  is  digested  Id  ezoess  of  lime-water,  or  of  any  neutral  salt  of  lime,  an  abeoiptiesi 
of  the  lime  takes  place,  soda  being  at  the  same  time  dissolved,  and  the  resolt  is,  ^ 
production  of  the  lime  double  silicate.  It  is  found  diffloalt  in  practioe  to  separate 
the  whole  soda,  but  in  several  cases  the  substitution  of  lime  for  the  former  alkali  baa 
been  almost  complete.  The  composition  of  the  double  silicate  <Mf  alamina  and  lime 
in  100  parts  is — 

Silica 03.33 

Alumina  30.21 

lame 16.46 


100.00 
lake  the  corresponding  salt  of  soda  the  lime  double  silicate  yields  to 
<|iiantities  of  the  silicate  of  lime,  but  does  not  dissolve  as  a  whole. 

Jhuble  SUicate  of  Alumina  and  PotasA.— This  salt  may  either  be  formed  directly  in 
the  same  way  as  the  double  silicate  of  alumina  and  soda,  by  using  silicate  of  potasli 
instead  of  soda  in  the  precipitation,  or  it  may  be  obtained  bydig^ting  eitlier  of  the 
two  nits  already  described  in  sulphate  or  nitrate  of  potash,  when  the  soda  or  linM  m 
dissoWed  out  and  replaced  by  potash. 
Its  composition  in  100  parts  is— 

SiUca 47.97 

Alumina 27.17 

Potash  24.86 


100.00 
Ftma  this  salt  one  gallon  of  water  was  found  to  dissolre  2.27  grains  of  potash. 
Double  Silicate  of  Alumina  and  Ammonia. — When  any  of  the  foregoing  ooi 
are  digested  in  sulphate  or  muriate  of  ammonia,  an  absorption  of  the  ammonia  takes 
place  whilst  the  alkali  previously  in  the  double  silicate  dissolves  out.  The  ammonia 
doable  silicate  is  very  conveniently  formed  from  the  double  soda  silicate  ;  it  ia,  like 
the  other  salts,  a  fine  white  powder,  which  theoretically  should  have  the  followii^ 
composition: — 

Silica 83.96 

Alumina  80.57 

^  Ammonia*  15.47 


100.00 
It  should,  however,  be  stated,  that  this  theoretical  composition  has  not  yet 
attained.  Very  many  different  quantities  of  the  ammonia  silicate  have  been  prepared, 
but  the  proportion  of  ammonia  has  fallen  much  short  of  that  mentioned  above,  after 
due  allowance  has  been  made  for  the  water  of  combination,  wliich  always  redufies  tiie 
proportion  of  the  diflferent  ingredients. 

The  following  numbers  give  the  per  centage  of  ammonia  (NHs)  in  diflfarent  aampleB 
as  actually  prepared: — 

First  sample  4.51 

Second  sample  5.64 

Third  sample    5.32 

The  double  silicate  of  alumina  and  ammonia  is  only  very  slightly  soloble  in 
as  the  following  experiments  will  show: — 
S6.64  grains  of  double  silicate  were  digested  in  16,000  grains  of  distilled 
the  filtered  solution  gave  0.2195  grains  of  ammonia,  or  0.96  grains  to  the  gallsB. 


*  The  chsmical  reader  will  onderstMid  that  hj  anmumia  here  is  meant  the  oodde  cf  ami 
(NHiO) ;  the  per  oenuge  proportion  of  ammoma  (KlU)  will  be  oonsiderably  Ifsi— nimsiy,1f)OI 
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29.89  graiDB  of  double  silicate  were  digested  in  16,000  grains  of  distilled  water— 
the  filtered  liquid  contained  0.265  grains  of  ammonia,  or  1.160  grains  to  the 
imperial  gallon. 

This  is  a  very  small  degree  of  solubility,  as  will  be  seen  when  it  is  remembered 
that  carbonate  of  lime,  which  is  considered  an  insoluble  substance,  dissolves  m 
water  (f^  from  carbonic  acid)  to  the  extent  of  two  grains  in  the  imperial  gallon. 
The  double  silicate  of  alumina  and  ammonia  loses  ammonia  at  a  temperature  con- 
eiderably  under  the  boiling  point  of  water,  and  it  is  entirely  deprived  of  it  by  a  led 
heat. 

The  double  magnesian  silicate  resembles  those  already  described,  bnt'has  not  yet 
been  fully  examined. 

I  have  avoided  giving  any  detailed  technical  account  of  these  salts,  and  hare  only 
mentioned  those  particulars  in  their  history  which  bear  upon  the  agricultural 
question.  It  is  necessary,  however,  to  notice  some  points  in  relation  to  them  as  a 
dass.  In  the  first  place,  it  will  hare  been  observed  that  there  is  a  regular  order  of 
decomposition  between  the  silicates  of  each  base  and  ordinary  salts  of  other  bases  : 
thus  the  soda  silicate  is  decomposed  by  salts  of  either  lime,  potash,  or  ammonia ;  the 
potash  silicate  again  is  decomposed  in  it»  turn  by  lime  or  ammonia  ;  and,  lastly,  the 
lime  compound  by  ammonia.  The  different  bases  may  be  arranged  in  the  order  in 
which  they  replace  each  other  from  the  silicate  as  follows  : — 

Soda  Potash  Lime  Magnesia  Ammonia; 
that  is  to  say,  that  from  a  silicate  of  alumina  and  any  one  of  these  bases  the  base 
will  be  dislodged  by  a  salt  of  any  of  those  before  it  in  the  list.  Nitrate  of  potash,  for 
instance,  will  turn  out  soda  from  its  silicate,  and  a  potash  silicate  will  be  formed  ; 
whilst  ammonia  wiU  replace  any  of  the  other  bases.  Of  course  the  reverse  of  this 
action  cannot  occur,  and  therefore  the  double  silicate  of  alumina  and  ammonia  cannot 
be  decomposed  by  any  neutral  salt  of  the  other  alkalies. 

I  may  mention  here  a  circumstance,  wluch  at  the  time  appeared  rery  curious,  but 
is  now  readily  accounted  for.  In  the  early  inrestigation  on  filtration  of  manures, 
an  experiment  was  made  of  passing  flax*water  through  a  bed  of  white  day.  As 
usual,  a  great  absorption  of  the  -different  bases  occurred,  but  the  result  difiered 
somewhat  from  those  which  had  preceded  it.  I  give  the  account  of  it  as  it  was 
reported  in  my  first  paper  (vol.  xi.,  p.  369) : — ^*'It  will  be  observed  that  the  quantities 
of  lime  and  sulphuric  acid  in  the  lesulting,  are  (within  errors  of  experiment)  the 
same  as  in  the  original,  liquid.  The  quantity  of  chlorine  is  also  as  nearly  as  possible 
the  same  in  both  liquids,  but  in  the  original  flax-water  part  of  it  waa  in  combination 
with  potassium,  which,  after  treatment  with  clay,  has  been  replaced  by  sodium.  We 
have  here  two  results  which  were  unexpected — the  first,  that  the  quantity  of  lime 
should  not  be  increased,  which  seems  opposed  to  the  prindple  before  laid  down,  that 
lime  replaces  in  the  liquid  the  potash  and  magnesia  previously  combined  witii 
sulphuric  and  muriatic  adds;— the  second  peculiarity  is  the  existence  in  the  resulting 
solution  of  much  more  soda  than  existed  in  the  flax*water  itsdf.  Tiui  soda  can  onlj 
have  been  derived  from  the  day,  which  we  find  from  the  analysis  contains  this  alkali 
in  considerable  quantity.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  in  the  present  instance  soda, 
and  not  lime,  had  acted  the  part  of  the  substituting  base.  It  is  usdess  at  this  stage 
of  the  investigation  to  attempt  to  reooncile  these  apparent  inoonsistencies." 

These  apparent  inconsistencies  can,  however,  now  be  satisfactorily  reconciled ;  f«r 
it  is  plidn  that  wherever  a  sufficient  quantity  of  any  base  high  in  the  above  list  exists 
in  a  soil,  the  substitution  will  be  confined  prindpally  or  entirely  to  it — ^the  white  dary 
in  question  contained  a  large  quantity  of  soda  sUicate,  which  necessarily  took  an 
active  part  in  the  absorption  of  the  ingredients  of  the  flax-water. 

Notlung  indeed  could  more  dearly  prove  the  advantage  of  the  course  which  has 
been  pursued,  namely,  that  of  instituting  an  examination  of  these  compounds  in  the 
abstract  form  rather  than  confining  the  inquiry  to  the  soils  themsdves.  Inddentally 
also  we  find  in  this  circumstance  a  rery  strong  ground  of  belief  that  the  substances 
BOW  feraied  and  studied  cut  of  the  soil  are  really  those  that  ta  it  are  the  active  cause 
of  the  absorptive  property,  sinoe  the  results  so  dosdy  oonespond  with  what  thcry 
should  be,  according  to  the  explanation  proposed. 

iTabeeimtmuid.) 
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ON  THE  FERMENTATION  OF  CITRIC  ACID. 

Bt  J.  PERSONNE. 

The  makers  of  citric  acid  have  long  been  acquainted  with  the  fiict,  that  the  im- 
pure citrate  of  lime  cannot  be  kept  for  any  time  without  undergoing  total  decom- 
position. It  has  likewise  been  observed,  that  carbonic  acid  is  one  of  the  products  of 
this  decomposition,  and  remains  combined  with  the  lime,  but  beyond  this  nothing 
was  known  of  its  nature.  The  author  has  investigated  this  subject,  and  finds  that 
the  change  is  a  true  fermentation,  consisting  in  the  partition  of  the  citric  acid  into 
acetic,  butyric,  and  carbonic  acids. 

When  clear  lemon-juice  is  saturated  with  lime  in  a  vessel  to  which  a  gas  dis- 
charge-tube can  be  adapted,  and  kept  at  a  temperature  between  86°  and  95°  Fah.,  an 
evolution  of  gas  commences  at  the  end  of  forty-eight  hours,  and  continues  until  the 
citrate  of  lime  is  completely  decomposed.  The  unstrained  juice  is  decomposed  more 
rapidly.  Pure  citric  acid  is  decomposed  still  more  rapidly  when  mixed  with  dtnUe  of 
lime  and  yeast. 

The  liquor  in  which  the  decomposition  of  the  citric  acid  takes  place  gradually 
assumes  the  odour  peculiar  to  the  butyric  fermentation,  and  disengages  a  mixture  of 
carbonic  acid  and  hydrogen,  the  relative  proportion  of  these  gases  varying  throughout 
the  process. 

The  acids  contained  in  tile  soluble  lime  salts  obtained  by  evaporation  and  com- 
bined with  oxide  of  silver,  proved  to  be  butyric  and  acetic  acid ;  the  silver  salts 
yielding  respectively  56.13  and  62.75, 62.60,  62.86  per  cent,  of  silver.  The  calculated 
percentages  of  silver  for  these  salts  are  54  and  64. 

The  author  separated  the  acids  by  fractional  distillation,  and  at  the  same  Ume 
endeavoured  to  ascertain  whether  the  butyroacetic  acid,  assumed  by  Nickles  to  be  a 
product  of  the  fermentation  of  tartaric  acid,  was  formed.  The  acids  were  combined 
with  soda,  and  again  separated  by  phosphoric  acid,  after  which  they  furnished  silver 
salts,  with  percentages  of  silver  corresponding  with  theory.  He  therefore  conaiden 
the  decomposition  to  bo  as  follows: 

4  (C„  H,  0,1 3  H0)+4  H0=3  (C*  H*  00+2  (Cg  Hg  00+20  CO,+H,) 

It  is  possible  that  lactic  acid  is  formed  in  the  first  instance,  for : 

4  (C,2  Us  On  3  H0)+4  H0z:3  (C4  H4  O4  +4  (C.  H.  0,-|-12  COO 
and  is  afterwards  decomposed,  yielding  butyric  acid,  carbonic  acid,  and  hydrogen, 
4  (C«  H<  Oe)=2  (CsHs04)+8  CO2+  Ht.—Compte8  Rendus,  from  Chem,  Gaz.  March  15. 


ON  THE  PRESENCE  OF  BORACIC  ACID  IN  THE  MINERAL  WATERS 

OF  WIESBADEN  AND  AIX-LA-CHAPELLE. 

BT  MM.  FRESEKID8  AND  WILDENSTEIN. 

*'  M.  Henry  Rose  has  recently  made  known  a  new  process  for  the  detection  of 
boracic  acid.  It  consists  in  acidulating  with  hydrochloric  acid  the  liquor  suspected 
of  containing  a  borate,  and  then  testing  it  with  turmeric  paper,  which  is  to  be 
afterwards  dried.  When  the  liquor  contains  even  but  a  nuUioneUi  part  of  boracic 
acid,  the  paper  assumes  a  brown  colour. 

M.  Ereseiiius  has  applied  this  process  for  the  detection  of  boracic  acid  in  the 
water  of  Wiesbaden.  Fifteen  kilogrammes  of  this  water  were  mixed  with  a 
solution  of  carbonate  of  soda,  until  a  strong  alkaline  reaction  was  observed,  and 
then  evaporated  down  to  about  a  thirtieth  x^irt  of  their  primitive  volume.  The 
liquor,  filtered  whilst  warm,  was  almost  neutralized  by  hydrochloric  acid  and  agun 
evaporated  to  about  a  fourth  of  its  volume.  By  filtering  the  concentrated  and 
boiling  solution,  the  sea-salt  present  in  it,  which  had  crystallized,  was  separated ; 
but  as  the  solution  contained  a  small  quantity  of  copper,  it  was  acidulated  by 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen  passed  into  it.  After  filtration  this 
liquor  already  gave  a  light  reddish-brown  colour  to  turmeric  paper ;  and  in  order  lo 
obtain  a  more  evident  reaction,  it  was  super-saturated  with  carbonate  of  soda,  and 
again  evaporated  until  reduced  to  ten  grammes.  The  last  mother-liquor,  when 
acidulated  by  hydrochloric  acid,  gave  to  turmeric  paper  the  characteristic  reddish- 
brown  tint  of  boracic  add.  Two- thirds  of  this  solution  having  been  evaporated  to 
dryness  and  the  residue  treated  with  alcohol,  it  was  observed  that,  at  the  moment 
this  alcohol  was  ignited,  the  edges  of  the  fiame  assumed  a  green  tint.  This  tint 
was  not  perceptible  but  at  the  moment  of  ignition.  M.  Fresenius  assured  himself 
of  the  absence  of  boracic  acid  in  the  reagents  employed  by  him. 

In  applying  this  process  to  the  waters  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  M.  Wildensteln  also 
detected  a  small  quantity  of  boracic  acid. — Journal  de  Fharmacie. 
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ON  THE  PRESENCE  OF  BORACIC  ACID  IN  THE  MOTHER-LIQUQRS 

OF  THE  SALT  WORKS  OF  BEX. 

BT  X.  8.  BAUP. 

Tub  method  hitherto  employed  for  the  detection  of  boracic  acid  either  in  a  free  or 
(Combined  state,  consists  in  mixing  or  dissolving  in  alcohol  the  salt  or  liquid  to  be 
tested,  which  is  previously  rendered  acid,  and  then  igniting  it:  the  peculiar  greenish 
tint  assumed  by  the  flame  denotes  the  presence  of  boracic  acid. 

But  this  method  is  inefficient  when  the  quantity  of  boracic  acid  is  minute.  I 
employed  it  in  testing  the  mother-liquors  of  the  salt  works  of  Bex,  in  which  I 
suspected  its  existence,  on  account  of  the  nature  of  the  soil  washed  by  these  salt 
waters.  The  flame  did  not  present  at  any  period  of  its  combustion,  nor  by  agitation 
of  the  mixture,  the  slightest  appearance  of  a  greenish  tint. 

Of  all  the  acids,  boracic  acid  is  the  only  one  which  reddens  yellow  turmeric  paper, 
in  the  same  manner  as  free  alicalies,  for  which  turmeric  is  the  reagent  most  com- 
monly employed.  Professor  H.  Rose  has  noticed  this  property,  and  indicated 
turmeric  paper  as  the  most  certain  test  for  boracic  acid ;  I  have  satisfied  myself  that 
it  fully  answers  its  intended  purpose.  The  reaction  of  boracic  acid  on  the  yellow 
colouring  matter  of  turmeric  paper  is  not  produced  by  simple  immersion  of  the  paper 
in  a  solution  of  boracic  acid,  even  at  a  boiling  temperature,  it  is  only  on  drying  the 
paper  at  a  certain  heat  that  the  red  colour  b^*omes  manifest. 

I  made  use  of  this  reagent  in  testing  the  above-mentioned  mother-liquors,  which 
did  not  present  the  greenish  colour  with  the  alcoholic  flame;  I  immersed  some 
turmeric  paper  in  the  mother  liquor,  which  was  acidulated  with  a  few  diops  of 
hydrochloric  acid ;  the  paper  was  then  dried  at  the  temperature  of  boiling  water, 
and  became  red,  thus  indicating  the  presence  of  boracic  acid. 

The  household  salt  of  Bex,  as  also  the  salts  which  I  had  extracted  from  this 
mother  liquor,  when  treated  in  this  manner,  and  with  the  addition  of  the  same 
hydrochloric  acid,  did  not  in  the  least  change  the  yellow  colour  of  the  turmeric 
paper,  but  on  the  addition  of  a  particle  of  borax  the  characteristic  reaction  took 
place  in  a  marked  manner. 

There  cannot  remain  any  doubt  of  the  existence  of  boracic  acid,  as  a  borate,  in 
this  mother-liquor,  for  a  certain  quantity  of  this  water,  placed  in  a  glass  retort,  and 
treated  with  sulphuric  acid,  gave  a  slight  sublimate  in  the  neck  of  tiie  retort,  which 
proved  to  be  boracic  add. 

We  might  therefore  add  to  the  results  of  the  analyses  whicli  have  been  made  of 
the  mother-liquors  of  the  salt  works  of  Bex,  an  undetermined  quantity  of  borate.  I 
do  not  doubt  also  but  that  boracic  acid  would  be  found,  as  a  borate,  in  the  water  of 
other  salt  works,  equally  distant  fh>m  volcanic  soil. — Journal  de  Pharmacie. 

ON  THE  ADULTERATION  OF  PERU  BALSAM. 

BT  G.  L.  ULEX. 

Amosq  the  substances  fraudulently  mixed  with  Peru  balsam,  castor  oil,  and 
copaiba  balsam,  are  the  most  difficult  to  detect.  The  author  recommends  the  following 
method  : — Ten  drops  of  Peru  balsam  are  mixed  in  a  watch-glass  with  twenty  drops 
of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  and  then  diluted  with  water.  If  the  balsam  is  pure, 
a  brittle  resin  is  thus  obtained,  but  when  adulterated  with  castor  oil  and  similar 
substances,  this  residue  is  proportionately  soft.  Sulphurous  acid  is  likewise 
diseniraged,  which  is  not  the  case  when  the  adulterating  substance  is  copaiba  balsam. 

Considerable  variations  in  the  specific  gravity  of  Peru  balsam  must  not  be 
altogether  overlooked.  It  usually  varies  between  1.14  and  1.16,  and  when  adulterated 
with  as  much  as  25  per  cent,  of  castor  oil,  it  is  much  lower. 

To  detect  copaiba  balsam,  the  substance  is  to  be  heated  in  a  small  tube  retort, 
until  a  few  drops  of  a  yellow  oily  liquid  have  passed  over,  which  takes  place  at  a 
temperature  of  374°  Fabr.  This  distillate  is  acid,  and  soon  deposits  crystals  of 
cinnamic  acid.  If  the  balsam  used  was  pure,  it  solidifies  completely,  but  when 
adulterated  with  copaiba,  the  crystals  float  in  copaiba  oil.  The  distillate  is  then  to 
be  saturated  with  caustic  potaah,  and  the  solution  of  cinnamate  removed  by  means 
of  blotting-paper.  The  drops  of  oil  which  are  then  left  mix  quietly  with  iodine  if 
the  balsam  was  pure,  but  cause  an  immediate  explosion  if  copaiba  was  present  in  it. 
— iiirvAiD.  der  PhartMeie,  Jcantary^  1853. 
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ABULTEBATION  07  TOLU  BALSAM* 

BTO.  U 


PuRB  tola  balsam  heated  in  sulphuric  acid  disMLyes  withoat  any  disengagement  of 
snlphnrouB  acid,  yielding  a  cherry-red  liquid.  When,  however,  colophony,  with  wfakh 
it  is  frequently  adulterated,  is  present,  the  substance  blackens,  swdls  up,  and  dis^ 
engages  much  sulphuroua  acid. — Arckw*  der  Pharmacie,  Jeauutry^  1868. 

SSIDLTTZ  POWDEB8. 

TkB  necessity  for  using  two  papers  may  be  obviated,  and  a  very  satisfactory 
preparation  obtained,  by  mixing  two  parta  of  bitartrate  of  soda  with,  one  part  of 
bicarlxmate  of  soda.  "Ae  ndzture  keeps  well  even  in  paper,  and  eflfervesoea  briskly 
when  mixed  with  water. 

MEANS  OF  POWDERING  SPERllACETL 

O.  A.  Hmjlaniit  states  that  spermaoeti  may  be  reduced  to  the  most  impalpaUe 
powder  by  melting  it  over  a  gentle  fire  and  then  stirring  it  in  a  previously  waraied 
mortar  until  cold.-^WittBtein's  VtertB^akreiachnft  fOrpraotiat^  Pkanmaeie, 

OFFICIAL  RETUKN  OF  THE  QirANTITIBS  OP  TAKIOUS  DRUGS,  Ac. 
IMPORTED  IK  THE  TEAR  ENDING  JANUART  5,  1858. 

AsBBi,  pot  and  peari,  imported,  151,944  cwtB$  barilla  and  alkali,  1,984  tons; 
brimstone,  758,718  cwts.;  caoutchouc,  19,607  cwts.;  cochineal,  22,328  cwts.;  indigOy 
83,565  cwts.;  lac  dye,  17,612  cwts.;  logwood,  19,669  tons;  madder,  84,385  cwts*; 
madder  root|  179,813  cwts.;  shumac,  9,758  tons;  Terra  Japonica,  3,244  tonst  cotefa, 
2,236  tons;  valonia,  13,870  tons;  guano,  129,889  tons;  lard,  68,340  cwtS;  train, 
biubber,  and  spermaceti  oils,  19,906  tons;  palm  oil,  523,231  cwts.;  ooooa^ut  oil* 
101,863  cwts.;  olive  oil,  8,898  tons;  quicksilver,  2,113,186  lbs.;  ssltpetre  and  nitnta 
of  soda,  561,137  cwts.;  common  turpentine,  481,616  cwts. 

Of  some  of  these  Ibreign  productions,  the  quantities  re-exported  ave  given  in  the 
returns,  viz.: — Cochineal,  8,964  cwts;  indigo,  67,184  cwts.;  lac  dye,  6,955  cwta.; 
logwood,  2,225  tons;  Terra  Japonica,  241  tons;  cutch,  528  tons;  goano,  36,247  tons; 
palm  oil,  111,654  cwts.;  cocoa-nut  oil,  74,751  cwts.;  olive  oil,  698  tons;  quicksilver, 
788,401  lbs. 

As  all  the  articles  above  enomenrted  are  admitted  into  this  country  duty  free,  no 
return  is  made  of  the  quantities  of  each  actually  applied  to  home  consumption. 

Opium  imported,  205,780  lbs.;  exported,  102,217  lbs.;  retained  for  home  con- 
sumption, 62,521  lbs.;  cassia  lignea  imported,  496,833  lbs.;  exported,  344,077  lbs.; 
retained  for  home  consumption,  109,029  lbs.;  cinnamon  imported,  541388  Ibs^; 
exported,  490,664  lbs.;  retained  for  home  consumption,  36.354  lbs.;  cloves  imported, 
313,949  lbs.;  exported,  200,188  lbs.;  retained  for  home  consumption,  175,287  lbs.; 
maoe  imported,  6 1,660 lbs.;  exported,  43,992  lbs.;  retained  for  home  consumption, 
21,448  lbs.;  nutm^j^B  imported,  357,939  lbs.;  exported,  143,003  lbs.;  retained  for 
home  consumption,  239,200  lbs.;  pepper  imported,  6,641,699  lbs.;  exported, 
1,512,366  lbs.;  retained  for  home  consumption,  3,524,501  lbs.;  pimento  imported, 
22,708  cwts.;  exported,  16,995  cwts.;  retained  for  home  consumption,  5,872  cwts. 

In  the  list  of  articles  of  British  produce  exported,  we  find  the  following  returns 
made: — Soda,  980,056  cwts.;  declared  value,  £395,527;  linseed,  hempseel,  and 
rapeseed  oils,  3,776,391  gallons;  declared  value,  j&419,912;  painters'  a>loars  and 
materials,  dedaxed  value,  £249,026;  salt,  19,863,956  bushels;  declared  valuer 
£223,923. 

IMPROVEMENTS  IN  THE  MANUPACTURE  OP  TIN. 

(^MicheWs  patent,  enrolled  March  18.) 

In  this  process,  the  ores  of  tin,  which  have  previously  been  passed  through  the 
stamping  mill  and  washed,  are  mixed  with  common  salt,  and  the  mixture  exposed  to 
tlie  temperature  of  163°  oif  DanieU's  pyrometer  in  a  reverberatory  furnace.  Tim 
result  of  this  heating  is,  that  the  chlorine  of  the  salt  combines  with  the  other  metala 
present,  so  as  to  render  them  soluble  in  water.    Tha  purified  tin  oie^  thus  obtained, 
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is^then  -muhed  and  tmelted  in  the  atoal  wta^.  A  pveviom^uialTnB  of  the  xongh  tin 
ores,  it  neoeasaiy,  ia  wder  to  fix  the  proportion  of  common  salt  to  be  employed; 
care  is  also  required  to  be  used  in  the  regulation  of  the  tempentuce  of  the  Airaaoe,  io 
as  not  to  decompose  the  oxide  of  tin. 


IMFROTBMEIinrS  m  PREPAKING  OILS  FOR  LtTBRICATINU  AND 

BURNINa 
(^Hutchison's  patent,  enrolled  Manh  18.) 

The  xibjeet  of  this  process  is,  to  impart  additional  fluidity  to  lard  or  tallow  oil, 
and  viscid  mis  generally,  by>  combining  them  inth  oleic  ether,  and  thns  giving  the 
oils  more  of  the  character  possessed  iy  spermaoeti  oil,  and  rendered  betttf  adapted 
for  burning  and  lubricating*  For  this  purpose  one  put  of  oleic  ether  is  mixed  with 
two  parts  0£  nentral  tallow  oil. 

To  obtain  oleic  ether,  the  patentee  proposes  to  adopt  the  well-known  ocntmnons 
process  of  making  suli^uric  ether,  substitutlDg,  of  course,  oleio  acid  for  sulphntic. 
The  oleic  ether  is  washed  with  an  alkaline  solution  previous  to  use.  Wood  spirit 
may  be  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  oleic  ether  iostead  of  spirit  of  wine. 


PUEIFICATION  OF  OLEIC  ACID,  AND  APPLICATION  TO 

MANUFACTURING  PURPOSES. 

{Wilson's  Patent,  enrolled  March  18.) 

Im  the  manufacture  of  Price's  stearic  cand'es  from  palm  oil  or  tallow,  a  large 
quantity  of  oleic  acid  results,  which  has  not  hitherto  come  into  much  demand,  on 
account  of  its  unpleasant  odour.  The  removal  of  this  objectionable  smell,  which 
arises  from  the  presence  of  a  volatile  matter  in  the  oleic  acid,  is  effected  in  Mr. 
Wilson's  process,  by  submitting  the  acid  to  the  action  of  steam,  heated  to  400°  Fah., 
for  about  two  hours,  and  then  gradually  introducing  cold  water  to  cool  it  down,  ^e 
oleic  add  thus  purified,  is  now  fit  for  use  in  place  of  oil. 

The  application  of  this  purified  oleic  acid  to  manufacturing  purposes,  consists  in 
combining  it  with  a  solution  of  sodi^ash,  rendered  caustic  by  means  of  quicklime^  in 
the  proportion  of  one  pound  of  soda-ash  to  a  gallon  of  water,  and  adding  thereto  a 
pint  of  okdc  add,  well  stirring  the  mixture  to  effect  a  complete  combination  of  the 
ingredients.  This  saponaceous  compound  may  be  employed  in  milling  and  fulling 
woollen  doth,  and  in  washing  wooL 


A  STUDENT'S  SKETCH  OF  ORFILA. 

BT  MX.  JOSEPH  INC3. 

At  a  time  when  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  is  endeavouring  to  mark  its  per- 
manent respect  for  one  who  was  so  long  its  greatest  ornament,  Fereira,  I  thmk 
it  but  right  that  we  should  not  be  too  exclusively  national,  but  be  willing  to 
bestow  a  few  moments  on  a  great  continental  rival,  equally  associated  with  the 
progress  of  sdence  abroad,  and  lone  time  its  ablest  exponent,  Orfila.  Every  one 
knows  that  Paris  contains  a  world  within  itself,  the  Students,  and  that  their 
abode  is  called  the  Qo  artier  Latin,  a  place  with  its  Bociety,  habits,  and  pureuits 
as  distinct  as  the  gipsies ;  and  that  there  is  an  essential  difference  in  cduca.tion 
between  us  and  the  French,  for,  while  we  have  Oxford  and  Cambridge  apart 
£rom  London,  they  have  but  one  centre,  the  metropolis,  and  that  the  different 
colleges,  namely,  of  Theology,  Arts,  General  Literature,  or  Medicine,  are  aU 
together,  in  one  narrow  circle,  close  to  Notre  Dame.  It  is  with  the  College  of 
Medidne  only  that  we  have  to  do  ;  and  here  in  the  great  quadrangle,  in  the 
depth  of  winter,  an  immense  body  of  students  are  seen  to  assemble  at  nine 
o'clock  round  the  two  entrances.  Chemistry  has  one  great  adversary  here,  the 
weather ;  the  snow  falls  in  clouds  and  the  cold  is  intense,  but  nothing  can  give 
an  idea  of  the  ardour  with  which  all  studies  are  conducted.    The  student  fears 
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no  storm,  and  has  not  got  the  monej  for  an  umbrella ;  and  I  faaye  often  seen 
the  mass  outside  waiting  under  circumstances  that  would  frighten  anr  English* 
man  for  the  opening  of  the  doors.  There  was  one  monotonous  phrase  with 
which  this  was  always  accompanied,  "Quand  vous  youdrez/'  Within  five 
minutes  from  the  time  eyorj  seat  in  the  vast  theatre  was  filled,  and  silence  was 
instantaneous  on  the  entrance  of  Orfila.  In  person  he  was  extremely  handsome, 
and  his  yoice  naturally  so  good,  that  at  this  very  time  he  was  so  great  an  acqm* 
sition  in  private  circles,  as  to  render  the  report  more  than  credible  that  he  had 
been  originally  destined  for  the  opera. 

But  wliile  Dnmos  always  prided  himself  on  his  extreme  correctness,  so  that 
not  one  phrase  in  his  lecture  was  not  accurately  correct,  and  no  experimeiit 
ever  failed  owing  to  the  whole  having  been  carefully  rehearsed  beforehand. 
Orfila*s  great  aim  was  address,  and  his  power  of  commanding  the  attention  of 
his  audience.  His  wit  was  not  only  natural  but  studied  and  intentional,  and 
though  Frenchmen  are  not  generally  deficient  in  relating  an  anecdote,  Orfih^ 
thouQ[h  a  Spaniard,  in  this  was  never  excelled.  He  was  the  i)eau  ideal  of  the 
popmar  man. 

It  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  know  the  exact  plan  on  which  the  lectures  on 
Chemistry  were  delivered,  especially  as  that  at  the  School  of  Medicine  was  the 
only  one  of  the  sort ;  for  although  there  was  a  course  on  the  same  subjects  by 
Dumas,  at  the  Sorbonne,  it  was  of  a  far  more  elaborate  nature,  and  only  adapted 
to  advanced  students,  but  I  may  add,  that  such  is  the  rage  for  Chemistiy  at 
Paris,  that  both  were  invariably  attended.  Orfila  always  began  by  a  few  general 
considerations  on  cohesion,  crystallization,  and  chemical  affinity,  the  laws  of 
combination,  nomenclature,  and  equivalents,  ending  with  a  short  notice  on  heat, 
light,  and  electricity.  He  then  treated  of  the  non-metallic  bodies,  starting 
with  oxygen ;  next  the  different  combinations  that  oxygen  forms  with  the  sub- 
stances just  mentioned,  viz.,  tlie  various  acids,  and  then  the  salts ;  afterwards 
hydrogen,  and  the  difierent  combinations  it  forms  with  the  same  bodies,  leading 
to  the  second  portion,  the  metallic  bodies.  Each  single  subject  was  always 
treated  under  five  heads: — 1.  Its  history;  2.  Its  characteristics;  3.  "Its 
essential  property  f^  4.  Its  combinations ;  5.  How  to  make  it. '  It  was  the  third 
head  that  he  insisted  every  one  should  remember. 

Thei'e  was  one  thing  which  would  strike  any  stranger  on  entering  the  theatre, 
namely,  the  immense  number  of  illustrations  on  the  lecture-table — they  were 
almost  endless ;  but  all  ordinary  occasions  were  eclipsed  when  he  came  to  his 
famous  subject.  Arsenic,  Then  the  whole  front  seemed  to  bristle  with  Marsh's 
apparatus,  from  the  original  one  to  all  its  modifications,  and  the  one  which 
Orfila  himself  approved  of;  then  every  experiment  showing  additional  evidence 
in  detecting  or  distinguishing  proofs  of  poison  was  already  finished  before  the 
lecture  and  exhibited.  So  what  with  plates  covered  with  spote  true  and  fake 
(antimony),  precipitates,  tabular  views,  and  apparatus,  it  presented  an  idea 
rather  confiismg,  and  the  chaos  was  not  much  improved  by  a  few  dead  do|S 
conspicuous  here  and  there  poisoned  on  scientific  principles.  The  great  merit 
of  this  plan  was  certainly  the  distinctness  with  which  each  subject  was  presented. 
The  description  of  the  non*  metallic  bodies  having  been  once  completed,  the 
history  of  the  difierent  compounds  formed  by  their  union  with  oxygen  and 
hydrogen  became  perfectly  snnple,  as  well  as  the  new  combinations  tney  could 
produce  by  their  own  action  one  on  the  other.  It  was  impossible,  afler  having 
followed  a  course  of  this  kind,  not  to  have  the  clearest  tneoretical  knowledge 
of  the  nature  and  intention  of  Chemistry.  The  fault  of  his  system  was  the 
\  absolute  reliance  placed  by  him,  in  cases  of  toxicology,  on  mere  re-agents, 

I  without  a  due  allowance  for  attendant  circumstances ;  but  this  at  least  must  be 

i  said,  that  when  any  biography  shall  be  written  of  Orfila  the  summary  must 

always  be  this,  that  to  the  most  accurate  acquaintance  with  his  subject  he  united 
the  happiest  method  of  explaining  it. 
31,  SouHiampUm  Street. 
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THE  PEBEIRA  MBBCOBIAIi, 

IN  GONNBZIOK  WCEH  TBB  PHAB1U€B17TICAL  BOOXSXT. 

At  a  Meeting  of  the  Committee,  held  at  17,  Bloomsbury  Sqaare,  April  14th,  Mr. 
Joseph  Gifford  in  the  chair,  it  was  resolved  : — 

**That  a  proof  impression  of  the  portrait  of  Dr.  Fereira,  which  has  been  executed 
ibr  the  ]niannaoentical  Jofamal,  be  giyen  to  each  subscriber  of  not  less  than  lOs.  Gd.^ 
and  a  print  to  each  subscriber  of  5s." 

It  was  moved  and  seconded,  pursuant  to  notice,  **^  That  in  the  opinion  of  the  Com- 
mittee the  Fereira  Medal  should  be  awarded  alone  for  discoreries  and  researches 
in  Materia  Medica,  and  not  for  proficiency." 

In  support  of  the  motion  it  was  argued  that  the  medal  being  intended  to  do  honour 
to  the  memory  of  Dr.  Fereira,  it  shoiUd  be  awarded  only  for  a  high  standard  of  merit, 
and  for  original  researches.  If  it  were  given  to  students  for  proflolency,  young  men 
would  grind  up  for  it,  and  it  would  become  so  common  as  to  lose  its  value.  The 
objection  would  not  be  removed  by  having  a  silver  and  a  bronze  medal,  as  the  dis- 
tinction would  not  be  generally  understood. 

On  the  other  side  it  was  urged  that  the  honour  conferred  on  the  late  Professor 
would  be  in  proportion  to  the  benefit  arising  from  the  medal  as  a  means  of  promoting 
improved  education  and  scientific  research.  If  it  were  confined,  as  proposed  in  the 
resolution,  its  sphere  of  influence  would  be  so  limited  that  it  would  produce  very  little 
eflfect.  Years  might  elapse  without  the  occurrence  of  an  occasion  for  awarding  the 
medaL  But,  by  giving  a  medal  for  proficiency,  emulation  would  be  excited  among 
a  large  class  of  students.  A  bronze  medal  might  be  given  annually  for  proflcieBcy ; 
and  a  silver  or  gold  medal,  at  less  frequent  periods,  for  researches  or  discoveries.  It 
was  also  observed  that  inconvenience  would  arise  from  a  deviation  from  the  con- 
ditions already  agreed  to  and  pubUshed,  as  it  would  be  necessary  to  obtain  the  consent 
of  the  subscribers  generaUy. 

The  resolution  was  put  to  tiie  vote,  and  lost  by  a  large  minority. 


Kbw  Yobk  JouRNJki.  OP  Phabmaot.  VoL  No.  7  to  12  industve,  and  Vol.  2,  No.  1 . 
Edited  by  Bbnjamih  W.  Mc  Crbadt,  M.D.  New  York:  Joseph  W.  Harrison.  1853. 

Thb  Glasgow  Mbdxcal  Joubnal.  Glasgow :  Published  for  the  Proprietors  by 
Bichard  Griffin  and  Co.    1853. 

PB:ifln>LOoicAL  Chbhistby.  By  Professor  C.  G.  LBBXAinr  VoL  2.  Translated 
by  Geobgb  E.  Day,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  &c  Xiondon:  Printed  for  the  Cavendish  Society, 
by  Harrison  and  Bon,  St.  Martin's  I^uie,  1853. 


Atlas  of  Phtsiological  Chbmibtby.  Consisting  of  Microscopic  Figures.  By 
Da.  Otto  Fditkb.  A  Supplement  to  Lehmann's  Physiological  Chemistry. 
London:  Printed  for  the  Cavendish  Society. 

TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

A  Subtcriber  (Haddington).— We  are  unaoc[uainted  with  the  process  for  bleacfafaig 
Guttapercha. 

Siyma  (Manchester).-:- Tinr^.  FerriJBtker.  Prus.  Ph.— R  To  nine  parts  of*  solution 
of  acetate  of  iron,  add  one  part  of  acetic  ether,  and  two  of  rectified  spirit. 

*  Solution  of  acetate  of  iron:  R  Sesquiozide  of  iron  one  part,  acetic  acid  six  parts; 
digest  for  three  days  and  filter. 

Lemon  PetL — In  making  the  compound  infhsions  of  gentian,  and  orange  peel,  the 
lemon  peel  may  be  used  either  dry  or  fresh. 

JEModapiut  (Birkenliead).— <1.)  We  hare  no  specific  for  tooth- ache.— (2.)  The 
quantities  are  given  in  the  Fharmaeopena^—i^,)  Sobttian  of  wuaiaU  of  morphia-^ 
When  no  strength  is  mentioned,  that  of  the  pkarmaeapaia  should  be  used.— ^4.)  See 
No.  viL,  page  314,  of  the  present  volume. 

S.  W.  { Bishop's  Auckland). —The  formulso  required  are  given  in  Beasley  *s  Formulary. 

Jmvenig  (Exeter). — ^Bisulphuret  of  mercury  was  formeriy  called  cinnabar  of 
antimany,  from  its  being,  a  residuary  product  in  the  process  for  making  butter  ol 
antimony. 
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A  Pegiatered  Apprentice  (Shrewsbury). — Seleeia  6  Prescriptis^  Bs. 

T.  T.  T.  (Merthyr  Tydvil).— Phillips's  TranJation  of  the  Pharmaccpma, 

N.  E.  W.  (Ormskirk).— (l.)  Balfour's  Manual  of  Botany.'^2,)  Hooper's  Medical 
Dictionary, 

A,  B,  C,  (Worcester).— (I.)  Christison  or  Taylor  On  Potmiu.— (2.)  Ainsworth't 
Xtatin  Englieh  Dictionary* 

A  Constant  Reader  (Manchester). — Thomson's  Dispensatory  is  well  adapted  for  the 
purpose.— (9.)  RoyIe*8  Materia  Medico^  12«.  Bd.  Churchill.— (3.)  Books  from  the 
Library  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society,  may  be  sent  to  a  distance,  provided  the 
carriage  is  paid. — Application  should  be  made  to  the  Librarian,  1 7,  Bloomsbury  Square. 

A  Registered  Apprentice  (Oxford  Street).— See  the  above.  Enquire  at  17,  Blooms- 
bury  Square. 

H,  W.  (Nantwich).— The  second  part  of  Uoyle's  Materia  Medica  a  in  progress, 
but  we  know  not  when  it  will  be  published. 

r.  M,  O.  (Hyde)— Chemicus  (Harrowgate)— J.  W.  H.  R,  (Newcastle)— Af.P. 
^Bath)  should  read  the  article  to  Apprentices  and  Studentsin  onrNumber  for  January, 
1853.  Candidates  must  attend  the  Board  of  Examiners  in  London  or  Edinburgh. 
The  days  of  meeting,  with  other  particulars,  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the 
Secretary,  17,  Bloomsbury  Square.  See  also  the  first  page  of  this  Number,  and  page 
261  of  the  Number  for  December  last. 

Omega  (Spilsby).— See  Vol.  xii.,  No.  6,  p.  261.  An  Associate  coming  within  the 
•definition,  in  the  second  of  the  two  bye-laws,  may  be  admitted  as  a  Member,  after 
having  settled  in  business  in  any  of  the  Colonies. 

A  Member  (Bath)  has  entered  into  an  arrangement  with  an  apprentice  upon  con- 
dition of  the  fiuthild  performance  of  his  duties,  to  pay  the  fee  for  his  attendance  on 
A  fuU  course  of  practical  instruction  in  Pharmaoeutical  Chemistry*  Tills  in  an  en- 
<x>uragement  to  industry  worthy  of  imitation. 

Hirsutus  (Islington). — ^We  are  not  acquainted  with  a  better  depilatory  than  that 
recommended  by  Mr.  Redwood.  The  application  must  be  renewed  when  requisite. 
It  should  be  used  with  care. 

M.  P.  S,  (Derby). — ^We  have  had  no  experience  in  the  use  of  Mackenzie*s  Tritu* 
rator.  Mercurial  ointment  is  made  on  the  large  scale  by  a  machine  connected  with 
41  steam  engine,  by  which  means  it  is  prepared  in  a  shorter  time  than  by  tritnratioii 
in  a  mortar.    We  are  unable  to  state  the  exact  time. 

A  Member  (Birkenhead)  has  adverted  to  the  proposed  licence  for  tea,  cofi^  &&« 
to  which  the  vendors  of  pepper  will  be  subject  if  the  proposed  Budget  should  be 
carried  into  effect.  We  had  the  subject  previously  under  consideration.  It  will 
most  likely  be  brought  before  the  notice  of  the  Council,  but  at  the  time  of  going  to 
press  we  are  not  prepared  to  state  what  steps  may  be  decided  on. 

W,  P.  (Nailsea)  will  perceive  that  we  have  not  omitted  to  notice  the  proposed 
Medical  Bill. 

A  Reader  (Blackburn). — Acetic  acid  cannot  be  separated  by  .precipitation. 

Composite. — Refer  to  any  work  on  Materia  Medica. 

French  (Brighton). — (I.)  There  is  no  chemical  action. — (2.)  See  the  cover  of  thii 
Journal  for  last  month.— (3.)  A  diploma  granted  by  a  German  University.— 
(4.)  No. — (&.)  The  liquid  called  chloric  ether  is  a  mere  mixture  of  chlorafoim  and 
spirit. 

The  Portrait  of  Dr.  Pereira  will  be  inserted  in  our  next  Number. 

We  beg  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  the  Report  of  the  Eastern  Dispensary  of 
Bath. 


Erbata. — ^Last  number,  page  484, /or  Edinburgh  Chemists*  Association  read  North 
British  Branch  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society.  Page  503,  line  7,  for  potass!  read 
potas8ii,/or  tincture  read  tinctura. 

Instructions  from  Members  and  Associates,  respecting  the  transmission  of 
the  Journal,  to  Mr.  Smith,  Secretary,  17^  Bloomsbury  Square,  before  the 
20th  of  the  month. 

Advertisements  (not  later  than  the  23rd  of  the  month)  to  Mr.  Churchill, 
Princes  Street,  Soho.  Other  communications  to  the  Eiditor,  15,  Langham 
Place. 
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TBEASlTEEBrS. 

THEOPHILUS  REDWOOD,  Ph.  D.  ROBERT  BENTLBY,  F.L.& 

19,  Montague  Street,  Bunell  Square.  U,  At^U  Square. 

SECBETABT. 

MR.  EDMUND  GREAVES, 
17,  Bloomsbuiy  Square. 


Resolvedj 


At  a  Meeting  held  March  21,  Mr.  Jacob  Bell  in  the  Chair, 


^  1.  That  a  Subscription  be  commenced  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  Die  of  a  Medal 
to  be  awarded  as  a  Prize  for  researches  or  proficiency  in  Materia  Medica,  under  such  re- 
ffolations  as  the  Council  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  may  deem  expedient ;  and  that  it 
18  desirable  to  raise  a  sufficient  sum  to  endow  the  Medal. 

^  2.  That  in  the  event  of  a  sufficient  amount  being  collected,  a  proof  impression  of  a 
Portrait  of  Dr.  Pereira  be  given  to  each  Subscriber  of  not  less  than  One  Gumea,  and  an 
ordinary  impression  to  each  Subscriber  of  Half-a-Guinea." 


At  a  Meeting  held  April  14,  Mr.  Joseph  Giffobd  in  the  Chair, 
Resolvedt 

"  That  a  proof  impression  of  the  Portrait  of  Dr.  Pereira,  which  has  been  executed  for 
the  Pharmaceutical  Journal,  be  given  to  each  Subscriber  of  not  less  than  lOs.  6d.,  and  a 
print  to  each  Subscriber  of  5s.^* 

An  impression  of  the  Portrait  may  be  seen  at  17,  Bloomsbuiy  S(|uare,  and  also  at  Mr. 
Churchiirs,  Princes  Street,  Leicester  Square.  On  the  other  side  is  a  provisional  List  of 
Subscribers ;  those  desirous  of  adding  their  names  are  requested  to  communicate  with  the 
Treasurers  or  Secretary,  to  either  of  whom  Subscriptions  may  be  made  payable  by  Post- 

Office  Order  or  otherwise. 

EDMUND  GREAVES, 

Phakmacsutical  Soc«tt,  Secretary. 

Bloomsbubt  Squabe, 

AprU  14,  1853. 
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now  incapacitated  from  continuing  to  practise  without  undergoing  an  examina- 
tion and  paying  the  fees  on  registration  P 

**  Anstoer  6, — As  I  read  section  xii.,  it  merelj  prohibits  the  assumption  of  a 
title  ;  that  is  to  say,  it  prohibits  any  man  not  registered  from  calling  himself  a 
Pharmaceutical  Chemist  or  Pharmaceutist,  or  to  say  he  is  registered  as  a  Member 
of  the  Society.  But  it  does  not  preyent  any  one  carrying  on  the  business  of  a 
Pharmaceutical  Chemist  or  Pharmaceutist;  but  then  he  must  call  himself 
'  Apothecary*  or  '  Chemist  and  Druggist,'  or  any  name  but  the  prohibited  two. 
I  have  no  doubt  this  is  the  meaning,  and  being  very  harmless,  it  applies  to  those 
in  trade  as  well  before  as  since  the  statute. 

The  answer  to  the  first  question  is  in  accordance  with  the  meaning  and  inten- 
tion of  the  Act.  The  fees  having  been  paid  the  conditions  of  registration  are 
fulfilled. 

In  the  second  question  two  classes  of  persons  are  confounded  together :  firtty 
those  who  are  registered  under  clause  6,  being  Members  of  the  Society  according 
to  the  terms  of  the  Charter^  and  who  are  bound  by  the  terms  of  the  Charter  to 
pay  the  subscription  required  by  the  bye-laws  (namely,  one'guinea  annuallr),  but 
who,  in  consequence  of  their  so  contributing,  are  not  required  to  pay  the  fees 
on  registration ;  and,  secondly^  the  parties  r^erred  to  in  the  first  question,  who 
are  required  to  pay  certain  fees  on  registration. 

The  total  amount  of  fees  payable  for  registration  as  a  Phamaceutical  Chemist 
is  ten  guineas.    But  tiie  original  Members  of  the  Society  having  been  adnutted 
under  a  regulation  by  which  they  were  to  pay  an  annual  subscription  of  a  guinea, 
it  was  considered  by  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  that  such 
subscription  should  be  taken  in  lieu  of  the  registration  fees  required  finom 
candidates  .in  future.     Some  of  the  Members  might  have  objected  to  pay  a 
fee  of  ten  guineas  in  one  sum,  as  they  had  been  admitted  under  the  previous 
compact^  and  it  was  thought  right  not  to  disturb  that  arrangement,  but  to  leave 
them  under  the  terms  of  the  Charter  of  incorporation,  which  required  an  annual 
payment;  commutable,  however,  at  the  option  of  the  Member,  oy  the  pavment 
of  a  sum  to  be  fixed  by  the  bye-laws.  It  was  never  supposed  for  a  moment  by  the 
Parliamentary  Committee  that  the  Members  would,  on  obtaining  an  Act  of 
Parliament,  claim  exemption  firom  further  contribution  to  the  Society,  for 
the  maintenance  and  continuance  of  which  these  powers  were  granted.    A 
proposition  so  monstrous,  was  not,  and  could  not  have  been,  entertained.    We 
need  only  consider  what  would  have  been  the  condition  of  the  Society  if  all  the 
Members,  as  soon  as  they  had  been  registered  as  Pharmaceutical  Chemists, 
without  the  payment  of  any  fees,  had  resigned  their  Membership  f    The  Society 
would  have  been  left  without  Members  and  without  funds,  and  the  Act  of  Par- 
liament would  have  become  a  dead  letter.  If  it  be  said  in  reply  that  the  retirement 
of  all  the  Members  was  an  event  not  to  be  apprehended,  that  a  large  number, 
probably  a  majority,  mi^ht  feel  bound  in  honour  to  continue  their  support,  this 
does  not  alter  the  principle,  nor  does  it  afibrd  a  justification  for  identi^ing  with 
the  Societpr  persons  who  have  not  pud  the  fees  required,  and  who  dedme  to  pay 
the  subscription,  which  in  the  case  of  the  original  Members  b  taken  in  Ueu  of 
the  registration  fees  referred  to  in  the  10th  section  of  the  Act.    The  present 
Members  have  no  cause  to  complain  of  the  terms  laid  down  in  the  proposed  new 
Bye-laws,  which  provide  that  by  the  pavment  of  ten  guineas  (the  composition 
for  their  annual  subscriptions^  they  may  become  Life  IV&mbers,  whereas,  future 
candidates  wiU  be  required  to  pay  ten  guineas  for  registration  as  Pharmaceutical 
Chemists,  and  an  additional  sum  of  five  guineas  for  their  life  membership. 
This,  however,  does  not    satisfy  the   complainants,  who    demand   that  the 
present   Members     should    be     registered    as     Pharmaceutical     Chemists 
without  fee  (or  for  a  fee  of  2s.  6d,  as  suggested  at  the  Special  General 
Meeting),  and  that  they  should  thenceforth  contmue  on  the  permanent  register, 
identified  with  the  Society  as  Pharmaceutical  Chemists,  but  paving  nothing.   This 
doctrine  resembles  the  popular  cry  of  '*  no  taxes  "  by  which  politicians  of  a  certain 
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class  sometimes  delude  the  nntliinking  multitude,  and  create  temporary 
discontent  and  disturbance  until  the  bubble  bursts  and  the  fallacy  of  their  state- 
ments is  made  manifest.  Justice  demands  that  all  those  who  enjoy  priyileges 
under  the  Pharmacy  Act  and  the  status  conferred  by  connexion  with  the 
Society  should  pay  their  quota  towards  its  support.  If  they  merely  desire  to 
be  registered  as  rharmaceutical  Chemists,  they  may  enjoy  that  priyilege  on 
payment  of  certain  fees ;  if  they  desire  to  be  Members  also,  they  must  pay  the 
fees  or  subscriptions  required  from  Members ;  but  those  who  decline  to  con- 
tribute have  no  right  to  be  identified  with  the  Society.  They  may  carry  on 
their  business  as  they  please,  but  not  under  the  auspices  of  the  Pharmacy  Act. 
The  other  questions  and  answers  quoted  above  are  unimportant,  but  we  have 
inserted  them  to  show  the  ingenuity  of  the  complainants  in  their  search  for  a 
pretext  for  litigation.  We  regret  to  observe  the  hostile  spirit  manifested  by  a 
few  Members  of  the  Society,  with  what  object  it  is  difficult  to  understand  We 
know  not  who  are  the  members  of  the  Secret  Committee,  with  the  exception  of 
three  whose  names  have  transpired ;  but  we  do  not  believe  that  the  Members  at 
large  wiU  have  any  sympathy  with  their  policy  or  proceedings. 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  be  drawn  into  any  further  controversy  on  this 
subject.  The  endeavour  to  involve  the  Society  in  perplexity,  and  to  obstruct 
the  successful  operation  of  the  Pharmacy  Act,  demanded  an  exposure  of  the 
fallacies  which  have  been  advanced  in  lieu  of  argument,  and  the  animus  which 
has  actuated  the  ringleaders  of  the  plot.  These  we  have  endeavoured  to  exhibit 
in  their  true  light,  impartially  and  without  prejudice.  The  question  at  issue  will 
shortly  be  decided.  At  the  time  we  are  writing,  Lord  Palmerston  has  heard  one 
side,  and  has  made  an  appointment  to  hear  the  other ;  but  the  result  will  not  be 
known  in  time  for  publication  in  this  number. 
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To  those  who  think  lightly  of  the  benefits  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society,  and 
imagine  its  only  advantage  is  the  monthly  reception  of  its  journal,  the  following 
brief  notice  is  addressed  by  the  son  of  one  whose  early  history  shows  the  moral 
courage  and  determined  purpose  requisite  to  attain  the  same  results,  now  placed 
within  the  reach  of  all.    Difficulties  are  no  less  real  because  surmounted. 

My  father  spent  his  early  days  in  Cheshire,  and  the  neighbouring  county, 
Lancashire.  He  went  betimes  to  a  good  school  in  Liverpool,  and  there  learnt 
Latin.  Unhappily  in  those  days,  force  ruled  supreme,  and  "moral  suasion" 
was  unknown.  Learning,  like  hot-house  plants,  depended  much  upon  external 
influences,  and  it  is  needless  to  relate  how  wearisome  was  stud^  *^  fifty  years  aso.** 

His  next  step  in  life  was  Chemistry :  he  was  apprenticed  in  Chester,  with  a 
premium  of  £100;  and  here  he  lived  seven  years.  The  place  then  held  an 
average  rank,  but  the  house  itself  had  this  disadvantage,  that  it  was  lower 
than  the  walls;  and  in  consequence,  during  most  part  of  the  winter,  the 
apprentices  had  to  stand  on  bricks  to  keep  wemselves  above  the  water.  His 
occupations  at  this  time  were  multifarious,  for  besides  the  usual  branches  of 
Pharmacy,  a  strong  tendency  to  general  practice  was  evinced.  They  vended 
turpentine,  and  oils,  and  glue,  •and  dyes ;  tney  were  not  ignorant  of  black  lead, 
nor  any  thing  that  would  increase  the  comfort  of  a  servant  maid,  or  save  a 
coachman  from  despair,  and  when  occasion  needed  they  ^ound  paint. 

But  even  here  uie  spirit  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  was  strong  within 
him ;  and  feeling  it  was  not  right  to  live  a  mere  machine,  he  rose  at  four  o^clock 
to  read.  Parked  Chemistry  was  the  great  incentive.  Fired  with  hb  new  insight 
into  science,  he  built  a  laboratory,  unaided ;  and  whether  it  still  remains  among 
the  antiquities  of  Chester,  or  whether  time  in  its  rage  for  change,  and  plate'glass 
windows,  has  destroyed  it,  I  know  not.  But,  however,  hard  work  in  business  all 
day  long,  and  study  in  the  early  morning,  broke  down  his  health ;  and  when  he 
was  driven  home  by  illness  for  nine  months,  the  reflection  was  forced  upon  him 
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which  remained  through  life,  that  there  might  be  a  better  system  than  "  Phar- 
macy fifty  years  aso." 

Soon  after  this  his  father  gave  him  his  blessing  and  ^^ten  pounds,"  and  sent 
him  off  by  coach  to  London,  to  seek  his  fortune.  He  had  a  portmanteau,  good 
spirits,  and  letters  of  introduction  to  befnend  him ;  and  with  these  he  was  pat 
down  at  the  Saracen^s  Head,  Snow  Hill.  Now,  although  there  are  said  to  be  jl 
great  many  situations  always  vacant,  there  is  some  trouble  to  find,  and  mofe  to 
get  them ;  but  time  went  on,  and  the  money  accompanied  it,  till  at  lengtk 
an  opening  offered  in  Barbican,  and  was  taken.  The  hardships  of  a  tou^ 
country  engagement  are  almost  equalled  by  the  strict  confinement  of  a  town 
one,  and  so  it  was  here.  Unfortunately,  also,  it  was  a  house  where  domestic 
peace  was  qmte  unknown,  and  the  duties  of  the  assistant  were  not  s^dooa 
Taried  by  actmg  as  a  mediator  between  man  and  wife.^  In  suoh  a  place,  Chemistiy 
coidd  not  flourish  much,  and  the  only  branch  that  might  be  cultivated  to  advantage 
was  Electricity  I  He  therefore  prepared  to  make  one  more  change — destined  t» 
be  the  last.  With  a  quiet  mind  and  contented  heart  he  found  a  re8txng-|daoe 
in  Southampton  Street.  And  now  his  morning  walks  in  *^  parks "  began  to  be 
of  some  avail.  He  resolutely  set  himself  to  repair,  not  the  neglects,  but  the 
deficiencies  of  the  past;  he  steadily  went  throu^  the  best  authorities  on 
Chemistry,  such  as  JJaniell  and  Brande,  aviuling  himself  whenever  opportuni^ 
offered,  of  the  lectures  at  the  Royal  Institution  and  King's  College.  He  ^ook 
hands  with  his  old  foe,  Latin,  and  after  the  reconciliation  they  cot  much  better 
acquainted.  But  besides  all  this,  he  became  an  ardent  admurer  of  genend 
literature,  the  last  works  he  read  with  interest  being  Humboldt's  Cosuiok,  and 
that  strange  book,  The  Vestiges  of  Creation,  He  now  became  anxioos  to  make 
the  career  of  the  Chemist  less  irksome,  and  more  honourable  to  others,  than  it 
had  been  for  himself;  and  therefore  hailed  with  pleasure  the  commencement  of 
the  Pharmaceutical  Society,  because  it  exactly  realized  all  he  wished.  From 
the  first  moment  it  was  instituted  he  foresaw  that  it  raised  its  Members  from 
a  very  second-rate  trade  to  a  respectable  pursuit.  He  rejoiced  at  what  it  did  in 
his  own  time,  and  knew  what  it  must  do  for  the  future ;  and  if  but  one  reader 
of  these  lines  shall  be  induced  to  take  heart  and  commence  his  new  career 
with  energy,  it  will  not  have  been  an  useless  task  to  have  looked  back  for  a  few 
minutes  into  "  Pharmacy  fifty  years  ago." 

It  is  true  now  as  ever,  "  He  that  walketh  with  wise  men,  shall  be  wise,*'  and 
the  foregoing  remarks  prove  how  hard  a  task  it  is  to  toil  alone.  An  earnest 
man  will  succeed  in  spite  of  every  obstacle ;  but  at  what  cost?  The  Society 
starts  with  one  p>eat  principle,  the  benefit  of  association :  it  prevents  a  man 
being  thrown  entirely  on  himself.  But  it  is  often  said,  *^I  can  go  on  in  business, 
can  buy  and  sell,  just  as  usual,  without  the  Society,  or  still  less,  education.** 
Certainly.  But  what  are  you  ?  After  a  long  day's  work,  you  have  a  troubled 
dream  tnat  ^ou  are  a  human  pill-machine,  an  embodied  pestle  and' mortar,  and 
in  the  morning  wake  up  to  the  stem  reality.  You  are  called  upon  to  read 
prescriptions  by  intuition,  though  innocent  of  Latin,  and  to  guess  at  a  host  of 
words,  like  ^^  neural^,"  and  know  less  Greek ;  but  the  Society  comes  down  on 
a  man,  and  makes  him  know  something  about  the  things  with  which  he  is  daily 
surrounded.  It  makes  him  capable  of  distinguishing  one  thing  from  another, 
telling  him  its  use,  and  at  least  protecting  him  from  fraud.  It  tells  him  that 
man's  immortality  deserves  somethmg  more  than  to  stand  thirty-six  years  behind 
a  counter  and  then  die,  and  far  from  leading  him  into  those  extravagant  flights 
which  some  most  honestly  dread,  it  teaches  him  to  produce  the  best  tmngs  in  the 
best  manner. 

Let,  therefore,  no  imaginary  terrors  of  an  examination  for  an  instant  frighten 
you;  and  when  you  are  asked  **  What  is  the  use  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  f" 
say,  by  bestowing  knowledge  it  has  made  you  independent,  it  has  given  yon 
nobler  aims  and  higher  destinies,  and  at  least  has  saved  yon  from  the  miseries 
of  **  Pharmacy  fifty  years  ago."  Jossth  Iscb. 

SI,  Southampton  Street^  Covent  Garden, 
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SPECIAL  GENERAL  MEETING  OP  THE  PHARMACEUTICAL 

SOCIETY. 

Wednesday,  May  llth. 

MR,  JOSEPH  GIFJFOBJ),  FB18IDEKT,  IH  THB  CHAIR. 

The  Chairman  stated  that  the  meeting  had  been  called  in  conseqacnce  of  the 
second  section  of  the  Pharmacj  Act,  and  in  pursuance  of  a  resolution  of  the 
Council,  passed  Idth  April,  1858. 

The  SscRETART  haying  read  the  resolution  and  the  notice  of  the  meeting, 

Hie  Chairman  stated,  that  the  bye-laws  having  been  made  and  established 
by  the  Council,  it  was  the  business  of  the  meeting  either  to  reject  them,  or  to 
confirm  and  approve  the  same  preparatory  to  their  being  submitted  to  the 
Secretary  of  State.  The  bye-laws  had  been  prepared  after  much  deliberation  ; 
with  the  assistance  of  the  solicitor,  and  had  also  been  approved  by  Mr.  Tidd 
Pratt,  the  counsel  appointed  by  Government  under  the  Friendly  Societies  Act. 
He  explained  that  it  was  not  competent  for  the  meeting  to  initiate  any  new  bye- 
law,  the  meeting  deriving  its  legality  under  the  provisions  of  tiie  Act  for  con*- 
firming  and  approving.  If  it  should  be  the  pleasure  of  the  meeting  to  confirm 
and  approve  of  the  bye-laws  by  one  resolution,  after  they  were  read  by  the 
Secretary,  it  could  do  so ;  if  it  should  be  preferred  the  bye-laws  should  be  taken 
separately  or  by  sections,  that  course  might  be  adopted. 

It  was  proposed  by  Mr.  Bblii  that  each  section  of  the  bye-laws  should  be 
considered  separately,  to  which  Mr.  Dickinson  objected,  observing,-  that  the 
bye-laws  were  so  connected  that  they  must  be  considered  toother. 

Mr.  Philpot  moved  that  the  bye- laws  be  rejected,  but  withdrew  the  motion 
on  Mr.  Bastick  proposing  that  tney  should  be  read  entire  and  afterwards  dis- 
cussed as  a  whole. 

The  bye-laws  having  been  read, 

Mr.  W.  Hooper  moved,  ^'  That  the  bye-laws  now  read  be  approved  and  con- 
firmed as  the  bye-laws  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society.** 

Mr.  Davenport  seconded  the  resolution. 

Mr.  DiCRiNBON,  in  rising  to  move  an  amendment,  observed,  that  he  considered 
this  an  important  epoch  in  the  progress  of  the  Society.  It  was  highly  important 
not  to  pass  any  bye-laws  repugnant  to  the  Act  of  Parliament.  He  had  been  on 
the  committee  which  framed  the  bye-laws,  and  also  on  the  previous  committee 
on  the  Pharmacy  Bill,  and  he  knew  the  intentions  and  opinions  of  both.  He  had 
honestly  and  fearlessly  advanced  his  opinions ;  sometimes  his  yiews  were  adopted 
— sometimes  not.  He  was  told  that  the  minority  should  bow  to  the  majority, 
and  had  yielded,  having  been  in  the  minority.  But  he  was  now  competent  to 
speak  out,  and  he  should  do  so.  He  mamtained  that  the  bye-laws  were  illegal, 
contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  Charter  and  the  Act.  On  a  former  occasion  he  had 
exposed  the  endeavours  of  the  Council  to  act  ille^lly  with  regard  to  the  admis- 
sion of  members,  and  they  had  got  over  the  difficulty  by  passing  a  bye-law 
which  he  maintained  was  also  illegal — whether  politic  or  not  was  a  question 
which  he  should  not  discuss.  He  should  like  to  see  the  case  which  had  been 
submitted  to  Mr.  Tidd  Pratt  for  his  opinion.  He  could  now  state  on  high 
ootharity,  that  when  a  person  has  been  registered  as  a  Pharmaceutical  Chemist, 
under  the  Act,  his  name  could  not  be  removed  from  the  register  whether  he 
continued  to  be  a  member  or  not,  in  spite  of  any  bye-laws  that  might  be  passed. 
His  authority  was  Mr.  Bramwell,  Q.C.,  to  whom  a  case  had  been  submitted, 
with  copies  of  the  Charter  and  the  Act  and  the  new  bye-la^.     He  was  acting 
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with  others,  who  had  formed  themselves  into  a  committee,  and  who  luul  h^d 
several  meetings  on  the  subject.  They  had  been  in  communication  with  Lord 
Fahnerston,  who  had  refused  to  confirm  the  bye-laws  ('^  No,'*  from  Mr.  Dsren- 
port) ;  yes,  he  had  refused,  and  if  they  should  be  confirmed  by  that  meeting  he 
would  receive  a  deputation  and  consider  their  views.  The  due  of  Ariadne  was 
wanted  to  unravel  the  mystery  and  obscurity  of  these  bve-laws.  Why  shonld 
the  Members,  who  had  been  registered  as  Pharmaceutical  Chemists,  be  taxed  to 
support  the  Society  unless  they  voluntarily  continued  their  membership  ?  Tlie 
Grovemment  never  could  sanction  it.  He  handed  copies  of  the  case  and  Mr. 
BramwelVs  opinion  to  the  Chairman,  but  could  not  give  up  the  original  as  it  was 
not  his  property.  He  thei)  proceeded  to  enumerate  me  grounds  of  his  objection : 
Section  i.  clause  2.  In  spite  of  the  bye-law  which  had  already  been  passed  and 
acted  on,  he  held  this  clause  to  be  illegal.  No  man  could  be  a  Member  or  an 
Associate  unless  he  came  under  the  sixth  clause  (having  been  so  at  the  time  of  the 
passing  of  the  Act),  or  passed  an  examination  under  the  tenth  clause.  The  decla- 
ration (clause  5)  to  be  signed  by  Members  on  their  admission  was  an  injustioe. 
How  could  they  be  expected  to  comply  with  the  bye-laws  before  they  knew  what 
they  were?  and  if  a  Member  objected  to  any  bye-law,  why  should  he  not  move 
for  an  amendment  ?  Clause  7. — The  words  ^^  registration  fee''  should  be  stni<^ 
out  also  in  clause  7.  These  clauses  should  refer  only  to  Members,  and  not  to 
persons  registered  as  Pharmaceutical  Chemists.  Section  xi.,  clauses  4  and  5,  he 
maintained  were  illegal,  and  could  onlv  be  acted  upon  with  reference  to 
Members  of  the  Society.  Mr.  Dickinson  then  quoted  the  following  question  and 
answer  in  the  case.    Page  7 : — 

Question. — '*  Whether  Members  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society,  whether  registered 
as  Pharmaceutical  Chemists  under  the  6th  section  of  the  Act,  or  having  b^me  so 
since,  who  may  desire  to  withdraw  fh>m  the  Society,  are  not  at  liberty  so  to  do,  and 
duly  qualified  to  continue  to  practise  as  Pharmaceutical  Chemists  without  undeigoing 
any  new  examination,  or  undergoing  any  new  qualification  ;  and  if  so,  has  the 
Society  power  by  any  bye-law  such  as  that  proposed  (see  sec  xi.,  rule  5)  whereby 
any  Member  of  the  Society  failing  to  pay  his  annual  subscription  by  the  Ist  of  May 
in  any  year,  the  Council  can  remove  his  name  from  the  register  of  Phannaoentical 
Chemists  ?" 

Answer. — '*  I  am  of  opinion  that  a  Member  may  retire,  or  be  expelled  the  Society, 
as  a  Member,  but  that  if  once  registered  or  entitled  to  be  registered  under  section  vL, 
he  will  retain  all  his  rights  of  being  on  the  register  and  practising." 

Mr.  Dickinson  proposed  that  a  clause  should  be  added  to  the  eleventh  section, 
imposing  a  fee  of  two  shillings  and  sixpence  on  all  persons  on  their  registration  as 
Pharmaceutical  Chemists;  after  which  no  fee  should  be  required  of  uiem,  unless 
they  voluntarily  inclined  to  be  Members  of  the  Society.    The  diploma  of  the  f 

Society  was  a  mere  sham — only  a  certificate  denoting  the  person  to  be  a  member  * 

of  a  certain  society — nothing  more.  It  was  not  a  diploma.  He  fireely  admitted 
that  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  to  the  body  of  Chemists  and  Druggists  was 
everything.  If  that  were  lost  they  would  lose  their  power  of  rabmg  their 
status.  He  was  not  an  advocate  of  the  destruction  of  the  Society,  but  the 
advocate  of  upwards  of  2000  Members  in  the  country,  who  could  not  attend  to 
plead  their  own  cause,  and  who  desired  to  be  relieved  from  the  annual  tax  of  a 
guinea.  The  Society  had  proceeded  fur  several  years  under  a  variety  of 
^^  dodges,"  as  they  had  been  termed,  and  had  sained  nothing  for  the  Members — 
its  underhand  proceedings  were  notorious,  ft  had  been  used  as  a  means  of 
advancing  the  mterests  of  one  man,  who  was  devoid  of  principle  or  consistency. 

Mr.  WluGH  rose  to  order.  He  hoped  all  personalities  would  be  avoided. 
Every  one  must  be  aware  to  whom  Mr.  Dickinson  had  alluded.  It  was  veij 
unjust  and  unbecoming. 

Mr.  Bell  hoped  the  meeting  woidd  not  be  disturbed  by  the  observation.  He 
knew  it  was  levelled  at  him,  but  he  was  not  hurt  by  it. 

Mr.  Dickinson  proceeded.    He  should  move  as  an  amendment  that  the  bye- 
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laws  be  rejected.  He  did  not  know  whether  the  meeting  would  support  him, 
but  It  would  be  less  humiliating  to  the  Society  for  the  Members  to  reject  the 
illegal  bye-laws  than  to  have  them  rejected  by  the  Secretary  of  State.  The 
supmeness  of  the  Council  was  the  cause  of  this  dilemma ;  they  ought  to  have 
prepared  the  bye-laws  earlier,  and  given  the  Members  ample  time  to  consider 
them.  In  France  there  was  no  annual  registration  fee.  The  Pharmacien  when 
once  admitted  had  nothing  to  pay,  and  was  under  no  control,  unless  he 
toansgressed  the  law  by  selling  bad  drugs,  and  then  the  Government  interfered. 
Why  should  the  Members  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  be  subjected  to  a 
compulsory  tax,  having  abready  paid  a  krge  amount  in  subscriptions?  He 
knew  the  Special  Committee  on  the  Pharmacy  Bill  in  the  House  of  Commons 
never  contemplated  anything  of  the  kind.  Membership  should  be  voluntary, 
fees  charged  on  examination,  no  further  payment  required.  He  apologized  for 
having  used  intemperate  languaf^.  He  had  no  desire  to  be  at  animosity  with 
any  one,  and  concluded  by  moving  that  the  bye-laws  be  referred  back  to  the 
Council  to  be  amended,  in  conformity  with  the  Charter  and  the  Act. 

Mr.  Philpot  thought  the  meeting  was  very  much  indebted  to  Mr.  Dickinson 
for  the  legal  of)inion  he  had  obtained  and  the  remarks  he  had  made.  He  fully 
concurred  in  his  opinion,  and  seconded  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Coixiifs  (Islington)  suggested  that  a  middle  course  might  be  adopted. 
Some  parts  of  the  bye-laws  were  very  good,  others  objectionable — they  might 
be  discussed  seriatim  and  confirmed,  wiu  the  exception  of  such  portions  as  the 
meeting  might  think  proper  to  adjourn  for  reconsideration. 

Mr.  Bell  observed  that  this  had  been  proposed  in  the  first  instance  and 
negatived— the  questions  now  before  the  meeting  were  a  motion  to  approve  and 
confirm,  and  an  amendment  to  reject,  the  entire  laws  as  they  stood. 
^  Mr.  Bastick  thought  that  the  best  mode  of  proceeding.    It  would  be  impos- 
sible to  amend  the  laws  at  a  public  meetmg. 

Mr.  BoTTiiB  (of  Dover)  thought  it  impolitic  to  pass  the  laws  as  they  were. 
As  the  meetiDg  could  not  originate  bye-laws,  they  might  offer  suggestions  for  the 
Council  to  consider  afterwards.  He  wished  to  know  why  the  subscription  of 
the  London  Members  was  to  be  reduced,  while  that  of  the  Country  Members 
remained  unaltered  ?  The  London  Members  enjoyed  the  greatest  benefit,  and 
should  pay  in  proportion.  He  agreed  in  opinion  with  mr.  Dickinson  with 
regard  to  the  registration  fees  required  from  the  present  members  as  Pharmaceu- 
tical Chemists,  considering  that  unless  they  continued  membership  no  further 
payment  should  be  required. 

Mr.  Dbans  thought  it  was  desirable  that  the  meeting  should  hear  the  opinion 
of  Mr.  Brace,  who  was  present  as  the  professional  adviser  of  the  Society,  on  the 
legal  questions  which  had  been  raised. 

Mr.  Bkacb  observed,  that  in  expressing  an  opinion  he  should  do  so  with  great 
deference,  as  he  entertained  the  highest  respect  for  Mr.  BramweU.  Something,  how- 
ever, he  miffht  state,  depended  in  obtaining  an  opinion  on  the  manner  in  which 
the  case  had  been  drawn,  as  lawyers  well  knew  that  a  colouring  might  be  given 
in  the  drawing  of  a  case  tending  to  alter  its  complexion :  that  such  had  oeen 
done  in  the  present  instance  he  would  not  pretend  to  state,  as  he  had  not  had 
time  to  read  the  printed  case  which  had  just  been  handed  to  him;  but  to  one 

Xificant  expression  which  had  caught  his  eye,  he  would  refer  as  it  was  to  the 
it  that  the  Council  had  hitherto  been  a  packed  body.  This  was  a  very  strong 
expression ;  but  without  reading  further  of  the  case  he  would  refer  to  some  of 
the  particulars  of  the  Charter  and  the  Act  bearing  on  the  questions  at  issue.  The 
Preamble  of  the  Act  stated,  it  was  expedient  to  prevent  ignorant  and  incompe- 
tent persons  from  assuming  the  title  of^  or  pretending  to  be  Pharmaceutical 
Chemists,  and  it  referred  to  the  Society,  incorporated  by  Royal  Charter,  as  well 
as  to  the  desirability  of  additional  powers  being  granted.  The  Charter  itself 
was  confirmed,  except  such  parts  as  were  expressly  altered,  Varied,  or  repealed ; 
and  by  the  second  section  power  was  given  to  the  Secretary  of  State  to  approve 
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additional  bye-laws,  made  bj  the  Ck>uncil,  and  approved  at  a  Spedal  Meeting 
of  the  Members.  The  Charter  declared  that  the  Societj  should  consist  of 
persons  who  were  defined  as  Members,  all  of  which  Membm  should  subscribe 
to  the  funds  in  such  manner  as  should  be  provided  by  the  regulations ;  and 
Associates  were  to  be  admitted  to  the  privileges  of  the  Society  by  sobsciibing  in 
such  manner  as  should  be  provided.  The  Council  was  to  decide  upon  tiie 
admission  or  rejection  of  Members,  Associates,  Apprentices,  and  Students,  and 
the  entire  direction  and  management  of  the  Society  were  vested  in  the  Council 
and  the  general  meetings ;  and  by  the  last  dause  of  the  Charter  it  was  specially 
provided,  that  it  shomd  be  lawful  for  the  Council  to  establish  bye-laws  for 
regulating  and  ascertaining  qualifications,  granting  diplomas  and  certificates, 
and  also  the  sum  and  sums  of  money  to  be  paid,  whether  upon  admission  or 
OTHEBWiss.  The  Act  declared  that  a  gomplxte  Segister  should  from  time  to 
time  he  made  out  and  maintained  of  all  persons  being  Members  of  "die  Society^ 
and  of  aU  persons  being  Associates,  Apprentices,  or  Students,  according  to  the 
terms  of  the  Charter ;  and  there  should  be  kept  all  such  other  registers  and 
books  as  might  be  required  by  the  Council,  and  might  be  necessary  for 
giving  effect  to  the  bye-laws  of  the  Society  and  the  Act.  The  sixth  dause 
provided  that  all  Members  and  Associates  according  to  the  terms  of  the  Charter 
St  the  time  of  the  passing  of  the  Act  should  be  registered  as  Pharmaceutical  Che- 
mists and  Assistants  respectively.  The  seventh  clause  declared  that  the  certififste 
of  the  Begistrar  should  be  evidence  of  any  person  being  on  the  register  up  to  the 
date  of  such  certificate.  From  this  it  was  dear  that  a  revision  and  renewal  of 
registers  was  contemplated,  and  also  that  the  payment  of  such  sunS^or  sums  as  the 
bye-laws  require  was  a  condition.  In  answer  to  the  questioKi  respecting  the 
case  submitted  to  Mr.  Tidd  Pratt,  he  might  inform  the  meeting  that  no  wntten 
case  was  submitted  to  him.  A  Conunittee  was  appointed  by  the  Council,  who 
attended  in  consultation  with  Mr.  Tidd  Pratt  and  himself,  and  the  bje-lnws 
were  considered  and  discussed.  Mr.  Tidd  Pratt  also  went  over  them  bj 
himself,  and  gave  a  very  decided  opinion  as  to  the  prindpal  question  at  issue. 
He  said  it  would  be  suicidal  to  the  Sodety  to  omit  the  re^^olation  requiring  an 
Annual  payment  fi:om  the  present  Members  on  their  r^istration.  Me  had  no 
hesitation  in  recommending  the  bye-laws,  as  being  in  accordance  with  the 
spirit  of  the  Charter  and  the  Act.  He  (Mr.  Brace)  would  be  glad  to  confer 
with  Mr.  Bramwell  on  the  subject,  and  he  did  not  despair  of  obtaining  s 
different!  opimon  from  him  if  certain  points  in  the  case  were  dearly  put,  and 
the  context  of  the  Charter  and  Act  were  explained. 

Mr.  DiCKiHSON  said  that  the  soficitor  who  had  been  consulted  on  behalf  of 
the  Members  was  present,  and  moved  that  he  should  be  heard. 

Some  objection  having  been  raised,  Mr.  Bell  said  he  hoped  the  motion 
would  be  assented  to.  He  only  regretted  the  term  which  had  been  used  in 
describing  Mr.  CoUett  as  the  ^*  Solidtor  of  the  Members,'*  as  if  the  Society  had 
one  Solicitor,  and  the  Members  another,  fix>m  which  it  might  be  inforred  that 
they  were  divided  against  themsdves. 

The  question  havmg  been  raised  whether  Mr.  Collett,  not  being  a  Member, 
had  any  right  to  be  present,  Mr.  Bastick  observed  that  Mr.  Brace  was  not.  a 
Member.  Mr«  Collins  said  Mr.  Brace  attended  officially  as  the  Solidtor  of  the 
Sodety,  and  he  thought  it  irregular  for  strangers  to  be  admitted  without  such 
authority.  Mr.  Philpott  called  on  the  Secretary  to  read  the  minute  of  the 
Council,  appointing  Mr.  Brace  as  Solidtor  of  the  Sockty,  and  Mr.  Dickinson 
said  Mr.  Collett  attended  on  behalf  of  a  committee  which  had  been  for  some 
time  past  organized  and  holding  meetings. 

Mr.  Beix  said  the  meeting  could  not  recognise  Mr.  Collett  as  the  solidtor  of 
the  secret  committee,  nor  could  it  be  admitted  that  every  Member  had  a  right  to 
bring  his  solicitor  to  the  meeting,  a  proceeding  which  would  create  much  con- 
fusion ;  yet,  on  the' present  occasion,  as  severalMembers  had  expressed  a  desire 
to  hear  Mr.  Collett,  he  hoped  this  would  be  granted  by  courteqr.  I^  meeting 
having  assented. 
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Mr.  CoLiiBTT  said  he  was  quite  sure  Mr.  Brace  would  not  put  fmih  any 
-opinion  or  recommendation  unless  he  belieyed  it  to  be  correct.  Some  twitting 
iias  taken  phice  about  the  mode  of  drawing  a  case.  When  a  case  was  written, 
it  was  easy'  to  analyse  it,  but  it  was  quite  as  easy  to  bias  a  case  in  conyersation 
as  in  writing,  and  then  there  was  noUiins  tangible,  and  it  was  ^fficidt  to  sifb  it. 
He^  did  not  consider  Mr.  Tidd  Pratt  infiJlible,  although  enjoying  a  high  repu- 
tation ;  his  opinion  in  a  recent  case  respecting  the  Conservative  Club  had  been 
set  aside  by  the  late  Solicitor-General.  The  statements  accompanying  the  case, 
with  Mr.Bramweirs  opinion,  were  not  intended  for  publtcation,  and  he  was  sorry 
ihey&d  been  printed ;  some  of  the  expressions  were  accidentsi,  having  been  the 
words  used  by  Mr.  Dickinson,  or  some  other  member  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  Hd<»BB — ^Who  are  the  oomnuttee?  the  meeting  ought  to  know  .their 


Mr.  Bastick — I  am  one,  Mr.  Dickinson  and  Mr.  Philpott  are  two  others 
— there  are  names  for  you. 

Mr.  CoUiBTT  proceeded.  No  attempt  had  been  made  to  bias  the  opinion. 
The  case  oonsisted  of  the  Charter,  the  Act,  and  the  new  bye-laws,  with  a  few 
cxplanatoiy  remarks  stating  the  points  on  which  the  opinion  was  desired.  The 
Tstes  were  ambiguous,  eqiecially  with  regard  to  the  confusion  between  Members 
of  the  Society  and  Pharmaceutical  Chemists.  He  had  suggested  some  verbal 
alterations,  which  would  clear  up  the  ambiguity.  He  maintained  that  members 
registered  as  Pharmaceutical  Chemists  under  the  Act,  could  not  be  struck  off 
that  register.  Their  names  might  be  removed  from  the  register  of  Members  if 
tiiey  c^ised  to  be  Members,  and  by  substituting  the  word  Members  for  Persons 
in  the  clauses  referring  to  the  registration,  the  provisions  would  be  limited  to  the 
Members.  He  drew  a  parallel  between  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  and  the  I^aw 
Society.  According  to  law,  no  person  oould  practise  as  a  solicitor  until  he  had 
passed  an  examination  and  obtained  a  certificate ;  but  it  had  been  a  source  of 
oonplaint,  that  this  ordeal  was  not  sufficiently  stringent,  and  that  many  veir 
imperfectly  (][ualified  persons  were  passed.  A  new  society  was  therefore  foimea, 
the  subscnption  to  whidi  was  higher  than  that  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society, 
an  exaarination  was  instituted  for  future  members,  those  already  in  practice 
being  exempted,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Pharmaoeutical  Society*  It  was  not  com- 
pulsory on  any  one  to  pass  that  examination,  nor  having  passed,  was  it 
compulsory  to  belong  to  the  Law  Society.  Certain  fees  havmg  been  paid,  the 
fiirther  subscriptions  were  voluntary.  This  he  held  to  be  a  parallel  case  with 
the  Pharmaceutical  Society.  Persons  having  been  admitted  and  registered  as 
Pharmaceutical  Chemists,  their  qualification  was  recognized,  and  they  could  not 
be  struck  off  the  register.  They  might  at  tbrir  option  continue  to  be  Memben, 
or  withdraw  from  me  Society. 

Mr.  Jacob  Bbll  took  exception  to  the  parallel  which  had  been  drawn  between 
Law  and  ^larmacy.  In  the  law  no  person  could  practise  until  he  had  been 
examined  and  certified ;  this  was  compulsory— it  was  not  so  in  the  other  case. 
Any  person,  whether  a  Member  of  the  Society  or  not,  whether  registered  or 
not,  could  perfi>rm  all  the  functions  of  a  Pharmaceutical  Chemist,  and  carry  on 
business  to  any  extent.  Compulsory  powers  were  not  granted  under  the  Phar- 
macy Act.  All  that  could  be  obtained  was  the  recognition  of  a  class  of  persons 
under  the  title  of  Pharmaceutical  Chemists  or  Pharmaceutists,  on  whom  was 
conferred  the  exclusive  use  of  these  titles.  In  this  class  were  included  all  the 
Members  of  the  Society  who  joined  it  ori^nally  without  passing  the  examination, 
and  all  fiitore  Members  entering  in  the  mode  defined  in  the  tenth  clause  of  the 
Act.  All  these  persons  were  to  be  distinguished  from  others  by  the  titles 
conferred  by  the  Act  ~  all  being  recruired  to  contribute  to  the  funds  of  the 
Society,  according  to  the  terms  soeoified  in  the  bye»laws.  A  man  might  pass 
the  examination  and  prove  himself  to  be  mentally  qualified,  but  this  was  not 
sufficient — ^he  must  pay  the  fees  before  he  could  be  admitted.  This  was  the 
with  the  Colleges  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  and  all  other  bodies  granting 
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cliplomas  or  a  status  to  persons  passing  an  examination.  The  fees  might  be  par- 
aMe  either  in  one  sum  (which  would  be  the  case  with  the  future  Members  of  the 
Society),  or  by  annual  payments  (as  provided  for  the  original  Members).  In 
either  case  the  privileges  would  be  enjoyed  during  the  period  represented  by  the 
fee  paid :  if  a  fife  fee  the  privileges  would  continue  for  life,  if  an  annual  fee 
they  would  expire  at  the  termination  of  the  year.  The  Charter  required  that 
all  Members  snould  contribute  the  required  payments ;  the  Act  conferred  the 
privileges  of  redustration  as  Pharmaceutical  Cnemists  on  all  Uiose  who  wen 
Members  according  to  tiie  terms  of  the  Charter.  The  privilege  bdng  minied 
conditionally  could  only  be  enjoyed  subject  to  the  conditions.  It  was  omy  hir 
that  all  who  enjoyed  the  status  and  titles  should  contribute  to  the  institntion 
conferring  such  distinction ;  without  this  support  the  institution  could  not  be 
kept  up,  and  the  distinction  would  cease  to  be  of  any  value.  What  coi^d  be 
the  motive  for  creating  dissatisfaction  amon^  the  Members  by  endeaToaring  to 
persuade  them  to  withdraw  from  the  Society,  and  deluding  them  with  the 
assurance  that  they  would  enjoy  the  same  rank  and  status  without  Airther  pav- 
ment  ?  (Mr.  Bastick — ^They  need  not  withdraw,  but  the  subscription  should 
be.  voluntary.)  Then  why  raise  a  hue  and  cry  on  the  subject?  If  it  be 
admitted  that  it  is  fair  for  all  to  pay  their  quota,  why  object  to  the  regulation 
ensuring  this  equitable  division  of  the  expenses  of  the  Society  among  all  who 
enjoy  the  distinction  it  confers.  After  the  labour  and  expense  which  had  been 
undergone  during  so  many  years  in  the  endeavour  to  obtain  an  Act  of  Parliament, 
when  these  exertions  had  been  crowned  with  success,  and  the  game  was  in  their 
own  hands,  it  was  much  to  be  regretted  that  at  this  crisis,  when  unity  was  of  the 
greatest  importance,  a  committee  of  Members  had  been  formed  for  the  express 
purpose  of  spreading  dissatisfaction  and  dividing  the  Society  into  sections — ^aad 
on  what  grounds  ? — simply  for  the  purpose  of  evading  the  just  payment  of  a 
paltry  gumea  a  par,  which  was  required  to  maintain  the  Society  in  its  present 
prosperous  position.  If  this  attempt  should  prove  successful,  the  Society  would 
dwindle  down  to  such  small  dimensions  from  the  secession  of  a  majority  of  its 
Members,  and  the  corresponding  reduction  of  its  resources,  that  it  would  become 
a  mere  shadow,  possessing  little  or  no  influence.  It  would  be  at  a  discount,  and 
would  cease  to  be  a  centre  of  attraction.  Every  one  must  know  that  when  an 
institution  is  reduced  to  this  position,  its  fall  is  rapid,  as  it  is  usual  for  people  to 
go  with  the  stream,  and  run  away  from  a  falline  house.  It  was  in  the  power  of 
the  Members  to  maintain  and  extend  the  Society,  to  raise  their  own  status,  to 
acquire  an  amount  of  influence  not  enjoyed  even  bv  the  Pharmaciens  on  the 
Continent,  since  they,  with  all  their  boasted  superiority,  were  under  the  despotic 
sway  of  the  Grovemment,  while  the  regulation  of  the  afiairs  and  the  protectioa 
of  the  interests  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Chemists  in  this  country  was  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  Members  of  the  Society.  A  great  improvement  had  already  taken 
place  in  the  position  and  character  of  the  Members.  They  had  achieved  that 
which  a  few  years  ago  was  generally  considered  impossible.  Their  proceeding 
had  surprised  the  medical  profession,  which,  having  been  distracted  with 
disputes  and  broken  up  into  contending  parties,  had,  during  the  same  period, 
made  no  progress  at  all.  The  unity  of  the  Chemists  had  been  the  source  of  their 
strength,  and  the  result  of  their  exertions  had  obtained  for  them  the  confidence 
of  the  Parliamentary  Committee,  which  led  to  the  passing  of  the  Pharmacy  Act. 
All  obstacles  and  difficulties  were  overcome,  and  it  only  remained  for  the  Society 
to  prove,  by  its  steady  perseverance  in  the  course  on  which  its  character  was 
founded,  that  the  confldence  of  the  Legislature  had  not  been  misplaced ;  and 
would  the  Members  allow  themselves  to  oe  misled  and  split  into  factions  by  the 
machinations  of  a  secret  committee,  whose  reckless  policy  would,  if  acted  upon, 
involve  the  Society  in  discord  and  place  its  existence  in  jeopardy  f  It  had  been 
said  that  the  Members  throughout  the  country  were  generally  dissatisfied.  Now 
he  (Mr.  Bell)  was  in  a  condition  to  deny  this  assertion.  He  had  attended 
meetings  in  most  of  the  large  towns,  and  in  every  instance  where  an  opportunity 
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had  occurred  of  explaining  the  facts  of  the  case  and  the  adTantages  to  be  derived 
from  the  union  of  the  Members,  doubts  and  opposition  had  yanished.  It  was 
indeed  admitted  hj  manj  in  the  country,  and  he  bdieved  the  opinion  was 
eaining  ground,  tliat  the  Country  Members  derived  as  much  benefit  from  the 
Society  as  the  London  Members  P  Very  few  of  the  latter  could  attend  the 
lectures  and  meetings ;  the  defence  of  the  general  interests  and  the  improved 
status  was  equally  important  to  all,  and  inasmuch  as  the  Country  Members  had 
less  opportunity  of  defending  themselves  in  case  of  threatened  legislative 
interference,  and  were  less  likely  to  be  forewarned  of  any  such  event,  it  was 
even  more  important  to  them  to  have  a  Council  in  London  representing  their 
interests,  than  it  was  to  those  who  resided  in  the  metropolis,  and  who  could,  at 
a  few  hours*  notice,  assemble  in  case  of  need  and  use  their  united  influence. 
The  q^uestion  before  the  meetin|:  was  an  important  one.  K  the  bye-laws  should 
be  rejected,  it  would  be  impossible  to  revise  and  alter  them  in  time  for  them  to 
come  in  force  when  the  ola  bye-laws  ceased  to  be  valid.  It  would,  moreover, 
be  humiliating  and  much  to  be  regretted  for  the  report  to  go  forth  that  on  the 
first  occasion  on  which  the  Members  had  been  called  on  to  take  their  proper 
position  under  the  Pharmacy  Act,  they  had  disagreed  among  themselves,  split 
into  adverse  parties,  and  being  unable  to  agree  about  the  details,  were  without 
any  bye-laws.  They  would  be  a  laughing-stock  to  the  profession,  who  had 
hitherto  looked  up  to  them  as  an  example  of  steady  perseverance  and  unanimity ; 
and  they  would  not  only  lose  caste,  but  afibrd  grounds  for  the  belief  that  they 
were  unfit  to  manage  their  own  affairs.  The  question  at  issue  related  merely 
to  the  contemptible  sum  of  a  guinea  a  year  which  the  opponents  desired  to 
evade,  at  the  nsk  of  the  Society  being  brought  to  a  stand-still  for  want  of  funds, 
and  the  labour  of  many  years  sacrmced  by  a  party  dispute,  founded  on  the 
desire  to  escape  a  fair  and  just  payment.  ^  He  ^oped  the  bye-laws  would  be 
confirmed,  ana  that  the  Society  would  continue  in  its  present  course,  by  which 
means  he  felt  assured  that  it  would  in  a  few  years  enjoy  an  amount  of  influence, 
and  confer  a  benefit  on  the  profession  and  the  public,  which  its  founders  did  not 
even  contemplate  at  the  time  of  its  establishment. 

Mr.  CoUiDfs  suggested  that  the  laws  might  be  discussed  senatim^  on  which  it 
was  ruled  that  a  motion  and  an  amendment  being  before  the  meeting,  no  second 
amendment  could  be  entertained  until  the  first  haid  been  disposed  off 

Mr.  Bastick,  before  the  amendment  was  put,  wished  to  express  his  conviction 
that  the  proposed  bye-laws  were  illegal.  It  was  illegal  and  also  unjust  to  require 
an  annuiu  fee  for  registration,  and  even  if  such  bye-law  were  passed  at  that 
meeting,  and  confirmed  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  still  it  woidd  be  illegal.  The 
proper  course  was  to  make  it  worth  the  while  of  Members  to  continue  their 
connexion  with  the  Society.  He  had  no  desire  to  evade  the  payment,  as 
he  should  continue  to  be  a  Member  and  pay  his  subscription,  whatever 
laws  might  be  passed.  There  would  be  quite  enough  voluntary  Members, 
without  any  compulsion,  if  the  Society  were  well  managed.  He  protested 
against  the  compulsorv  registration  fee,  as  beins;  unnecessary  as  well  as  unjust. 

Mr.  Waugh  read  the  following^  clause  in  the  pamphlet  containing  the  case 
submitted  to  Mr.  Bramwell,  and  his  opinion  thereon : — 

**  The  Council  has  hitherto  been  a  packed  body,  and  has,  according  to  the  opinion 
of  some  of  the  Members,  greatly  abused  its  power,  and  the  funds  of  the  Society 
entrusted  to  it,  and  so  much  dissatisfaction  is  felt,  that  several  Chemists  who  intend 
to  pass  their  examination  and  obtain  their  certificate  under  the  10th  section  of  the 
Act,  do  not  desire  to  become  Members  of  the  Society,  or  to  subscribe  to  its  funds, 
while  many  of  the  existing  Members  are  desirous  of  withdrawing  from  the  Society 
altogether,  if  they  are  satisfied  that  by  so  doing  they  will  not  forfeit  their  right  to 
practise  as,  or  to  call  themselves.  Pharmaceutical  Chemists." 

The  meeting  had  been  told  that  this  was  not  intended  to  be  printed ;  but  he 
(Mr.  Waugh)  was  glad  that  it  had  been  printed,  as  it  showed  the  animus  and 
expectation  of  the  parties  concerned  in  the  opposition.    lYhile  Mr.  Bastick  and 
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his  friends  had  assured  the  xQeetmg  that  the  Society  would  be  ftillj  svpported 
by  the  Members  without  any  compulsion,  it  appeared  from  their  own  printed 
sttitement  (printed  by  accident  and  not  intended  to  meet  the  pablie  eye)  thai 
many  Members  were  eager  to  withdraw,  if  they  could  do  so  witiiout  sacrificmg 
the  privilege  of  registration — only  give  them  the  chance,  and  they  wtU  go 
at  once. 

Mr.  Dickinson's  amendment  was  then  put  and  lost,  only  four  hands  heaitg 
held  up  in  its  favour. 

Mr.  Bottle  moved,  and  Mr.  Collins  seconded,  as  a  second  amendment, 
"^  That  the  bye-laws  be  discussed  seriatim,^^  which  was  put  and  negatived. 

Mr.  Bottle  having  stated  that  he  had  come  to  the  meeting  prepared  with  a 
few  suggestions,  was  invited  to  proceed.  He  proposed  that  the  fourth  clause  of 
the  first  section  should  be  erased,  but  on  an  explanation  of  the  intention  and 
tendency  of  that  clause,  he  withdrew  his  objection.  In  clause  7  he  proposed 
that  the  composition  for  life  membership  in  me  case  of  the  present  Members 
should  be  five  guineas  instead  of  ten.  He  did  not  see  why  the  new  Members 
admitted  imder  the  tenth  clause  of  the  Act  should  pay  only  five  guineas  and  die 
old  Members  ten. 

Mr.  Bbll  explained  that  those  who  would  in  future  be  entitled  to  adnuflaioa 
as  Life  Members  for  five  guineas  would  have  already  paid  fees  amounting  to  ten 
ffuineas,  making  a  total  of  fifleen  guineas.  The  present  Members  had  paid  no 
fees,  but  had  been  annual  subscribers.  There  was  also  another  distinction. 
Those  who  passed  the  examination  and  were  admitted  under  the  tenth  danse  of 
the  Act,  had  conferred  a  double  benefit  on  the  Society.  1st.  They  had  qualified 
themselves,  and  thus  done  their  part  to  raise  the  character  and  position  of  the 
Society ;  2ndly.  They  had  paid  the  fees  required  by  the  bye-laws — nam^,  ten 
guineas.  The  original  Members  had  done  nothing  but  paid  an  annual  sub- 
scription for  privileges  which  they  had  enjoyed  during  the  time  for  which  their 
subscriptions  were  payable. 

Mr.  Daveiif<»t  observed  that  the  Council  had  calculated  the  probable  result 
of  the  commutation,  and  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  five  guineas  would  not 
be  sufiicient  to  support  the  Society. 

Mr.  Collins  thought  five  gumeas  quite  enough.  If  it  should  be  ftnnd 
otherwise,  the  expenses  might  be  curtailed  —  the  educational  establishment 
discontinued.  This  was  not  a  necessary  part  of  the  operations  of  the  Society, 
and  it  might  be  dispensed  with  if  found  too  burthensome. 

Mr.  Dickinson  said,  that  if  the  fee  had  been  fixed  at  five  guineas  instead  of 
ten,  he  should  have  ofiered  no  opposition  to  it,  although  he  maint^ed  that  it 
would  be  illegal  to  demand  even  that  amount. 

Mr.  Waugh — ^Then  the  meeting  may  infer  that  when  Mr.  Dickinson  is 
called  upon  to  do  anything  illegal,  the  price  is  five  guineas  f 

Mr.  Bottle  proceeded.  In  sec.  v.,  clause  d,  fourteen  days  should  be  sab- 
stituted  for  ten  m  the  period  at  which  the  voting  papers  were  to  be  transmitted 
to  the  Members  in  the  country.  It  was  explaineo,  that  in  practice  the  voting 
papers  were  sent  fourteen  days  before  the  meeting,  or  even  earlier,  ten  days 
bem^  the  minimum.  Mr.  Bottle  thought  the  Council  ought  to  have  power  to 
appomt  professors.  This  power  might  be  comprised  under  the  head  ^^  other 
officers,  but  he  thought  it  inconsistent  with  the  character  d  professors  to  dass 
them  under  the  general  head,  which  might  include  porters,  messengers,  &e. 
Section  xi.,  dauses  4  and  5, — He  thought  the  amenmnent  suggerted  by  Mr. 
CoUett  desirable.  He  also  proposed  that  the  accounts  of  receipts  and  expend- 
ture  for  the  current  year  ought  to  be  sent  to  each  Member  with  nis  voting  paper, 
that  they  aU  might  have  time  to  consider  the  items,  as  it  was  impossible  at  the 
Annual  Meeting  to  form  a  correct  idea  of  the  management  of  the  funds  by 
glancing  over  a  statement  only  placed  in  their  hands  at  that  time. 

It  was  stated  that  this  proposal  could  easily  be  complied  with  and  would  not 
require  a  bye-law,  as  an  instruction  to  the  Council  at  the  Annual  Meeting  wodd 
be  sufficient. 
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The  original  motion  was  then  put,  and  carried  mm.  ctm. 
Thanksr  to  the  Chairman  haying  been  mored  and  carried  imanimonsty,  the 
meeting  separated. 

CONVERSAZIONE,  May  I7th. 

The  Council,  this  year,  appointed  the  day  before  that  of  the  Anniversary 
Meeting  for  a  Conyebsazione,  which  took  place  on  Tuesday,  the  17th  of  May, 
in  the  rooms  of  the  Society.  There  has  usually  been  a  good  attendance  on  these 
occasions,  and  certainly  not  less  so  this  time  than  formerly.  The  number 
of  Country  Members  present  was  indeed  much  greater  than  it  has  ever  been 
before ;  and  one  of  the  objects  contemplated  by  the  Council  in  having  this  and 
the  Anniversary  Meeting  on  consecutive  days  seemed,  therefore,  to  have  been  to 
some  extent  realized. 

In  addition  to  the  extensive  collection  of  specimens  contained  in  the  Museum 
of  the  Society,  the  Council  have  always  endeavoured,  at  their  Conversazioni,  to 
obtain  from  other  sources  as  large  a  number  as  possible  of  objects  of  scientific 
interest,  especially  such  as  may  tend  to  elucidate  the  progress  of  those  branches 
of  science  or  art  which  relate  to  the  practice  of  Pharmacy.  On  th^  present 
occasion  they  were  indebted  to  the  following  gentlemen  mr  interesting  con- 
tributions : — 

To  Mr.  Huskisson,  Jun.,  for  an  ancient  cabinet  of  Materia  Medica.  This 
cabinet,  which  is  constructed  in  a  curious  and  ingenious  manner  of  costly  inlaid 
woods,  representing  an  ancient  pharmaceutical  shop,  contains  many  hundreds  of 
specimens  belonging  to  the  animal,  vegetable,  and  mineral  kingdoms.  It  appears 
to  have  been  the  work  of  one  devoted  to  the  study  of  Materia  Medica  probably 
a  century  or  two  ago ;  and  many  of  the  specimens  are  curious  and  valuable, 
as  illustrating  the  state  of  Pharmacy  at  that  time. 

To  Mr.  Jacob  Bell,  for  a  modem  cabinet  of  Materia  Medica,  fitted  up  in 
Sweden,  by  Dr.  Hamberg,  for  the  use  of  students.  This  cabinet  belonged  to  the 
late  Dr.  Pereira,  to  whom  it  had  been  presented  by  Dr.  Hamberg.  Also  for  a 
collection  of  cinchona  barks,  from  the  museum  of  the  late  Dr.  Pereira. 

To  Mr.  Daniel  Hanbury,  for  numerous  articles  illustrating  the  state  of 
Pharmacy  among  the  Chinese.  This  was  a  very  interesting  group,  being  part 
of  an  extensive  collection  of  Chinese  Materia  Medica,  which  Mr.  Hanbury  has 
been  forming  for  several  years  past. 

To  Mr.  Morson,  for  a  specimen  of  opium  imported  from  China,  and  a  series 
of  drawings  illustrating  the  practice  of  opium- eating  among  the  Chinese. 

To  Mr.  N.  B.  Wari^  for  one  of  the  cases  (with  which  his  name  is  associated) 
for  the  growth  of  plants,  containing  some  rare  ferns.  Also  for  several  curious 
specimens  derived  firom  the  vegetable  kingdom,  among  which  were  a  good 
specimen  of  lace  bark,  a  bag  ma&  from  the  sack  tree,  a  New  Zealand  work  i}ox 
and  cage,  &c.  &c. 

To  n'ofessor  Tennant,  for  some  minerals. 

To  Mr.  Bird,  for  some  dried  ferns,  flowers,  &c.  &c. 

To  Mr.  Bucklee,  for  a  collection  of  medicinal  herbs,  extracts,  and  other 
preparations,  made  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Kent,  of  Stanton,  in  Suffolk,  and  Dr.  Jones's 
syphon  douche. 

To  Messrs.  Hopkins  and  Williams,  for  a  large  group  of  crystab  of  ferro- 
cyanide  of  potassium,  and  a  fine  specimen  of  crystallized  urea. 

To  Mr.  C.  MK3ulloch,  for  a  specimen  of  green  ginger. 

To  Mr.  Wonfor,  for  specimens  of  parafSne,  &c.,  obtained  firom  Irish  peat 

To  M  r.Cottam,  for  a  model  of  an  invalid  bed. 

To  Mr.  Hill,  of  Leatherhead,  for  a  fossil  dorsal  fin  of  a  shark. 

To  Mr.  Cole,  for  some  chemicab  prepared  by  Berzelius. 

To  Mr.  Button,  for  some  specimens  of  En^h  chemical  porcelain,  intended 
to  represent  the  Berlin  ware. 
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To  Mr.  Green,  of  Lambeth,  for  a  variety  of  chemical  and  pharmaceutical 
apparatus  made  of  brown  stoneware. 

To  Mr.  Wiggin,  of  Ipswich,  for  a  sifting  machine,  and  a  specimen  of  tallow 
purified  by  his  patented  process. 

To  Mr.  Stocken,  for  his  plaster  spatula. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  the  subjects  of  microscopy  and  photograpfaT 
were  amply  represented,  Messrs  Smith  and  Beck,  Messrs.  Watkins  and  Hill, 
Mr.  Claudet,  Mr.  Hahnemann,  and  Mr.  Mayall,  having  contributed  photographic 
pictures  and  stereoscopes ;  while  Mr.  Pillischer,  Mr.  Salmon,  Mr.  Highlev,  Mr. 
Griffin,  and  Mr.  Edwards,  contributed  microscopes  or  other  apparatus,  ror  the 
photographic  delineation  of  microscopic  objects.  Among  the  daguerreotype 
portraits  was  an  excellent  likeness  of  the  President,  which  had  been  taken  by 
Mr.  May  all  on  the  previous  day.  Mr.  J.  B.  Edwards  exhibited  some  pictures 
of  microscopic  objects,  which  had  been  taken  photographically  with  the  electric 
light;  and  Mr.  Samuel  Highlej  exhibited  a  very  complete  and  convenient 
arrangement  of  apparatus  for  this  very  important  application  of  photography  to 
the  microscope.  Some  of  the  pictures  taken  in  this  way,  which  were  exhibited, 
demonstrated  the  value  of  this  new  application  of  photography.  Mr.  Yarlcy 
exhibited  a  simple  apparatus  for  iodizing  photographic  paper  in  v€icuo,  Mr. 
Newman,  a  collection  of  all  the  medals  awarded  at  the  Great  Exhibition,  copied 
by  the  electrotype  process.  Mr.  Hockin  also  exhibited  some  good  electrotvpes. 
Inhere  were  several  new  arrangements  exhibited  for  the  application  of  coal-eas 
for  lighting  and  heating  purposes.  Mr.  Billows,  of  Norton  Folgat«,  had  bis 
very  elegant  gas  stove  in  operation.  This  consists  in  the  combustion  of  a  mix- 
ture of  gas  and  atmospheric  air  issuing  through  a  series  of  small  tubes  and 
burning  on  the  surface  of  asbestos,  which  being  kept  in  a  bright  glow  produces 
the  effect  of  a  cheerful  fire.  Mr.  Billows  also  illustrated  the  theory  of  the  pro- 
duction of  light  by  combustion  with  some  very  ingeniously  constructed  gaS' 
burners.  Mr.  Boggett,  of  Lisle  Street,  Leicester  Square,  exhibited  an  q>pli- 
cation  of  gas  for  heating  a  plaster  spatula.  In  this  very  clever  contrivance  the 
spatula  is  converted  into  a  gas-burner,  the  gas  being  conveyed  through  a 
nexible  india-rubber  tube  attached  to  the  end  of  the  hofiow  handle  and  allowed 
to  escape  through  small  holes  in  the  top  of  the  blade  of  the  spatula.  When 
the  gas  is  ignited  the  spatula  becomes  heated  according  to  the  amount  of  flame. 
YHien  not  used  as  a  spatula  it  is  put  into  a  little  furnace,  where  it  serves  as  a 
source  of  heat  for  any  other  purpose. 

Mr.  Chamberlin^s  voting  machine  seemed  to  attract  a  great  deal  of  attentioot 
and  was  explained  by  the  mventor  from  time  to  time  throughout  the  evening  to 
groups  of  enquirers.  It  has  for  its  object  the  means  of  enabling  electors  to 
give  their  votes  without  its  being  ascertained  which  of  the  candidates  they  have 
voted  for,  or  whether  they  have  voted  for  either. 

Mr.  Ck)fiev,  in  addition  to  his  esculapian  stiU  and  vacuum  apparatus,  which 
had  been  exhibited  before,  and  have  given  general  satisfaction  to  those  who  hate 
used  them,  had  on  this  occasion  some  new  pieces  of  apparatus,  including  a  ver^ 
compact  hydrauhc  press,  of  a  convenient  size  for  pnarmaceutical  use,  and  hv 
patent  self-acting  syphons.  These  syphons  are  represented  by  the  accompanving 
woodcuts.  In  (1.)  the  long  limb  of  the  syphon  is  terminated  by  a  hollow 
metallic  ball  (a),  above  and  below  which  there  is  a  stop-cock.  It  the  upper 
stop-cock  be  closed  and  heat  applied  to  the  ball,  the  air  within  is  rarified,  aod 
if  tne  lower  cock  be  now  dosea,  the  short  limb  of  the  syphon  immersed  in  the 
liquid,  and  the  upper  cock  opened,  the  liquid  will  pass  over.  In  (2.)  a  is  s 
hollow  ball  of  vulcanized  india-rubber,  by  compressing  which  and  allowing  it  to 
expand  with  its  own  elasticity,  the  liquid  is  drawn  over.  In  (3.)  the  same  object 
is  effected  by  a  tube  of  vulcanized  india-rubber  (a),  the  eihaustion  being 
effected  by  <irawing  the  tube  out.  No  4  is  used  in  the  same  way,  but  the 
syphon  is  made  of  a  long  flexible  tube,  which  may  be  extended  to  a  considerable 
length.    Nos.  5  and  6  are  glass  syphons  which  are  used  as  2  and  3. 
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TWELFTH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE  P^AR^fACEUTICAL  SOCIETY. 

Wednesday^  May  18. 

MB.  JOSEPH  GIFFOSD,  PRESIDENT,  IN  THE  GHAIB. 

The  Chairman  briefly  opened  the  meeting  by  expressing  a  hope  that  the 
Annual  Report  about  to  be  presented  would  be  satisfactory  to  the  MemberL 
While  he  believed  the  progress  of  the  Society  to  be  favourable,  they  had 
sustained  a  loss  daring  the  past  year  in  the  decease  of  two  valuable  Members  of 
the  Council,  Mr.  Ince  and  Mr.  Pigeon. 

The  Secsetabt  then  read  the 

REPORT  OF  THE  COUNCIL. 

FINANCIAL  REPORT.— RECEIPTS  AND  EXPENDITURE, 

From  Janttary  1st  to  December  Sist,  1852. 
Dr,  Cr. 


«.  d. 

Life  Members' Subscriptions    42    0    0 

Benevolent  Fund, 

Interest  119  14    8 

Subscriptions 66    1    0 

184  15    8 


Biklanoe,  January  Ist  885  17  4 

Benevolent  Fund  Qratuities 42  0  • 

Sundries  1   B  C 

House  Expenses    67   8  I 

Bent,  Rates,  and  Taxa* 386  IS  10 

Postage 68  17  £ 


Government  Securities,  lafeevest  ...  14S  12  10 

890  Town  Members' SubscripfciOBS  456  15  0   j   Stationeiy 1114  • 

1238  Country  Members 1299  18  0  I  Advertisements S  12  4 

Entrance  Fees 180  10  0  I  Printing 59   9  4 

S87  Associates 20S    8  6  I  Commission 86  1011 

Examination  Fines  105    5  0  I  Board  of  Examiners 4&  0  0 

878  Registered  Apprentices  198    9  0  I  Grant  to  Branch  of  Society  in  Scotl&nd  4S   0  t 

Registration  Fees 27  10  6,'  Travelling  Expenses,  Couatiy  Mem- 
Arrears  of  Subscriptions 120  15  6  m      bers  of  Council 58  14  7 

Lecture  Fees 30    9  Oi|  Law  Charges  58   8  I 


Laboratory  Fees  412    9    8 


1 1 


Wages 70   •  0 

Salaries « 477  11  6 

Journals    673   2  6 

Deliveiy  of  Journals   ; 87  11  8 

Library 56  17  8 

Museum 21   7  0 

lectures   _  877   9  7 

Laboratoiy  407  16  t 

Balance 85   7  S 


^€3806  18    8  ■  XS866  IS   8 


We,  the  undersigned  Auditors,  have  examined  the  Accounts  of  the  Phaiuu- 
CEUTICAL  Society,  and  find  them  in  accordance  with  the  foregoing  Statement  •  and 
that,  as  shown  by  the  Books  of  the  Society,  there  was  standing  in  the  names  of  the 
Trustees  of  the  Society,  at  the  Bank  of  England,  on  the  31st  of  December,  1852, 

On  Account  of  the  General  Fund 3^  per  Cents.  Reduced  4OT6    7  l 

Benevolent  Fund    ...3  per  Cent.  Consols  ...  4106    2  7 

.    ,        ^                I'ife  Members'  Fund  3  per  Cent.  Consols  ...    726  H  9 

And  at  the  same  date  there  was  due  to  Benevolent  Fund 142  15  S 

And  to  the  Life  Members*  Fund  84    0  0 

Benjamin  B.  Orridos. 
Joseph  Dakin. 
Edward  Constance. 
RoBT.  C.  Coed. 

Apnl  14/A,  1853. 

The  position  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  has  undergone  an  important 
chancre  since  the  presentation  of  the  last  Annual  Report.  At  that  time  the 
Pharmacy  Bill  was  before  the  House  of  Commons.  An  early  dissolution  of 
Parhanieiit  was  anticipated,  and  the  Council  could  only  speculate  on  the  passing 
of  the  BiU  ac  a  contingency,  uncertain  and  problematical.    After  more  than 
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ten  years  of  united  exertion  in  the  endeavour  to  obtain  for  the  Fharmaceatisti 
of  this  conntrjr  the  recognition  of  the  Legislature,  the  Members  of  the  SooietT 
naturally  felt  some  degree  of  discouragement  at  the  delays  and  obstacles  which 
successively  arose  to  impede  their  progress.     Some  had  retired  from  the  SocietT, 
despairing  of  its  ultimate  success,  others  expressed  their  disappointment  m 
terms  which  led  to  the  belief  that  their  retirement  was  by  no  means  improbable, 
and  even  those  who  had  formerly  been  the  most  sanguine,  felt  that  the  Society 
was  in  a  critical  [state,  and  that  if  that  effort  should  fail,  years  mi^ht  elapse 
before  the  occiurence  of  an  equally  favourable  opportunity  for  obtaining  the 
recognition  of  the  Legislature  by  a  special  Act  of  Parliament. 
^  So  important  was  it  considered  to  secure  the  attainment  of  this  object  if  pos- 
sible, that  concessions  were  made  and  modifications  assented  to  which  matenaUj 
chfuiged  the  principle  of  the  measure,  and  in  the  opinion  of  some  perscws,  im* 
paired  its  vtuue.    The  Council,  however,  believe  that  notwithstanding  the 
alterations  referred  to,  the  Pharmacy  Bill,  in  the  form  in  which  it  ultimately 
became  an  Act  of  Parliament,  will  prove  to  be  a  means  of  raising  up  a  class  of 
qualified  Pharmaceutists,  and  that  it  will  sooner  or  later  exercise  nearly,  if  not 
quite,  as  beneficial  an  influence  as  a  more  stringent  and  coercive  measure  mi^^ 
bave  done.    This  result  will  depend  on  the  alacritjr  and  unanimity  with  whieli 
the  Act  is  adopted  by  the  Pharmaceutical  Chemists  themselves,  upon  whom 
rests  the  responsibility  of  carrying  its  provisions  into  effect 

As  soon  as  it  was  pubHcly  known  that  the  Pharmacy  Act  had  become  the  bnr 
of  the  land,  a  general  desire  to  join  the  Society  prevailed.    Many  of  those  who 
had  retired,  applied  for  readmtssion,  and  numerous  enquiries  were  made  by 
others  respecting  the  terms  and  conditions  on  which  they  could  become  Members. 
The  Council,  considering  the  altered  position  of  the  Society  since  the  passing  of 
the  Act,  and  feeling  impressed  with  the  importance  of  extending  its  influence  as 
widely  as  possible,  resolved  for  a  limited  time  to  adopt  the  most  liberal  con- 
struction of  the  law  ^ith  regard  to  the  admission  of  Members ;  and  the  existing 
bye-laws  being  more  restrictive  in  this  respect  than  was  thought  desirable  under 
the  circumstances,  a  new  bye-law  was  framed,  under  legal  advice,  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  case.    This  bye-law  afforded  the  means  of  admitting  on  cer- 
tificate all  duly  qualified  Chemists  and  Drt^gists  who  were  in  business  on  their 
own  account  prior  to  the  passmg  of  the  Act  (clune  30, 1852),  and  who  should  apply 
to  be  admitted  before  the  1st  of  May,  185S.    A  circular  was  issued,  containing  a 
copy  of  the  new  bye-law,  with  other  reauisite  information  respecting  the  otjecks 
and  constitution  of  the  Society,  and  tne  terms  and  conditions  of  admission. 
Upwards  of  6000  copies  of  this  circular  were  transmitted  throughout  the  kingdom, 
with  a  circular  letter  addressed  to  the  local  Secretaries,  requesting  them  to  use 
their  endeavours  to  disseminate  information  on  the  subject.    The  Council  con- 
sidered  it  their  duty  to  take  these  steps  in  order  that  no  duly  (jualified  Chemist  and 
Druggist  should  at  a  future  time  nave  reason  to  complam  that  he  had  been 
ignorant  of  the  state  of  the  law,  and  consequently  unfairly  shut  out  from  the 
privileges  of  membership.    The  consequence  has  been,  that  a  very  considerable 
accession  of  new  Members  has  taken  place,  and  the  number  at  the  present  time 
amounts  to  1980,  exclusive  of  725  who  are  admissible  at  the  first  meeting  of  the 
Council  afler  the  Anniversary  under  the  new  bye-law. 

The  general  adoption  of  tiie  Pharmacy  Act  in  Scotland  is  considered  by  the 
ConnciTto  be  an  important  advantage,  as  it  has  been  the  means  of  combininc  in 
one  institution  ^e  Pharmaceutical  Chemists  of  North  and  South  Britain,  while 
each  has  its  separate  organization  for  local  purposes. 

THX  irOBTH  BRITISH  BBAHCH  OF  THE  PHAKMACBUTICAI*  80CIBTT 

took  its  origin  in  Edinburgh,  where  a  Committee,  with  President,  Vice-Premdent, 
Treasurer,  and  Secretary,  have  been  for  some  time  past  eniraged  in  condvetiiK 
the  local  business.  A  ^oard  of  Examinen  was  appointed  last  year,  in  aeoorf 
aace  with  the  provisions  of  the  Phannac^  Act,  and  m  order  to  ensure  unifionDity 
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of  qualification,  the  President  and  Yice-President  of  the  Society  are  ex- officio 
Members  of  that  Board,  as  well  as  the  Board  of  Examiners  in  London.  This 
regulation  has  not  yet  been  practically  acted  upon ;  but  having  been  introduced 
into  the  bye-laws  recently  passed,  it  will  be  the  duty  of  the  future  President 
and  Vice-rresident  to  attend  occasionally  at  both  boards.  A  Museum  and 
Library  have  been  established  in  Edinburgh  in  furtherance  of  the  duties  of  the 
Board  of  Examiners,  and  Pharmaceutical  Meetings  have  been  held  for  the  dis- 
cussion of  practical  and  scientific  subjects  relating  to  Pharmacy.  A  Committee 
has  been  formed  at  Glasgow,  where  it  is  in  contemplation  to  carry  on  similar  pro- 
ceedings, and  also  to  take  a  part  in  the  examinations.  A  Society  of  Chemists 
and  Druggists  which  has  for  about  twelve  years  been  in  operation  at  Aberdeen, 
has  lately  merged  into  the  Pharmaceutical  Society,  and  the  Committee  will  con- 
tinue to  act  as  before  and  report  its  proceedings  to  the  Council.  New  lif  embers 
from  other  parts  of  North  Britain  have  also  been  added  to  the  list. 

Ii0GAI<  ASSOCIATIONS. 

The  exertions  of  the  Liverpool  Chemists*  Association,  in  promotion  of  Eda- 
■cation  in  Chemistry,  Pharmacy,  and  Botany,  have  assisted  in  the  general 
endeavour  to  raise  the  qualifications  of  the  Pharmaceutical  body,  and  the 
Council  hope  these  proceedings  will  be  persevered  in,  and  that  the  example  will 
be  followed  in  other  localities.  The  above  Association  is,  to  a  great  extent, 
amalgamated  with  the  Pharmaceutical  Society,  by  the  admission  of  a  large 
majority  of  its  Members,  and  the  local  business  relating  to  education  and 
scientific  meetings,  is  conducted  under  the  management  of  a  Committee.  In 
Birmingham,  Manchester,  and  Bristol,  local  branches  of  the  Pharmaceutical 
Society  nave  been  organized,  and  endeavours  have  been  made  to  afibrd  facilities 
for  education  in  furtherance  of  the  objects  for  which  the  Society  was  established. 
The  Council  recommend  the  adoption  of  similar  proceedings  in  other  large 
towns  where  the  number  of  Members  and  Associates  is  sufficient  to  admit  of 
organization  for  this  purpose. 

THE  APPOINTMBNT  OF  LOCAL  8ECBETABIES. 

The  Council  desire  to  direct  the  attention  of  the  Members  in  the  several 
provincial  towns  throughout  the  kingdom  to  the  advantage  of  organization 
among  themselves.  Li  every  town  in  which  there  are  several  Members  it  is 
necessary  that  some  one  should  be  appointed  to  conduct  the  official  corre- 
spondence, to  receive  and  transmit  communications,  and  the  Transactions  of  tlie 
Society  to  the  Members  and  Associates.  The  Local  Secretaries  who  perform 
these  duties  are  recognized  by  the  Council,  and  communicated  with  accordingly ; 
but  the  Council  have  never  interfered  in  the  appointment  of  such  officers, 
which  they  think  should  rest  with  the  Members  in  each  locality.  They,  there- 
fore, recommend  that  meetings  be  held  in  the  several  provincial  towns  as  earlj 
as  may  be  convenient  after  the  Anniversary  of  the  Society,  for  the  purpose 
of  appointing  Local  Secretaries  for  the  ensuing  year. 

THB  EXAMINATIONS. 

A  further  increase  in  the  list  of  Members,  as  well  as  Associates,  is  abont  to 
take  place  through  the  medium  of  the  Examinations,  200  candidates  having 
announced  their  mtention  of  presenting  themselves  before  the  Board.  This 
will  in  future  be  the  only  mode  of  admission  into  the  Society  (except  in  the 
case  of  Associates  who  were  admitted  as  such  before  July  1st,  1842,  and  who 
number  about  230).  The  influx  of  candidates  at  the  present  time  has  been 
augmented  by  the  notification  on  the  part  of  the  Board  of  Examiners,  that  until 
the  1st  of  May  a  lenient  or  pass  examination  should  be  open  to  them,  in  order 
to  carry  out  tne  same  principle  of  temporary  leniency  which  had  been  adopted 
in  the  admission  of  Members  by  certificate.  Although  it  has  been  impossible  to 
examine  all  those  who  have  applied  within  the  prescribed  limit,  the  Council 
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bave  iflsaed  an  announcement  to  the  effect  that  all  those  who  applied  to  be 
examined  before  the  1st  of  May,  should  be  entitled  to  come  up  for  the  pass 
examination  in  rotation,  as  early  as  ma^  be  found  practicable. 

The  following  is  the  number  of  candidates  who  have  passed  the  examinations 
during  the  year  ending  April  30th,  1853: — 

riiOndon 17 

Classic  AX.  •<  Edinburgh 2 

(Country 186 

iir,«.v»       5  London 23  Pass;  67  Full  Certificate. 

jam  OR  . . .  ^  Edinburgh 4  Pass ;  20  Full  Certificate. 

■w-  ^ltQn<dLon 44  Pass;  40  Full  Certificate. 

^  A  JOE  . . .  ^  Edinburgh 7  Pass ;  1 8  Full  Certificate. 

The  Council  look  forward  with  confidence  to  the  beneficial  influence  of  th& 
examinations  as  a  stimulus  to  industry.  A  satisfactory  indication  of  this  in- 
fluence was  observable  even  while  the  examination  was  altogether  voluntary, 
and  this  will,  without  doubt,  greatly  increase,  as  admission  to  the  rank  of  a 
Pharmaceutical  Chemist  will  in  future  (with  the  small  exception  above  referred, 
to)  be  attainable  only  by  passing  the  examination.  It  must  not  be  supposed,.. 
however,  that  the  examinations  as  at  present  conducted,  realize  aU  that  is  to  be 
desired.  It  has  been  the  object  of  the  Board  of  £xaminers  to  adapt  the  nature 
and  extent  of  the  examination  to  existing  circumstances,  and  to  increase  the 
scope  and  stringency  of  the  ordeal  by  degrees,  in  proportion  as  the  means  of 
education  become  extended,  and  the  nature  of  the  required  qualifications  more 
generally  understood.  This  remark  applies  especially  to  toe  preliminary  or 
classical  examination,  which  b  very  deficient  wnen  compared  with  the  corre- 
sponding examination  in  France,  Germany,  and  other  nations  in  Europe,  where 
the  preliminary  education  required  by  law  comprises  an  acquaintance  with 
other  laneua^es  besides  Latin,  and  an  elementary  knowledge  of  mathematics 
and  the  physical  sciences. 

THE   SCHOOL  OF  FIX  ARM  AC  Tj 

The  Council  have  endeavoured  to  carry  out  the  recommendation  of  their 
predecessors,  by  considering  in  what  manner  retrenchment  could,  be  effected  in 
the  management  of  the  School  of  Pharmacy  without  frustrating  the  object  for 
which  it  was  established.  On  the  retirement  of  the  late  Dr.  Pereira  from  the 
professorship  of  Materia  Medica,  at  the  close  of  the  sei^sion  before  last,  the 
lectures  on  that  subject  were  not  continued  as  a  separato  course,  but  an  arrange- 
ment was  made  with  ^Ir.  3entley,  the  lecturer  on  Botany,  to  enlarge  his  course 
by  the  introduction  of  demonstrations  in  Materia  Medica,  and  the  natui*al 
history  of  drugs.  Tlic  practical  instruction  in  the  laboratory  has  been  con- 
tinued as  before,  but  under  a  new  agreement  with  the  Professor,  who  receives 
the  whole  of  the  fees  from  pupils,  and  defrays  all  the  expenses  of  that  part  of 
the  establishment.  The  laboratory  has  been  in  full  occupation  during  the  past 
session,  and  at  so:nc  periods  the  accommodation  was  not  sufficient  for  the 
umber  of  applicants. 

As  some  difference  of  opinion  exists  with  regard  to  the  expediency  of 
continuing  the  existing  arrangements  of  the  School  of  Pharmacy,  the 
Council  think  it  right  to  o(K*r  a  few  remnrks  on  this  subject.  In  the  last 
Annual  Report  the  circumstances  under  which  the  School  was  originally 
established,  and  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  designed,  were  briefly  noticed ; 
and  although,  in  a  tin  uicial  point  of  view,  and  in  regard  to  the  number  of 
Students,  it  had  not  realized  the  expectations  of  its  promoters,  it  had  neverthe- 
less afforded  the  means  of  practically  carr^ring  into  operation  the  course  of 
education  which  it  was  the  object  of  the  Society  to  introduce,  apart  from  the 
branches  of  knowledge  with  which  Pharmacy  is  connected  in  the  medical 
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schools.  The  Council  believe  that  these  exertions  on  behalf  of  education  liave 
been  attended  with  a  ^od  result,  by  demonstrating  the  usefulness,  raisng  tiie 
character,  and  increasing  the  influence  of  the  Society;  and  that  this  has 
coDtribnted,  among  other  circumstances,  to  the  success  of  the  appeal  to  the 
Legislature  for  powers  to  continue  on  a  more  exteusye  scale  the  proceeding 
necessary  for  regulating  the  qualifications  of  Pharmaceutical  Chemists.  It  is 
the  opinion  of  some  persons  that  the  exercise  of  these  powers  may,  by-  creating 
an  increased  demand  for  education,  call  into  existence  mstitutions  afibrding  the 
requisite  facilities  for  improyement,  but  until  this  is  the  case  the  Council  think 
it  would  not  be  right  to  deviate  materially  from  the  course  hitherto  pursued  by 
the  Society  with  a  favourable  result,  although  at  a  pecuniary  sacrifice.  Every 
encouragement  should  be  given  to  the  establishment  of  couises  of  lectures  or 
practical  instruction  adapted  especially  to  the  Pharmaceutical  Student.  J£, 
contrary  to  past  experience,  it  should  be  found  that  Schools  of  Phannacj  and 
Practical  Chemistry  can  be  supported  without  endowment  or  collateral  aid,  the 
maintenance  of  an  educational  establishment  connected  with  the  Society  may  be 
un&ecessary.  At  the  present  time  the  Council  think  it  would  not  be  rigbt  to 
abandon  the  proceedings  which  have  contributed  to  give  the  Society  the 
character  and  mfluence  which  it  now  enjoys,  and  the  maintenance  of  wluch  is 
ai  greater  importance  than  the  saving  of  the  comparatively  small  amount  ex- 
pended on  education. 

He  lamented  decease  of  Dr.  Pereira,  which  occurred  during  the  past  year, 
claims  especial  notice  on  the  present  occasion,   not  only  on  account    of  Ins 
distinguished    character  as  an  authority  in    Materia    Medica,    but    also    in 
recollection  of  the  valuable  services  which  he  rendered  to  the  Society  in  his 
capacity  as  Professor  in  the  School  of  Pharmacy,  and  his  assiduity  in  promoting 
its  scientific  objects.     Some  Members  and  Associates  of  the  Society,  desirous  of 
paying  respect  to  the  memory  of  their  late  Professor,  have  proposed  to  establish 
a  Medal,  to  be  called  the  Pereira  !Medal,  as  a  memorial,  which,  while  it  will 
keep  his  name  before  the  profession,  will  at  the  same  time  serve  as  a  stimulus  to 
others  to  follow  in  his  steps.    A  subscription  has  been  opened  for  this  purpose, 
to  which  the  Council  invite  the  attention  of  the  IMembers,  believing  that  the 
result  will  tend  to  encourage  industry  and  promote  the  advancement  of  science. 
The  Council  have  also  given  instructions  lor  the  execution  of  the  die  of  a 
medal  to  be  awarded  on  behalf  of  the  Society. 

THE  EVENING  MEETINGS  AND  LECTL'B£S. 

These  meetings  have  not  been  po  well  attended  by  Members  of  the  Society 
during  the  past  year  as  in  some  previous  sessions.  Several  papers,  however, 
have  been  furnished  by  junior  iM  embers,  from  whose  practical  experience  and 
researches  the  Council  hope  future  contributions  will  be  derived,  believing  that 
the  improved  education  which  is  in  progress  will  raise  up  a  superior  class  of 
Pharmaceutical  Chemists,  capable  of  supporting  efficiently  the  scientitic  meetings 
of  the  Society. 

THE    NEW    UTE-LAWS. 

The  revision  of  the  bye-laws  has  engaged  the  serious  attentic^n  of  the  Council, 
and  such  alterations  have  been  made  as  the  present  circumstances  of  the  Society 
and  the  provisions  of  the  Pharmacy  Act  required.  The  principal  changes  have 
reference  to  the  Examinations,  the  Kegistration,  and  the  commutation  of  the 
Annual  for  Life  Subscriptions.  '  The  terms  on  which  Members  are  in  future  to 
be  admitted  have  been  maturely  considered,  and  the  Council  believe  that  Uie 
amount  of  fees  payable  on  Examination  and  Registration  will  ultimately  be 
SHfficient  to  support  the  Society.  This,  however,  would  not  be  the  case  at  the 
present  time,  and  it  has,  therefore,  been  found  necessary  to  continue  the  Annual 
Subscriptions  of  the  original  ^lembers,  giving  the  option  of  commuting  the 
same  by  payment  of  the  sum  of  ten  guineas.     Tlie  mode  of  keeping  the  registeis 
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has  been  settled  under  the  best  legal  advice,  and  the  Council  believe  that  the 
plan  which  has  been  adapted  will  carrj  out  the  objects  contemplated  in  the 
iJharter  and  the  Act.  By  keeping  separate  regbters  of  Life  Members  and  of 
tliose  who  pay  annual  subscriptions,  the  registration  will  be  simplified  and  much 
labour  spared,  as  the  register  of  Life  Jl^mbers  will  only  require  periodical 
rewision,  while  It  will  be  necessary  in  the  other  case  to  renew  the  register 
annually  on  the  renewal  of  the  annual  subscriptions.  As  the  bye-laws  have 
been  discussed  and  passed  at  a  Special  General  Meeting,  it  is  needless  on  the 
present  occasion  to  add  further  observations  on  the  subject. 

THE  BENXVOLENT  FTTVB. 

Tbe  additions  to  the  Benevolent  Fund  durii^  the  past  year  have  been  of 
small  amount.  Three  applicants  have  received  relief,  which  the  Council  believe 
to  have  been  of  essential  service  under  circumstances  of  severe  and  unforeseen 
misfortune.  Although  the  number  of  applicants  has  hitherto  been  limited,  the 
Council  think  it  desirable  to  adopt  means  for  extending  the  Fund,  as  it  is 
impossible  to  foresee  what  demand  on  its  resources  may  arise,  and  the  existence 
of  an  ample  fund  is  likely  to  prove  a  bond  of  union  and  source  of  strength 
among  the  Members  and  Associates  of  the  Society. 

LEGISLATTOX  AFFECTINO  THE  INTERESTS  OF  THE  DRUG  TRADE. 

The  attention  of  the  Council  has  been  directed  to  the  proposed  alteration  in 
the  Tariff  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  the  licence  for  the  sale  of 
tea,  coffee,  chocolate,  and  pepper.  Some  of  the  proposed  alterations  in  the  duty 
on  imported  chemicals  have  beeu  justly  complained  of  by  the  manufacturers, 
not  only  as  a  violation  of  the  principles  of  free  trade,  but  as  affording  protection 
to  the  foreign  manufacturer.  The  Council  having  duly  considered  Uiis  subject, 
appointed  a  committee,  by  whom  a  memorial  was  presented  to  the  Chancellor  of 
tae  Exchequer,  briefly  adverting  to  the  objectionable  provisions  in  the  proposed 
financial  arrangement,  and  requesting  the  favour  of  an  interview  as  a  deputation 
on  behalf  of  the  Society.  The  preparations  referred  to  are  morphia  and  its 
salts,  and  some  other  chemicals  which  are  imported  under  the  description  of 
''extract  or  preparation  of  any  article  not  being  particularly  enumerated  or 
described.**  This  question  affects  chiefly  the  chemical  manufacturer,  and  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  has  announced  his  intention  of  reconsidering  it.  The 
tea  and  coffee  licence  is  more  extensive  in  its  application,  as  it  affects  the  interest 
of  every  person  who  sells  pepper,  which  being  a  drug,  is  comprised  in  the  stock  of 
the  Pharmaceutical  Chemist.  It  being  proposed  to  increase  the  licence  for  the 
sale  of  tea,  coffee,  chocolate,  and  pepper,  by  the  addition  of  five  per  cent,  on  the 
rental  above  £10,  it  has  been  represented  to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
that  the  literal  construction  of  the  law  would  inflict  a  serious  injury  on  the 
Members  of  the  Pharmaceutical  body,  unless  the  sale  of  pepper  be  exempted 
from  the  licence.  The  Council  not  having  yet  ascertained  the  result  of  this  com- 
mnnication,  recommend  their  successors  to  direct  their  attention  to  the  subject, 
with  a  view  of  obtaining  a  just  and  equitable  concession.  The  Council  also 
recommend  that  the  progress  of  the  proposed  Medical  Bill  should  be  watched, 
in  order  that  the  interests  of  Pharmaceutical  Chemists  may  be  protected. 

Mr.  Sbaw  moved  that  the  Report  now  read  be  received  and  published  in  the 
Transactions  of  the  Society.'  He  thought  it  unnecessary  to  enter  into  a  discussion 
on  the  details  of  the  Report,  which  was  so  full  and  satisfactory  that  he  need 
only  congratulate  the  Members  on  the  passing  of  the  Pharmacy  Act,  and 
express  a  hope  that  they  would  persevere  and  take  advantage  of  the  improved 
position  the  law  had  given  them. 

Mr.  Peacock  seconded  the  resolution. 

A  Mbmbeb  inquired  how  many  Members  had  been  admitted  since  the  passing 
of  the  Pharmacy  Act  ? 
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The  Seckstabt  replied  about  300,  besides  750  registered  under  the  new  bye-l&^r. 

Mr.  T.  Kbnt,  2,  Blackfriars  Road,  thought  great  liberality  had  been  sho-vm 

to  Members,  but  not  to  Associates  and  Apprentices.    There  was  a  great  w^azi^ 

of  schools  and  facilities  for  qualifying  themselves  for  examination,  and  th^* 

should  be  leniently  dealt  with  b^  the  Board  of  Examiners. 

The  Chaibham  stated  that  this  subject  had  been  duly  considered,  and  would 
meet  with  every  attention  on  the  part  of  the  Board  of  Examiners. 

Mr.  BoTTLB  said,  that  as  it  had  been  decided  that  the  Members  should 
continue  their  annual  subscriptions,  and  that  the  subscriptions  of  the  London 
Members  should  be  reduced,  he  intended  to  move  that  the  Journals  be  deli-Fered 
on  the  same  terms  in  the  country  as  in  London — that  is  to  say — free  of  expense. 
At  a  previous  Annual  Meeting  he  had  adverted  to  this  subject,  which  led  to  an 
inquiry,  but  no  alteration  had  resulted  from  it. 

Mr.  Edwards,  Ph.  D.  (Liverpool)  thought  it  desirable  that  attention  should 

be  paid  to  the  recommendation  contained  in  the  Report,  respecting  Local 

Secretaries.    Hitherto  a  misunderstanding  existed  on  the  subject,  whi<£  ought 

to  be  cleared  up.    It  was  not  generally  known  that  the  Local  Secretaries  irere 

recognized  by  the  Council,  or  that  they  had  any  responsibility  or  duties  except 

the  delivery  of  the  Journals  in  the  localities.    It  was  considered  an  onerooa 

appointment,    and  Members  were    reluctant    to    undertake    it.     He    knew 

that  several  of  the  local  secretaries  had  done  nothing  in  reference  to  the 

late  circular  of  the  Council.    In  some  places  the  secretary  had  been  appointed 

when  there  were  only  two  or  three  Members,  and  although  the  niUGu^er  had 

increased  to  twenty  or  thirty,  no  change  had  taken  place,  as  it  was  supposed 

that  the  appointment  was  final.    He  thought  periodical  meetings  should  be 

held  for  making  these  appointments,  which  should  be  more  officially  recognized 

by  the  Council,  and  a  circular  addressed  to  each  local  secretary.    This  would 

promote  harmony  and  increase  the  general  interests  in  the  Society.     The 

Country  Members  would  feel  that  they  were  more  fully  represented.    In  case  of 

any  source  of  dissatisfaction  they  could  confer  together  and  agree  upon  some 

tangible  proposition  to  be  communicated  officially  to  the  CouncQ.     He  thought 

^1  the  Members  should  have  the  Journal  on  the  day  of  publication,  free  of 

expense,  and  their  attention  should  be  directed  to  the  official  notices  and  reports 

in  the  Transactions,  which,  if  read  by  the  Members,  would  inform  them  respecting 

the  proceedings,  and  prevent  much  needless  correspondence. 

Mr.  CoLUNS  thought  there  was  no  ground  for  the  complaint  respecting  the 
equalisation  of  the  subscriptions.  No  extra  advantages  were  enj«yed  by  the 
London  Members.  He  very  seldom  could  attend  the  meetings,  although  a 
London  Member — he  wished  he  could.  The  present  meeting  did  not  contain  a 
sixth  of  the  London  Member?,  and  it  included  many  from  the  country.  He 
thought  the  proposed  change  a  tardy  act  of  justice. 

Mr.  Peacock  observed  that  in  London  there  were  more  Members  in  a  ^ven 
space  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  kingdom,  and  as  the  distance  was  consider- 
able from  one  end  of  London  to  the  other,  he  suggested  that  the  metropolis 
might  be  divided  into  districts,  with  a  local  Secretary  for  each. 

Mr.  Bastick  enquired  the  meaning  of  the  sum  said  to  be  due  to  the  Bene- 
volent Fund.  He  always  understood  that  fund  was  to  be  kept  sacred;  but  it 
appeared  that  some  of  the  money  had  been  spent  for  other  purposes. 

The  Secretary  replied  that  the  account  was  made  up  to  the  end  of  the  year^ 
at  which  time  only  the  exact  amount  due  to  the  Benevolent  Fund  could  be 
ascertained,  and  shortly  afterwards  the  amount  due  had  been  added  to  that  fund. 
Mr.  Bell  adverted  to  the  impossibilitv  of  ensuring  the  delivery  of  the  Journal 
to  each  Member  on  the  day  of  publication.  The  only  wny  to  ensure  this  would 
be  to  disconnect  the  Journal  from  the  Society,  and  tor  the  Members  to  take  it 
through  the  booksellers,  who  had  a  regular  system  of  carriage. 

Mr.  BoTCE  thought  this  plan  desirable.  The  subscription  to  the  Society 
might  be  reduced,  and  Members  might  buy  the  Journal. 
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A  Mbmbsb  suggested  that  the  Transactions  might  be  separated  from  the 
Journal  and  sent  bj  post. 

Mr.  Bbix  said,  that  in  that  case  the  Members  would  sometimes  be  dis- 
i^pointed,  as  during  some  months  in  the  year  no  meetings  were  held,  and  there 
were  no  Transactions. 

After  some  further  remarks  on  the  subject, 

Mr.  Pbdlbb  said  he  thought  this  discusision  advantageous :  he  was  glad  to  find 
that  the  Country  Members  were  interested  in  the  Journal ;  he  had  been  on  the 
Council,  and  knew  how  much  attention  the  Secretary  paid  to  the  transmission 
of  the  Journal.  The  booksellers  in  many  cases  accommodated  by  receiviuff 
parcels,  and  would  do  so  in  others  if  arrangements  were  made  by  the  locu 
secretaries.  He  thought  thanks  were  due  to  the  Council  for  their  attention  to 
the  interests  of  the  Societv.  One  Member  after  another  retired  from  the  Pre- 
udent's  chair — some  had  died — changes  took  place ;  but  the  Society  prospered, 
and  during  eleven  years  had  made  more  progress  than  the  Society  of  Apothe* 
caries  had  done  since  the  year  1815.  A  medical  friend  who  came  with  him  to 
the  Conversazione  last  evening  had  made  this  comparison,  and  observed  that  if 
the  Society  continued  in  the  same  course,  with  its  museum,  library,  and  scientific 
proceedings,  it  would  take  a  much  higher  position. 

Mr.  HuMFAQB  was  glad  Mr.Pedler  had  made  these  remarks.  On  hearing  the 
Report,  he  was  not  surprised  that  durinff  the  early  proceedings  of  the  Society 
one  Member  after  another  had  retired  discouraged  and  despairing  of  success. 
Thanks  were  due  to  those  who  had  persevered.  They  had  become  a  respectable^ 
acknowledged,  and  compact  body.  He  was  not  surprised  that  a  few  were 
dissatisfied,  but  it  was  a  subject  for  congratulation  that  so  many  worked  toge- 
ther so  zealously  and  harmoniously.  He  was  glad  to  see  the  young  men  commg- 
forward ;  on  them  would  depend  the  future  advancement  of  the  Society. 
Compare  the  apprentices  of  foiurteen  years  ago  with  those  of  the  present  day  r 
the  latter  were  greativ  superior  in  education  and  intelligence ;  they  were  inocu- 
lated with  the  desire  for  knowledge,  and  would  go  on  from  one  step  to  another 
until  they  had  raised  their  status  and  the  character  of  the  body.  He  con- 
gratulated all  on  the  present  position  of  the  Society — they  had  only  to  press 
onward. 

Mr.  DiCKiNSOB  said,  that  the  Annual  Meeting  came  only  once  a  year,  and 
afibrded  an  opportunity  for  stating  grievances.  If  the  Members  would  state 
their  grievances  the  Council  would  Imow  how  to  redress  them.  Although  on 
the  Council,  he  spoke  then  in  the  capacity  of  a  Member  of  the  Society.  The 
first  grievance  he  would  notice  was  that  the  Members  at  large  had  not  a  copy  of 
the  balance-sheet  until  the  day  of  the  meetine,  and  even  then  they  had  not 
copies  of  the  Report,  which  ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of  all  present.  Some  dis- 
cursive conversation  had  taken  place,  and  Mr.  Humpage  had  made  a  kind  of 
ovation  in  praise  of  the  Council  and  a  congratulatory  address  to  the  Members, 
but  he  looked  on  the  other  side  of  the  picture.  The  Report  referred  to  the 
North  British  Branch  of  the  Society,  and  expenses  had  been  incurred.  True 
the  amount  was  not  large,  and  he  gave  his  brethren  in  Scotland  credit  for 
economy,  but  he  wished  to  inform  the  Members  that  the  Council  had  no  control 
over  that  expenditure.  How  many  Members  were  there  in  Scotland  ?  ^  The 
number  examined  there  was  very  small ;  he  hoped  it  would  increase ;  he  did  not 
wish  to  find  fault,  but  threw  out  the  suggestion.  The  next  grievance  was  the 
lectures.  Some  time  ago  a  committee  was  appointed  to  consider  the  state  of 
the  school,  and  they  recommended  the  discontinuance  of  the  lectures  at  the 
close  of  the  session.  The  Report  was  adopted  by  the  Council,  but  the  next 
Council  reversed  the  decision,  and  the  lectures  were  perpetrated  in  a  new  form 
for  the  benefit  of  the  professor,  a  private  gentleman  who  kept  a  school  in  the 
laboratory,  rent  free.  He  was  paid  £200  a  year  for  lecturing  to  his  own  pupils. 
Another  professor  had  at  first  £25  a  year  for  a  course  of  lectures  on  botany. 
This  was  probably  considered  too  small  a  sum  for  the  dignity  of  the  Society, 
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aikd  it  had  been  increased  to  150  gaineas,  partly  on  tl>e  ^n^und  thai  the  pto- 
fessor  had  some  duties  assigned  to  him  in  the  Museum*  and  during  the  ycjv  he 
had  done  no  more  than  anj  man  might  have  done  for  £3.  He  (Mr.  Diadnsoii) 
had  a  high  respect  for  that  gentleman,  and  wished  eyerj  man  to  be  fvSlj  |mt 
for  his  labour,  but  he  spoke  on  public  grounds,  and  recommended  the  appoiiufc- 
ment  of  a  Committee  to  inauire  into  the  subject.  As  a  Member  of  the  rmance 
Committee  he  could  state  taat  the  accounts  were  remarkably  well  kept,  veer 
clear  and  satisfactory,  but  he  objected  to  the  granting  of  money  for  aoca 
purposes.  He  com^alned  that  he  had  not  received  a  copy  of  the  Report  of  tbe 
Coiuicil  until  that  morning.  He  ought  to  have  had  it  several  days  ago,  and 
then  he  should  have  been  better  able  to  criticise  it.  There  were  some  subjects 
touched  on  which  ought  to  have  been  either  omitted  or  more  fully  explained. 
The  Transactions  were  the  great  difficulty  and  obstacle  to  the  harmony  of  ^e 
Society.  This  subject  always  came  up,  and  Mr.  Bell,  in  his  plausible  manner, 
answered  the  arguments,  and  the  abuse  went  on.  Mr.  Bell  says  that  if  the 
Transactions  were  separated  from  the  Journal  there  would  sometimes  be  no 
IWnsactions,  as  if  he  were  the  only  man  who  could  get  up  Transactions.  All 
the  leading  articles  and  political  matter  should  be  omitted,  a  committee  should 
be  appointed,  and  an  independent  editor ;  a  penny  sheet  should  be  seat  by  post 
monthly  to  each  Member.  He  knew  hundreds  of  persons  who  would  contxibnte 
to  the  Transactions  if  they  were  placed  on  that  footing.  When  Mr.  Inee  was 
President  a  course  similar  to  this  was  decided  on,  and  at  the  next  meeting  it 
was  rescinded  by  a  large  majority  by  the  men  who  had  previously  supported  it. 
The  dissatisfaction  was  gaining  ground.  If  Mr.  Bell  would  cordially  assent  to 
the  change  he  would  remove  the  only  stumbling-block  to  unanimity.  He  had 
beard  him  say  he  was  willing  to  give  it  up ;  why  did  he  not  do  so  ?  Another 
grievance  occurred  to  him  (he  had  not  mentioned  it  in  the  Council),  but  why  did 
5ie  Council  contrive  to  exclude  tlie  new  Members  from  voting?  Theyonriit 
all  to  have  been  admitted  in  time  to  vote  on  that  day.  [A  Member — ^  Why 
did  they  not  join  the  Society  before?"]  That  was  their  affiur.  The  B^ort 
alluded  to  local  associations  at  Liverpool,  Manchester,  and  other  places.  The 
Society  had  nothing  to  do  with  these  matters.  They  might  as  well  repori 
a  cricket  club.  (Question.)  In  Edinburgh,  he  admitted,  there  was  a  branch  of  the 
Society,  but  not  in  the  other  places.  They  might,  of  course,  speak  favourably 
of  any  Society  for  the  advancement  of  science,  such  as  the  Boyal  Institution, 
die  ^Chemical  Society,  &c.,  but  it  was  out  of  order  to  nodce  them  in  this 
Beport.  His  question  about  the  number  of  Members  in  Scotland  had  not  been 
answered  [Secretary — About  170];  well,  he  hoped  there  would  soon  be  270. 
As  for  the  School  of  Pharmacy  it  was  now  independent.  The  Society  was  not 
an  educating  body.  The  School  was  in  the  hands  of  a  gentleman  who  ought  to 
be  satisfied,  without  being  rent  free  and  fee'd  by  the  Society  for  lecturing  to  his 
own  pupils.  This  monopoly  was  an  injury  to  independent  schools.  Every  one 
knew  that  where  a  demand  exists  the  supply  is  not  wanting.  He  hoped  die 
next  Council  would  take  it  into  consideration.  Instead  of  educaticmal  lectures 
being  delivered,  professors  of  eminence  should  be  engaged  to  lecture  in  the 
evenmg  on  popular  subjects.  If  ten  guineas,  or  twenty,  or  even  fifty,  wete 
given  ior  a  lecture,  it  would  be  money  well  expended.  The  Benevolent  Fund 
appeared  to  be  in  a  dormant  state ;  it  was  seldom  mentioned  save  when  some 
poor  Member  wanted  relief.  The  fund  ought  to  be  kept  up  ;  it  would  be  a 
Dond  of  union.  Some  liberal  Members  had  subscribed  to  it  voluntarily ;  he 
never  had,  but  he  was  not  ashamed  of  that ;  he  subscribed  to  the  Society,  and  a 
portion  of  the  funds  ought  to  be  appropriated  to  the  Benevolent  Fund.  He 
concluded  with  a  few  remarks  about  the  voting  papers,  some  of  which  had  been 
sent  back  to  the  voters  on  account  of  their  names  being  on  the  envelope.  He 
regretted  having  trespassed  so  long  on  the  meeting;  it  was  of  no  conseqoenoe  to 
himself,  but  he  spoke  as  the  exponent  of  absent  Members. 

Mr.  JAcon  Baxx  had  alwa}'8  maintained  that  the  Annual  Meeting  was  the 
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ooeasion  on  which  Members  should  come  forward  and  state  any  complaints  thej 
had  to  make.     He  had  often  been  disappointed ;  he  had  heard  of  wars  and 
rumours  of  wars,  dissatisfisustion  and  discontent ;  he  had  looked  forward  to  the 
Annual  Meetinff,  in  the  hope  that  some  tangible  ground  of  complaint  mi^ht  be 
brought  forward^  enabling  the  future  Council  to  provide  a  remedy ;  but  it  had 
mlways  happened  that  when  the  time  arriTe<I,  the  Members  appeared  to  be  quite 
satisfied — thanks  were  yoted  to  the  Ck>uncil,  and  no  symptom  of  discontent  was 
discernible.     He  was  sorry  to  find  at  the  meeting  last  week,  that  a  secret  com- 
mittee  had  been  for  some  time  organized ;  that  not  content  with  taking  a  legal 
opinion,  and  publishing  a  case  containing  extraordinary  allegations  against  the 
€k>unci]^  they  had  been  to  the  Home  Ofiice,  endeavouring  to  undermine  the  influ« 
ence  of  the  Society  with  the  Secretary  of  State,  by  creatin<;  an  impression  that  there 
was  a  division  in  the  camp.    Such  a  proceeding  he  considered  quite  imjustifiable. 
They  were  in  fact  secretly  springing  a  mine,  for  the  purpose  of  blowmg  up  the 
Council  and  the  Society,  and  thus  destroying  the  result  of  many  years'  labour, 
and  this  at  a  time  when  unity  among  the  Members  was  of  the  utmost  importance 
as  the  only  means  by  which  they  could  establish  the  strength  and  influence  of 
the  Society.     They  could  not  repair  the  injury  they  had  done :  not  that  he 
anticipated  any  serious  results  from  this  underhand  hostility,  but  it  had  placed 
the  ^rociety  in  a  humiliating  and  false  position  at  the  Home  Office,  hjr  showinjg 
aa  appearance  of  disunion  and^weakness,  which  he  believed  did  not  exist.    This 
it  would  be  the  duty  of  the  Members  to  prove,  by  coming  forward  and  dedarins; 
their  determination  to  persevere  harmoniously  and  with  good  will  towards  ea(£ 
other,  in  the  course  which  had  raised  the  Society  to  its  present  position,  and 
which  alone  could  ensure  its  continued  prosperity.    At  the  risk  of  being  accused 
of  plausibility,  he  would  reply  to  the  statement  of  grievances  with  which  the 
meeting  had  been  entertained.     First,  Mr.  Dickinson  com[)lained  that  he  had 
not  had  a  copy  of  the  Report  until  that  day.   Now,  the  draft  of  the  Keport  had 
been  in  his  hands  about  a  week,  but  it  had  not  been  finally  completed  until  that 
morning.     The  financial  statement  w^ould  in  future  be  transmitted  to  the 
Members  with  their  voting  papers,  and  mi^ht  have  been  done  before  if  it  had 
been  desired.     Mr..  Dickinson  complained  oi  the  Journal  as  an  old  ^ievance. 
He  (Mr.  Bell)  had  no  desire  to  continue  the  labour  and  expense  which  fell  on 
him  as  the  Editor,  except  for  the  benefit  of  the  Society,  and  he  would  willingly 
retire  firom  his  post  as  soon  as  he  could  be  convinced  that  the  interest  of  the 
Society  would  be  served  by  it.    At  present,  he  believed  the  reverse  was  the  fact. 
It  was  a  delusion  to  suppose  that  the  duty  would  be  efficiently  performed  by  a 
committee  having  no  individual  responsibility.    There  had  been  for  some  years 
a  Committee  (the  Library  and  Museum  Committee),  anion^  whose  functions  was 
tiiat  of  superintending  the  publication  of  the  Transactions.     All  papers  or 
articles  published  officially,  required  the  consent  of  three  members  of  that 
committee.    The  Committee,  however,  bod  never  given  hun  any  assistance.     He 
hoped  that  in  the  course  of  next  year  a  publisliing  committee  in  fact^ — ^not 
merely  in  name — would  be  in  active  operation.    But  the  necessity  for  individual 
responsibility  had  been  proved  in  the  case  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Meetings,  the 
management  of  which  had  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  same  committee, 
and  on  one  occasion  he  had  been  blamed  because  the  Committee  had  failed  to 
make  the  needful  arrans^ements,  and  no  meeting  took  place.     ^Ir.  Dickinson 
had  accused  the  Council  (of  which  he  was  a  Member)  of  having  contrived  to 
exclude  from  voting  the  Members  about  to  be  admitted  under  the  new  bye-law. 
He  ought  to  have  known  that  this  was  not  under  the  control  of  the  Council. 
The  parties  referred  to  could  not  be  admitted  while  the  old  bye-laws  continued 
in  force,  and  as  these  did  not  expire  until  that  day,  the  Council  had  no  power  to 
admit  the  new  Members  until  afterwards.     Mr.  Dickinson  took  exception  to  the 
allusion  made  by  the  Council  in  their  Report  to  the  proceedings  of  provincial 
associations.     He  (Mr.  Bell)  might  remind'  the  Members  that  the  Society  was 
established  to  promote  the  advancement  of  the  art  and  science  of  Pharmacy,  and 
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to  raise  the  qualifications  of  those  who  practise  the  same.    The  proTiBCTd 
associations,  -wnetfaer  directly  connected  with  the  Society  or  not,  arose  out  of  it. 
They  were  formed  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  in  different  localities  the 
proceedings  which  originated  in  the  metropolis,  and  were  calculated  greatly  to 
assist  in  the  general  improvement  by  affording  to  young  men  facilities  for  pre- 
paring for  examination.    It  was  the  province  of  the  Society  to  take  cognizance 
of  the  progress  of  Pharmacy  in  Great  Britain,  and  when  the  Council  in  their 
Annual  Report  devoted  a  few  lines  to  a  notice  of  the  labours  of  their  brethren 
in  the  country,  they  were  told  that  they  might  as  well  report  the  establishment 
of  a  cricket  club  I     The  Society  had  been  founded  on  broad  principles,  not  as  a 
trade  union,  but  for  the  purpose  of  spreading  education  and  encouragmg  science  in 
the  Pharmaceutical  body, and  had  obtained  powers  from  the  Legislature  on  acconnt 
of  the  benefit  which  would  thus  be  conferred  on  the  profession  and  the  public. 
It  was  said  that  the  Society  was  not  an  educating  body — in  the  ordinary  sense  of 
the  term  this  was  true — that  is  to  say,  the  Society  did  not  provide  education  with  a 
view  to  a  pecuniary  return,  but  merely  as  a  collateral  means  of  carrying  out  its 
objects.     It  was  said  that  the  demand  would  call  forth  a  supply,  and  that  the  fact 
that  the  lectures  had  been  badly  attended,  proved  that  they  were  unnecessarr. 
This  was  strange  reasoning.    If  the  lecture-room  had  been  overcrowded,.it  might 
have  been  said  that  the  demand  was  such,  as  to  offer  an  inducement  to  private  indi- 
viduals to  establish  schools.    The  demand  in  that  case  would  have  been  followed 
by  a  supply ;  but  the  scanty  number  of  pupils  was  a  proof  that  the  demand  did  not 
yet  exist ;  that  the  time  had  not  arrived  when  the  Society  might  relax  in  its  exer- 
tions in  providing  accommodation  for  those  Students  who  appreciated  it.   Instead 
of  abandoning  the  school  they  ought  rather  to  improve  it,  and  to  make  it  a  model 
school,  which  would  redound  to  the  credit  of  the  Society,  and  demonstrate  the 
efficacy    of   the   system   of  education  which   it  had  introduced.      But  the 
opponents  of  the  school  used  all  their  endeavours  to  curtail  its  usefulness^ 
aud  then  ridiculed  the  term  ** model  school"  as  being  inapplicable  to  the 
establishment  which  they  had  shorn  of  its  fair  proportions.    The  Members 
of   the    Society    ought  to    take  more    enlarged    and   liberal   views.     They 
were  emerging  from  the  condition    of  mere   shopkeepers,  and  acquiring  a 
professional  character,  and  he  felt  sure  that  no  Member  who  duly  considered 
the  importance  of  the  subject,  would  object  to  the  appropriation  of  a  small  per- 
centage  of  his  subscription  to  purposes  of  education.    The  appropriation  of  a 
portion  of  the  income  of  the  Society  to  the  Benevolent  Fund  (which  had  been 
recommended)  was  quite  a  different  matter,  and  he  hoped  this  would  never  be 
done.     The  Benevolent  Fund  ought  to  be  kept  up  by  voluntary  means.    The 
question  had  been  asked  in  the  Parliamentary  Committee  on  the  Pharmacy  Bill^ 
whether  any  portion  of  the  examination  fees  would  be  placed  to  the  Benevolent 
Fund,  and  an  assurance  was  given  that  this  would  not  be  the  case.    Mr.  Beli 
concluded  by  expressing  a  hope  that  the  Members  would  discountenance,  by 
every  means  in  their  power,  the  underhand  proceedings  of  secret  committees^ 
and  that  if  any  Members  had  complaints  to  make*,  they  would  come  forward 
like  men,  and  speak  out. 

Mr.  Bastick  said,  that  being  one  of  those  who  was  stigmatized  with  the 
disgrace  of  belonging  to  a  secret  committee,  he  begged  to  say  that  he  was  there 
as  the  exponent  of  the  Country  Members.  He  had  openly  opposed,  and  should 
continue  to  oppose  the  iniquitous  bye-laws,  and  he  should  do  so'  in  the  manner 
open  to  all  the  Members  by  an  appeal  to  Lord  Palmerston. 

Mr.  Collins  thought  Lord  Palmerston  should  be  informed  that  the  bye- 
laws  had  been  passed  by  a  majority  of  ten  to  one.  He  should  have  preferred 
the  commutation  of  the  subscription  being  five  guineas  instead  of  t^i,  but  it  had 
been  explained  that  this  would  not  be  suifficient  to  support  the  Society,  and  he 
was  therefore  willing  to  pay  ten.  He  was  sorry  to  see  an  under- current,  and 
hoped  the  mine  would  not  blow  up.  People  were  too  apt  to  ask  for  something 
sobd.    In  the  pesent  case  the  object  in  view  was  the  attainment  of  a  higher 
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^character  and  position.    He  hoped  the  opponents  would  not  persevere  in  their 
endeavours  to  injure  the  Society,  being  convinced  that  t^ey  had  not  the 
sjmpathj  of  the  Members  generally. 

Mr.  Stdrton,  of  Peterborough,  said  it  was  the  first  meeting  of  the  Society 
-which  he  had  attended.     He  felt  bound  to  make  some  remarks  on  one  speech 
-which  he  had  heard  (Mr.  Dickinson's),  and  on  behalf  of  himself  and  his  neigh- 
bours he  wished  to  express  the  belief  that  the  Council  had  been  indefatigable, 
the  only  cause  of  regret  was  that  they  were  not  more  supported.     Respecting 
the  Journal,  the  only  complaint  he  had  heard  was  that  some  of  the  articles 
-were  too  abstruse  for  the  capacity  of  the  readers  :  this,  if  a  fault,  was  on  the 
right  side,  as  it  was  the  object  of  the  Society  and  the  Journal  to  elevate  the 
education  of  the  Members.    In  his  district  he  heard  no  dissatisfaction  expressed. 
An  impression  had  formerly  prevailed  that  the  Society  would  die — that  no  Act 
would  be  obtained,  and  that  it  was  not  worth  while  to  support  it.     But  as 
«oon  as  the  Act  was  passed,  a  general  disposition  to  join  the  Society  pre- 
vailed.     He    had  thought  it  right  to  make  these  remarks  in  reply  to  Mr 
Dickinson,  whose  speech  he  had  neard  with  regret.      There  was  but  one  green 
4ipot  in  his  speech,  namely,  his  encomium  on  the  Finance  Committee ;  but  even 
ttiis  was  a  questionable  compliment,  the  speaker  having  stated  that  he  was 
himself  a  member  of  that  Committee.     He  had  no  hesitation  in  stating  that  the 
Members  in  his  locality  were  quite  satisfied,  and  considered  that  thanks  were 
due  to  the  Council  for  their  exertions  and  attention  to  the  interest  of  the  Society. 
Mr.  J.  HoiiDEN,  of  Burley,   said  that  some  of  the  previous  speakers  had  ex- 
pressed his  opinion.    Although  he  would  have  preferred  a  lower  subscription,  he 
was  not  penurious,  and  thought  the  amount  ought  to  be  sufficient  to  support  the 
Society.     If  the  composition  nad  been  fixed  at  nve  guineas  instead  of  ten,  those 
who  had  paid  twenty  some  years  ago  would  have  had  cause  to  be  dissatisfied.    He 
iioped  the  Society  would  proceed  harmoniously. 

Mr.  Heraing,  as  an  old  Member  of  the  Council,  adverted  to  the  remark  of 
Mr.  Dickinson  respecting  the  Finance  Committee  on  which  he  had  worked  so 
well,  and  thought  if  he  had  worked  as  well  on  other  Committees,  he  would  not 
have  found  so  much  fault.  Mr.  Dickinson  objected  to  the  Journal ;  he 
(Mr.  Herring)  had  found  that  nineteen  out  of  twenty  Members  with  whom  he 
had  conversed  on  the  subject,  considered  that  the  discontinuance  of  the  Journal 
would  injure  the  Society.  The  Council  would  have  been  glad  to  admit  the  new 
Members  in  time  to  vote  at  that  meeting,  but  they  must  attend  to  the  laws. 
He  was  glad  to  see  that  the  Country  Members  were  well  represented  on  the 
Council.  The  Benevolent  Fund  was  deserving  of  more  attention.  If  Mr. 
Dickinson  wished  to  immortalize  himself — he  had  already  acquired  a  name — he 
should  establish  a  cricket  club,  and  a  dinner  for  the  benefit  of  the  Benevolent 
Fund. 

Mr.  Tuff,  of  Enfield,  said  he  had  only  recently  become  a  Member,  but  had 
taken  in  the  Journal  previously,  and  had  found  useful  information  in  it.  He 
thought,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Country  Members,  the  publication  of  lectures 
occasionally  was  desirable.  He  wished  to  direct  the  attention  of  the  Council  to 
the  patent  medicine  licence,  which,  within  the  district  of  the  old  twopenny  post, 
was  £2,  beyond  that  distance,  5s,  He  resided  just  within  the  district,  and 
thought  it  unfair  that  he  had  to  pay  eight  times  as  much  as  his  neighbour  within 
half  a  mile. 
The  resolution  was  then  put  and  carried. 

The  Chairman  having  enquired  whether  the  Members  had  any  other  pro- 
position to  submit  to  the  meeting, 

Mr.  Bottle  said,  that  instead  of  moving  the  resolution  he  had  intended,  he 
should  simply  refer  the  subject  of  the  Journal  to  the  Council,  with  the  suggestion 
that  the  local  secretaries  should  receive  money  to  defray  all  reasonable  expenses 
of  the  delivery.  Something  having  been  said  about  a  secret  committee,  he 
begged  to  say  that  he  was  not  in  any  way  connected  with  it.     He  had  been 
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requested  by  the  Members  in  bis  locality  to  point  out  certaiii  grierances.  He 
had  done  so.  In  some  respects  his  objections  had  been  answered.  He  BtiB 
objected,  however,  to  the  compulsory  subscription  from  the  present  Memben, 
and  he  had  an  impression  that  Mr.  Bell  had  formerly  concurred  with  him  in  tbe 
opinion  that  this  should  be  voluntary,  but  it  appeared  that  Mr.  Bell  had  sbifled 
his  ffround  since  his  correspondence  with  him  on  the  subject.  He  also  objected 
to  the  manner  in  which  the  law  had  been  laid  down  at  the  last  meeting,  that  the 
bye-laws  could  not  be  discussed  seriatim,  but  must  be  either  passed  or  rejected 
as  a  whole.  This  he  thought  very  unfair  to  the  Members,  as  it  gave  them  no 
ojmortunity  of  making  any  amendments,  however  desirable  they  might  be. 

Mr.  Bell,  in  explanation,  said  he  had  not  shifted  his  ground.  He  still 
nainttuned  that  the  subscription  was  voluntary,  and  those  who  declined  to  paj 
it  should  retire,  and  might  carry  on  business  as  before,  under  the  name  a 
Chemists  and  Druggists ;  but  those  who  enjoy  the  privilege  of  registration  by 
the  Society,  and  the  credit  of  being  identified  with  it,  should  contribute  tlien* 
cniota  towards  its  support.  Mr.  Bottle  was  mistaken  about  the  instructions 
given  from  the  Chair  on  the  mode  in  which  the  bye-laws  were  to  be  put  to  the 
meeting.  He  held  in  his  hand  a  report  of  the  words  of  the  Chairman*  wbicb 
bad  been  dictated  by  the  solicitor,  to  the  effect  that  the  meeting  could  eitiier 
vote  on  the  bye-laws  as  a  whole  or  seriatim^  but  could  not  initiate  any  new 
bye- law. 

The  following  Members  were  appointed  Scrutineers  : — Messrs.  Humpage, 
Moody,  Hills,  M*Culloch,  Bartlett,  oaxby,  Collins,  and  Peacock. 

The  voting  papers,  which  had  been  transmitted  from  the  country  in  accordanee 
with  the  Act  of  Parliament,  were  opened  in  the  presence  of  the  Chairman,  and 
with  the  votes  of  the  Members  present,  were  handed  to  the  Scrutineers,  who 
retired  to  perform  the  duty  assigned  to  them. 

Votes  of  thanks  to  the  Council  an'l  to  the  Chairman  having  been  carried,  the 
meeting  was  adjourned  until  eleven  u^clock  on  the  following  day  to  receive  tlie 
Report  of  the  Scrutineers. 

ADJOURNED  MEETING. 
May  19. 

ME.  JOSEPH  GIFFORD  IN  THE  CHAIB. 

Mr.  HcMPAOE,  on  behalf  of  the  Scrutineers,  reported  the  number  of  voles 
recorded  for  each  candidate  respectively  as  follows : — 

Hanbury,  519  ;  Deane,  483  ;  Edwards,  J.  B.,  475  ;  Squire,  475  ;  Gifford,  475  ; 
Southall,  471;  Bucklee,4i6;  Edwards,  G.,  439 ;  Woolley,429;  Gil&s428;  Mnrdodi. 
418;  Sandford,  398;  Dickinson,  384;  Watts,  380. 

Best,  331;  Bastick,  310;  Philpot,  294;  Hogg,  281. 

The  report  was  signed  by — 

Benjamin  Huhpaoe 
James  Moodt 
Thomas  Htde  Hills 
Charles  McCdlloch 

The  following  are  the  names  of  the  new  Council : — 

*Bell,  Jacob,  338,  Oxford  Street. 

♦Bucklee,  William  H.,  86,  New  Bond  Street 

*BiKD,  William  L.,  42,  Castle  Street,  Oxford  Street 

*Dav£NPOrt,  John  T.,  33,  Great  Russell  Street,  Bloomsbnrj. 

•Dbane,  Henrv,  Clapham, 

•Dickinson,  William.  16,  Cambridge  Street,  Hyde  Paric. 

'Edwards,  Gboroe,  Spital  Street,  Dartford, 

^Edwards,  John  B.,  42,  Beny  Street,  Li 

'Garden,  f  bliz  JEL,  372,  Oxford  Street. 


William  Bartlett 
William  Simmorb  Saxbt 
John  B.  Collins 
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*6irFOBD,  Joseph,  104,  Strand. 

Giles*  Richard  W.,  52,  Koyal  York  Crescent,  Clifton, 
*Ha]ibukt,  Danibl  B.,  Floagh  Court, 
'Herring,  Thomas,  40,  Aldersgate  Street. 
*Hoop£R,  WiixiAM,  24,  Great  Rassell  Street,  Covent  Garden. 
^Macfarlakb,  John  F.,  17,  North  Bridge,  Edinburgh, 

Murdoch,  William,  1 13,  Union  Street,  Glasgow, 

Sandjord,  Gsorqe  W.,  47,  PiccadiHy. 
•SouTHALL,  William,  17,  Bull  Street,  Birmngham, 
*Sai7iKE,  Pktsr,  277,  Oxford  Street. 
*  Watts,  John,  107,  £dgeware  Road. 

WooLLEY,  James,  69,  Market  Street,  MancheUer, 

*  Hie  names  against  vhich  a  star  is  affixed  were  Members  of  the  late  Council. 

AuKTORa. 
Allchin,  Alfred,  32,  Coles  Terrace,  Islington. 
Constance,  Edward,  37,  Leadenhall  Street. 
Burden,  Thomas,  6,  Store  Street,  Bedford  Square. 
Moore,  John  Lodge,  1,  Craven  Place,  Westbonme  Terrace. 
Orridoe,  Benjamin  B.,  30,  Bucklersbury. 

Mr.  HooPEB  moved,  and  Mr.  Davenport  seconded,  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the 
Serutineers ;  which  was  carried,  and  acknowledged  by  Mr.  Humpage. 

Mr.  Davenport  moved,  and  Mr.  Bird  seconded,  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Pre- 
sident, for  his  valuable  services  during  his  year  of  office ;  which  having  been 
carried,  the  President  acknowledged. 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Secretary  having  also  been  carried,  the  meeting 
separated. 

,     The  List  of  Members,  Associates,  &c.,  who  have  been  elected,  is  deferred 

until  next  month. 

The  Report  of  the  Meeting  of  the  Phytological  Club,  which  was  held  on 

the  2nd  of  May,  is  unavoidably  deferred. 


PROVINCIAL  TRANSACTIONS. 


MANCHESTER  CHElvnSTS'  CONVERSATIONAL  SOCIETY. 

At  a  Meeting 'of  the '*  Miinchestcr  Chemists'  Conversational  Society,'  held  at 
the  Athenaum,  ^iay  4,  1853,  the  iollowing  Report  was  read  by  Mr.  ItoRERToN, 
the  Secretary  : 

report. 

It  has  been  thought  desirable,  having  assembled  for  the  last  time  in  the  present 
session,  that  a  short  report  of  the  proceedings,  in  which  we  have  been  engaged, 
should  be  drawn  up  and  submitted  to  the  Members  for  adoption  on  the  present 
occasion. 

For  the  information  of  those  Members  who  have  more  recently  associated  with  us, 
it  may  be  as  well  to  state  that  our  Society  had  its  origin  in  a  meeting  which  was 
convened  in  the  Town  Hall  in  March,  1852,  for  the  purpose  of  affording  an  oppor- 
tunity to.the  Chemists  and  Druggists  of  this  city  and  district,  to  express  an  opinion 
on  XhQ  Pharmacy  Bill,  tlien  before  Parliament. 

The  non-existence  of  any  local  Association,  in  active  operation,  for  the  advancement 
of  the  interests  of  the  body  and  the  extension  of  science,  in  reference  to  pharma- 
ceutical pursuits,  was  felt  by  many  present  to  be  a  serious  deficiency.  Accordingly, 
resolutions  were  passed,  and  a  committee  appointed  to  re-organize  that  Association, 
which  had  been  allowed  to  decline.  The  objects  of  the  new  Society  should  be  "the 
d&Susion  (tf  scientific  and  useful  information,  in  reference  to  Chemistry  and  Pharmacy, 
and  the  promotion  of  good  feeling  amongst  the  Members." 

In  the  present  constitution  of  our  Society,  its  chief  feature  is  its  monthly  meetings. 
In  the  conducting  of  these  meetings  it  was  considered  desirable  that  for  the  first 
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session  at  least,  the  Society  should  almost  entirelj  rely  on  the  exertion  of  its  own 
Members  for  the  fornishing  of  papers  and  subjects  for  discussion,  rather  than  seek 
for  extraneous  aid.  It  was  considered  that  this  arrangement  would  afford  a  better 
criterion  to  judge  of  the  interest  felt  by  the  Members  in  the  objects  of  the 
Association,  and  would  enable  the  Society  to  determine  how  fkr  it  might  be 
practicable  to  extend  the  range  of  its  operations  for  the  future. 

The  meetings  of  the  Society  commenced  in  October  last  year,  and  have  been 
continned  monthly  until  the  present  time.  On  the  first  occasion  an  introductory 
address  was  delivered  by  Mr.  Standring,  our  chairman,  and  seyeral  objects  of 
interest  were  exhibited  in  the  microscope  by  Mr.  WooUey.  On  the  succeeding^ 
meetings  the  following  papers  were  read  : — ^by  Mr.  Woolley,  on  **  Pharmaceutical 
Extracts ;"  by  Mr.  Robert  Jackson,  on  **  Water  as  used  in  Pharmacy;**  by  Mr. 
Wilkinson,  on  '* Hydrocyanic  Acid;"  by  Mr,  Roberton,  on  ^Heat,  as  an  Agent  in 
Practical  Pharmacy;"  by  Dr.  Haeffly,  on  *'  The  Action  of  Water  and  Atmospheric 
Air  on  Organic  Substances;"  and  this  evening  we  are  to  be  favoured  with  a  lecture 
from  Professor  Calvert,  on  ^  The  Importance  of  the  Application  of  Chemical  Tests 
to  Pharmaceutical  Preparations."  Animated  conversations  have  arisen  on  the 
subjects  of  these  papers,  and  on  other  matters  of  Pharmaceutical  interest;  and 
specimens  of  various  drugs  and  chemicals  have  from  time  to  time  been  exhibited  by 
the  Members.  It  is  satisfactory  to  be  able  to  report  that  the  attendance  at  most  oir 
the  meetings,  and  the  apparent  interest  excited,  have  more  than  realized  the 
expectations  of  those  who,  from  past  experience,  however  wisliful,  were  not  veiy 
sanguine  as  to  the  results. 

Such  being  the  case,  it  was  thought  wc  may  safely  venture  on  an  experiment 
on  a  somewhat  more  extended  scale,  and  consider  whether  some  educational  arrange- 
ments, adapted  to  the  wants  and  necessities  of  the  Apprentices  and  AsMstants  of 
this  important  district,  might  not  with  advantage  be  instituted. 

It  is  beyond  all  question  tliat  the  operation  of  the  Pharmacy  Act  will  be  to  raise 
the  standard  of  qualification  necessary  to  tlie  entrance  of  the  younger  members  €^ 
our  body  into  the  business  ;  and  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  an  elementary  course  oC 
instruction  on  Chemistry,  Practical  I^harmacy,  and  perhaps  Materia  Medica  and 
Botany,  would  be  a  valuable  boon  to  the  young  men.  It  must,  we  think,  be  obvions 
also,  that  it  would  not  be  without  its  advantages  to  principah^  as  they  would  then 
be  much  relieved  of  the  duties  of  imparting  that  class  of  instruction  which  can 
acarcely  be  associated  with  the  ordinary  routine  of  business. 

By  what  means  sudi  arrangements  can  be  most  eflSciently  and  most  economicaOy 
carried  out  may  be  a  subject  for  the  attentive  consideration  of  the  Members  of  the 
Society  during  the  coming  recess. 

It  was  proposed  by  Mr.  Woolley,  and  seconded  by  Mr.  Binglet,  that  the  Report 
be  received  and  adopted. 

Professor  Calvert,  of  the  Royal  Institution,  then  delivered  a  highly  interesting 
and  instructive  lecture  "  On  the  Importance  of  the  Application  of  Chemical  Tests 
to  Pharmaceutical  Preparations."  He  stated  that  he  had  been  supplied  with  various 
articles  from  difierent  quarters  in  Manchester  ;  and  liis  object  was  not  to  point  out 
the  failings  of  particular  individuals,  but  in  remarking  on  the  impurities  which  he 
had  detected  in  those  preparations,  to  impress  upon  the  Meipbers  of  the  Society  the 
importance  of  an  acquaintance  with  chemical  science,  by  which  they  might  be  enabled 
to  test  the  purity  of  their  own  drugs,  and  detect  those  sophistications  which  were 
too  frequently  to  be  found. 

Amongst  the  substances  which  he  had  examined,  were,  precipitated  sulphur, 
nitric  acid,  hydrochloric  acid,  liquor  potassae,  hydrocyanic  ncid,  calcined  magnesia, 
calomel,  iodide  of  potassium,  chloroform  and  quinine.  He  stated  the  impurities  be 
had  met  with,  the  means  employed  for  detecting  them,|and  the  precautions  necessary 
in  the  use  of  some  particular  tests. 

In  concluding,  Mr.  Calvert  urged  upon  the  Members  the  necessity  of  an  improved 
education,  and  the  attainment  of  such  qualifications  as  would  enable  the  Phanna* 
ceutists  of  this  country  to  take  a  position  similar  to  that  which  they  deservedly 
eiyoy  in  France  and  many  parts  of  the  Continent. 

The  lecture,  which  was  illustrated  throughout,  was  warmly  applauded,  and  the 
cordial  thanks  of  the  Meeting  were  given  to  Professor  Calvert  for  his  kindness  in 
coming  forward  on  this  occasion,  and  for  the  trouble  he  had  taken  in  preparing  so 
interesting  a  lecture. 
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ON   A   BARK   CALLED    HEETOO,  USED    IN  ABYSSINIA,  WITH 
SOME  REMARKS  ON  THE  KORARIMA  AND  ON  KOUSSOO. 

BT  JAMES  YAUGHAN,  M.S.C.S., 
Assistant  Surgeon  in  tbe  Bombay  Armj,  late  Civil  and  Port  Sargeon  at  Aden,  Arabia. 

Heetoo  is  the  name  of  a  bark  largely  used  by  the  Abyssinians  in  making  their 
hydromcl  or  mead.  The  tree  which  bears  the  same  name  is  common 
throughout  the  country,  and  is  said  to  attain  the  height  of  from  twelve  to 
sixteen  feet,  the  trunk  bcin^  unusually  thick  in  proportion.  The  flower,  I  am 
informed,  resembles  that  of  the  lotos,  and  the  seeds  are  not  unlike  those  of  the 
cotton  plant.  AH  accounts  which  I  have  heard,  agree  in  attributing  strong 
poisonous  properties  both  to  the  leaves  and  fruit ;  small  quantities  of  each,  on 
Deing  eaten,  are  said  to  produce  vertigo,  violent  vomiting  and  other  distressing 
symptoms.  It  is  moreover  stated,  and  firmly  believed  by  the  Abyssinians,  that 
perpetual  barrenness  will  be  the  fate  of  any  female  who  partakes  even  sparingly 
of  the  leaves,  fruit  or  bark,  and  that  certain  abortion  will  follow  if  a  pregnant 
woman  venture  upon  the  same  experiment.  Eaten  in  large  quantities,  either  of 
the  above  produce  of  the  heeloo^  occasions  certain  death. 

The  bark  consists  of  a  thick  epidermis,  nearly  black,  very  rough,  corrugated 
and  flaky,  and  a  smooth  inner  Iming  of  a  reddish-yellow  colour,  fibrous  and 
spongy,  with  a  bitter  tonic  taste,  somewhat  astringent.  In  preparing  their 
mead,  the  Abyssinians  first  pound  a  quantity  of  the  bark  and  steep  it  in  water 
for  a  certain  time ;  then  a  fixed  proportion  of  honey  is  added,  and  the  procesa 
of  fermentation  is  perfected  in  four  or  five  days.  Tiie  beverage  thus  produced 
is  said  to  i)e  refreshing  and  exhilarating  when  taken  in  moderation,  but  intoxi- 
cating if  indulged  in  to  excess. 

The  root  of  the  Jieetoo,  pounded,  and  applied  externally,  is  considered  aa 
excellent  remedy  for  haemorrhoids,  and  is  extensively  used  in  that  complaint  bj 
the  native  practitioners. 

Heetoo  is  the  name  given  to  the  above  tree  and  bark  in  Abyssinia  Proper; 
at  Mussowah  it  is  called  tatooddoo.  I  have  also  heard  that  there  is  another  tree 
in  Abyssinia  called  keesho,  which  is  also  used  by  the  natives  in  the  manufacture 
of  mead ;  but  if  I  am  rightly  informed,  the  leaves  and  not  the  bark  of  the 
latter  are  used. 

Korarima  Cardamom.Sxich.  is  the  name  given  by  Pereira  to  the  larse 
Abyssinian  cardamom,  which  is  exported  chiefiy  from  Mussowah.*  The  capsuj&s 
are  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  length,  and  somewhat  narrow  in 
proportion.  On  examination  the  flavour  of  the  seeds  is  found  to  difier  from 
that  of  the  small  Malabar  cardamom,  and  to  be  less  pungent  than  those  imported 
to  Europe  from  the  Guinea  and  Malabar  coasts.  According  to  Pereira,  the 
korarima  cardamom  is  brought  to  the  market  of  Baso,  in  Southern  Abyssinia, 
from  Tumh^,  a  country  situated  in  about  9®  N.  lat.  and  35°  E.  long.  He  telb 
us  that  the  Arabic  name  it  generally  goes  by  is  Kheil^  which  however,  I  may 

add,  should  be  written  Heil  ( J-Jb),  the  common  term  for  cardamom.  The 
natives  understand  its  virtue  as  a  carminative,  and  the  Arabs  use  it  largely  as  a 
spice  to  their  coffee. 

A  friend  of  mine,  while  at  Mussowah,  purchased  15(X)  capsules  of  the 
korarima  for  five  dollars ;  but  a  native  Arab  merchant  has  since  told  me  that 
the  usual  price  with  traders  is  one  dollar  per  thousand.  Maziy  of  those  which 
I  obtained  were  perforated  near  the  apex,  and  for  some  time  1  fancied  that  thig 
had  formed  part  of  the  process  of  drying;  but  I  have  since  learnt  that  it  is  a 
oommon  custom  with  the  Abyssinians  and  Arabs  to  use  these  large  capflules  a» 
beads  in  the  formation  of  their  mesbdias  or  rosaries. 

*  Elements  of  Materia  Medico^  ed.  8,  vol  il,  p.  1186. 
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I  may  add  that  the  plant  affording  the  Abjssinian  cardamom  is  yet  micertain* 
and  the  name  of  Amomum  korarimahas  been  proposed  for  it  should  it  proTe  to 
^  undescribed. 

The  value  of  ihe  annual  export  of  this  drug  from  Mussowah  has  been  esti- 
mated at  £200.  It  is  taken  chiefly  to  India  and  the  opposite  coast  of  Arabia, 
and 'small  quantities  find  their  way  to  the  Aden  market. 

K0U8800  or  Kvhsoo, — The  valuable  properties  of  this  African  drug  as  an  anthd- 
mintic  are  gradually  becoming  known  throughout  Europe,  and  I  doubt  not  that 
the  more  it  is  used,  the  more  its  virtue  as  a  specific  for  taenia  will  be  appreciated. 
It  18  now  several  years  since  accident,  as  it  were,  first  led  me  to  test  tne  truth  cf 
what  the  Somalia  and  Abyssinians  asserted  with  respect  to  this  remedy ;  my 
opinions  as  to  its  efiicacy  as  well  as  all  the  information  which  I  could  colleet 
respecting  the  plant  from  which  it  is  procured,  I  have  already  published  in  the 
Lancet^  and  elsewhere ;  hence  it  is  unnecessary  that  I  should  enter  into  the  same 
details  now,  but  I  may  add  that  a  native  Syrian  merchant  has  just  arrived  here 
from  Trieste,  who  informs  me  that  he  sold  a  large  parcel  of  the  drug  in  that 
'mailcet,  and  that  a  still  larser  supply  was  shortly  ailer  bought  up  for  the  use  of 
the  national  hospitals  in  Austria.  **  What  I  heard  at  !]&ieste,^*  said  my  in- 
formant, *^  was  this :  that  the  physicians  there  possessed  many  excellent 
remedies  for  expelling  the  tape-worm  for  a  time,  but  they  had  found  none  so 
effectual  for  exterminating  the  ova  or  source  of  the  disease." 

Nots  hy  Mr,  Daniel  Hanhury. — My  fViend  Mr.  Yaughan  having,  since  his  retain 
to  England,  kindly  presented  me  with  specimens  of  the  nbove-mentioned  bark,  I 
have  been  induced  to  make  some  inquiries  respecting  it,  the  results  of  which  it  may 
not  be  uninteresting  briefly  to  detaiL 

Several  authors  have  alluded  to  an  intoxicating  drug  used  in  the  manufactoR 
of  the  Abyssinian  hydromeL  The  bark  called  at  Mussowah  Tatooddoa^  I  think  is 
probably  the  Tt'ado  of  Isenberg,  who,  as  Dr.  Beke  informs  me,  has  described  it  in 
his  Amharic  dictionary  as  **  the  bitter  root  of  a  certain  plant,  which  the  Abysainiaiis 
put  into  their  mead  or  beer  to  give  it  a  spirituous  power."  Isenberg  has  also 
referred  to  its  uses  in  his  Abexsinien  und  die  evavgeUsche  Miesion,  Bonn,  1844,  Bd.  i, 
p.  17.  In  Salt's  Voyage  to  Abyssinia  (Lond.  1814,  4to),  Appendix  iv.  p.  Ixiv.,  the 
Tigr^  name  Sadoo  is  applied  to  a  plant  which  Dr.  R.  Brown  has  called  Jthamnm 
inArians.  The  original  specimen  now  in  the  British  Museum,  although  named, 
has  never  been  described.  Attached  to  it,  I  find  a  memorandum  in  Salt's  hand- 
writing, as  follows  :— 

"  Tetraodria  Monogynia — Stamina  short  inserted  into  the  corolla.  The  camDa 
is  greenish,  of  a  cup  shape,  divided  into  four  deep,  equal  and  acute  divisions  at 
top.  The  florets  grow  upon  short  peduncles,  in  numbers  together,  along  with 
several  leaves  proceeding  from  the  same  knob  on  the  branch.  Caiyx  none.  The 
seed  is  of  a  triangular  shape,  about  the  size  of  a  pea,  of  a  red  colour  when  ripc^ 
and  can  be  divided  into  three  parts.  Prickles  grow  on  this  shrub  1^  incli  long: 
The  bark  is  of  a  dark  leaden  colour.  The  leaves  small,  ovate  and  Hght^ 
serrated. 

*'  It  is  the  bark  of  the  root  of  this  plant  which  tiie  Abyssinians  make  their 
maize  [mc,  mead?]  with.    To  seven  parts  of  water  imd  one  of  honey  th^r 
in  general  add  about  two  handfuls  of  this  root.    It  is  possessed  of  very  intoxi- 
cating qualities. — Suddoo.** 
In  the  Tentamen  Flora  Abysginicte  (vol.  i.,  p.  138),  lil.  Kichard  has  described  a 
species  which  he  has  named  Rhamnus  Staddo,    Having  with  the  kind  assistance  of 
Mr.  J.  J.  Bennett  compared  Salt's  plant  with  Bhamnus  Staddo  as  described  \fj 
Richard,  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  two  are  identical.    Of  the  uses  of 
the  Stcuido  Richard  thus  writes: — '*  On  se  sert  de  son  fruit,  comme  nous  faisons  &i 
Europe  du  houblon,  pour  acc^l^er  la  fermentation  de  la  bidre,  et  lui  communiqner 
une  saveur  amdre." 

In  Lefebvre's  Voyage  en  Ahyssime  (tome  iii.,  part  ii.,  p.  276).  the  author,  in 
enumerating  the  beverages  used  by  the  natives,  says:—"  Taidje — Hydromel:  oau  et 
miel  ferment^  avec  une  ^corce  nomm^  thaddo." 
In  conclusion,  it  appears  probable  that  the  terms  Svddoo^  tSadoo,  Ts'ado,  Strnddo^ 

•  Lancet,  1850,  vol.  ii.,  p.  806  ;  1852,  vol.  i.,  p.  40. 
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Tkukhf  and  Tatoakho,  aie  synonynuras,  and  that  they  are  applied  to  the  bark,  root, 
•or  fruit  of  RkaamuM  iiubntms  R.  Br^  B,  Staddo  Richard. 

The  Kemho  is  doahtless  the  Gischo  of  Isenberg,  the  Cretho  of  Major  W.  C.  Harris 
(^Highlands  of  ^Ethiopia,  second  edition,  London,  1644,  vol.  iL,  p.  407).  Of  its 
botanical  origin  there  appears  to  be  no  certain  information. — ^D.  H. 

ON  WURRUSy  A  DYE  PRODUCED  BY  ROTTLERA  TINCTORIA, 

BT  DAMISL  HANBUBT. 

Among  the  drugs  forwarded  to  England  by  James  Yaughan,  Esq.,  late  port- 
surgeon  at  Aden,  and  described  in  recent  numbers  of  the  Pharmaceutical 
Journal,  was  a  substance  sent  under  the  name  of  Wurrus  or  WarasJ*  It  con- 
sists of  a  brick-red,  granular  powder  with  but  little  taste  and  smell.  Examined 
under  the  microscope  it  is  seen  to  be  composed  of  small,  roundish,  translucent 

gains  of  a  ruby  red  colour,  much  resembling  (except  in  colour)  the  grains  of 
puline. 

Upon  showing  some  of  the  Wurrus  to  Mr.  Alexander  Gibson  of  Bombay,  when 
.he  was  in  London,  he  immediately  suggested  that  it  was  the  red  powder  rubbed 
from  the  eapsoles  of  RotUera  Hnctoria^  Roxb. ;  and  upon  a  subsequent  com- 
parison of  it  with  specimens  in  the  herbarium  of  the  Linnean  Society,  I  soon 
convinced  mjrself  of  the  correctness  of  his  opinion.  Mr.  Gibson  informed  me 
that  the  tree  is  abundant  in  the  Bombay  Presidency,  where  it  attains  a  height  of 
from  twelve  to  fiileen  feet ;  and  that  it  is  frequently  observed  in  the  vicinity  of 
streams  and  on  the  edge  of  the  jungle. 

Dr.  Roxburgh,  in  )n&  Plants  of  the  Coast  of  Coromimdel,hvLS  published  a  beautifhl 
figure  of  Rottlera  tinctoria,  accompanied  by  the  following  description  of  the  fruit 
(vol.  ii.,  p.  36,  fig.  168) — "  Capsule  roundish,  three-furrowed,  three-celled, 
three-mdved,  size  of  a  small  cherry,  covered  with  much  red  powder.  Seed 
solitary,  globular."  After  stating  that  the  tree  is  a  native  of  the  inland 
monntainons  parts  of  the  Circars,  flowering  during  the  cold  season,  he  thus 
proceeds : — 

**  The  red  powder  which  covers  the  capsules  is  a  noted  dying  drug,  especially 
among  the  Moors,  and  constitutes  a  considerable  branch  of  commerce  from  the 
mountainous  parts  of  the  Circars.  It  is  chiefly  purchased  by  t1)e  merchants  trading 
to  Hydrabcui  and  other  interior  parts  of  the  peninsular.  When  the  capsules  are 
lipe  or  full-grown,  in  February  and  March,  they  arc  gathered,  the  red  powder  is 
carefully  briuhed  off  and  collected  for  sale,  no  sort  of  preparation  being  necessary  to 
preserve  it.  •  »  «  •  • 

**  This  red  powder  dies  silk  a  deep,  bright,  durable,  orange  or  fiame-colour  of  very 
great  beauty.    The  EUndoo  silk  diers  use  the  following  method  : — 

*'  Four  parts  of  Wassunta-gunda  [the  Telinga  name  of  Rottlera  tinctoria],  one  of 
powdered  Alum,  two  of  Salt  of  Soda  (native  Barilla)  which  is  sold  in  the  bazaars, 
are  rubbed  well  together  with  a  very  small  proportion  of  oil  of  Sesaraum,  so  little  as 
hardly  to  be  perceptible;  when  well  mixed,  the  whole  is  put  into  boiling  water,  pro- 
portionable to  the  silk  to  be  dyed,  and  kept  boiling  smartly  more  or  less  time, 
according  to  the  shade  required,  but  turning  the  silk  frequently  to  render  the  colour 
uniform." 

Dr.  Francis  Buchanan  met  with  Rottlera  tinctoria  in  the  Ani-malaya  forest  in 
Coimbotore,  near  the  frontier  of  Malabar .f  He  states  that  the  tree  is  called  in 
the  Tamul  language  Corunga  Munji  Maram^  which  signifies  Monkey  s-face'tree, 
'*  for  these  animals,"  says  he, 

**  paint  their  faces  red,  by  rubbing  them  with  the  fruit.  Tlie  tree  is  small  and  the 
timber  bad.  The  natives  deny  all  knowledge  of  the  dyeing  quality  possessed  by  the 
red  powder  that  covers  the  fruit ;  but  at  different  places  in  Mysore,  I  was  told  that 
the  dye  was  imported  from  this  part  of  the  country/';^ 

*  See  Pharm.  Joum.^  vol.  xii.,  p.  386. 

t  A  Journey  from  Madrtu  through  ike  CowUrUa  of  Mywre^  Canara  and  Malabar,  Load, 
1807.    4lo.     Vol  u.,  p.  339.  $  Vol.  li.,  p.  343. 
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Dr.  Buchanan,  speaking  of  the  articles  of  trade  at  Bangalore,*  statea  that  most 
of  the  Capili'podi  dye,  or  powder  obtained  from  the  miit  of  Rotdera  tmcioria^ 
is  brought  there  from  Chin  -riya-pattana,  but  that  a  little  is  also  procured  from 
Rama-giri ;  both  places  are  in  Mysore. 

Dr.  Whitelaw  Ainslie,  in  his  Materia  Medka  of  Hindoostan  (Madras,  1813,  in 
4to.),  page  146,  has  likewise  noticed  the  '*  CapUapodi^  dye  afforded  by  RotUera 
tinctoria. 

ON  THE  USE  OF  THE  ALCOHOLIC  EXTRACT  AND  THE  TINCTUKB 
OF  THE  SEEDS  OF  THE  (JENANTHE  PHELLANDBIUM. 

BY  DR.  TUBXBULL,  OF  UYE&FOOL. 

Haying  found  the  tincture,  and  also  the  alcoholic  extract  made  from  the  aeeda  of 
this  plant,  of  great  service  in  relieving  the  cough  and  other  pectoral  s^ptoms  ia 
almost  every  case  of  consumption  in  which  I  have  prescribed  them,  I  wish  to  direct 
the  attention  of  the  profession  to  their  medicinal  properties,  feeling  assured  thi^ 
they  will  be  found  a  valuable  addition  to  our  ordinary  means  of  treating  this  disease. 
On  referring  to  Dr.  Woodville's  Medical  Botany,  I  find  it  stated  that  the  seeds,  when 
taken  in  large  doses,  produce  a  remarkable  sensation  of  weight  in  the  head,, 
accompanied  with  p^iddiness,  mtoxication,  &c.;  and  that,  therefore,  they  may  be 
deemed  capable  of  proving  an  active  medicine;  also  that,  distilled  with  water,  they 
yield  an  essential  oil  of  a  pale  yellow  colour,  and  of  a  strong  penetrating  smell ;  an^ 
that  one  pound  of  the  seeds  afifords  nearly  two  ounces  of  spirituous  extract,  of 
which  nearly  three  drams  consist  of  resin.  He  also  quotes  some  ancient  authorities 
to  prove  their  good  effects  in  several  diseases,  more  particularly  those  of  the  bladder,, 
also  in  asthma  and  consumption.  Stephenson  and  Churchill,  in  their  work  on 
Medical  Botany,  make  the  following  observations  on  their  properties  and  uses: — 
'*The  seeds  of  phellandrium  aquaticam  are  carminative,  narcotic,  and  diuretic. 
They  have  been  much  recommended  on  the  continent  in  pulmonary  consnmptioo; 
and  many  cases  are  recorded  in  which  the  disease,  if  not  cured,  was  evidently 
relieved  by  them."  Also,  "  the  seeds  were  employed  by  the  ancients  in  calcnlons 
complaints;  and  have  been  highly  extolled  by  Heister,  Emsling,  and  others  among 
the  moderns,  as  possessing  valuable  diuretic,  antiseptic,  and  expectorant  properties.** 
Sir  Alexander  Cricliton,  in  his  work  on  consumption,  strongly  reoommend^l  the 
seeds  in  the  dose  of  from  a  scruple  to  a  dram  to  relieve  the  cough  in  this  disease. 
My  first  trials  of  the  remedy  were  made  with  the  powdered  seeds,  given  as  he  had 
recommended.  When  used  in  this  Avny,  I  found  so  little  effect  from  them  that  I  was 
at  first  disposed  to  think  that  their  virtues  had  been  exaggerated ;  and  it  was  only 
after  giving  a  strong  tincture  prepared  from  the  seeds  that  I  became  convinced  oiC 
their  efficacy.  I  have  since  used  an  alcoholic  extract,t  which  may  be  girea  in  the 
form  of  a  pill,  and  is  more  suitable  than  the  tincture  in  those  cases  whore  we  wish  to 
avoid  the  stimulating  effects  of  the  rectified  spirit,  with  which  it  is  necessary  that 
the  tincture  should  be  prepared. 

In  examininj?  my  notes  of  cases,  I  find  that  the  effects  of  the  tincture,  and  of  the 
extract  of  phellandrium,  have  been  carefully  observed  and  recorded  in  ten  cases  of 
consumption  under  my  care  in  the  Royal  Infirmary.  It  was  given  only  in  those 
where  the  cough  was  complained  of  as  being  troublesome,  in  all  of  them  it  wis 
more  or  less  decidedly  relieved,  and  in  some,  more  than  by  any  medicine  which  had 
been  previously  given.  In  almost  all  the  cases  the  expectoration  was  rendered 
easier,  and  the  quantity  was  in  several  materially  lessened,  as  occurs  not  unfrequen^ 
where  other  resinous  or  balsamic  expectorants  arc  taken.  In  some  instances  & 
patients,  after  using  the  phellandrium,  slept  better  at  night ;  but,  beyond  this,  I 
have  not  been  able  to  observe  any  narcotic  effect.  In  a  case  of  emphysema  <^  ibe 
longs,  with  chronic  bronchitis,  I  also  used  the  phellandrium  with  advantage. 

My  experience  then  of  the  phellandrium  gives  me  confidence  in  recommending  it 
as  a  safe  and  valuable  remedy,  deserving  of  more  attention  hi  the  treatment  of  con- 
sumption than  it  has  hitherto  received  ;  and  I  feel  also  satisfied  that  the  tinctiirs 
and  alcoholic  extract  arc  preparations  by  which  we  are  enabled  lo  obtain  flrom  them, 
with  more  certainty  and  power,  the  whole  of  their  beneficial  properties. 

•  Vol.  i.,  p.  204. 

t  I  am  indebted  to  J.  B.  Edwards,  Pb.D ,  Chemist,  Beny  Street,  liverpoo],  for  the 
of  this  extract. 
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ON   PHARMACEUTICAL    PREPARATIONS    OF    CENTANTHE 
PHELLANDRIUM  AND  (ENANTHE  CROCATA. 

BT  J.  B.  EDWABD8,  PH.D.,  LIV£BPOOL. 

At  the  request  of  Dr.  Tumbull  I  have  prepared  for  the  use  of  the  Liverpool 
Royal  Infirmarj  various  preparations  of  the  above  drugs.  Having  exhibited 
the  powdered  seed,  an  aqueous  extract,  and  a  weak  tincture  of  phellandrium, 
with  little  effect,  Dr.  Tumbull  required  a  more  active  preparation,  and  found 
that  the  essence  and  the  alcoholic  extract  prepared  as  below  prove  very  valuable 
and  active  remedies  in  the  relief  of  consumption  and  bronchitis. 

E8SEKCE  OT  PHBLLA19DBIUM. 

Seeds  of  phellandrium,  well  bruised,  16  oz. 
Rectified  spirit  q.  s.  to  displace  by  percolation  f  ^xxxij. 
f  ^.  is  equal  to  3ss.  of  the  seeds,  and  the  dose  is  from  f5ss.  to  f^. 

AldCOHOUC  EXTBACT  OP  PHELLAITDBIVM. 

Seeds  of  phellandrium,  bruised,  16  oz. 
Rectified  spirit,  Oiij. 
Displace  by  percolation,  and  distil  Oijss.  of  spirit,  evaporate  the  remainder  to 
the  consistence  of  an  extract.    Product  1^  oz.  to  If  oz. — Dose  from  gr.  iij.  to 
gr.  V. 

These  preparations  are  both  approved  by  Dr.  Tumbull,  who  in  many  cases 
prefers  the  latter  given  in  the  form  of  pill. 

The  preparations  of  oenanthe  crocata  were  obtained  from  the  fresh  root  by 
maceration  in  the  cold,  the  starch  being  separated.  These  from  the  taste  and 
smell  appear  to  be  very  active  preparations,  but  they  have  not  yet  been  freely 
exhibited. 

ACETIC  EXTBACT  OF  (ENAVTHE  CBOCATA. 

Two  pounds  of  fresh  root  digested  in  distilled  vinegar,  strained  and  evapo- 
rated yielded  2|  ozs.  of  strong  extract. 

ALCOHOLIC  EXTBACT  OP  (ENANTHE  CBOCATA. 

Two  pounds  of  fresh  root  digested  in  rectified  spirit  and  the  dregs  percolated, 
the  spirit  distilled,  and  the  extract  evaporated,  yielded  2|  ozs.  of  alcoholic 
extract. 

FRAUDULENT  SUBSTITUTION  OF  QUINIDIN  FOR  QUININE. 


TO  THE  EDITOB  OF  THB  FHABMACEUTICAL  JOUBNAL. 

Sib, — ^We  find  that  a  fraud  is  perpetrated  with  sulphate  of  quinidine,  against 
which  we  think  it  right  to  put  the  trade-  on  their  guard.  It  has  hitherto  been 
sent  out  in  a  squat  bottle  with  a  red  label  and  a  seal,  bearing  our  name  and 
address,  but  without  the  name  of  the  article.  Certain  parties  have  removed  the 
red  label,  leaving  the  seal  on,  and  then  sold  it  as  our  sulphate  of  quinine.  We 
beg  therefore  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  our  quinine  in  vials  always  bears 
a  white  label  and  a  red  seal,  with  qumiruB  sulphas  engraved  in  the  centre,  and 
that  in  future  our  quinidin  will  bear  a  red  label  and  a  green  seaU  with  ^^  sulphate 
of  quinidin  "  ensraved  in  the  centre.  Against  the  fraud  of  retailing  quinidin 
in  small  quantities  as  quinine,  we  believe  there  is  no  better  security  than  testing 
it  in  any  case  of  suspicion,  with  the  SBther  and  ammonia  test,  which  has  already 
appeared  in  your  Journal.  For  this  purpose,  the  following  modifications  will 
be  found  convenient:  mix  extra  light  aether  and  liq.  ammon.,  P.L.,  of  each  a 
drachm,  in  a  vial,  and  add  six  Grams  of  the  suspected  salt,  shaking  the  whole 
well  together.  The  quinidine,  '3  any  be  present,  will  remain  undissolved  in  the 
form  of  a  powder,  more  or  less  crystalline. 

We  are,  Sir,  yours  very  respectfully, 

HOWABDS  AND  EeNT. 

Stratford,  near  London,  3fay  21,  1853. 
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BT  M.  BaSSY. 

(Continued  from  page  Silk.) 

THB  CONCESSIONS. 

In  Prussia  the  mere  diploma  of  pharmaceutist  is  not  alone  sufficient  to  entitle  it» 
possessor  to  carry  on  business,  it  is  necessary  that  he  should  obtain  special  authority 
to  do  so— a  concession— as  it  is  termed.  Formerly  these  concessions  were  absolute 
privileges  exclusively  in  favour  of  those  who  had  obtained  them,  but  at  the  present 
time  they  are  so  no  longer,  the  government  having  reserved  to  itself  the  right,  which 
has  been  confirmed  by  usage  for  some  considerable  time,  of  granting  permissioo  for  the 
establishment  of  new  pharmacies  wherever  it  may  appear  desirable,  and  without 
regard  to  existing  concessions. 

There  are  several  classes  of  privileges : 

1.  The  absolute  privilege  "  real  privjlegium,"  which  has  existed  until  recently, 
and  in  virtue  of  which  the  government  has  no  power  to  authorize  the  establishment 
of  new  pharmacies  in  places  where  privileged  pharmacies  were  already  in  existence. 
The  **  real  piivilegium "  is  now  abolished  in  Prussia,  and  throughout  almost  the 
whole  of  Germany. 

2.  The  limited  privilege,  which  differs  from  the  above  only  in  the  circumstance 
that  the  government  has  the  power  when  it  appears  desirable,  to  grant  new  privileges 
without  being  in  any  way  bound  to  indemnify  those  pharmaceutists  who  already 
possess  the  privilege.  All  the  pharmaceutists  who  possess  the  "  real  privileginm,*' 
are  in  point  of  fact  subject  to  this  condition. 

3.  Besides  these,  there  are  the  concessions,  which  refer  to  the  establishment  of 
new  pharmacies ;  they  are  a  kind*  of  privilege  possessing  a  more  personal  character 
than  the  preceding  ones.  Thus,  the  limited  privilege  may  be  sold  or  transferred  to 
another  person,  without  any  intervention  of  the  government ;  it  is  only  necessary 
to  have  been  admitted  as  a  pharmaceutist  by  examination,  to  have  a  right  to  purchase 
and  make  use  of  it.  This  privilege  is  in  some  sort  attached  to  the  business  itself,  and 
admits  of  being  mortgaged. 

The  concession,  on  the  contrary,  is  essentially  personal  ;  it  is  not  legally  and 
necessarily  saleable  and  transferable  like  the  restricted  privilege,  it  cannot  be  ceded 
by  one  person  to  another  without  the  intervention  of  the  government  authorities. 
The  pharmaceutist  possessing  a  concession,  and  who  is  desirous  of  selling  his  business^ 
is  obliged  to  inform  the  government  of  his  intention,  and  to  present  a  successor  who 
shall  he  considered  appropriate. 

In  all  practical  cases  there  is  but  little  difference  in  the  modes  of  transferring 
pharmacies,  whether  the  business  is  carried  on  under  a  privilege  or  a  concession,  the 
government  having  hitherto  always  given  their  consent  in  a  very  liberal  manner  to 
the  sale  of  pharmacies  carried  on  under  concessions. 

Thus  the  only  difference  which  exists  with  regard  to  the  pharmaceutist  who 
purchases  a  business  under  a  privilege  or  a  concession,  is,  that  in  the  former  case  he 
is  not  subjected  to  any  other  formality  by  the  government  than  to  present  his 
diploma  and  take  the  necessary  oath,  while  in  the  latter  case  it  is  necessary,  beaidei 
this,  to  obtain  a  transfer  of  the  concession  in  favour  of  himself.  This,  however, 
does  not  involve  any  great  difficulty. 

In  some  of  the  German  states,  however — ^the  grand  duchy  of  Baden,  for  example— 
the  intervention  of  the  government  in  the  transmission  of  concessions  is  more  than  a. 
mere  formality,  for  in  these  states  the  administration  nominates  the  suooessor*  In 
this  case,  the  pharmaceutist  resigning  his  business  cannot  demand  more  than  the 
value  of  the  stock  in  his  shop,  according  to  the  valuation  of  a  competent  person. 
Thus,  whoever  succeeds  in  this  manner  to  the  business  of  a  pharmaceutist,  gains, 
together  with  the  concession,  the  advantage  of  his  predecessor's  connexion.  Here 
likewise  there  are  in  practice  several  modifications,  which  to  some  extent  lessen  what 
would  appear  to  be  a  measure  of  extreme  rigour,  but  these  modifications,  whatever 
they  may  be,  cannot  entirely  do  away  with  the  arbitrary  character  of  this  legisIatioBL 

When  the  business  of  a  pharmaceutist  passes  by  heritage,  by  purchase^  or  otherwise 
to  a  person  who  does  not  possess  the  title  of  pharmaceutist,  he  is  obliged  to  dispose 
of  the  business  within  the  space  of  one  year  to  a  qualified  pharmaceutist,  and  during 
this  time  it  must  be  carried  on  by  a  sworn  manager. 
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The  widow  of  a  pharmaoeatiBt  is  pennitted  to  carry  on  the  bntinest  of  her 
hnsband,  under  the  direction  of  a  manager,  until  the  children  attain  their  majority. 

^  The  extent  of  the  population  is  generalij  the  ground  upon  which  permission  is 
given  to  establish  a  new  pharmacy,  but  there  are  no  positive  regulations  with  regard 
to  this  point.  The  number,  which  appears  to  be  tacitly  recognized  by  the  govern* 
ment  and  confirmed  by  custom,  is  for  the  dense  population  in  towns  one  pharma^ 
ceutist  to  every  six  thousand  inhabitants;  for  rural  populations  the  proportion*  of 
pharmaoeutists  is  more  considerable.  Within  this  limit  the  government  does  not 
countenance  the  establishment  of  new  pharmacies. 

There  are  at  Berlin 43  pharmacies  for  a  population  of  450,000,  or  1  to  1 0,465 

Leipsic    4  "  55,000»        **     13,750 

Dresden 10  ''  90,000         *'       9,000 

Hanover 4  *•  30,000         "       7,500 

Frankfort  10  "  60,000         *'       6,000 

Mayence 7  **  35,0<)0t       "       5,000 

Cologne  15  ".  95,000         "       6,338 

Aix-la-Chapelle   7     *  "  50,000         "       7,143 

In  the  towns  belonging  to  the  Rhenish  provinces,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
proportion  of  pharmacies  is  much  greater  than  in  the  former.  This  is  a  consequence 
of  the  occupation  of  the  country  by  the  French,  and  of  the  regime  introduced  by 
them.  But  it  is  presumed  to  be  the  intention  of  the  administration  not  to  permit  the 
establishment  of  any  new  pharmacies,  until  the  national  increase  of  the  population 
shall  have  brought  tliem  into  the  same  proportion  as  in  the  other  provinces. 

In  those  parts  of  Germany  where  the  ancient  privileges  still  exist,  the  government 
has  sometimes  experienced  difficulty  in  establishing  new  pharmacies. 

At  Leipsic,  the  authorities  having  recently  announced  their  intention  to  grant  a 
concession  for  a  new  pharmacy,  the  four  pharmaceutists  in  business  there  regarded 
this  measure  as  a  violation  of  the  privilege,  and  opposed  it.  The  Saxon  government 
was  obliged  to  compromise  the  matter  with  them,  and  it  has  been  arranged  that  the 
first  and  second  pharmacy  that  is  established,  besides  the  four  already  existing, 
shall  belong  to  the  pharmaceutists  of  the  town,  who  will  conduct  them  by  means  of 
managers,  or  sell  them  to  pharmaoeutists  possessing  a  concession  ;  and  that,  for  this 
advantage,  the  government  shall  have  the  right,  at  a  later  period,  when  the  wants  of 
the  population  call  for  it,  to  grant  a  third  or  even  a  fourth  concession* 

When  an  application  is  made  for  a  concession,  it  is  always  the  local  authority,  the 
'<  burgomcister"  or  mayor  who  takes  the  initiative  ;  he  consults  the  "physicus"  of  the 
district  upon  the  subject.  When  the  inspector  and  the  municipal  authorities  are 
unanimous  in  their  opinions  as  to  the  necessity  for  a  new  pharmaceutical 
establishment,  the  application  is  addressed  to  tlie  medical  board  of  the  province. 
When  tho  reasons  assigned  are  found  upon  inquiry  to  be  sufficient  to  justify  the 
application,  the  board  gives  an  opinion  favourable  to  the  applicant,  if  there  are  not 
already  any  pharmaceutists  in  the  locality,  or  if  those  already  established  have  no 
valid  objection  to  ofTer. 

The  circumstances  which  are  most  especially  taken  into  consideration  with 
regard  to  the  establishment  of  a  new  pharmacy  are,  any  considerable  increase  in  the 
population  or  wealth  of  the  district  in  question.  According  to  the  terms  of  the 
regulation  of  January  i7th,  1815,  the  concession  is  granted  by  the  superior 
president  of  the  province. 

The  ministerial  instructions  of  the  13th  of  July,  1840,  indicate  tho  course  to  be 
pursued  when  several  applicants  compete  together  for  the  same  concession  ;  so  that^ 
as  far  as  it  is  possible  to  judge,  the  concession  may  be  granted  to  the  most  worthy 
applicant — the  one  who  presents  the  greatest  guarantee  of  competence;  but  there  is 
no  fixed  rule  with  regard  to  this,  and  whatever  precautions  the  superior  adminis- 
tration may  adopt,  it  is  difficult  to  prevent  some  degree  of  partiality  in  the  granting 
of  concessions.  It  is,  moreover,  impossible  to  avoid  the  suspicion  of  partiality, 
notwithstanding  the  confidence  placed  in  authority  in  Prussia.  I  have  been  assured 
that  there  is  no  lack  of  instances  in  which  persons,  having  obtained  concessions 
through  interest,  instead  of  making  use  of  them  themselves,  have,  after  a  short  time, 
sold  them^  and  realized  sums  of  from  thirty  or  forty  to  fifty  thousand  francs. 

*  A  new  pharmacy  is  aboat  to  be  established  in  Leipsic. 
t  Besides  a  garrison  of  about  15,000  men. 
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WbateTer  may  be  the  truth  of  these  statements,  it  cannot  but  be  acknowledged  that 
this  part  of  the  system  is  very  defectire,  and,  according  to  the  opinion  of  all 
competent  persons,  stands  greatly  in  need  of  reform. 

But  even  supposing  that  the  choice  of  the  government  is  perfectly  appropriate, 
that  the  concession  is  always  given  to  those  who,  in  their  examinations,  have  shown 
themselves  to  be  the  most  competent,  to  those  who,  in  all  respects,  really  merit  the 
preference,  the  successful  applicant  always  gains  an  advantage  whicli  is  not  justified 
by  the  circumstances,  or  which  is  at  least  ont-of  all  proportion  to  the  merit  which  he 
may  be  supposed  to  possess.  It  is  conceivable  that  the  government  should  confer 
such  a  privilege  as  a  national  recompense  for  great  public  services;  but  it  does  not 
appear  why  such  a  privilege  should  be  the  recompense  for  having  merely  passed  an 
examination  with  greater  or  less  success.  In  order  to  be  just  towards  pharmaceutiata, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  exonerate  the  government  from  the  responsibility  thrown 
vpon  them  by  the  necessity  of  choosing  between  several  rival  candidates,  it  would 
appear  to  be  more  appropriate,  whenever  the  wants  of  the  population  called  for  the 
establishment  of  a  new  pharmacy,  that  the  government  sliould  compel  the  pharma- 
ceutists of  the  locality  to  establish  the  business  for  their  own  profit;  and  that  the 
government  should  restrict  itself  to  granting  a  concession  to  the  pharmaceutist  who 
should  present  himself  as  the  owner  of  the  new  business. 

gh  In  those  countries  where,  as  in  Prussia,  the  number  of  pharmaceutists  is  limited* 
and  the  price  of  medicines  regulated  by  authority  for  the  entire  kingdom,  the  phar- 
maceutists may  be  regarded  as  adventurers  who  at  their  risk  and  peril  provide  the 
public  with  medicines.  If  the  population  decreases  they  have  to  bear  the  concurrent 
diminution  in  their  income — a  depreciation  of  their  property  of  which  no  account  is 
taken.  Consequently  it  appears  just,  if  the  population  increases,  that  they  should 
not  be  deprived  of  the  benefit  of  that  increase,  and  that  if  it  is  requisite  to  estahliah 
a  new  pharmacy  for  the  service  of  the  public,  that  it  should  be  established  by  them 
and  to  their  profit. 

TAKING  THE  OATH. 

The  pharmaceutists  In  Germany  are  bound  to  take  an  oath  upon  commencing 
business.  This  oath  is  taken  before  the  *'Kries  Fhyslcus,"  who  administers  it. 
The  oath  is  likewise  required  by  the  French  Government;  but  the  practice  has 
either  fallen  into  disuse  or  is  not  fulfilled  in  such  a  manner  as  to  effect  the  desired 
result.  In  most  instances  it  is  a  mere  formality  which  resolves  itself  into  a  certifi- 
cation that  the  oath  has  been  taken  appended  to  the  diploma  by  a  subordinate 
official,  and  frequently  there  is  not  even  any  mention  made  of  the  oath.  Nevertheless, 
if  there  is  any  profession  in  which  an  appeal  to  the  conscience  of  those  who  exercise 
it  is  necessary,  it  is  certainly  that  of  the  pharmaceutist.  It  is  too  often  forgotten 
that  in  the  practice  of  his  art  the  pharmaceutist,  in  spite  of  the  severity  of  the  laws 
which  relate  to  him,  may  very  readily  fail  in  the  fulfilment  of  his  duties,  that  in 
such  cases  there  are  frequently  no  other  witnesses  of  his  acts  but  himself,  and  no 
other  judge  but  his  conscience.  To  it,  therefore,  must  be  directed  in  tlie  first  instance 
any  attempts  of  preventing  such  dereliction  of  duty,  without,  however,  abandoning 
the  means  of  repression  provided  by  the  law.  It  would,  therefore,  be  desirable  to 
re-establish  the  ceremony  of  taking  the  oath — to  attach  to  it  even  a  certain  solemnity 
and  whatever  else  might  tend  to  insure  that  moral  influence  which  is  sought  to  be 
exercised. 

Certain  definite  periods  might  be  fixed  for  this  ceremony,  such  as  the  opening  of  the 
schools  of  pharmacy,  when  the  oath  might  be  taken  in  the  presence  of  the  assembled 
professors  and  a  certain  number  of  pharmaceutists,  specially  convoked  for  the 
purpose. 

In  places  remote  from  the  schools  the  oath  might  be  administered  with  the  same 
forms  by  the  president  of  the  tribunal  of  tlie  district. 

If  the  ceremony  of  taking  an  oath  is  allowed  to  be  of  any  influence,  this  ought 
assuredly  to  attach  to  such  a  one  as  is  taken  in  the  presence  of  delegates  of  the 
profession,  of  the  body  charged  with  the  supervision  of  the  practice  of  pharmacy, 
of  the  magistrate  whose  duty  it  is  to  prosecute  and  punish  any  who  may  be  guilty 
of  infractions  of  the  laws  relating  to  the  profession  ;  but  in  the  manner  that  it  is 
observed  at  the  present  time  this  ceremony  is  but  an  empty  formality,  to  which  the 
pharmaceutist  who  is  supposed  to  take  it  attaches  no  more  importance  than  the 
functionary  who  ought  to  receireit. 
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THB  TARIFF  TOB  THB  SALE  OF  MEDICINES. 

The  limitation  of  the  number  of  pharmaceutists  necessarily  involveiB  the  establish- 
ment of  a  fixed  price  for  medicines.  These  prices  are  agreed  upon  and  regularly 
revised  efery  year  by  a  commission  appointed  for  that  purpose  by  the  government. 
If  the^  price  of  any  important  drugs  undergo  any  considerable  alteration,  the  com- 
mission make  a  corresponding  alteration  in  the  price  of  medicines  prepared  with 
them.  These  alterations  are  published  by  the  government,  which  is  likewise  bound 
to  transmit  to  the  commission  the  current  price  of  drugs,  chemical  products,  and  all 
the  data  which  are  likely  to  be  useful  in  constructing  the  tariff  *.  The  pharmaceutists 
are  compelled  to  adhere  strictly  to  the  prices  laid  down  in  the  tariff.  Generally 
speaking,  they  fulfil  this  duty  faithfully.  In  any  case,  the  detection  of  any  false 
charge  would  be  very  easy,  for  the  pharmaceutist  being  required  to  write  upon  the 
prescription  the  price  of  the  medicine,  he  thus,  if  he  makes  too  high  a  charge,  writes 
his  own  merited  condemnation. 

In  case  of  any  overcharge  being  made— which  is,  however,  very  rare— the  phar- 
maceutist has  to  pay  a  fine,  the  amount  of  which  depends  upon  that  of  the  over- 
charge. It  varies,  moreover,  in  different  states,  but  is  always  proportionatehr 
heavier  when  the  overcharge  is  considerable.  It  is  obvious  that  in  the  face  of  sud^ 
a  simple  means  of  detection,  the  pharmaceutist  will  not  willingly  venture  to  lay 
himself  open  to  the  infliction  of  a  penalty,  which  may  be  attended  with  a  loss  of  his 
concession. 

The  pharmaceutist  is  not  allowed  to  make  a  charge  below  the  tariff  any  more  than 
aAx>ve  it.  The  law  having  by  the  Pharmacoposia  fixed  the  composition  of  each 
medicine,  the  mode  of  preparing  it,  and  such  a  value  as  leaves  to  the  pharmaceutist 
a  reasonable  remuneration  for  his  labour,  does  not  recognize  the  possibility  of  his 
selling  them  for  less  than  the  regulated  price  without  deteriorating  their  quality. 
He  is  not  indeed  prevented  from  exercising  charity,  but  he  must  not,  in  the  exercise 
df  his  profession,  commit  any  act  which  would  afford  grounds  for  suspicion. 

Such  a  tariff  certainly  appears  to  be  a  most  arbitrary  imposition  when  regarded 
in  the  light  in  which  we  are  accustomed  in  France  to  look  upon  free  competition  in 
flfll  matters  of  industry  and  commerce.  But  if  the  question  is  examined  apju't  from 
any  prejudice  in  favour  of  that  principle  of  liberty  which  obtains  in  our  commercial 
legislation;  if,  without  any  preconceived  ideas  on  the  subject,  it  is  examined  in  a 
practical  point  of  view  and  with  regard  exclusively  to  the  interests  of  the  public,  it 
vill  not  be  difficult  to  arrive  at  a  conviction  that  the  system  of  restricted  liberty 
adopted  in  Germany  for  the  sale  of  medicines  is  preferable  to  that  of  absolute  liberty 
which  exists  in  France.  In  fact,  free  competition,  such  as  is  generally  practised  in 
commerce,  is  altogether  inapplicable  to  Pharmacy,  and  may  produce,  as  it  has  done 
in  commerce,  the  most  disastrous  results. 

The  advantages  which  are  attributed  to  competition  in  affairs  of  industry  and 
commerce  are  the  greater  cheapness  and  improvement  of  the  products.  But  the 
posdbifity  of  excelling  others  in  advancing  any  branch  of  industry  and  selling  at  a 
lower  price  than  others,  when  that  cheapness  is  not,  as  is  too  frequently  the  case, 
anything  more  than  the  result  of  fraud  or  falsification,  necessarily  pre-supposes  that 
the  means  of  fabrication,  the  capability  of  employing  whatever  materials  may  be 
judged  suitable,  and  the  selection  of  such  process  as  may  be  the  most  economical,  are 
entirely  subject  to  the  wiU  and  judgment  of  the  individual. 

None  of  these  elements  of  rational  and  honest  competition  are  available  for  the 
pharmaceutist.  The  composition  of  medicines  is  regulated  by  the  codex.  The 
jrtiarmaceutist  must  conform  to  its  directions  not  only  in  regard* to  the  quality, 
^  number,  and  quantity  of  substances  vhich  he  employs,  but  likewise  with  regard  to 
the  process  for  making  them.  It  is,  therefore,  physically  impossible  that  he  can 
efifect  any  licit  or  avowable  saving  in  their  fabrication.    This  necessity  of  conforming 

*  The  tariff  includes  not  only  the  price  of  simple  medidnes,  but  likewise  the  charges  for 
sianipulations. 

The  Prussian  tariff,  which  is  especially  alluded  to  here,  is  not  adopted  throughout  Germany. 
It  varies  like  the  Pharmacopoeia  in  each  state,  and  frequently  within  very  circumscribed  locaUties. 
These  differences  in  ihe  price  of  medicines  have  recently  been  taken  into  consideration  by  the 
pharmaceutists,  and  at  a  congress  heM  at  Frankfort,  on  the  23rd  of  September,  1852,  to  which 
aS  the  pharmaceutists  of  Gennanv  were  convoked,  it  was  seriously  discussed  whether  petitions 
should  not  be  addressed  to  the  dil^rent  governments  for  the  establisliment  of  one  uniform  tariff 
and  pharmjicopQBia  for  the  whole  country.' 
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to  the  codex  excludes  any  idea  cf  alteration,  and  likewise  excludes  erery  idea  of  im- 
proyement  n'hich  the  pharmaceatist  might  otherwise  put  forward  as  a  plea  to  Us 
coistomers  for  such  alteration.  Perfection  for  him  in  the  practice  of  his  art  oonsisti 
in  strict  adherence  to  the  directions  of  the  codex,  in  the  fnlfilment  without  parri- 
mony  and  with  absolute  exactitude  the  prescription  of  the  medical  man.  There  is 
no  possibility  as  in  ordinary  industrial  pursuits,  of  increasing  the  sale  of  his  prodocti, 
or  of  forcing  their  consunKption  by  taking  advantage  of  the  appetite  for  cheapneaw 
and  compensating  for  the  small  profit  by  a  larger  return. 

It  may  be  easily  understodl  that  thi  cheapness  of  any  commodity  increases  its 
consumption ;  tliat  it  may  be  a  reason  for  applying  it  to  a  greater  number  of  pur- 
poses or  for  its  use  by  a  greater  number  of  persons  ;  but  the  cheapness  of  a  medicine 
will  never  be  a  suffiuient  attraction  to  induce  persons  to  make  use  of  it  except  in 
cases  of  strict  necessity.  The  most  Taluable  medicines  might  be  oflTcfed  gisr 
tuitously  without  a  grain  more  being  consumed.  The  pharmaceutist  has  not  even  a 
right  to  sell  his  goods  to  any  one  who  may  wish  to  buy  them  ;  he  dares  not  do  lo 
without  the  authority  of  a  physician's  prescription. 

In  the  duties  attached  to  such  a  profession  it  is  impossible  to  recognize  any  circoiih 
stance  which  resembles  the  conditions  under  which  ordinary  industry  is  exercised, 
nothing  which  could  suggest  tlie  application  of  the  same  principles. 

We  have  examined  free  competition  only  with  regard  to  the  advanta^s  which 
are  attributed  to  it.  It  presents  likewise  certain  inconveniences  which  aic 
inseparable  from  it.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  reduction  of  price  is  an  ineyitaUe 
consequence  of  competition,  that  this  reduction  necessarily  causes  a  deterioratiom 
in  the  quality  of  commodities,  and  that  it  is  tiie  most  efficacious  cause  of  all 
the  frauds  and  adulterations  which  are  practised  in  commerce.  It  is  true  that 
these  fhiuds,  though  culpable  in  a  moral  point  of  view,  are  not  always  of  grait 
importance  to  the  buyer  ;  when  practised  upon  materials  of  clothing  and  geueni 
manufacture,  the  difference  is  merely  in  the  durability  or  tlie  intrinsic  yalue  of  the 
article,  a  difference  which  may  perhaps  be  compensated  for,  wholly  or  in  part,  by  the 
cheapness.  But  when  the  fraud  is  practised  upon  alimentary  substances,  and  above 
all  upon  medicines,  in  which  latter  moreover  it  is  as  difficult  to  recognize  adultenUioa 
as  it  is  easy  to  practise  it,  the  subject  acquires  a  gravity  which  will  notadnriit  of  any 
compensation  ;  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Government  to  take  every  means  for  its  ptt- 
vention. 

Matters  of  industry  and  commerce  are,  in  fact,  matters  of  money  ;  those  whkb 
relate  to  the  sale  of  medicinos  are  of  Importance  to  the  public  more  in  regard  to 
health  and  life  than  pecuniarily. 

The  Prussian  legislature,  by  rendering  in  pharmacy  the  commercial  question  sob- 
ordinate  to  the  medical,  by  preventing  competition,  which  inevitably  leads  to  the 
sale  of  bad  medicines,  by  regulating  fur  the  sick  the  price  of  drugs  whose  valoe  or 
quality  they  are  ignorant  of,  contributes  more  effectually  to  the  true  interests  of  ^ 
public  than  if  it  had  allowed  the  practice  of  pharmacy  to  be  governed  by  the  piin* 
ciple  of  unrestrioted  freedom. 

{To  be  continued). 


ON  THE  PREPARATION  OF  CHEMICALLY  PURE  NITRIC  ACID, 
NITRATES  OF  POTASH  AND  SODA,  AND  SULPHATE  OF  MAGNESIA. 

BY  CARL  WEBBB. 

Tub  ordinar}*  methods  of  preparinfr  pure  nitric  acid— distilling  with  solphvie 
acid  a  pure  alkaline  nitrate — or  when  the  commercial  salts  are  used,  either  rejetitiag 
tiie  distillate  so  long  as  it  gives  any  milkiness  with  nitrate  of  silver,  or  adding  to  the 
entire  distillate  a  sufficient  quantity  of  nitrate  of  silver  and  re^distilling — allhoBgh 
not  attended  by  any  great  difficulty,  all  take  a  very  considerable  time,  and  the 
of  the  product  is  much  increased  by  the  breakage  of  retorts. 

The  author  recommends  the  following  process  for  preparing  this  acid  in  a 
state,  as  one  which  requires  little  personal  attention,  and  by  which  large  qnantirtss 
of  acid  may  be  obtained  in  a  short  time  at  a  small  cost. 

Commercial  nitric  acid,  free  from  sulphuric  acid  and  metals,  is  boUed  in  a  lonf- 
necked  flask,  upon  a  sand  bath,  or  still  better,  over  the  open  fire,  until  it  no  hngff 
gives  any  turbidity  on  tlie  addition  of  nitrate  of  silver.  Unless  the  acid  coDtaki  a 
large  quantity  of  chlorine,  this  is  very  soon  the  case,  and  then  the  flask  is  reaioreiL 
from  the  fire,  allowed  to  cool,  and  the  acid  brought  to  the  required  strength  by  Uie 
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addiUon  of  distilled  water.    The  loM  of  acid  la  stated  by  the  author  to  be  very  slight, 
U  being  chiefly  water  which  eyaporates. 

When  the  nitric  acid  contains  sulphuric  as  well  as  hydrochloric  acid,  a  subsequent 
distillation  with  a  small  quantity  of  nitrate  of  potash  cannot  be  avoided. 

Taking  advantage  of  the  fact  that  nitric  acid  displaces  hydrochloric  acid  either 
firee  or  combined,  as  in  general  a  strong  acid  displaces  a  weaker  one,  the- author 
prepares  chemically  pure  nitrates  of  potash  and  soda  and  sulphate  of  magnesia  in  the 
following  manner: — 

The  oommercial  nitrate  is  dissolved  in  the  smallest  possilde  qnao^y  of  boiling  dis. 
tilled  water,  and  in  order  to  separate  the  nitrate  of  lime,  a  solution  of  pure  carbonate  of 
potash  or  soda  added  as  long  as  a  predpitate  is  formed ;  the  liquid,  filtered  whUe 
hot,  and  as  rapidly  as  possible,  is  then  boiled,  a  small  quantity  of  pure  nitric  acid  * 
added,  and  the  boiling  continued,  with  occasional  replacement  of  the  evaporated 
water,  until  the  liquid  no  longer  gives  any  indication  of  chlorine  with  nitrate  ^f 
silver,  when  it  is  to  be  evaporated  to  dryness.  The  excess  of  nitric  acid  added  to 
the  saline  solution  evaporates,  or  when  iron  is  present,  is  decomposed,  and  frequently 
communicates  to  the  mass  a  yellow  colour,  which  disappears  on  heating  the  salt, 
sufficiently.  When  the  saline  solution  gives  no  indication  of  chlorine,  evaporation  to 
dryness  is  unnecessary,  and  the  excess  of  acid  may  be  saturated  with  a  solution  of 
<ayrbonate  of  potash  or  soda.  In  the  opposite  case,  the  dry  mass  must  be  re-dissolved 
in  water,  the  solution  filtered,  and  allowed  to  crystallize,  when,  if  iron  was  present, 
it  ialeft  as  oxide  upon  the  filter.  By  this  means  a  very  beautiful  and  pure  product 
is  obtained. 

Commercial  sulphate  of  magnesia  may  be  freed  from  chlorine  in  a  similar  manner* 
sulphuric  acid  being  employed  instead  of  nitric.  When  the  whole  of  the  chlorine  has 
be^  separated,  the  acid  liquid  is  neutralized  by  the  addition  of  a  little  carbonate  (^ 
magnesia,  a  slight  excess  of  which  is  not  objectionable,  but  on  the  contrary,  pre- 
cipitates the  iron  so  frequently  present  in  sulphate  of  magnesia.  For  the  perfeeb 
separation  of  the  iron  it  is  necessary  to  allow  the  solution  to  digest  for  some  time 
with  the  carbonate. — Attgemeine  Pkarmaceutiiche  Zeitschrift, 


ON  THE  PREPARATION  OF  TANNIC  ACID. 

On  testing  the  method  prescribed  in  the  Prussian  Pharmacoposia,  fbr  the  pre- 

Siration  of  tannic  acid,  Sandrock  finds  that  it  does  not  fulfil  the  desired  object  In 
recting  that  water  should  be  added  to  the  ether  employed,  the  authors  of  the 
Pharmacopoeia  would  appear  to  have  aimed  at  an  approximation  to  the  method 
originally  adopted  by  Pelouze,  in  which  crude  ether  was  used;  and  to  have  assumed 
that  when  watery  ether  is  used,  the  lower  layer  of  the  percolated  liquid  is  a  solution 
of  tannic  acid  in  water.  However,  Mohr  found  that  this  is  not  the  case,  but  that, 
the  lower  layer  is  a  solution  of  tannic  acid  in  ether;  and  Sandrock  has  obtained  the 
same  result  on  repeating  his  experiments.  The  addition  of  water  to  tlie  ether  is, 
therefore,  useless,  and  moreover  injurious,  for  the  solution  of  tannic  add  in  ether 
is  so  thidc  that  the  percolation  goes  on  very  slowly,  and  sometimes  stops  altogether. 
The  use  of  pure  ether  is  open  to  the  same  objection. 

The  extraction  of  the  tannic  acid  from  galls  may  on  the  contrary  be  efiected  with 
ease  by  crude  etlisr,  and  on  account  of  the  small  quantity  of  alcohol  which  it 
contains.  The  alcohol  facilitates  the  percolation  by  rendering  the  solution  of  tannic 
acid  less  viscid. 

Instead  of  crude  ether  a  mixture  of  sixteen  parts  ether  and  one  part  alcohol  may 
be  used  with  equally  satisfactory  rtoults.  The  percolated  liquid  separates  into  two 
layers.  The  lower  one  containing  the  tannic  acid  may  easily  be  separated,  and 
yields  a  perfectly  pure  product  on  evaporation.  The  upper  layer  contains  the  gallic 
add,  colouring  matter,  and  some  tannic  acid. 

Wlien  a  mixture  of  eight  parts  ether  and  one  part  alcohol  is  employed,  the  per- 
oolate  still  separates  into  two  layers,  but  the  lower  one  is  smaller  than  when  the. 
proportion  of  alcohol  is  less,  and  the  upper  layer  contains  a  considerably  larger 
quantity  of  tannic  acid. 

Finally,  when  a  mixture  of  four  parts  ether  and  one  part  alcohol  is  employed,  the 
percoUte  does  not  separate  into  two  layers,  and  it  is  difficult  to  separate  the  tannic 
acid  from  the  impurities  with  which  it  is  mixed. 

*  About  ibur  fiuid  onnees  t«  every  pound  of  nitrate. 
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By  means  of  the  above  process  a  much  larger  product  of  tannic  acid  may  be 
obtained  than  with  either  pure  or  watery  ether.  The  tannic  acid  remaining  in  the 
upper  layer  may  likewise  be  obtained  by  evaporating  the  liquid  to  dryness,  treating 
the  residue  with  pure  ether,  until  the  lower  of  the  two  layers  into  which  tiie  liquid 
separates  no  longer  presents  a  green  colour.  It  is  then  separated,  filtered,  if  necea- 
sary  a  little  alcohol  added,  and  evaporated. 

The  process  recommended  by  Mohr,  of  treating  the  galls  with  a  mixture  of  alcohol 
and  ether  in  equal  volumes,  then  evaporating  the  percolate  which  does  not  separate 
into  layers,  and  regarding  the  residue  as  tannic  acid,  is  altogether  inadmissible,  inas- 
much as  it  gives  a  very  impure  product. — Archio.  der  Pharmacie,  December,  1858. 


ON  THE  FIXED  VEGETABLE  OILS  OF  SOUTHERN  INDIA. 

Db.  Alexander  Hunter  has  published  in  the  Madras  Athencsum  (YoLxiL  No.  1 17, 
Sept.  28, 1852)  some  inquiries  respecting  the  numerous  kinds  of  fixed  vegetable  oils 
produced  in  the  Madras  Presidency.  Subjoined  is  a  list  of  some  of  them  which  be 
has  already  been  able  to  identify  with  the  plants  whence  derived: — 

"TAMIL  NAMES.  ENGLISH  AND  LATIN  NAMES.  BBMAEES. 

Nervidummiiiay  {ci^Jt'M%iu^m::Z^^^^^^^^ 

Kudsghoounnay {I^J^-^'^'SZZ}^^^ 

Talisaloo  unnay {oS^it^ol^^a'Z::::  ]  ^^^^  ^^^^^  stiaw-yellow,  Uttle  smaU. 

Y.ypumuon.y,Nal {^."XLWSik:^ 

V.ypumunnay.No.2 {JS^^^SXal^  ZZ:}'^^1Jlt^'  smdl v«y .tn«it  lik. 

P^ratieootUyumisy {^^^jJS;^^?^*.^  This  is  a  diying  oiL 

'^lsSuSl^'t^^^.:^:J^p^£^^^^ 

'^^Zn^"  .!'..!^..  {  ^Sl^^Sl^l^i^ZZ  ]  Oolor  Of  dark  sherry.  «aell  .tn>ns. 

Brumnadundoo  unnay,  or  C  Jamaica  Yellow  Thistle  \  Color  pale  veUow,  like  linseed  oil,  rarj 
Bulruckasee XArgemone  Mexicana  ...  i    little  smelL 

Vni  nnn&v  CGingclie  oU *>  Quality  very  fine,  smell  fiuot,  like  firesh 

JHOiunnay  iSesamumorientale S    butter. 

Wound  oil  Amiitureof  some  dear  oils. 

*^  Of  the  above  oils,  a  few  are  deserving  of  particular  notice. 

'*  The  Mustard-seed  oil  is  clear,  pungent,  and  limpidi  retaining  a  great  deal  of  the 
flavour  of  the  fresh  seed;  it  is  used  by  the  natives  in  cookery,  and  externally  as  a 
rubefacient;  the  price  is  Rs.  .1  per  maund  of  25lbs. 

"  The  Ilpa  and  Epei  oiis,  which  are  tlie  produce  of  the  seeds  of  the  Basaia  hmgifiilia 
and  B,  latifolia,  are  very  similar  in  their  appearance  and  properties.  They  are  both 
solid  oils  at  moderate  temperatures,  and  have  a  fVesh  pleasant  smell  when  first 
drawn  ;  they  only  retain  this  for  a  moderate  time,  and  b^in  to  decompose  in  the 
course  of  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks  during  warm  weather,  emitting  a  rancid  smell 
and  separating  into  a  muddy-brown  and  a  clear  liquid,  the  former  being  the  most 
copious,  and  falling  below  the  other.  These  oils  can  be  kept  for  a  long  time  in  a 
cold  climate  without  undergoing  change,  and  may  be  preserved  for  a  few  months  in 
India  by  being  securely  corked  and  excluded  from  all  contact  with  air.  They  are 
used  by  the  natives  for  the  manufacture  of  soap  and  for  burning  in  lamps.  They 
are  in  request  in  Great  Britain  for  the  manufacture  of  candles,  and  might  also  be 
used  extensively  in  the  process  of  spinning  and  cleaning  wool  and  cloth.  Their  price 
in  the  North  Division  is  Rs.  3  8  per  maund. 

**  BamtU  or  Valisaloo  oil — This  is  a  good  dear  pale  oil,  with  veir  little  smell ;  it 
is  attracting  attention  in  the  European  market  from  its  being  suited  to  a  good  maoy 
manufacturing  purposes.    The  price  is  Rs.  3  per  maund. 

**  Margosa  oiit.— There  are  five  varieties  of  the  Maigosa  tree  in  the  Kbrth  Divisioa, 
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each  of  which  yields  seedB  from  which  an  oil  can  be  expressed.  The  common  species 
of  Neem  and  the  Hill  Margosa  or  Yajpum,  yield  oils  possessed  of  nearly  similar 
ptoiterties  and  having  a  strong  disagreeable  flavour,  resembling  that  of  cooked  bad 
meat.  These  oils  are  used  as  external  applications  for  eruptions  and  to  keep  away 
flies  and  insects  from  abrasions,  itchy  eruptions,  or  ulcers  on  the  skin  of  man  or 
animals;  they  are  also  used  as  rubefacients,  and  are  said  to  be  good  applications  for 
broken  knees  in  the  horse.  They  are  sometimes  used  as  lamp-oils.  Price  Bs.  3  4 
per  maund. 

'*  Cotton- seed  oU. — This  is  said  to  resemble  linseed  oil  in  its  working  qualities;  it 
is  darker  in  color,  but  appears  to  be  a  good  oil.    Price  Rs.  3  per  maund. 

'*  Canffoo,  Poongum^  and  Kurrunje  appear  to  be  all  varieties  of  the  same  oil,  procured 
from  the  seeds  of  the  Da&ergia  and  PonaamitL  They  are  good  dear  oils,  bearing  con- 
siderable resemblance  to  linseed  oil  botn  in  color  and  smell.     Price  Bs.  3  per  maund. 

"  Bulruckaue  or  Jamaica  Yellow  Thistle  oil  is  pale,  clear,  and  limpid,  with  hardly 
any  smell;  it  appears  to  be  a  good  useM  oiL    I^ice  Bs.  3  per  maund. 

"  Gingdie  oil — There  is  perhaps  no  oil  in  India  which  differs  more  in  quality  than 
this,  according  to  the  method  of  preparation  :  in  most  bazaars  it  is  a  strong- 
smdling,  rancid  oil,  with  a  very  offensive  taste,  but  when  care  and  cleanliness  are 
observed  in  the  preparation  it  is  a  pleasant  sweet  oil.  The  seeds  are  now  largely 
exported  from  the  North  Division  for  the  purpose  of  manufiicturing  sdad  oil  or  sub- 
stitutes for  it.  The  native  methods  of  preparing  oils  are  so  slovenly  and  careless^ 
that  European  manufacturers  flnd  it  to  be  more  advantageous  to  import  the  raw 
seed  and  prepare  the  oils  for  themselves.  The  sample  of  Gingelie  oil  forwarded  i» 
certainly  a  near  approach  to  the  fine  Olive  oil  of  Europe.  Price  varying  from 
Bs.  2—8  to  Bs.  5   12  per  maund." 


ON  THE  NATUBB  OP  THE  OILY  SUBSTANCE  EXISTING  IN 

COM^IEBCIAL  CHLOBOFORM. 

BT  HENR7  FEHBERTON. 

« 

In  order  to  ascertain  whether  the  use  of  common  whiskey,  in  the  preparation  of 
chloroform,  caused  the  formation  of  any  substance  that  would  not  be  present  if  con- 
centrated aicohol  had  h&sa  employed,  the  following  experiments  were  made: — 

23^  lbs.  of  chlproform,  sp.  gr.  1.49,  devoid  of  free  chlorine  and  acid,  made  from 
alcohol  of  ninety-two  per  cent,  was  distilled  in  a  glass,  retort,  at  first  in  a  water- 
bath  and  subsequently  in  an  oil-bath.  The  last  portion  of  the  distillate  from  Uie 
water-bath  had  nearly  the  same  sp.  gr.  as  the  original  article,  but  had  a  slight  odour 
recalliDg  that  of  fusel  oil.  The  distillate  from  the  oil-bath  varied  in  its  properties 
as  the  distillation  progressed  and  the  'heat  increased,  when  distilling  at  212^  F.,  a 
density  of  about  1.200,  and  at  350°  F.,  of  .865  ;  the  low  boiling-point  and  high 
density  being  due  to  the  presence  of  chloroform,  which  is  retain^  by  the  foreign 
substance  with  great  power,  notwithstanding  the  great  difference  in  their  boiling- 
points. 
The  amounts  of  liquids  thus  obtained  were  as  follows : — 

80  minims,  boiling  between  212°  and  270°  F.,  sp.  gr.  1.175 
175        ••  "  270°  and  350°  "        .92 

A  second  experiment  conducted  in  the  same  manner,  but  with  chloroform  made 
from  another  barrel  of  the  same  kind  of  alcohol,  gave 

133  minims  212°  and  270°  F.,  sp.  gr.  1.33 
120        "     270°  and  300°  "       .995 

100        •*     300°  and  350°  "        .865 

23^  lbs.  of  chloroform  prepared  from  common  whiskey,  but  otherwise  by  the  some 
process  as  the  first,  when  distilled  as  before  mentioned,  gave 

80  minims  212°  and  270°  sp.  gr.  1.225 
110        "      270°  and  350°      **       .925 
A  second  lot  from  whisky  gave 

70  minims  212°  and  270°      "     1.200 
170        "      270°  and  350°      •*       .895 
A  third  experiment  gave 

180  minims  212°  and  270°      *'     1.225 
130        •*      270°  and  350°      "       .895 
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In  all  of  the  aboTe  trials  the  whiakej  was  from  different  banels,  pardmed  ^ 
different  times  from  different  houses.  It  may,  therefore,  be  coosidaed  fiuilj  .1^ 
represent  the  whisky  of  commerce. 

It  is  eyident,  by  a  comparison  of  the  amounts  of  oily  matters  obtained  firam  cfakKo- 
fi>rm  derived  from  whiskey,  with  that  obtained  from  concentrated  alcohol*  tint  no 
disadrantage  can  arise  from  the  use  of  whiskey  in  the  place  of  conoentnited  aloobdl, 
and  that  if  chloroform  of  absolute  purity  is  required,  resort  must  be  had  to  means  of 
purification  subsequent  to  its  manufacture,  which  is  by  &r  easier  and  cheaper  to 
accomplish  than  to  obtain  chemically  pure  alcohol.  By  earefiil  xoctification  the 
chloroform  can  be  completely  freed  from  erery  trace  of  these  foreign  matters. 

In  each  of  the  above  experiments  there  remained  a  small  quantity  of  liquid  in  tlK 
retort,  very  nearly  the  same  quantity,  apparently,  fh>m  each,  but  which  required  bo 
high  a  temperature  for  boiling,  that  the  oil-bath  had  to  be  replaced  with  the  naked 
flume  of  a  spirit  lamp.  The  distillate  now  obtained  at  first  resembled  the  latter 
portions  of  that  previously  distilled,  but  soon  changed  its  appearance,  becoming 
coloured,  nearly  black,  and  its  density  increasing  to  .985,  its  taste  and  odour 
somewhat  different.  The  distillation  was  continued  until  all  the  liquid  had 
over  into  the  receiver  and  a  small  quantity  of  a  black  residue  remained,  which 
soft,  like  wax,  without  taste  or  odour;  burnt  like  pitch,  with  a  thick  smoky  flame; 
soluble  in  chloroform,  but  not  in  water  or  alcohol. 

On  examining  the  nature  of  the  substance  spoken  of  above,  I  have  found  that  it 
contains  two  substances  of  very  different  boiling  points  and  densities,  but 
chemical  properties.  The  first  hquid,  when  as  pure  as  it  could  be  obtained  by 
distillation,  is  a  colourless  liquid  of  a  fhiity,  aromatic  odour,  somewhat  resemblhig  a 
mixture  of  acetate  and  valerianate  of  amyle,  of  a  pungent  ethereal  taste,  and  pro- 
ducing coughing,  inflammable,  burning  like  alcohol,  with  a  clear  blue  flame,  oC 
sp.  gr.  .840,  and  boiling  at  about  280°  F.  The  second  liquid  has  in  a  lesser  degree 
the  taste  and  odour  of  the  above;  it  is  len  ethereal  and  more  oily  in  its  taste  and 
appearance.  The  boiling-point  eould  not  be  determined  with  any  accuracy,  as  the 
tliermometer  rose  gradually  from  280°  to  420°,  at  which  point  the  vapours  condenoed 
in  violet  streaks  in  the  condenser,  forming  a  brownish  liquid,  indicating  some 
position  of  the  liquid  and  separation  of  carbon.  Its  density  was  about  .985. 
On  treating  a  portion  of  each  of  the  above  s^amtely  with  bidnromate  of 
and  oil  of  vitriol,  they  were  each  converted  into  a  mixture  of  valerianate  of  mode  af 
amy  I  and  free  valerianic  acid,  without  any  perceptible  foimation.of  muhatic 
chlorine,  or  other  products,  thus  showing  tliem  to  belong  to  theamyl  seriei^ 
that  their  formation  is  prolxibly  due  to  the  fusel  oil,  of  whidi  all  commercial 
contains  traces,  and  which  it  is  difficult  to  remove  completely. 

These  liquids  differ  from  amylic  alcohol  by  their  odour,  taste,  and  boiling-]^ 
and  also  in  their  reaction  with  oil  of  vitriol.    Fusel  oil,  when  mixed  with  sulphi 
acid,  forms  a  purple  solution  so  dark  as  to  be  opaque.    These  substanoea 
become  light  brown  and  retain  their  transparency. 

Sottbeiran  and  Miaihe  have  mentioned  the  eodstenoe  of  the  oily  Bubatan 
chloroform  prepared  from  alcohol,  but  they  have  erred  in  describing  it  as  a 
nated  oil.  They  speak  of  it  as  being  heavier  than  water,  and  chlorine  being  louBd 
among  the  products  of  its  combustion.  Th^  have  evidently  experimented  with  a 
mixture  of  the  substance  in  question,  with  chloroform,  which  could  easily  be  ni»- 
taken  for  a  component  part  of  the  compound,  as  its  characteristic  smell  b  antivdy 
masked  by  the  amyl  compound,  and  it  is  retained  with  such  pertinacity  as  to  require 
a  temperature  of  250°  to  separate  them. 

It  is  probable  these  substances  are  a  mixture  of  amylene,  paramt^e,  and  wteiamjflme, 
isomeric  modifications  of  a  product  derived  fhnn  amylic  alcohof,  by  the  subtraction 
of  water,  and  bearing  the  same  relation  to  amylic  alcohol  that  olefiant  gas  does  to 
alcohol.  They  are  thus  described  by  Begnault  (Gsiirs.  ilementaire  dc  Ckimic,  eeoond 
edition,  tome  iv.,  s.  63): — **  Amylene  thus  obtained  is  a  colourless  liquid,  very  fluid, 
boiling  at  39°  C.  (102°F.);  the  density  of  its  vapour  is  2.4.5,  and  ito  equivalent 
Cio  IIio«  corresponding  to  four  volumes  of  vapour  like  tbat  of  defiant  gas.  Amylene 
is  susceptible  of  forming  two  isomeric  modifications,  paramylene  CsoHn,  and  meta- 
mylene,  of  which  the  formula  is  Cao  Hsot  or  Cm  Hfo.  These  two  products  are  gene- 
rally formed  nt  the  same  time  with  amylene,  and  are  found  in  the  last  pitrtions  id 
the  distillate,  but  they  can  be  obtained  directly  by  distilling,  several  times  ooa- 
sccutively,  amylene  with  chloride  of   zinc.    Pyramylene  boils  at  about  160^  C. 
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(320^  F.);  the  density  of  its  rapoar  is  doable  that  of  amyiene,  and  has  thus  deter- 
miiied  its  formula  to  be  C«»  Hm.  Metamylene  does  not  distil  until  about  300^  C. 
(572^  F.)>  but  it  is  probable  that  it  has  not  yet  been  obtained  in  a  state  of  purity." 

The  coincidence  between  the  substances  here  described  and  those  existing  in 
chloroform  is  sufficient  to  justify  the  belief  that  the  oily  substances  aie  a  mixture  of 
pararoylene  and  metamylene,  with  possibly,  traces  of  amylene,  though  the  gieater 
portion  of  the  latter  would  probably  be  lost,  firom  its  low  boiling»point,  with  the 
incondensible  gwaea  firom  the  still  in  the  preparation  of  the  chloroform.  It  is  not 
hkely  that  any  injurious  effects  could  arise  from  the  presence  of  these  subetanoei, 
OTen  if  a  re- distillation  to  remove  them  was  .not  resorted  to,  since  their  sU^ 
Tolatility  would  prevent  their  yapour  from  being  mixed  in  any  perceptible  quasti^ 
with  that  of  chloroform. — American  Journal  of  Pharwuey, 

Phihdelphia,  Feb,  14(A,  1853. 

BED  IKK. 

C  Weber  states  that  a  very  good  red  ink  may  be  made  in  the  following  manner: 
four  ounces  of  Fernambaca  wood  are  boiled  with  sixteen  ounces  of  dilute  acetic 
acid,  and  an  equal  quantity  of  water,  until  twenty-four  ounces  remain.  An  ounce  of 
alum  is  then  added,  and  the  liquid  evaporated  to  sixteen  ounces,  an  ounce  of  gum 
arabic  dissolved  in  it,  the  whole  strained,  and  a  drachm  of  protodiloride  of  tin  added 
to  the  cold  liquid. 

This  ink  possesses  a  very  beautiful  colour,  which  is  preferable  to  that  of  cochineal 
ink,  from  the  fact  that  it  is  free  from  the  blue  tint  of  the  latter,  and  further  because 
it  is  more  permanent. — AUgtmeme  Pkarmaceutiaehe  ZnUchift, 

PROCESS  FOB  MAKING  SULPHATE  OF  SODA. 

E.  Thouas,  Delbssb  and  Boucakd  propose  to  obtain  this  salt  from  chloride 
sodium,  by  taking  advantage  of  the  fact  that  when  the  latter  is  mixed  with  sulphate 
of  iron  in  solution  at  32**  F.  an  interchange  takes  place  between  the  acids  and  bases. 
At  this  temperature,  moreover,  the  sulphate  of  soda  requires  8.5  parts  of  water  for 
solution,  which  renders  its  separation  more  easy. 

The  sulphate  of  iron  is  obtained  from  iron  pyrites.  In  order  to  save  part  of  the 
sulphur  it  is  distilled  and  the  residue  exposed  in  heaps  to  the  action  of  ahr  and 
moisture.  These  heaps  are  lixiviated  at  proper  intervals,  and  the  liquors  kept  in 
reservoirs  until  the  winter  season.  When  the  temperature  is  sufficiently  low  a 
saturated  solution  of  chloride  of  sodium  is  introduced  into  the  reservoirs  in  the 
proportion  of  one  equivalent  for  every  equivalent  of  sulphate  of  iron.  After  some 
hours  the  mother-liquor  is  drawn  off  and  the  sulphate  of  soda  purified  by  re- 
crystallization. — Annal.  des  Mines, 

ON  ESSENTIAL  OIL  OF  GINGER. 

BT  ▲.  PAPOUSBK. 

The  root  of  Zingiber  officinale  contains,  according  to  Morin,  an  essential  oil.  To 
obtain  this  in  sufficient  quantity,  ginger  was  submitted  to  distillation  with  water. 
With  the  water  a  yellow  oil  goes  over,  which  possesses  in  a  high  degree  the  odour  of 
ginger,  and  a  burning  aromatic  taste.  Its  boiling-point  is  475^  F.,  its  specific 
gravity  0.893. 

The  raw  oil  was  deprived  of  water  by  pieces  of  fused  chloride  of  calcium,  ahd 
kept  in  a  retort  at  a  temperature  below  its  boiling-point.  At  302°  F.  a  colourless 
oil  evaporated,  which,  on  analysis,  gave  the  following  numbers: — 

Carbon  81.08  80zz81.49 

Hydrogen 11.08  69=11.72 

Oxygen 7.39  6zi  6.79 

C»e  Ht9  OsZiCm  H«4-f5HO.  This  oil  is  therefore  a  mixture  of  hydrates  of  a  hydro- 
carbon isomerous  with  oil  of  turpentine. 

As  the  oil  acquired  a  darker  colour,  and  began  to  undergo  decomposition  (as  was 
known  by  the  formation  of  water)  when  the  heat  was  continued,  the  distillation  was 
carried  no  further. 

The  raw  oil  was  repeatedly  distilled  with  anhydrous  phosphoric  acid.  The  yellow 
distillate  gave  the  following  numbers  on  analysis: —  / 
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Carbon  87.99  10=S8.24 

Hydrogen 11.88  8=11.76 

The  formula  Cio  Hg  places  this  oil  with  the  numerous  series  of  hydrocarlxss 
usually  characterized  as  the  camphene  series.  The  separation  of  the  hydrate-waiff 
appears  to  be  effected  with  equal  ease  by  the  action  of  muriatic  acid,  as  by  that  of 
anhydrous  phosphoric  acid. 

If  muriatic  acid  gas  be  passed  into  the  raw  oil,  the  latter  acquires  a  brown  coloax, 
even  if  care  has  ^en  taken  by  cooling  that  the  action  should  not  be  too  rioleac. 
The  brown  oil,  saturated  with  muriatic  acid,  was  washed  with  water,  then  submitted 
to  distillation  with  water,  and  the  product,  which  is  of  a  yellowish  coloor,  and  ooo- 
tains  chlorine,  dried  over  chloride  of  calcium.  As  shown  by  analysis,  these  openuioos, 
employed  for  the  purpose  of  purification,  partially  decompose  the  muriatic  add 
compound,  forming  a  mixture  of  a  muriatic  acid  compound  in  an  unchanged  state 
with  a  hydrocarbon  which  has  lost  its  muriatic  acid.    Analysis  gave — 

Carbon  73.39  80  73.45 

Hydrogen 10.36  67  10.25 

Chlorine 3  16.30 

Cm  Her  Cl3=Cto  Hei+^CIH.    This  formula  may  be  split  in  the  following  manner:— 
3  (Cio  Hi«,  ClH)+Cjo  Hi«. 

According  to  this,  the  essential  oil  of  ginger  belongs  to  the  same  class  of  easentiil 
oils  as  the  coriander  oil.  The  ginger  employed  so  plentifully  as  an  aromatic  ia 
cookery,  must  therefore  also  belong  to  the  camphene  group  of  aromatics. — j 
der  Akadder  Wissensch,  zu  Wien,  July,  1852;  and  Chemical  Gazette, 


PARTHENIUM  INTEGRIFOLIUM. 

Dr.  Mason  Houlton  has  lately  employed  the  Parthenium  inteffrifoUum,  or 
dock^  with  i)erfect  success  in  intermitting  fever.  Tlie  parthenium  grows  abundantly 
in  the  open  prairies  of  tlie  western  and  south-western  states,  ^e  flowering  tops 
are  the  parts  employed ;  they  are  intensely  bitter,  having  somewhat  a  quinlDe 
flavour.  Dr.  Houlton  has  employed  the  infusion  ami  finds  that  two  ounces  of  the 
parthenium  thus  employed  are  equivalent,  in  therapeutic  effects,  to  twenty  grains  of 
the  disulphate  of  quinine.  The  new  remedy  bids  fair  to  form  a  valuable  accession  to 
our  indigenous  Materia  Medica;  but  numerous  and  careful  experiments  must  be 
made  b^ore  its  value  can  be  regarded  as  ascertained.  Many  vegetable  bitters 
possess  considerable  power  in  the  treatment  of  intermitting  fever,  but  the  immense 
superiority  of  quinine  seems  to  be  connected  with  the  influence  it  exercises  on  the 
nervous  system,  rather  than  with  its  bitterness.— iVetr  York  Journal  of  Pharmacy. 


ADULTERATION  OF  CASSIA  OIL  WITH  OIL  OF  CLOVEa 

B7  G.  L.  ULEZ. 

This  adulteration  is  as  frequent  as  it  is  profitable.  The  specific  gravity  affords  no 
indication  of  fhe  purity  of  the  oil,  but  there  arc  other  means  of  distinguishuig 
between  cassia  and  clove  oil.  Wlien  a  drop  of  true  cassia  oil  is  heated  on  a  watch- 
glass,  it  evolves  a  fragrant  vapour,  possessing  but  little  acridity  ;  when,  howerec^ 
dove  oil  is  present,  the  vapour  is  very  acrid,  and  excites  coughing. 

Cassia  oil,  when  treated  with  fuming  nitric  acid,  does  not  present  any  intomeseencs 
but  crystallizes  ;  when  clove  oil  is  present,  it  swells  up,  evolves  a  large  quantity  of 
red  vapour,  and  yields  a  thick  reddish-brown  oil. 

Cassia  oil,  treated  with  concentrated  caustic  potash,  solidifies  when  pure,  but  not 
when  mixed  with  clove  oil. 

One  or  two  drops  of  true  cassia  oil  dissolved  in  alcohol  give  a  pure  brown  adoor 
on  the  addition  of  protochloride  of  iron. 

Fresh  clove  oil,  treated  in  the  same  way,  assumes  an  indigo  blue  colour ;  older  oil 
becomes  green.  Both  colours  are  so  intense  that  a  twenty  or  thirty-fold  volume  of 
alcohol  must  be  added  before  the  liquid  admits  of  the  passage  of  lifi^t  In  this 
reaction  the  protochloride  of  iron  is  reduced  and  the  clove  oil  is  converted  into  a  black 
letin,  which  separates. 

Mixtures  of  cassia  and  clove  oils  treated  with  protochloride  of  iron  give  la 
indefinite  colour  between  brown  and  green. — Arehiv.  der  Pharmaeie,  Jan.  7, 1853. 
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The  labelf  upon  tosmIs  kept  in  damp  oellan  soon  become  obliterated  in 
coineqneDce  of  the  paste  becoming  mon]dy  and  the  growth  of  a  fungoid  yegetation, 
which  is  at  fint  sporadic,  bat  gradnallj  coven  the  entire  labeL  If,  howerer,  a 
trace  of  oxide  of  merenry  is  mixed  with  the  paste,  and  the  labels  themselres  are 
dipped  into  a  Teiy  weak  alcoholic  solntion  of  bichloride  of  mercury,  their  destruction 
in  this  way  is  completely  prerented.    Arckiv.  der  Pharmacie,  Jan.,  1853. 

HYPOCHLORTTB  OP  MAGNESLi  AS  AN  ANTIDOTE 

FOR  PHOSPHORUS. 

BT  A.  BBCHBBT. 

Obfili.  has  recommended  the  use  of  calcined  magnesia  as  an  antidote  for  phos- 
phorus, but  Dttflos  and  Mearer  haye  shown  that  it  is  ineffwtiTe.  Dnfloe  prt^posed 
the  employment  of  a  mixture  of  one  part  calcmed  magnesia  and  eight  parts  of 
chlorine  water,  that  is  to  say,  hypochlorite  of  magnesia  with  fxee  magnesia. 

Bechert  has  recently  made  some  experiments  to  determine  the  value  of  this 
remedy  in  cases  of  poisoning  by  phosphorus,  and  obtained  the  most  fitTOurable 
results*  A  grain  of  phosphorus  given  to  each  of  two  rabbits  eaused  the  death  of  one 
in  a  few  hours,  and  produced  no  eSeet  on  the  other  to  which  the  antidote  was 
administeied. 

With  regard  to  the  mode  of  action  of  this  antidote,  Bechert  is  of  opinion  that  it 
consists  in  the  deoomposition  of  the  phosphuretted  hydrogen  generated  in  the 
stomach.  3  MgO,  PH,  4  (MgO+C10)=3MgO+POi  3H0,  4  MgCL— Arvtor.  dtr 
Pharmacies  Ivii.,  273. 
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Inquiry  as  to  itsfiiness/or  the  WaUr  Supp^  of  the  Town  of  Banbwy,  By  Thomas 
Bbbslet,  F.aS.    Banbury:  printed  by  W.  Potts  and  Son.    1853. 

The  Sophistrt  of  Empiricism:  London:  John  Churchill.  Edinburgh:  A.  and  GL 
Black.    Glasgow:  Dayid  Robertson.    Dublin :  James  M'GIashan.    1853. 

A  Manttal  of  the  Nervous  Diseases  of  Man.  Bj  Mobitz  Heznbigh  Rombbro, 
M.D.,  Professor  of  Medicine  at  the  University  of  Berlin,  &c.  Translated  and 
edited  by  Edward  H.  SiBVBKnro,  M.D.»  Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Phy sictansk 
&c    Vol.iL    London;  printed  for  the  Sydenham  Society.    1853. 

TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

The  following  is  an  extract  of  a  letter  from  Mr.  BalkwiU  (of  Brighton)  :— 

In  the  Pharmaceutical  Journal  for  this  month,  occurs  a  very  interesting  paper  on 
*  The  Power  of  Soils  to  Absorb  Manure^'  in  which  the  following  statements,  that  to 
me  seem  irreconcileable,  appear. 

Page  544  it  is  stated,  "  when  a  solution  of  silicate  of  soda  or  pottuh  is  added  to  a 
neutral  solution  of  a  salt  of  lime,  or  to  lime  water  itself,  a  gelatinous  precipitate  of 
sUicate  of  lime  is  obtained,"  hence  I  infer  the  affinity  of  silica  for  lime  is  superior  to 
its  affinity  for  potash.  But  at  page  546,  under  '*  double  silicate  of  alumina  and  potash," 
I  find,  by  digesting  the  sulphate  or  nitrate  of  potash  with  the  double  siUcate  of 
alumina  and  Ume,  the  lime  gives  place  to  tlie  potash.  This  may  be  owing  to  nitxic 
or  sulphuric  acid  having  a  much  stronger  affinity  for  the  lime,  or  else  the  presenee  of 
silicate  of  alumina  causes  the  silica  in  conjunction  to  prefer  the  potash,  whilst  almie, 
it  chose  the  lime.  At  page  547,  however,  it  is  stated  **  that  there  is  a  regular  order 
of  decomposition  between  the  silicates  of  each  base  and  ordimary  salts  of  other  bases, 
thus  the  soda  silicate  is  decomposed  by  salts  of  lime,  potash,  or  ammonia  ;  the  potam 
silicate  is  decomposed  by  Umie  or  ammonia,  and  lastly,  the  lime  by  ammonia." 

Here  the  order  of  affinities  is  reversed  between  the  lime  and  potash  salts  with 
silica  and  silicate  of  idumina.  But  to  proceed,  '*  The  different  bases  may  be 
arranged  in  the  order  in  which  they  replace  each  other  from  the  silicate,  as  follows : 
Soda,  poteu^  Ume^  magnesia,  ammonia ;  that  is  to  sav,  that  from  a  silicate  of  alumina 
and  any  one  of  these  bases,  the  base  will  be  dislodged  by  a  salt  of  any  of  those 
l^e  it  on  the  list"  After  it,  is  evidently  meant  for  before  it,  here,  as  the  examplei 
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show.  '^  Nitrate  of  potash  for  instance,  will  turn  oat  soda  from  its  silicate,  and  a 
potash  silicate  will  be  formed,  whilst  ammonia  will  replace  any  of  the  other  bases. 
Of  <x>arse  the  rererse  action  cannot  occur,  and  the  double  silicate  of  alumina  and 
ammonia  cannot  be  decomposed  by  a  neutral  salt  of  the  other  alkalies."  How  then, 
can  nitrate  of  potash  dislodge  the  lime  from  its  double  silicate,  as  stated,  page  546. 

[There  certainly  is  .some  inconsistency  in  the  statements  i^erred  to,  which  the 
author  will  probably  explain  hereafter.  Cases,  however,  do  sometimes  occur,  in  which 
seemingly  inconsistent  results  are  obtamed  by  tho  use  of  reagents,  added  in 
excess. — Ed.] 

A  General  Ikdkx  to  the  Twelve  Volumes  of  this  Journal. — Several  Corre- 
spondents have  expressed  a  desire  to  have  a  general  index  to  the  twelve  volumes  of 
this  Journal  already  published.  As  this  would  be  attended  with  considerable  labour 
and  expense,  we  should  be  glad  to  form  some  idea  of  the  probable  extent  of  the 
demand  before  undertaking  it.  It  is  calculated  that  the  Index  would  occupy  about 
as  many  pages  as  four  or  five  ordinary  numbers  of  the  Journal,  and  the  cost  is 
estimated  at  five  shillings.  Those  who  desire  to  subscribe  to  the  Index  on  the  above 
terms,  are  requested  to  forward  their  names  to  Mr.  Churchill.  As  soon  as  500  names 
are  received,  the  Index  wilT  be  commenced. 

Mr.  Carr  (Berwick-on-Tweed). — We  have  attended  to  the  suggestion. 

S,  P.  (Brighton).— Next  month. 

Amicus  (Bristol). — ^We  believe  chlorine  and  potash  are  used  for  bleaching  shellac 

G.  A.  (Old  Kent  Boad).^To  prepare  bitartrate  of  soda,  neutralize  a  given  quantity 
of  tartaric  acid  with  carbonate  of  soda,  then  add  the  same  quantity  of  tartaric  add 
to  the  solution,  evaporate  and  crystallize. 

H.  N.  B,]  (Biggleswade). — We  believe  the  remaining  portion  of  Dr.  Pereira's 
Materia  Medica  will  shortly  be  completed. 

J.  W. — See  the  observations  addressed  to  Apprentices  and  Students,  vol.  xii.,  Na  7. 

An  Associate  (Hull). — See  the  above. 

V,  J,  S. — ^Watchmakers*  oil. — Expose  olive  oil  to  a  low  temperature,  express  the 
fluid  portion,  and  expose  this  to  the  action  of  light  with  a  piece  of  metallic  lead 
immersed  in  it  for  several  weeks.    Separate  the  deposit  by  filtration. 

Mr.  Harris  (Sheflleld),  was  answered  by  post,  but  the  letter  was  returned.  As  hia 
autograph  was  illegible,  probably  his  name  is  not  Harris. 

H,  (Worcester). — The  stimulating  property  of  the  ammonia. 

A.  P.  S,  (Exmouth). — A  person  having  served  an  apprenticeship  to  a  Chemist, 
may  walk  tne  hospitals  and  become  a  medical  practitioner;  but  no  person  can  legally 
practise  as  an  Apothecary  unless  he  has  served  an  apprenticeship  to  an  Apothecary. 

Sigma  (Manchester), — ^We  know  of  no  formula  fur  Tinct.  Fern,  ^therea,  but 
believe  the  acetate  is  intended,  the  formula  for  which  was  given  in  our  last  number. 
^  A  Correspondent  (Norwich). — Qingerine  m^  be  obtained  by  adding  a  solution  of 
salt  to  a  strong  essence  of  ginger. 

J.  Q.— Tinctura  Chirette,  D.  Ph. 
R  Chiretta,  bruised,  5  oz. 

Proof-spirit,  2  pints;  macerate  for  fourteen  days;  strain,  express,  and  filter. 

J,  F,  D.  (Carlisle). — ^Fumiture  Polish.— tt  Soft  water,  1  gallon ;  soap,  4  oss.; 
bees'-wax  in  shavings,  lib.;  boil  together,  and  add  2  oz8.of  pearlaah.— Beasley.^ 
See  vol  iii.,  p.  265. 

J.  G,  H.  (Bristol).— Much  practical  information  on  the  manufacture  of  gas 
is  contained  in  the  March  number  of  this  Journal. 

A  Subscriber  (Bewdley).— Lmdley's  Vegetable  Kingdom,  or  Babington's  Manual  vf 
British  Botany, 

F.  i?.— See  the  Pharmacopcsia  of  1836. 

Juvenis  (Salisbuxy). — In  our  numbers  for  January,  February,  and  March  the 
subject  is  rally  discussed. 

H.  P.  5.— The  label,  relating  to  hydroganic  add,  has  been  lost  or  mislaid. 


InstructiODS  from  Members  and  Associates,  respecting  the  transmission  of 
the  Journal,  to  Mr.  Smith,  Secretaiy,  17,  Bloomsbury  Square,  before  the 
20th  of  the  month. 

Adrertisements  (not  later  than  the  23rd  of  the  month)  to  Mr.  Churchill, 
Princes  Street,  Soho.  Other  communications  to  the  E^tor,  15,  Langham 
Place* 
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